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POETICAL  PERIOD.— EPIC  POETRY. 

CHAP.  XIIL 

HOMER.      STYLE   OF   THE   POEMS.      EPIC   COMMONPLACE 

AND  PARALLEL   PASSAGE. 

l.OF    REITERATION,    OR    COMMONPLACE,    IN    POPULAR    EPIC    COMPOSITION. — 
2.    ITS   VALUE    IN    POETICAL    STYLE.  —  3.    EXAMPLES    FROM    THE    HIGHER 

WALKS    OF    POETRY 4.     PARALLEL    PASSAGE,    AS    DISTINCT    FROM    EPIC 

COMMONPLACE,  IN  HOMER. — 5.   CRITERIA  FOR  DRAWING  THE  DISTINCTION. 
— 6.   EXAMPLES  FROM  EACH  POEM. 

1.  The  term  Style,  like  various  others  in  the  voca-  or  reiu- 
bulary  of  modem  criticism,  is  one  of  somewhat  ^*mmonI 
indefinite  import.     It  will  here  be  taken  in  its  widest  p'**^:  *" 

,  .  ,  popular 

admissible  sense,  as  denoting  all  those  distinguishing  ©pw  oom- 
features  of  the   poems,  in  language,  sentiment,  or  '^*'®"* 
imagery,  which  do  not  properly  rank  under  any  one 
of  the  three  previous  heads  of  Action,  Characters,  or 
Divine  mechanism. 

As  in  the  preceding  chapter,  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
will  here  form  the  subject  of  joint  consideration 
This  arrangement  becomes  the  more  important,  or 
even  indispensable,  in  the  present  case,  owing  to  the 
'  number  of  parallel  passages  in  each  poem,  and  the 
momentous  bearing  of  those  passages  on  the  question 
of  common  authorship.  Of  the  materials  properly 
belonging  to  this  head   of  inquiry  a  portion  haa 
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already  been  anticipated,  especially  in  the  chapters 
devoted  to  portraiture  of  character.  Some  of  those 
texts  will  again  require  to  be  taken  into  account  by 
whoever  would  do  full  justice  to  the  argument  of 
unity  which  they  supply. 

A  preliminary  question  here  offers  itself  of  vital 
importance  to  the  ensuing  analysis:  How  far  those 
features  of  the  poems  which  form  its  subject  are  to 
be  considered  as  peculiar  to  Homer,  how  fkr  as 
common  to  his  age  or  school  of  poetry.  This  question 
resolves  itself  very  much  into  another,  relative  to  the 
nature  and  value  of  a  peculiarity  of  Homeric  style 
above  frequently  alluded  to  under  the  name  of  "  epic 
repetition,"  or  "  commonplace,"  and  which  will  here 
demand  a  somewhat  closer  examination. 

This  peculiarity,  it  must  be  observed,  is  not  con- 
fined to  Homer  or  to  the  poetry  of  the  Greeks,  but  is 
common  to  the  narrative  composition,  both  in  prose 
and  verse,  of  other  nations  in  a  primitive  state  of 
society.  It  reflects  in  fact  the  simplicity  of  the  age 
which  relished  it,  as  contrasted  with  the  more  stu- 
died art  of  refined  periods  of  literature.  It  is  ex- 
emplified, accordingly,  in  similar,  perhaps  still  more 
striking  forms,  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  and  in  the 
ballad  poetry  of  the  modem  middle  ages. 

When  in  the  course  of  a  prolonged  narrative  the 
same  facts  or  descriptions  require  to  be  recapitulated, 
the  usage  of  a  more  advanced  stage  of  literature 
requires  a  certain  variety  in  the  terms  employed, 
and  the  neglect  of  this  rule  exposes  an  author  to  the 
charge  of  drjoiess  or  tautology.  The  early  Greek 
public  was  not  so  punctilious,  but  was  contented  in 
many  cases  with  a  repetition  of  the  same  words ;  and 
although  a  later,  more  fastidious  taste  may  disdain 
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to  conform  to  this  method,  yet  the  critical  reader,  far 
from  being  ofiended  by  it  in  the  primitive  Muse, 
appreciates  it  as  a  chief  element  of  that  nervous 
vigour  of  expression  which  forms  a  peculiar  charm 
of  her  style.  That  this  judgement  is  correct,  it  will 
not,  in  so  far  as  such  matters  admit  of  tangible 
demonstration,  be  difficult  to  show. 

The  duty  of  diversifying  the  connecting  common- 
places of  a  narrative,  the  modes  for  example  of 
specifying,  in  the  course  of  a  long  dialogue,  the 
deposition  and  resumption  of  the  discourse  by  the 
speakers,  is  often  one  of  the  most  irksome  to  which 
the  modem  author  is  subjected.  From  these  ob- 
structions to  the  easy  flow  of  his  ideas  the  old  poet 
was  comparatively  free.  On  the  first  few  occasions 
where  statements  requiring  repetition  occurred,  he 
instinctively  selected  such  forms  of  expression  as 
appeared  most  appropriate  and  euphonous.  But  the 
facility  of  varying  these  forms  would  hardly  be  in 
proportion  to  the  frequency  of  their  recurrence; 
nor  would  he  be  inclined  severely  to  task  his  in- 
vention for  the  sake  of  such  variety.  So  constant  an 
effort  to  impart  novelty  to  statements  in  themselves 
devoid  of  intrinsic  poetical  value  would  seem  to  him 
but  imposing  fetters  on  his  genius,  'by  forcing  it  to 
dwell  on  the  mere  mechanical  element  of  his  art, 
when  bent  on  matters  of  higher  poetical  interest.  He 
would,  therefore,  be  content  to  reproduce  the  same 
idea  in  the  same  terms;  not  indeed  with  a  slavish 
adherence  to  the  same  Words,  but  under  such  partial 
modifications  as  his  own  taste,  or  incidental  circum- 
stances, might  suggest. 

But  the  old  poet  was  not  satisfied  merely  with 
such  repetitions,  the  r^y  S'  dTrafiei^ofisvagj  for  example^ 
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or  Tov  8'  aZvi  irpotrisiTrs^  as  naturally  offered  themselves ; 
he  evidently  takes  pleasure  in  accumulating  them. 
This  tendency  in  Homer  is  chiefly  observable  in  faia 
dramatic  management.  One  person,  for  instance,  is 
intrusted  by  another  with  a  commission,  and  receives 
instructions  as  to  what  he  is  to  say  or  do.  In  the 
sequel,  the  fulfilment  of  his  orders,  whether  by  word 
or  action,  is  recapitulated  in  the  precise  terms  used 
by  his  employer.  A  modem  poet  would  have  been 
contented,  in  the  second  stage  of  the  transaction, 
with  simply  informing  his  reader  that  the  message 
had  been  delivered  or  the  commission  executed.  Of 
the  many  such  passages  occurring  in  each  poem,  the 
mission  of  Minerva  by  Jupiter,  in  the  second  book  of 
the  Hiad,  with  directions  to  quell  the  tumult  among 
the  Greek  troops,  may  be  selected  as  an  example. 
The  goddess,  having  determined  to  employ  Ulysses 
as  the  human  agent  for  effecting  this  object,  delivers 
her  own  injunctions  to  him  in  the  very  same  words, 
vdth  the  same  introductory  reflexions,  previously 
addressed  by  her  father  to  herself, 
ite  value  2.  It  is  always  difficult  to  trace  the  more  subtle 
rty?r***^  mechanism  by  which  the  taste  is  regulated  in  nice 
questions  of  art  or  literature.  There  seems,  however, 
to  be  no  principle  better  founded  in  reason  or  ex- 
perience, than  that  a  just  blending  of  uniformity  and 
variety  is  a  chief  source  of  excellence  in  every  branch 
of  elegant  art.  The  art  of  versification  itself  is  based 
on  this  principle.  Rhythm,  still  more  rhyme  in  the 
modem  sense,  is  a  sacrifice  of  variety  to  uniformity, 
for  the  sake  of  harmony  in  the  arrangement  of  words 
and  sounds.  The  early  epic  poet  extended  this, 
principle  to  the  arrangement  of  phrases  and  ideas; 
and  as  the  modem    public  takes  pleasure  in   the 
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recurrence  of  the  same  numbers  and  terminations, 
the  primitive  audience  delighted  in  the  recurrence,  on 
appropriate  occasions,  of  the  same  verses  or  passages. 
The  effect  is  similar  to  that  of  the  burden  or  chorus  in 
lyric  poetry,  an  expedient  so  popular  in  the  national 
songs  of  every  country  and  age.  As  Homer's  pre- 
ference for  the  dramatic  mode  of  conducting  his 
action  imparts  to  many  portions  of  the  Hiad  and 
Odyssey  the  spirit  of  a  scene  in  a  tragedy,  so  the 
repetition  of  harmonious  verses  or  texts  often  con- 
tributes much  to  that  choric  effect  which  he  has 
plainly  been  desirous  of  infusing  into  other  portions  of 
each  work.  The  primitive  epopee  and  the  choric  ode 
being  both  destined  for  public  recital,  the  recurrence 
in  either  of  spirited  passages  already  famUiar  to 
the  poet's  hearers  also  tended,  apart  from  its  musical 
effect,  to  secure  their  more  immediate  personal  interest 
in  the  performance.  Another  obvious  advantage  of 
the  practice  was  the  aid  it  afforded  to  the  memory, 
by  suppljdng  the  reciter  with  a  sort  of  pause  or 
restingplace  for  meditating  on  the  less  trite  and  easy 
portions  of  his  task.  The  recapitulation  of  messages 
by  the  parties  concerned  also  conduced  to  his  fa- 
vourite object  of  transferring  the  conduct  of  the 
action  from  himself  to  his  heroes. 

It  is  remarkable  that  many  of  the  passages  in 
which  this  peculiarity  is  most  broadly  exemplified 
are  descriptive  of  objects  of  that  homely  character 
which  may  appear  least  adapted  for  poetical  embel- 
lishment ;  such  as  the  toilet  of  the  heroes,  the  pre- 
paration of  their  meals,  and  other  matters  of  every- 
day life.  Yet  it  is  evident,  as  well  from  the  frequency 
of  their  recurrence,  as  their  length  and  precision  of 
detail,  that  such  descriptions  were  agreeable  to  the 
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poef  8  audience.  This  forma  another  peculiarity  of 
the  primitive  epic  Muse,  which,  however  repugnant 
to  modern  practice,  gratifies  rather  than  offends  even 
modern  taste  in  the  page  of  Homer.  The  apparent 
anomaly  has  been  explained,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
with  reason,  by  the  charm  of  classical  or  antiquarian 
association  attached  to  the  manners  represented. 
There  can,  indeed,  be  no  doubt  that  the  interest  which 
a  graphic  description  of  any  popular  custom)  by  a 
contemporary  author,  excites  in  the  public  of  a 
remote  posterity,  is  often  in  the  ratio  of  the  homeli- 
ness rather  than  the  dignity  of  the  objects  described; 
just  as  the  shelves,  counters,  and  domestic  utensils  of 
the  shops  and  houses  of  Pompeii,  or  the  scribbling 
of  the  populace  on  the  walls  of  the  streets,  awaken 
even  a  livelier  emotion  in  the  classical  traveller  than 
the  porticos,  temples,  or  theatres  of  that  wonderful 
city.  But  this  explanation,  however  applicable  to 
the  modern  public,  cannot  obviously  hold  good  of  the 
audience  for  whom  the  passages  were  originally 
composed.  To  them,  the  description  of  one  of  their 
own  meals,  or  suits  of  wearing  apparel,  was  no  matter 
either  of  novelty  or  curiosity-  The  peculiarity 
therefore,  in  their  case,  requires  to  be  otherwise  ac* 
counted  for. 

It  seems  but  to  reflect  a  taste  more  or  less  common 
in  every  simple  state  of  society.  The  mere  embel- 
lishment, by  means  of  imitative  art,  of  objects  of 
domestic  or  familiar  interest,  is  at  all  times  a  source 
of  gratification  to  popular  taste.  Hence  it  is,  that, 
in  the  present  day,  the  inferior  order  of  dilettanti 
prefer  a  picture  of  a  greengrocer's  shop  or  a  Dutch 
alehouse,  by  Mieris  or  Teniers,  to  the  Last  Supper  or 
the  School  of  Athens.     But   in  an  age  when  aim-* 
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plicity  of  manners  and  tastes  was  common  to  all 
classes,  and  before  the  different  orders  of  composition 
had  been  defined  and  distinguished,  the  same  rule 
would  extend  to  the  art  of  the  poet  in  portraying 
and  adorning  the  inferior  as  well  as  the  nobler  occu- 
pations or  pursuits  of  his  hearers.  Apart,  indeed, 
from  all  influence  of  classical  association,  even  the 
modern  reader  experiences  a  certain  charm  in  the 
spirit  and  harmony  of  many  of  these  descriptions, 
which  may  enable  him  to  appreciate  their  still  livelier 
effect  on  those  to  whom  they  were  originally  ad- 
dressed; the  delight,  for  instance,  of  the  old  mariner, 
on  hearing  the  minute  details  of  his  former  occupa- 
tion adorned  by  all  the  imitative  graces  of  poetical 
diction  with  which  Homer  has  so  frequently  dressed 
them  up.  Accordingly,  there  is  scarcely  an  object 
of  familiar  interest  in  his  own  day  which  the  poet 
has  not  occasionally  ennobled  by  such  descriptive 
amplification.  This  is,  in  fact,  a  characteristic  of 
popular  story-telling  in  every  age,  and  numerous 
examples,  closely  parallel  to  that  above  referred  to  in 
Homer's  treatment  of  the  primitive  art  of  navigation, 
might  be  added,  not  merely  from  the  text  of  Scripture, 
but  from  popular  modern  romances,  whose  authors 
take  pleasure  in  circumstantial  descriptions  of  the 
working  or  rigging  of  ships,  such  as  can  be  intelligible 
but  to  a  limited  portion  of  their  readers.^ 

^  The  practice  has  been  parodied  by  Swift  in  the  opening  of  the  second 
part  of  Gulliver*8  travels.  The  above  remarks,  with  others  subjoined  in 
the  sequel  of  the  text,  maj  help  us  to  appreciate  the  value  of  Hermann's 
argument  (De  iteratis  Homer.:  Leipz.  1840),  that  such  repetitions  are 
infallible  evidence  of  the  works  in  which  thej  occur  having  been 
originally,  destined  solely  for  oral  recitation,  and  composed,  consequently, 
before  the  familiar  use  of  writing.  This  rule,  if  good  at  all,  would  extend 
to  the  Old  and  New  Testament  (Genes,  zli.  I.  sqq.,  conf.  17.  sqq.; 
Kings  and  Chron.  passim ;  Acts,  z.  9.  sqq.,  conf.  xi.  5.  sqq.';  z.  4.,  conf. 
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3.  Bat  the  value  of  this  primitive  epic  usage  is 
also  displayed  in  a  higher  class  of  poetical  mechanism. 
It  has  been  remarked  by  writers  on  the  Sublime,  that 
objects  not  individually  distinguished  for  grandeur 
x)T  beauty  may  awaken  admiration  or  awe  by  the 
uniformity  of  their  repetition.  "  A  single  sound  of 
some  strength/'  says  Burke,  "  if  repeated  at  certain 
intervals,  has  a  grand  eflfect;"  and  he  extends  the 
remark  to  a  continuous  series  of  visible  objects.  This 
doctrine  he  illustrates,  as  to  sound,  by  a  succession  of 
-cannon  shots,  the  beat  of  a  drum,  or  the  tolling  of  a 
bell;  in  space,  by  prolonged  rows  of  columns  or 
arches.  The  rule  may  be  transferred  to  the  recur- 
rence of  simUar  forms  of  expression  in  poetical  nar- 
rative.  Where  a  series  of  kindred  facts  or  objects 
is  carried  steadily  to  a  climax  or  catastrophe,  the 
effect  may  be  greatly  enhanced  by  uniformity  in  the 
terms  of  their  description.  These,  however,  are 
questions  which  a  single  pointed  example  will  always 
better  illustrate  than  volumes  of  disquisition.  The 
passage  here  subjoined,  while  famiUar  probably  to 
every  reader,  is  perhaps  the  earliest  as  well  as  noblest 
of  its  class.  In  the  opening  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Job, 
the  sudden  fall  of  the  patriarch  from  the  height  of 
worldly  prosperity  to  abject  misery  is  thus  described: 

And  there  was  a  day  when  his  sons  and  daughters  were  eating 
and  drinking  wine  in  their  eldest  brother's  house. 

And  there  came  a  messenger  unto  Job,  and  said :  the  oiten 
were  ploughing  and  the  asses  feeding  beside  them,  and  the 
Sabteans  fell  upon  them  and  took  them  away;  yea,  they  have 
slain  the  servants  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  I  only  am 
escaped  alone  to  tell  thee. 

While  he  was  yet  speaking,  there  came  also  another,  and 
said :  the  fire  of  God  is  fallen  from  heaven,  and  hath  burnt  up 

X.  30.;  IX.  2.  sqq.,  conf.  xxn.  5.  sqq.),  and  many  other  prose  compositionSi 
both  antient  and  modem,  in  primitive  style. 
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the  sheep  and  the  servants,  and  consumed  them,  and  I  onlj  am 
escaped  alone  to  tell  thee. 

While  he  was  yet  speaking,  there  came  also  another,  and 
said :  the  Chaldeans  made  out  three  bands,  and  fell  upon  the 
camels,  and  have  carried  them  awaj,  yea,  and  have  slain  the 
servants  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  I  only  am  escaped  alone 
to  tell  thee. 

While  he  was  yet  speaking,  there  came  also  another,  and 
said  :  thy  sons  and  thy  daughters  were  eating  and  drinking  wine 
in  their  eldest  brother's  house;  and  behold  there  came  a  great 
wind  from  the  wilderness,  and  smote  the  four  comers  of  the 
house,  and  it  fell  upon  the  young  men,  and  they  are  dead,  and  I 
only  am  escaped  alone  to  tell  thee. 

Then  Job  arose,  and  rent  his  mantle,  and  shaved  his  head ', 
and  fell  down  upon  the  ground 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  recurrence  of  the 
same  forms  of  expression  in  the  connecting  clauses 
of  the  narrative  contributes  greatly  to  the  unparal- 
lelled  splendour  of  this  passage.  It  is  the  reiterated 
uniformity  of  the  announcements  which  chiefly  brings 
home  to  the  mind  the  overwhelming  effect  of  the 
series  of  calamities  on  the  sufferer,  and  renders  so 
electrifying  the  transition  at  the  close,  from  the 
stupefaction  at  first  created,  to  his  paroxysm  of 
desperate  but  submissive  woe.  The  effect  may  be 
compared  to  that  of  successive  blows  of  increas- 
ing strength,  inflicted  by  some  stunning  weapon  oh 
the  head,  spreading  at  first  over  the  frame  a  torpor, 
which,  on  their  being  repeated  to  a  certain  excess, 
gives  place  to  violent  convulsion.  Were  the  studied 
varieties  of  phraseology  with  which  the  Muse  of  a 
politer  age  would  have  diversified  the  fatal  messages 
to  be  substituted  for  this  simple  reiteration,  the 
whole  charm  would  be  dissolved.     It  is  evident,  on 

*  It  seems  evident  that  here  the  right  interpretation  of  the  original, 
preferred  by  many  old  commentators,  is  **  tore  his  hair."  Shaving  the 
head  is  a  deliberate  act,  requiring  time,  and  quite  out  of  place  conse- 
quently in  this  description. 
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the  Other  hand,  that  no  modem  poet  could  vehtme 
to  resort  to  the  same  means,  or  succeed,  consequent^, 
in  producing  the  same  result.  There  cannot  be  t 
more  striking  proof,  both  of  the  mode  in  wbich  tlie 
refinements  of  poetical  art  deprive  its  professors  of  its 
best  materials,  and  of  that  anomaly  in  the  facnltj  d 
taste  which  admits  of  our  admiring,  through  tiie 
force  of  sympathy,  in  one  case,  what  we  condemn  or 
ridicule  in  another.^ 

While  neither  Iliad  nor  Odyssey  supplies  any  passage 
closely  parallel  to  the  above,  nor  perhaps  does  thdr 
subject  afford  opening  for  any  similar  description, 
each  poem  contains  numbers  equally  illustrative  of 
the  value  of  recurring  phrases  in  securing  precision 
and  emphasis  to  the  details  of  a  narrative.  Such  is 
the  succession  of  introductory  forms  in  the  Shield  of 
Achilles  and  the  Descent  to  Hades ;  such,  to  quote  a 
more  tangible  example,  are  the  spirited  lines  describing 
the  embarkation  of  Ulysses  and  his  crew  at  the 
various  stages  of  their  maritime  wanderings,  repeated 
from  time  to  time  in  the  course  of  the  hero's  narra- 
tive, and  imparting,  by  their  periodical  recurrence 
both  distinctness  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  voyage, 
and  life  and  rapidity  to  its  course :  ix,  los, 

01  S*  a7\[/'  ila-^aivov,  xal  sx)  xTs^r/itn  xadi^oy* 
B^g  8*  B^o[jLtvoi  xoXir^v  aXa  tvttov  ipsr[JLM§J^ 

'  A  curious  illustration  of  this  remark  may  be  found  in  a  modem  heroic 
epopee  of  some  celebrity,  the  Italia  liberata  of  Trissino ;  who0e  attempli 
to  give  Homeric  effect  to  his  descriptions,  bj  ud  of  Homeric  repelHioii 
and  Homeric  minuteness,  are  always  ludicrous,  unless  where  they  become 
ofiensively  indecent  See  libro  i.  55.  sqq^  conf.  84.  sqq. ;  108.  sqq. ;  fib. 
m.  p.  102.  sqq.  (ed.  Paris,  1729),  conf.  Uiad.  xir.  292.;  lib.  it.  13.  sqq^ 
conf  77.  sqq. 

*  Conf.  179.  471,  563.,  iv.  579.,  ii.  637.,  xn.  146.  180.,  xv.  221,  548. 
See  also,  in  the  same  series  of  narrative,  ix.  161 — 168. 556.,  x.  183.476.,  xn. 
29.,  XIX.  424.;  ix.  62.  105.  565.,  x.  77.  133.;  ix.  82.,  x.  28.  80.,  xn,  447. 
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Peculiar,  on  the  other  hand,  to  Homer  is  the  skill 
with  which  he  has  availed  himself  of  this  courtesy  of 
primitive  art  in  giving  force  and  precision  to  his 
pictures  of  human  character.  Sometimes,  as  has 
3een  seen,  the  distinctive  temper  or  disposition  of 
;he  individual  is  stereotyped,  as  it  were,  by  certain 
congenial  forms  of  expression  or  sentiment,  which  he 
s  made  to  utter,  from  time  to  time,  in  an  easy  and 
latural  manner,  on  fitting  occasions.  Sometimes 
nodes  of  action  equally  natural  and  appropriate  are 
limilarly  embodied  in  uniform  or  closely  parallel 
3hraseology.  The  same  agency  has  been  no  less  effec- 
:ively  employed  in  both  poems  to  characterise  the 
nore  delicate  aflfections  or  passions,  not  as  peculiar 
:o  individuals,  but  common  to  the  species  at  large. 

4.  Attention    must    now  be    directed    somewhat  Pamiiei 
nore  narrowly  to  the  question :  How  far  such  repe-  dSkSt*  ** 
;ition    in    the    two    poems,   whether  as  a  general  ^o^epw 
eature  of  their  style  or  in  special  passages,  is  to  be  place,  m 
considered  as  representing  the  genius  of  their  author,     ^^^' 
low  far  the  manner  of  his  age  or  school  of  poetry. 
Che  want  of  some  such  critical  distinction  has  been 
me  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  to  accurate  views  in 
he  entire  controversial  element  of  Homeric  criticism, 
labile,  on  the  one  hand,  the  sceptical  commentators, 
)y  comprehending  under  one  sweeping  denomination 
>f  epic  mannerism  the  whole  mass  of  cases  in  which 
his  feature  displays  itself,  have  summarily  disembar- 
•aBsed  themselves  of  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to 
heir  doctrine,  their  opponents,  by  either  conceding  or 
icquiescing  in  the  propriety  of  this  decision,  have  com- 
nitted  the  double  error,  of  not  only  throwing  aside 
me  of  their  own  best  weapons  of  defence,  but  allow-* 
ng  their  adversaries  to  wield  it  to  their  discomfiture. 
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It  Will  be  admitted  that  the  most  e£fectual  means 
of  estimating  unity  of  origin  in  any  work  are  the 
parallel  passages  of  its  text.  The  productions  of 
poetical  genius,  especially  genius  of  the  highest  ordfir, 
cannot  fail  to  be  distinguished  by  marked  eoo&k- 
tricities  or  peculiarities  from  the  efforts  of  the  inferior 
brothers  of  the  art.  But,  in  a  poet  of  Homer^s  age, 
such  peculiarities  would  necessarily  be  embodied,  in  t 
great  proportion  of  cases,  in  the  same  or  similar 
forms  of  expression ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  parallel 
passages  which  exhibit  the  proper  features  of  Homer's 
art  must  range  themselves  in  great  part  under  this 
same  general  head  of  "  Homeric  commonplace/'  It 
is  evident,  therefore,  how  indispensable  some  rule 
of  distinction  must  here  be  to  a  right  estimate  of 
his  style.  To  confound  these  parallel  passages,  so 
characteristic  of  its  exclusive  power  and  spirit,  with 
the  mere  conventional  routine  of  epic  mannerism, 
were  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  brightest  mirror  in 
which  the  higher  excellence  of  his  genius  is  reflected. 

The  texts  in  which  the  correspondence  here  in 
question  can  reasonably  be  ascribed  to  such  conven- 
tional usage,  or  the  mannerism  of  a  school,  must  be 
limited  solely  or  chiefly  to  objects  or  ideas  equally 
within  the  apprehension  of  all  the  disciples  of  that 
school ;  to  the  wording  of  certain  turns  of  the  nar^ 
rative  or  dialogue,  or  to  familiar  matters  of  de- 
scription and  illustrative  detail.  That  much  of  the 
habitual  phraseology  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  is  of 
this  nature  there  can  be  no  doubt,  being  common  to 
the  works  of  other  early  epic  poets.  There  exists, 
however,  no  evidence  in  any  particular  case,  that  it 
was  already  the  manner  of  a  school  in  Homer's  own 
day;  it  being  certain,  not  only  that  his  poems  are 
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le  most  ancient  monuments  of  their  class,  but  that 
ley  were  adopted  as  models  of  obsequious  imitation 
y  his  successors.  Hence,  as  has  also  happened 
ith  some  of  the  fathers  of  modem  poetry,  whose 
opularity  caused  their  works  to  be  received  as 
:andards  of  excellence,  modes  of  expression  originally 
roper  to  Homer  himself  would  become  in  the  sequel 
3mmon  to  his  disciples  or  plagiarists.  It  is,  therefore, 
ery  probable,  that  many,  even  of  those  texts  now 
abitually,  and  not  unreasonably,  classed  as  epic 
3mmonplace,  may  shadow  forth,  in  the  vigour  and 
armony  of  their  expression,  the  same  high  order  of 
iventive  talent  displayed  in  passages  of  a  nobler 
inge  of  poetical  conception. 

5.  But  when  such  repetitions  are  found  extending  criteria  for 
>  the  higher  philosophy  of  poetry,  to  that  deep  fhe'du? 
nowledge  of  human  nature  and  character,  to  those  *»nc^on. 
)fty  eccentricities,  in  a  word,  which  distinguish  the 
reat  original  genius  from  the  ordinary  race  of 
ersifiers,  the  case  is  diflferent.  Here  the  reiteration 
)rfeits  altogether  its  character  of  vulgar  common- 
lace,  and  assumes  that  of  parallel  passage.  That 
3uches  of  such  force  and  feeling  as  are  conveyed  in 
lany  of  these  texts,  embodying  the  noblest  con- 
eptions  of  Homer's  genius,  recurring  always  on 
aitable  occasions,  with  so  easy  an  unconsciousness 
f  manner,  and  under  the  same  features  of  genuine 
riginality,  should  be  but  draughts  from  a  common 
ind  of  poetical  "  shreds  and  patches,"  the  bequest  of 
n  inferior  race  of  epic  formalists,  is  incredible.  Take, 
>r  example,  the  ejaculation  with  which  Achilles  is 
ront  to  dismiss  a  painful  or  mortifying  subject : 

1  Sapra,  Ch.  Tiu.  §3. 
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This  trait,  so  graphically  shadowing  forth  one  of 
the  more  delicate  features  of  so  extraordinary  a  cha^ 
racter,  renewed  at  widely  different  intervals,  slightly 
varied  to  suit   the  occasion,  and  with  so  native  i 
simplicity  of  effect  that  the  severest  scrutiny  cannot 
detect  a  symptom  of  greater  or  less  originality  in 
one  case  than  in  another,  is  yet,  after  all,  like  the 
airap  iwura  or  tov  8'  dTraftn^ofjLSvog^  but  a  HomeriG 
form.   It  has,  consequently,  never  attracted  the  notice 
of  a  single  commentator,  as  illustrative  of  its  atlthoi^B 
skill  in  portraying  character,  still  less  of  unity  in  tin 
composition  of  the  poem.     Yet  the  attention  even  of 
the  mere  technical  grammarian  might  have  been  drawii 
to  the  following  considerations :  first,  that  the  passage 
occurs  in  the  Iliad  alone,  among  the  various  extant 
works  of  the  Homeric  school;  secondly,  that  it  is 
there  confined  to  Achilles  alone;  and,  thirdly,  that 
the  word  7rpoTSTt5;fdai,   the   most  prominent   of   its 
phrases,  occurs  but  these  three  times  in  the  entire 
Greek  vocabulary.      Similar  is  the  case  with   the 
twenty-four  appeals  of  Agamemnon  or  his  apologists 
to  the  influence  of  Ate.     Their  very  frequency,  and 
the  almost  exclusive  connexion  they  establish  between 
the  destinies  of  Atrides  and  that  goddess,  instead  of 
being  appreciated  by  the  critics  as  individualising 
the  hero's  character  and  the  poet's  art,  have  insured 
their  being  passed  over  among  the  general  mass  of 
epic  mannerism.     These  remarks  admit  of  more  or 
less  application  to  the  portraits  of  Diomed,  Telema- 
chus,  and  other  leading  characters  of  each  poem.^ 

But,  besides  the  parallel  passages  of  this  more 
significant  nature,  there  is  still  another  homelier 
class,  distinguished  by  equally  sure  criteria  from  the 

^  Supra,  Ch.  viii.  §  5.  sqq. 
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imon  routine  of  repetition,  and  representing  the 

ty  of  Homer's  genius,  the  more  vividly  perhaps, 

t   they  do  not  necessarily  represent  its  excel- 

le. 

'he  establishment  of  any  phrase  as  a  conventional 

n  implies,   as  already  remarked,  the  matter  it 

jribes  to  be  of  more  or  less  habitual  recurrence. 

us  however  suppose,  that,  in  a  long  series  of 
native,  some  object  or  idea  no  way  partaking  of 
.  familiar  character,  some  incidental,  perhaps 
ifferent,  fact,  turn  of  thought,  or  moral  sentiment, 
J  yet  happen  to  present  itself  on  more  occasions 
a  one,  perhaps  at  widely  different  intervals.  Let 
issume  it  to  be  embodied,  on  each  occasion,  in  the 
le  characteristic  form  of  language,  slightly  modi- 

perhaps  as  circumstances  might  suggest,  yet  so 
ilar  on  the  whole  as  to  convey  to  the  mind  an 
aediate  impression  of  general  identity.  In  such  a 
3  the  correspondence  could  not  obviously  be  the 
lit  of  conventional  usage.     There  would  remain 

following  alternatives :  chance,  plagiarism,  or  the 
ural  disposition  of  the  same  mind  to  express  a 
ilar  idea  in  a  similar  manner.  The  first  of  these 
irnatives  the  very  nature  of  the  texts  about  to  be 
>ted  will  set  aside.  The  second  is  excluded  both 
the  internal  evidence  of  originality  in  the  style 
those  texts,  and  by  the  obvious  improbability 
t,  in  respect  to  ideas  or  forms  of  expression  dis- 
^ished  in  themselves  by  no  very  striking  or 
uliar  features,  any  poet  of  ordinary  spirit  should 
'e  been  at  pains  to  filch  from  the  stores  of  a  neigh- 
ir  what  he  might  so  easily  have  produced  from 

own.  The  third  alternative  therefore,  unity  of 
hor,   would  alone  remain.      This,    however,    is 
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another  case  only  to  be  clearly  understood  by  aid  of 
example.  In  selecting  £ix)m  the  many  which  each 
poem  supplies,  a  preference  will  be  given  to  those 
where  the  parallel  extends  to  the  text  of  both,  as 
bearing  on  the  question  of  Homer's  unity  in  its 
broadest  shape. 
Examples  6.  lu  the  fuucral  games  of  Patroclus,  a  difference 
from  each  having  arfscn  as  to  the  distribution  of  prizes  in  the 
chariot  race,  Antilochus,  one  of  the  competitors,  pro- 
poses that  Achilles  should  present  his  opponent 
Eumelus  with  some  other  object  of  value,  in  place  of 
that  which  he  himself  claimed  with  better  right 
The  acquiescence  of  the  hero  in  this  suggestion  ia 
expressed  in  the  following  lines :  xxni.  658. 

*AvriXop^*,  Si  [jl\v  ^7}  [JL6  xsT^susig  otxoQsv  aXXo 
£u/t)]Xco  e^TiSoSvai,  iyw  Ss  xs  xa)  ro  rsXcereroi* 
Scoero)  ol  Qwprjxaf  rov  'Aerrspo^raTov  aTrrjupcov, 
p^aXxsov,  <p  wipi  ^eufJLa  ^aeivou  xatrtriripoio 
a/t^iSeS/vi}rai'  ttoXso^  Se  ol  oi^iog  strrai. 

The  simple  presentation  of  a  gift  might  perhap9 
form  the  subject  of  some  conventional  phrase;  but  that 
the  presentation,  under  the  above  peculiar  circum- 
stances, of  an  object  of  a  peculiar  description,  involv- 
ing the  mention  of  certain  events  and  names,  could 
ever  have  become  so,  is  hardly  conceivable.  When, 
therefore,  we  find  the  same  turn  of  expression  re- 
newed, in  the  precise  number  of  lines,  on  the  only 
other  occasion  where  the  circumstances  are  at  all 
analogous,  the  conclusion  is  unavoidable:  that  the 
correspondence  exhibits  the  spontaneous  recurrence,  to 
the  same  mind,  of  a  similar  form  of  words  to  express 
a  similar  idea.  The  case  in  point  is  where  Euryalus, 
the  young  Phaeacian  chief  who  had  insulted  Ulysses, 
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acquiesces  in  the  order  of  Alcinous  to  make  amends 
by  a  present  to  the  hero  :  vm.  401. 

Totyap  eyco  tov  ^ehov  apcerero/tai,  aJ^  <ru  xeXeusig  * 
Sroerco  0!  T08'  aop  TraypfaXxeov,  co  Stti  xcottij 
apyvpeT}^  xoXsov  Si  VBOvpitrroxt  eXi^avTog 
a/t^iSfSiVT^rai,  ttoXso^  Ss  o!  a^iov  lerrai. 

In  the  sixth  book  of  the  Iliad,  Helen,  addressing 
Hector  in  a  moment  of  bitter  mortification,  wishes 
herself  dead.  This  desire  is  expressed  in  five  lines 
of  a  peculiar  strain  of  imagery,  to  the  efifect,  that  it 
would  have  been  better  for  her  at  her  birth  to  have 
been  swept  from  the  earth  by  hurricanes,  or  en- 
gulfed in  the  waves  of  the  sea,  than  to  have  been 
reserved  for  her  present  fate.  The  whole  invocation 
is  marked  by  a  tone  of  mingled  grief  and  self-re- 
proach, in  fine  keeping  with  the  temper  and  habits 
of  the  suppliant.  In  the  Odyssey,  a  similar  prayer 
is  uttered  by  Penelope,  in  terms  which  are  but  a 
recast  of  the  same  passage,  adapted  to  the  difierent 
character  of  the  heroine,  a  tone  of  plaintive  languor 
being  substituted  for  the  remorseful  petulance  of 
Helen.  The  address  is  here  to  Diana,  as  angel  of 
death.  The  mourner  awakes  in  the  morning  to  a 
renewed  sense  of  her  desolate  condition  ;  and,  sitting 
up  in  her  bed,  invokes  the  goddess  to  finish  her 
sufferings.     The  two  passages  are  here  collated : 

II.  Yi.  844. 

iSiep  ifJuTof  xuvhg  xoxo/tijp^avoo,  oxpuoscrtrrigy 

wg  [jJ  O^sTC  f^ltMLTi  TCO  OTS  /tff  TTpwTOV  T6X6  jLtljTTjp, 

oTp^fferdai  Trpo^ipoutra  xaxii  aviftoio  dusXXa 
tig  opog^  Tj  elg  xufux,  ^roXu^XoiV^oio  daXaererT}^, 
ivQa  [jLt  xZfJL  d7rosp<rt  Trapog  raZt  spya  yevitrQai, 
VOL.  II.  C 
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Od.  XT.  61. 

Xov  iv)  (TTr^^Btrtn  0aXo3<r*  ex  ^x^imv  ?Xoio, 
aitrixa  vDv*  ^  sTreira  /x'  avapTra^atra  dusXXa 
ofpf  oiTo  Trpo^epovtra  xar  ^epocvra  xsXst/da, 
£V  9rpop^o>;^  S^  ^aXoi  a^oppoou  ^ilxeavoTo. 

The  poetical  identity  of  these  texts  is  obvious. 
The  verbal  identity,  on  the  other  hand,  is  so  slight, 
as  to  preclude  all  suspicion  of  vulgar  commonplace ; 
even  supposing  the  etiquette  of  epic  art  could  have 
prescribed  a  set  form  for  invocations  of  death  by 
distressed  females.  With  the  exception  of  the  equal 
number  of  verses,  and  of  a  single  line  or  half-line  in 
each  passage,  the  correspondence  is  not  in  the  letter 
but  the  spirit ;  in  the  peculiar  vein  of  imagery,  and 
the  plaintive  flow  of  numbers,  as  modified  to  suit  the 
genius  of  the  speakers. 

Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  two  fol- 
lowing verses  of  the  speech  addressed  by  Achilles  to 
the  ambassadors  of  Agamemnon :  ix.  312. 

e^Qpog  yap  ftoi  xs7vo$  ofJuSyg  *Af8ao  9ruX>](rii/, 
0^  -^  BTBpov  [jl\v  xsvdj]  iv)  ^pstrh^  aXXo  Ss  g/Tjj. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  pithy  sentences  of  Homer, 
condensing  in  a  few  words  maxims  of  fundamental 
morality  which  pages  of  didactic  philosophy  could 
never  bring  home  with  equal  force  to  the  apprehen- 
sion. Such  a  denunciation,  prominently  put  forth  in 
the  exordium  of  the  noblest  efibrt  of  the  eloquence 
of  Achilles,  coidd  hardly  be  a  scrap  of  trite  common- 
place. It  is  however  once  reproduced  in  the  Odys- 
sey, in  its  full  spirit,  the  letter  being  slightly  varied 
to   suit  the  case,  where  Ulysses,  in  his  disguise  of 

^  Conf.  Od.  xynx.  203. 
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mendicant,  indignantly  repeU  the  doubt  expressed 
by  EumaBus  of  the  veracity  of  his  tale :  xiv.  156. 

6)(Qpog  yap  [toi  xsTvog  ofiiog  *A^ao  TruTirjtn 
ylyifSToUf  og  Tiviri  tlxoay  axarqXia  fia^Bi. 

It  were  certainly  a  marvellous  coincidence,  that  two 
independant  authors,  each  on  the  single  occasion 
where  he  uses  the  expression  "  hateful  as  the  gates 
of  hell,"  should  apply  it  to  the  vice  of  lying. 

Still  more  curious  perhaps  in  its  identity,  as  in 
its  variety,  is  the  parallel  in  the  two  following  pas- 
sages, one  from  each  poem,  concerning  the  destinies 
of  their  respective  protagonists  : 

H.  xz.  126. 

7va  jUrij  Ti  (JATaTpwstro'i  irAQritn    . 

enjftipov  u<rrep09  aZrs  tol  TTBltrBrai^  atrtra  oi  A7crot; 

yeivo[JLev(p  e^ivijcrs  x/ya>  ore  [jliv  rixs  fJ^'^rrip*.    . 

el  y  *A;^iXiw^     .     .     •      . 

Od.  yn.  195. 

[XT^hi  rt  [A^trirrjiyig  yt  xaxov  xa)  ?r^jt4a  9radif}<ri, 
TPpiv  ye  Tov  T^g  yair^g  ffTri^ij/tevai  •  evQa  8*  eweira 
weitrerai  aerera  oi  A7(ra  K.araxX&Qeg  re  ^apeiai 
yei90[/L6Vip  V7}(ravro  X/vco  are  [jliv  rexe  /A^jri^p* 
e\  ii  Tig  aSamrtoif     .     •     •     . 

Another  singularly  delicate  example  of  the  same 
association  of  ideas  suggesting  like  forms  of  expres- 
sion, once  in  each  poem,  occurs  in  the  third  book  of 
the  Iliad  and  the  first  of  the  Odyssey.  In  the  fonner 
place,  after  the  Trojan  elders  had  remarked  concern- 
ing Helen :  m.  156.  sqq. 

o&  vijUrfo*!^,  Tp&ag  xo)  eiixvi^[jLt^ag  *A)(^uiohg 

TOILS'  offL^l  Tuvaix)  ToXuv  xfi^^^^  a\yea  jratr^eiy,  .  .  . 


«.  o 
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Priam  rejoins,  addressing  himself  to  the  heroine : 

In  the  Odyssey  the  substance  of  both  texts  is  com- 
bined in  the  reply  of  Telemachus  to  his  mother,  who 
had  chid  the  bard  for  singing  the,  to  her,  afflicting 
song  of  Troy :  i.  347. 

ou  vti  r  aottol 
alrioi*  aXXa  wo^i.Zsug  alriog^  o<rrs  hl^axnif 
avSpaeriy  aX^ijcrT^o-iv  oTrwg  f9gXj3(riv  sxaoro). 
rotiTtt)  S*ou  vi  1KB  (Tig  AavoLwtf  xotxov  oTrov  asiieiv. 

Pandarus,  the  Lycian  archer,  on  the  failure  of 
several  shots  aimed  at  distinguished  Greek  warriors, 
vents  his  spleen  in  bitter  maledictions  of  his  weapon : 
V.  212. 

b\  Ss  xe  i/0(rr)](rco,  xa)  6<ro4/o[jLai  o^daXjtiioTeri 
TrarpiS*  i/x^v  aXop^ov  rs  ka\' u^t^ftps^eg  [tsyA  Sco/ux, 
auriV  s^rsir'  oltt  ifxsTo  xdpr}  ra/toi  aXKorpiog  ^wg^ 
Si  jct^  iyai  raSe  to^ol  ^aavtS  iv  Trvp)  QeItju. 

In  the  Odyssey  the  same  emphatic  denunciation, 
under  such  modification  as  the  case  required,  is 
directed  by  the  disguised  Ulysses  against  his  son's 
want  of  spirit,  in  a  speech  already  noticed  in  treating 
of  the  young  prince's  character,  and  which  is  itself 
but  one  continued  series  of  illustrations  of  the  present 
subject:  xvi.  92.  sqq. 

7}  fjLoKa  [Jiiii  xarc/^oLTrTST  axoioitrog  ^iXoy  J^Top 
old  ^ars  pLvrjcrripag  aTa<rflaXa  [trjj^oLvdatrQou 
Od.  in.     sv  fjLsydpoigy  aexijTi  (rsdsv  ToiouTOt/  livrog ! 

212.     T»/  v\    *      \    '  t      '  ^  r  y        /  -1.'^* 

sqq.      ^'^^  /^o<9  ^s  sxoav  uTTooaftvatrai^  ^  (re  ye  Xaoi 
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Od. 

xvni. 

140. 


II.  V. 
212. 
sqq 

Od. 

XXI 

262 


:•} 


Od.x3 

316- 
319. 


l[jiMpva[jJvoi(n  wiiroi^By  xoii  si  jciisya  veixog  opr^rai  ; 
at  yap  eymv  ourco  viog  elVjv  tcoS*  ett)  dvfJitSf 

axirix  sttut  air  61jls7o  xdprj  rajuioi  ctXXorpio^  ^o>^9 
61  /t^  gyoi  xeivoKTi  xaxov  Trdvrea'a-i  yffvo//x7jv, 
Ixdoiv  6^  fjiiyapov  Aasprid&ea)  'OStxr^o^. 
61  y  au  /x6  ^rXijAti?  hafJLaa-aiaro  [jlouvov  iovra^ 
0ouXo//t7]y  X*  6y  iiKtStri  xaraxrclixevog  [JLiyapbitn 
TsQudiMsv,  ^  TaS6  7'  al^v  d^txia  spy  opdatrQai, 
^eivovg  rs  orru^eXi^o/jtevoti^,  ^[uodg  rs  yxtvoSxag 
pua'rdl^ovTag  asixsX/o)^  xard  ^wfAXtra  xa\d ! 

This  passage  deserves  attention  on  its  own  in- 
dividual merits,  as  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
Homer's  poetical  rhetoric,  combining  the  martial  fire 
of  the  Iliad  with  the  ethic  terseness  of  the  Odyssey. 
As  no  address  could  be  more  appropriate  to  the 
occasion,  so  none  can  bear  on  its  own  face  more 
genuine  evidence  of  originality;  and  yet,  as  will 
appear  by  reference  to  the  marginal  citations,  there 
is  scarcely  a  line  of  it  which  has  not  its  parallel, 
either  to  the  letter,  or  in  the  spirit,  in  some  portion 
of  one  or  other  poem. 

It  is  impossible  to  suppose  this  noble  address  a 
mere  cento  of  scraps  of  epic  mannerism.  It  clearly 
displays  the  operation  of  the  same  genius  working  up 
a  new  creation,  by  a  new  disposition  of  the  same 
well-selected  stock  of  materials.^ 

With  the  latter  part  of  the  passage  may  be  further 

^  Among  the  yarious  other  more  or  less  curious  examples  that  might 
be  cited  of  such  recurrence  of  the  same  or  similar,  but  not  commonplace, 
passages,  expressive  of  the  same  or  cerate  ideas  of  an  ordinary  or 
familiar  character,  maj  be  compared :  11.  i.  85.  sqq.  with  Od.  xvi.  436. 
sqq. ;  II.  XYin.  511.  sq.  with  zxn.  118.  120.,  and  Od.  xv.  412. 

c  3 
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collated  the  following  series  of  texts,  marked  by  the 
same  Homeric  energy,  and  varied  with  the  same 
Homeric  tact : 

Od.  XI.  489. 

ri  TToLtriv  i/exuetrtrt  xara^dijctivoKriv  dpourtrtiv. 

0(1.  xn.  350. 

^otiXo/t*  oiira^  irf>og  xtjfJLa  yavdov  awo  fiuftoy  oXfcrcraiy 
^  hrfik  (TTpsifysfr&atf  i(ov  iv  tojerco  fpii/tif]! 

n.  XT.  511. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

HOMEB.      STYLE.      ITS  ETHIC   ELEMENT. 

I 

.1.  PHILOSOPHY  OF  HOMEB*S  STYLE.  ART  OF  DRAMATI6INO  THOUGHT. — 
2.  ART  OF  DESCBIBINO  THOUGHT. — 3.  AFFECTION  OF  STMPATHT 4  AF- 
FECTION   OF    OBIEF.  —  5.    AS    DISPLAYED    IN    DIFFERENT    CHARACTERS. 

6.  VANITY  OF  HUMAN  LIFE.  —  7.  FORCE  OF  ETHIC  CONTRAST.  COMIC  ELE- 
MENT OF  HOMER*8   STYLE.        PLAY  OF   WORDS,   OR  PUN.      CONVERSATIONAL 

'       HUMOUR.  —  8.  HOMEBXC  TEST,  OR  TRIAL. 

1.  The  importance  of  the  distinction  drawn  in  the  Pbiioaophy 
foregoing  chapter  wiU  be  apparent  throughout  the  ^yi^.*'""''' 
following  analysis.  Almost  every  attempt  to  illus- 
trate the  more  delicate  characteristics  of  Homer's 
language,  sentiment,  or  imagery,  will  involve  a  colla- 
tion of  parallel  passages,  and,  in  so  far,  of  epic  common- 
places. So  that,  in  fact,  were  the  poems  to  be  judged 
by  the  prevailing  doctrine  relative  to  this  feature 
of  poetical  usage,  much  of  what  constitutes  their 
acknowledged  superiority  to  all  other  works  of  their 
class  would  reflect  little  more  credit  on  their  author, 
than  the  mere  putting  together  of  second-hand  mate- 
rials, prepared  and  numbered  for  his  use.  Attention 
will  first  be  directed  to  certain  modes  of  expression, 
which,  as  embodying  some  of  the  higher  intellectual 
attributes  of  Homer,  will  here  be  comprised  under 
the  head  of  the  Philosophy  of  his  Style. 

Exclusively  proper  to  Homer  is  his  art  of  drama-  An  of  dm- 
tislng,  not  merely  action,  but  thought ;  not  merely  ^^^ 
the  intercourse  between  man  and  man,  but  between 
man  and  himself,  between  his  passions  and  his  judge- 
ment. .   The  mechanism  of  which  the  poet  here  chiefly 

c  4 
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avails  himself  is,  to  exhibit  the  person  under  tie 
influence  of  excited  feelings  as  communing  with,  ci^ 
as  Homer  defines  it,  addressing,  his  own  mind ;  dis- 
cussing the  subject  of  his  solicitude  under  its  varioos 
aspects,  as  a  question  at  issue  between  his  judgement 
and  himself.  The  conflicting  feelings  are  thus,  as  it 
were,  personified ;  while  the  current  of  the  language^ 
often  the  very  sound  of  the  words,  is  so  nic^ 
adapted  to  the  turns  of  the  self-dialogue,  that  the 
breast  of  the  man  seems  laid  open  before  us,  and,  in 
the  literal  sense  of  the  term,  we  read  his  thoughts  as 
they  flit  through  his  bosom.  The  pleasure  whidi 
Homer  takes  in  tjiis  figure  of  epic  rhetoric  is  as 
remarkable  as  his  skill  in  its  management.  It  recuis 
in  numberless  instances  throughput  both  poems^ 
under  such  happy  adaptation  to  characters  or  d^ 
cumstances,  as  to  obviate  all  risk  of  satiety  in  the 
reader.  Yet  it  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  the  poet 
most  freely  resorts  to  his  familiar  expedient  of  con- 
ventional phraseology.  The  structure  of  these  texts 
hinges  chiefly  on  three  expressive  forms.  The  first 
is  the  introduction  to  the  soliloquy : 

The  second  is  the  transition  from  hesitation  to  reso- 
lution : 

aXXa  TtTj  [Ml  TOAJTOL  ^i7iO$  SisXi^aTO  dufj^og ; 

The  third,  under  two  varieties,  resumes  the  general 
course  of  the  narrative : 

e(og  0  ra5d'  (opfjLaivs  xara  ^pivct  xcu  xara  QufjLov, 
To^pa     .... 

or 

o)8ff  hi  ol  ^poviovTi  8oa<r<raro  xipiiov  s7vai.      .  .    , 
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le  first  is  rarely,  if  ever,  omitted  or  varied.     The 
:ond  is  confined  to  cases  where  the  rapid  approach 

the  crisis  required  an  equally  rapid  decision,  or 
lere  some  ignoble  expedient  which  had  at  first 
ggested  itself  is  discarded.  The  third  admits  of 
ireral  elegant  variations  of  the  above  more  standard 
:ms.  Among  the  many  parallel  cases,  the  two 
lowing,  one  from  each  poem,  are  well  adapted,  by 
eir  conciseness  and  simplicity,  for  immediate  illu&- 
ition. 

In  the  third  great  battle  of  the  Iliad,  the  Greek 
my  is  routed  and  flies.     Ulysses  vainly  endeavours 

rally  the  fugitives;  and,  on  looking  round,  finds 
mself  alone,  and  on  the  point  of  being  encircled  by 
e  Trojan  phalanx :  xi.  403. 

opfflTjVa^  8*apa  elire  7rpo$  ov  [tsyaTit^ropa  dujUrOv* 
cS [xoi  iyci,  riTrdQwl  [j^iya fjiev  xaxotf  at xs ^i^ftai, 
xXi)9ov  rap^T^trag*  to  Si  ply  toy  olI  xsp  olKcoo} 
[jLOtJVO$'  roog  S'  aXXou^*  Aavaohg  s^o^fre  Kpovicov 
aXXa  rii^  [jloi  raura  ^i\og  SisXs^aro  6u[t6g ; 
olSa  yap  orri  xaxoi  /tiv  aTroi^ourai  ^oXl/xoio, 
0^  Ss  x'  dpi(rTBxrr^(ri  l^Xt^  sw,  rov  h\  jxaXa  pfpett* 
ka-rdpLsvai  xpaTep&g,  y\T  63X137*  ^t  e^aX'  aXXov. 

%tog  0  ra5d*  iHpfxa^ve  xard  ^piua  xa)  xard  QufjLov 
ro^pa  8*  cTTi  Tpvicov  (rrlysg  ^Xuflov  aerTrioTotaiv, 


The  scene  is  here  painted  rather  than  described 
ow  precisely  are  the  thoughts  those  by  which  the 
•east  of  a  valiant  warrior  would  be  agitated  at  such 
moment:  how  well  does  the  hurried  abruptness 
the  sentences  in  the  first  half  of  the  passage  repre- 
nt   the  rapidity  with  which   the  dangers  of  the 
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crisis  would  be  passed  in  review:  how  fine  the 
transition  at  the  close,  from  hesitation  to  martial 
resolve ! 

With  this  passage  may  be  collated  the  following 
from  the  Odyssey,  where  the  same  hero,  cast  by  the 
waves  naked  and  exhausted  on  an  unknown  shore, 
revolves  in  his  mind,  while  reposing  on  the  sear  weed, 
the  dangers  he  may  have  to  encounter  in  this  new 
scene  of  adventure :  v.  464. 

op^flijera^  8*  dpa  sItts  wpog  ov  /xffyaXiJropa  flt>/tov  • 
(o  jttoi  lyco,  Ti  TrdQw !  ri  v6  /aoi  jttijxiOTa  yivrirou  • 

jtjwj  jtt*  a/tuSi^  (Tt/JStj  re  xaxrj  xa)  S^jXu^  iiptrrj^ 
«§  oTiiyrjTsTilrig  Sa]U,a<r>)  xexa^ijoVa  Qu[jl6v'     . 
el  Si  XBV  eg  xTurvv  dva^ag  xa)  hdtrxiov  SAtjv, 
6d[Jt,votg  iv  Tr\jxiv(ki(ri  xaraipaQu},  el  i^e  [JLsQsir) 
piyog  xa)  xdfJLarog^  y'KMxepog  hi  jttoi  Zirvog  S7re7i&fi^ 
ielBco  [XTi  Qi^psctr^v  sXaip  xa)  xipfxa  yivwfJLai. 
cog  dpa  ol  ^poviovri  Soao'O'aro  xephiov  eJvat, 

The  same  series  of  adventures^  contains  other  similar 
texts,  offering  in  some  points  a  still  closer  parallel  to 
that  cited  from  the  Iliad. 

But  the  finest  examples  of  this  kind  of  dramatic 
mechanism  are  in  the  successive  encounters  of  Agenor 
and  Hector  with  Achilles.^  The  passages  are  too 
long  for  citation ;  but  the  reader  who  would  rightly 
appreciate  the  evidence  of  parallel  usage,  as  bearing 
on  the  authorship  of  the  poems,  would  do  well  to 
collate  them,  in  themselves,  and  with  others  similar 
of  either  poem.     Each  of  the  Trojan  heroes  is  repre- 

'  298.  sqq.  355.  sqq.  407.  sqq. ;  conf.  H.  xyu.  90.  sqq. 
'  IL  zxi.  552.  sqq.,  xxn.  98.  sqq. 
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Bted  in  fiice  of  his  terrible  adversary,  revolving  in 
js  mind,  or,  as  the  poet  has  it,  ^^  consulting  his  own 
reat-hearted  soul,"  what  was  to  be  done  in  so  fearful 
I  emergency;  and  the  various  courses  suggested, 
ith  their  respective  feasibilities,  difficulties,  dangers, 
«  reviewed  in  a  succession  of  abrupt  and  hurried 
lestions,  with  the  usual  contrast  between  the  vacil- 
tion  of  the  commencement  and  the  bold  determina- 
on  at  the  dose.     The  train  of  thought  in  the  mind 

•  Hector  also  reflects  some  of  the  more  prominent 
aits  of  his  character.  His  first  idea  is  flight. 
ere  his  pride  interferes.  He  reverts  with  bitter 
pentance  to  his  late  vaunts  to  Polydamas,  and  the 
•proaches  to  be  endured  from  his  countrymen  were 
5  now  meanly  to  shrink  from  a  danger  which  he 
len  afiected  to  despise.  Death  were  better  than 
Lch  indignity !  But  on  the  advance  of  Pelides  his 
mrage  again  breaks  down.  He  now  thinks  of  sup- 
icating  quarter  under  pledge  of  redress  to  the 
reeks.  The  wandering  hurry  of  the  ensuing  verses 
•alises  with  astonishing  eflect  the  rapid  precision 
ith  which  the  mind,  even  in  the  most  desperate 
nergency,  will  survey  the  minutest  details  of  expe- 
ents  to  be  adopted  or  results  anticipated.     The  act 

•  submission,  the  words,  the  very  gestures,  by  which 
3  might  propitiate  the  wrath,  or  tempt  the  avarice, 

•  the  fierce  Mjrrmidon ;  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  the 
snalties,  the  sacrifices,  the  oaths ;  all  flit  across  his 
ind  in  crowded  succession.  This  vision  of  recreant 
If-preservation  is  dispelled  by  a  brilliant  transition 
\  better  thoughts,  in  the  line  which,  on  such  occa- 
cms,  gives  the  decisive  turn  to  the  menta-l  drama : 

aXXa  rtri  [jloi  raSra  ^iT^og  S/sXe^aro  Qufxog !      . 
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In  the  parallel  self-dialogue  of  Ageiior,  the  flitting  of 
the  mind  over  all  the  vicissitudes,  localities,  scenery, 
of  the  meditated  flight,  concealment,  and  return  to 
quarters,  is  shadowed  forth  with  even  still  more 
magic  effect. 

The  value  of  these  forms  consists  greatly  in  the 
emphatic  power  of  certain  peculiarly  Homeric  phrases 
for  the  emotions  called  into  activity.  'Op^fleco  signifies 
any  deep  mental  affection.  AieXe^aro,  a  word  never 
occurring  in  Homer  but  in  the  verse  above  cited,  is 
the  verb  reflexive  of  the  noun  "  self-dialogue,"  which 
term  better  expresses  the  spirit  of  these  passages 
than  the  more  familiar  one  of  soliloquy.  'OpyuoLivw 
denotes  the  rushing  of  thought  to  and  fro  in  a  mind 
violently  agitated.  The  importance  of  these  and  other 
cognate  expressions  in  their  bearing  on  the  unity  of 
the  poet's  genius  will  further  appear  in  the  sequel. 
Artofde-  2.  The  skill  with  which  Homer,  in  his  narrative 
JJJ^^^  capacity,  describes  the  workings  of  the  human  breast, 
is  no  less  peculiar  to  himself,  than  his  method  of  por- 
traying them  through  his  dramatic  agency.  Here,  too, 
as  a  general  rule,  an  introductory  line  announces  the 
agitated  state  of  the  mind.  Then  follows  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  expedients  which  present  themselves.  A 
third  clause  announces  the  resolution  adopted.  Here, 
also,  the  value  of  the  forms  depends  greatly  on  certain 
words  of  pointedly  significant  sound  and  sense.  The 
first  is  (kipikyipii^my  untranslatable,  like  o;^^,  by  any 
single  English  term,  but  denoting  anxious  meditation, 
or  fluctuation  of  mind.  The  second  ioa^oficuj  equally 
unprovided  with  an  English  synonyme,  expresses  the 
decision  arrived  at*,  after  much  hesitation,  and  with 
still  lurking  doubt  of  its  propriety.  The  word  occurs 
(with  a  single  exception)  exclusively  in  the  combi- 
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nation  Soacro-aro  xip&iov  f7yai,  which  may  be  rendered  : 
"  it  seemed  on  the  whole  for  the  best ;  "  dubie  visum 
est.  Examples  are  subjoined  of  the  more  familiar 
varieties  of  parallel  texts : 

Hxm.  455. 

1}  riva  xoti  Tpaicov  irapltrtrairo  [JLsyaQu[xtoyj 
oi'^  Wfaj^mprf^ireLg^  ^  Trupr^trairo  xai  olog. 
iSSff  Sf  ol  ^povsovri  $oa<reraro  xip^top  etvai^ 
/dijyaf  ffx'  AfVf /ay. 

Od.Ti.  141. 

'^  T^oJmdv  Tiltrtroiro  Xa^cvv  euwTrsa  xouprjv^ 
j]  aSra>^  iTrietrtriv  a?ro(rraSa  /x£iXi;^/oi(riv  .... 
co^  d^  01  ^poviovTt  hoatrtraTO  xaphov  etvoUy 
TJo'^so'dai  iyristrtn. 

In  the  sixteenth  book  of  the  Iliad  Jupiter  directs 
the  coarse  of  the  battle :  647. 

xoXXflt  fJLoW  OLft^)  ^6v(p  IlarpoxXou  fj^spfj^r^pH^wv^ 
71  ^$19  xal  xsfvov  sy}  xparepjl  ua-fjJvrj  .   •   •   . 
j^aXxcD  8;](oo^9  a^o  r  cS[jLiov  rsxiyji  IXi^rai, 
'^  iri  xoLi  7r\so98(r(ny  o^iXXeisy  Troyoy  aiTruy. 
cSSff  Sff  Of  ^poyfoyri  Soa<ro'aro  xap^tov  eluott. 

In  the  Odyssey,  after  the  death  of  the  suitors,  the 
trembling  bard :  xxii.  sss. 

S/p^a  Si  ^petr)  [tipfv/jptl^Bp, 
^  f xSu^  fAiydpoio  Aiog  [tsyaXou  ?ror}  ^cofMU 
fpxff/ou  f^oiro  rtmyf/JvoVj  evff  apa  ttoXXcc 
AatpTT^g  ^Oiu<rs6g  rs  ^owv  eiri  fJir^pl*  sxaiov^ 
^  yotiyfloy  XiVeroiro  wpo<rat^a$  '08u<r^a. 
iSSf  Sf  Of  ^poyfoyri  Soa<r<raro  xipiiou  sTyai.^  •   •   •   • 

*  Conf.  n.  I.  189.,  n.  8^  vra.  167.,  xiv.  159.;  Od.  x.  50^  xvi.  74., 
ZTHL  90. 
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Considering  the  striking  character  and  frequent 
recurrence  of  these  kindred  forms,  their  occasional 
employment  might  naturally  have  been  expected  in 
other  works  ranked  by  modem  critics  as  jointly  repre- 
senting the  "  common  epic  genius."  Yet  in  the  five 
or  six  thousand  lines  to  which  that  common  privilege 
is  held  to  attach,  there  is  not  only  no  approach  to 
any  such  modes  of  expression,  but  the  very  phrases 
o^dicoj  [jLspfjirjpll^a)^  Soa^ojoai,  to  which  may  be  added 
wop^6pa)j  and  some  others  of  cognate  power  still  to  be 
noticed,  constituting  the  pith  and  marrow  of  the 
passages,  are  confined  (with  a  single  exception  in  the 
case  of  oypkco^)  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  alone 
among  the  productions  of  the  early  epic  Muse.^  In 
regard  to  a  portion,  and  perhaps  not  the  least  ex- 
pressive of  their  number.  Homer's  exclusive  property 
extends  from  the  epic  vocabulary  to  the  language  at 
large.®  It  would  almost  appear  as  if  they  had  been 
created,  had  flourished,  and  become  extinct,  with  the 
genius  which  alone  possessed  the  faculty  of  so  vividly 
apprehending^  the  images  they  help  to  animate. 

Sometimes  the  play  of  Lard  emotion,  instead 
of  a  dialogue  between  the  man  and  his  mind,  is 
described  with    like    dramatic    effect  as  a  conflict 


1  Hesiod.  Theog.  558. 

*  'OxOlci>  is  used  bj  Homer  (with  two  exceptions,  in  the  participle  form 
6xBii<Tas)  twenty-seven  times;  eighteen  in  the  Uiad,  nine  in  the  Odyssey: 
fupfiripiZiMt  thirty-seven  times;  ten  in  the  Uiad,  twenty-seven  in  the 
Odyssey :  iropipvpta  five  times ;  twice  in  the  Iliad,  thrice  in  the  Odyssey : 
doaKofiat  eleven  times  (ten  of  these  in  the  form  dodaffard)  four  times  in 
the  Biad,  seven  in  the  Odyssey :  dukiiaro  (five  times)  is  confined  to  the 
niad. 

'  The  same  may  probably  be  said  in  substance,  if  not  to  the  letter,  of  the 
remainder ;  which,  when  occurring  in  authors  of  a  later  period,  are  used 
in  a  mere  spirit  of  imitation,  as  obsolete  Homeric  idiomi.  Conf.  Ludan. 
De  conscr.  hist.  c.  xxii. 
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between  himself  and  his  heart.  The  finest  example 
of  this  kind  is  in  the  Odyssey.  Ulysses,  in  his 
diBguise  of  beggar,  reposing  in  the  vestibule  of  the 
palace,  hears  the  maidens  of  his  household  sallying 
forth  with  joyous  levity  to  their  rendezvous  with 
their  suitor-paramours.  His  blood  boils  up  at  this 
pollution  of  his  domestic  honour  with  so  fervid  an 
mdignation,  that  he  can  scarce  refrain  from  inflicting 
ponishment  with  his  own  hand  on  the  wanton  crew. 
This  mental  struggle  is  dramatised  under  the  figure  of 
his  heart,  jealous  of  his  honour,  barking  or  growling 
within  his  bosom  at  his  forbearance.  Striking  his 
breast,  he  chides  the  rebellious  organ  of  his  pride  and 
passion,  telling  it  to  bear,  for  it  has  borne  n^ore 
bitter  insults,  and  to  trust,  as  formerly,  to  his  wisdom 
for  delivery  from  disaster  or  disgrace :  Od.  xx.  13. 

xpailr^  6s  o!  sv^ov  uXdxrei^ 
wg  i\  xiioiy  a/u.aX^o'i  ^ep)  o'xvT^a^cstro'i  3s0coo'a, 
Awip  ayyoiijeracr*  uy\,aei,  [JLeftovip  rs  [jLa^ea-Qai^ 
wg  pa  rou  fviov  ^Xaxrei  ayaiojaevou  xaxa  epya ' 
arriifio$  i\  ir'Kri^a.g  xpoBirjv  ^y/raTrf  fJuuQo}  * 

rirXadi  S^  xpahivj^  xal  xuvTspou  dtXXo  ttot  erXij^.  .  • 
mg  i^ar  iv  crrfistrtn  xaQairTOfJLSvog  ^/Xoj/  rjTop' 
TiS  Z\  [jLoTi  ev  TTsitrrj  xpa^lr^  [Jiivs  TSTTir^wfa, 
ifafTiifjJwg 

This  brilliant  passage  illustrates  also  the  advantage 
of  ancient  over  modem  art,  in  the  range  of  imagery 
which  the  former  allows.  The  comparison  of  the 
hero's  heart  growling  at  the  pollution  of  his  house- 
hold, to  a  bitch  in  her  lair  snarling  at  the  stranger 
a[^roaching  her  whelps,  appropriate  and  spirited  as 
it  is  in  the  artless  mood  of  the  primitive  bard,  would. 
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in  the  page  of  a  modem  poet,  be  taxed,  no  doabt,  as 
coarse  or  inelegant.^ 

In  the  Iliad  the  heart  of  Achilles  is  made  the 
subject  of  a  similar,  bat  less  detdled,  personification : 

I.  188. 

^  iye  ^aayaww  i^  ipwrcaiMjoo^  irofCL  [vr^pw.   .   . 

Among  the  more  expressive  terms  above  noticed  as 
pecoliar  to  the  ethic  vocabulary  of  Homer  is  rop^upw. 
It  denotes  in  its  primary  sense  a  lurid  darkening  or 
louring,  more  especially  the  dark  heaving  of  the  sea 
on  the  approach  of  a  storm ;  and,  by  an  appropriate 
metaphor,  the  fluctuations  of  the  human  breast  when 
filled  with  gloomy  forebodings.  The  finest  example, 
both  of  its  direct  and  figurative  use,  is  where  Nestor, 
while  nursing  a  wounded  comrade  in  his  tent,  alarmed 
by  the  tumult  of  battle  thick^ng  around  the  camp, 
goes  forth  to  reconnoitre.  The  efiect  produced  on 
the  old  hero  by  the  scene  of  national  disaster  that 
presents  itself  is  thus  described :  xnr.  i6. 

tD^  ST  on  wop^upnfi  iri7iet/og  l»iyoL  xufiari  xcd^cd, 
ia'iri[uif<i¥  \iyiwv  aycjttmy  \at^pa  xf  Xetida  •   •  • 
wg  0  yipmv  mpfJLaivif  iai^ifJLMwog  xara  dujtAoy. 

The  natural  phenomenon  here  described  is  familiar 
to  voyagers  in  the  narrow  broken  seas  of  Greece. 
The  wind  freshening  after  a  calm,  behind  some 
projecting  headland  or  at  such  a  distance  as  to  be 

'  No  k»8  graphic  and  spirited*  while  still  less  compatible  with  modem 
poettcftl  nffinemcnt,  is  the  easuiiig  simile  (t.  25.  sqq.) ;  where  the  tossing 
of  the  hero  on  his  feverish  couch,  mmid  the  fierce  straggle  in  his  bosom 
between  boiiitig  indigoation  and  stoicml  s^f-command,  is  likened  to  the 
tasing  of  n  haggis  (tor  ioch^  in  iiict>  is  the  dish  described)  in  a  boiling 
<anhiroa> 


1^ 
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unobserved  by  the  navigator,  will  frequently  send 
across  the  otherwise  smooth  surface  of  the  sea  a 
heavy  rolling  swell,  as  the  precursor  of  an  ap- 
proaching squall.  This  phenomenon  is  dramatised 
by  the  poet  under  the  admirable  figure  of  the  sea 
itself  darkly  presaging  the  coming  disturbance  of  its 
waters,  as  Nestor  forebodes  the  adverse  tide  of  war.^ 
The  phrase  irop^upco  also  occurs  thrice  in  the  Odyssey, 
to  express  the  anxious  meditation  by  the  way  of  a 
person  embarked  in  some  hazardous  enterprise:  iv. 

427.  572.,  X.  309. 

and  once  in  the  strikingly  parallel  verse  of  the  Iliad : 

XXI.  551. 

itrrri'  ToXXa  hi  ol  x^aSnj  yrop^vps  [Jiivovri, 

Observe,  too,  with  what  propriety  the  imagery  is 
varied  in  the  case  of  Penelope.  Unlike  the  turbulent 
excitement  of  the  stem  warrior,  the  Sittings  of 
anxious  thought  which  agitate  her  gentle  bosom  in 
the  stillness  of  the  night,  are  compared,  in  a  simile  of 
singular  richness  and  delicacy,  to  the  varied  note  of 
the  nightingale,  pouring  forth  her  plaintive  song  at 
the  same  hour  of  darkness  and  solitude.^ 

Homer's  power  of  embodying  in  words  the  freedom 
and  rapidity,  apart  from  the  subject,  of  thought,  is 
finely  exemplified   in   his   comparison   of  the   swift 

^  A  closely  analogous  figure,  borrowed  from  a  more  advanced  stage  of 
tbe  same  phenomenon,  is  the  comparison  of  the  distraction  of  councils 
among  the  Greeks,  after  a  lost  battle,  to  the  waves  agitated  bj  conflicting 
vinda :  D.  ix.  5. 

itfC  ^  dytftoi  ivo  irovrov  Spiytrov  IxOvStvray  •  •  . 
l\96yT  liairiytic  •  .  •  • 
&C  iMZ*TO  OvfiOQ  iyi  <rTrjOi<r<rty  'Ax"(m*v, 
<  xn.  515. 
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execution  of  the  will  of  heaven  by  its  ministers,  to 
the  imagination  of  a  far-travelled  man  passing  in 
review  the  scenes  he  has  visited :  IL  xv.  so. 

wg  0  or  ay  ou§ji  voog  avipog^  oerr  em  xoAAi^y 
ya7ay  fXi^Xot/dco^,  ^psir)  TrsfjxoLKiiLj^a'i  vorftrji' 
ivff  iltr^Vf  Tj  lydot'  [JLSUOivrjfria'l  re  xoXXa* 
(og  xpaiTTv&g  [tsfJLama  Sie?rraro  xorvia '^Hpij. 

The  freedom  of  thought  is  indeed  a  natural  and  long 
since  hackneyed  figure  for  swiftness  of  motion.  But 
Homer  alone  has  found  means  of  dramatising  the 
simile;  and  the  faculty,  itself  endued  with  person- 
ality, asserts  and  rejoices  in  its  boundless  liberty. 
Affection  3.  The  poct's  knowledge  of  human  nature  is  no 
paihy?  l^ss  effectively  displayed  in  his  treatment  of  the 
more  prominent  passions  or  affections  as  common  to 
mankind  in  the  aggregate,  than  as  peculiar  to  indi- 
vidual characters.  Attention  will  first  be  directed 
to  his  singularly  delicate  sense  of  the  affection  of 
sympathy.  Whoever  has  known  grief  must  have 
experienced  how  readily  our  own  distresses  find  vent 
in  the  tears  we  shed  for  those  of  others ;  how  often, 
in  what  appears  at  the  moment  but  the  effect  of  com- 
miseration, we  are  influenced  as  much  or  more  by  a 
selfish,  as  a  purely  compassionate,  impulse.  Let  any 
one  cast  his  eyes  over  an  audience  intent  on  an  elo- 
quent funeral  oration,  and  observe  down  whose  cheeks 
the  tears  flow  most  copiously,  or  from  what  bosom 
the  most  convulsive  sobs  proceed.  Will  it  be  found 
in  every  case  that  the  persons  so  affected  are  those 
most  remarkable  for  the  tenderness  of  their  hearts  ? 
Will  it  not  rather  appear  that  they  are  such  as  have 
themselves  smarted  most  recently  and  severely  under 
affliction  ?    It  is,  therefore,  their  ovm  sorrow,  rather 
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than  that  of  the  bereaved  widow  or  orphan,  which  so 
deeply  affects  them.  But,  although  this  excess  of 
sympathy  may  be  selfish,  it  is  not  without  its  moral 
value.  Every  impulse  which  softens  the  heart  to- 
wards distress  is  in  itself  amiable.  As  a  general  rule, 
those  who  have  suffered  most  themselves  most  readily 
feel  for  the  misfortunes  of  their  neighbours ;  and, 
were  it  possible,  in  any  such  case  as  that  above  sup- 
posed, to  analyse  the  component  elements  of  grief,  it 
would  probably  be  found,  that,  even  deducting  those 
of  a  purely  selfish  nature,  such  as  remained  would  be 
greater  on  the  part  of  the  afflicted  than  of  the  light- 
bearted  portion  of  the  audience. 

Nowhere  does  the  moral  ingredient  of  Homer's  poe- 
try assume  more  marked  features  of  individuality, 
than  in  his  deep  sense  and  beautiful  treatment  of  this 
delicate  affection.  A  striking  example  is  in  the 
scene  in  the  quarters  of  Achilles,  after  the  death  of 
Patroclus,  where  the  chorus  of  captive  females  respond 
to  the  lament  of  Briseis :  xix.  30i. 

HarpoxXov  irpo^atriv^  er^cov  8*  aircoi/  xr^os'  Ixaerrij. 

The  simple  conciseness  of  the  expression,  as  com- 
pared with  the  fulness  of  the  idea  conveyed,  renders 
this  one  of  the  most  exquisite  touches  of  its  kind  in 
either  poem. 

^  It  maj  be  proper  to  caution  the  less  experienced  scholar  against 
taking  this  phrase  in  the  sense  of  "  pretext,**  which  it  fainiliarlj  bears  in 
later  Ghreek  prose.  It  must  here  be  understood  in  its  simpler  primary 
import  of  "  apparent  cause"  or  "  motive,"  which  elsewhere  attaches  to 
it  with  Homer.  Hejne*s  notion  that  the  females,  selfishly  absorbed  in 
their  oim  sorrows,  were  indifferent  to  the  death  of  their  benefactor,  is  a 
proof^  among  many,  of  the  deficiency  of  the  faculty  of  taste,  which  dis- 
qualified that  learned  commentator,  like  so  many  others  of  his  nation, 
for  A  competent  critic  of  any  such  work  as  the  Iliad. 
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In  the  supplication  of  Priam  to  Achilles,  every 
thing  depended  on  a  first  impression.  The  sudden- 
ness and  boldness  of  the  intrusion,  the  vindictive 
bitterness  of  the  Myrmidon  chief  against  every  thing 
Trojan,  and  his  fierce  impetuosity  of  temper,  impera- 
tively required  that  the  commencement  of  the  old 
man's  address  should  be  so  conceived  as  to  work  at 
once  on  his  generous  sympathies.  One  less  deeply 
read  in  the  book  of  nature  might  have  made  Priam 
open  his  suit  with  a  touching  picture  of  his  domestic 
woe,  or  a  flattering  appeal  to  the  generosity  of  the 
Greek  champion  and  the  fiilness  o(  the  vengeance 
already  exacted.  Homer's  Priam  directs  the  attack 
on  a  far  more  vulnerable  quarter.  He  tells  Achilles, 
simply  and  abruptly,  to  "  remember  his  own  father, 
standing,  like  the  wretched  parent  who  knelt  before 
him,  on  the  brink  of  the  grave ;  oppressed,  perhaps, 
like  him,  by  some  foreign  invader;  and  lamenting, 
if  not  the  death,  the  absence,  at  least,  in  a  distant 
land,  of  his  darling  son,  the  hope  and  support  of  his 
declining  years."  This  argument  is  kept  in  view 
from  first  to  last.  The  heart  of  Achilles  melts 
before  it,  like  wax  beneath  a  burning  sun,  and  a 
burst  of  sympathetic  emotion  at  the  close  completes 
the  triumph  of  the  royal  suppliant's  eloquence :  II. 

XXrV.  486. 

/tv^erai  Trarpos  <ro7o,  Qsott;  iTrisfxsTi  •A;^iXX5S  ! 

wi;  4>(iTo  •  TO)  3'  ipa  irarp^s  JcJ)'  T/t^pov  tSpas  yo'oio' 
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auTop  'A^iXXeu^  xXaisv  sou  Trarip^  aXKars  8*  aZrs 
IlaT^xXov  Twv  8s  trrova^T]  xaroL  ^wfjLar  opaipgi. 

Nothing  can  be  more  admirable  of  its  kind,  either  in 
point  of  conception  or  execution,  than  this  whole 
scene. 

In  the  previous  picture  of  family  mourning,  in  the 
Trojan  palace,  it  is  not  for  Hector  alone  that  Priam's 
daughters  weep  so  bitterly,  but :  xxiv.  167. 

2^tp(r)v  inr  'Apyefcov  xearo  '^o^ag  oXitravTis. 

In  the  Lament  of  Patroclus,  the  allusion  of  Achilles 
to  his  absent  father  is  responded  to  by  his  fellow- 
mourners  with  an  outbreak  of  the  same  mixed  emo- 
tion :  XIX.  338. 

mg  f ^aro  xXa/cov,  stt)  Se  arrsva^ovro  yepovrsst 
[Ayr^ira[L6voi  to,  exa<rTO$  ev)  [JLsyapoi(nv  Ixsittoj/. 

In  the  Odyssey,  where  Menelaus  mourns  over  the 
disasters  and  supposed  death  of  Ulysses,  the  emotion 
of  Pisbtratus  is  similarly  described :  iv.  186. 

ov^  apa  Ni<rTopog  uio^  aiaxpirco  s^sv  Stro'Sf 
/EAV^erotro  yap  xara  flu/tov  a/tu/toj/o^  'AvriXopfoio, 
Tov  p  'Ho5^  ixTHPi  ^asivrig  dyTiUog  ulog. 

4.  The  same  penetrating  insight  into  the  finer  Affcctio 
sensibilities  of  our  nature  is  displayed  in  the  poet's  ^  ^ 
treatment  of  the  simple  affection  of  grief,  of  which 
that  above  illustrated  is  a  modification.  One  favourite 
mode  is,  to  describe  the  indulgence  of  sorrow  as  an 
enjoyment.  That  there  is  a  pleasure  in  the  over- 
flowings of  an  afflicted  heart  is  as  certain  ^  as  that  the 

'  AriBtot.  Rhet.  I.  xi.  km  iv  ro7c  irivBitri  rat  9pijvoi£  lyyiyvtrai  rcc  t)Sovt}, 
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cruellest  of  all  sufferings  are  those  which  cannot  or 
dare  not  find  vent.  The  delight  which  the  poet 
takes  in  this  image  is  as  exclusively  peculiar  to  him- 
self as  his  method  of  adorning  it.  The  parallel  texts 
here,  as  elsewhere,  frequently  assume  a  conventional 
form.  Sometimes  the  affection  is  described  simply 
as  an  enjoyment.  Among  the  most  effective  pas- 
sages of  this  kind  are  those  allusive  to  the  woes  of 
Penelope,  as  in  the  subjoined  example  of  her  own 
plaintive  eloquence :   xix.  512. 

^/tara  /tiy  y^p  ripTrofL  i^upofjilvti  yoooxra  •   .  •  • 

and  in  the  account  of  her  weeping  over  the  bow  of 
Ulysses :  xxi.  57. 

This  line  occurs  in  the  Odyssey  on  two  other  similar 
occasions ;  and,  slightly  varied,  in  the  address  of 
Pelides  to  his  men  before  the  funeral  of  Patroclus : 
II.  xxni.  10. 

cLxtrap  irrei  x^ o'KofUo  rsrapTrwfJLiarQoL  70010  .  .  • 

also  in  his  interview  with  Priam  :  xxiv.  513. 

airap  iirni  pa  yooio  rsrapmro  Sio^  'Ap^iXXf J^  .  • 

The  following  passages  of  each  poem,  the  one  from 
the  interview  of  Achilles  with  the  ghost  of  Patroclus, 
the  other  from  that  between  Ulysses  and  the  shade 
of  his  mother,  supply  a  curious  example  of  the  poet's 
happy  tact  of  varying  the  letter  of  substantially  the 
same  expression,  to  suit  the  variety  of  the  case : 

n.  xxm.  97. 

dtXXa  ju,oi  oia-trov  (TTiiQi,  [xivuv^i  irsp  ajx^i^aXoWf 
aXXryXou^,  oXoo7o  TtTapira}[Ji,t<r6a  yooio. 
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Od.zi.211. 

a[ji^QT6pa}  xpvspo7o  TST0Lp7rio[jL6(rSa  y6oio. 

The  parallel  extends  to  the  whole  neighbouring  texts. 
At  other  times,  afflicted  persons  are  described  as 
inspiring  each  other  with  a  desire  or  lust  of  grief. 
Here,  also,  the  parallel  passages  often  assume  a  con- 
ventional form,  as  in  the  scene  between  Priam  and 
Achilles :  II.  xxrv.  607. 

w§  ^aro'  T<S  3^  apa  irarpog  6^*  tfJLspop  (Spare  yooio, 

repeated  in  the  interview  between  Menelaus  and 
Telemachus  in  the  Odyssey,  and,  with  slight  varia- 
tion, in  other  passages  of  both  poems. ^ 

Sometimes,  the  full  indulgence  of  sorrow,  like  that 
of  any  other  pleasurable  sensation,  is  described  as  pro- 
ducing satiety;  as  in  the  account  by  Menelaus  of  his 
habitual  state  of  feeling  towards  his  departed  com- 
panions in  arms :  Od.  iv.  102. 

dTiXoTS  [tiu  TS  yoo)  ^psva  TspTrofjLui,  aXXore  8'  aZre 
'TravofJiai'  aly^r^pog  he  xopog  xpuepo7o  yooio.^ 

With  this  may  be  compared  the  two  following  texts 
similarly  illustrative,  in  their  variety  of  form,  of 
unity  of  conception  : 

1L  xxiY.  622. 

dXysoL  8*  sfJLTrtjg 

cy  dv[uS  xaraxsTtrQai  ea(ro[jLSVf  a^vofj^epol  Trsp. 

oi  yap  ng  vpr\^ig  tti Xerai  xpvepolo  yooio. 

Od.  X.  201. 

xXoiov  i\  Xiye€ogf  QaTupoy  xaroL  hdxpu  ^sovrsg* 
aXX*o^  yip  ng  Trprj^ig  iyiyvsro  iJLUpo[Ji.ivoi<ri,^ 

1  Conf.  n.  zzm.  108.;  Odjss.  it.  183.,  xvi.  215.,  xix.249.,  xxm.  231. 
«  Conf.  II.  XXII.  427. ;  Od.  iv.  541.,  x.  499.         '  Conf.  Od.  x.  568. 
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The  same  association  of  ideas  is  embodied  by  Priam 
in  a  still  more  touching  form  in  II.  xxiv.  226. 

aitrlxa  yap  fXB  xaraxrelvsiev  'ApijiXXcu^, 
ayxoLg  eXovr  cjxov  tiiov,  tTr-t\y  yooti  e§  ipoy  eiijy. 

The  spirit  of  these  forms  is  modified  in  an  interest- 
ing manner  by  the  varied  power  of  their  principal 
term  700^.  Sometimes  this  word  expresses  the 
simple  affection  of  grief,  sometimes  its  indulgence, 
sometimes  any  species  of  tender  emotion  producing 
the  same  outward  effect.  The  phrase  may,  in  such 
cases,  be  well  rendered  by  the  French  term  "  atten- 
drissement,"  to  which  the  English  tongue  has  no 
equivalent.  Among  other  examples  may  be  cited 
the  description  of  the  scene  where  the  Ithacan  ma- 
riners, delivered  from  the  degrading  effects  of  Circe's 
enchantment,  are  restored  to  the  society  of  their  com- 
rades: Od.  X.  398. 

icSjtiv  S*  Ifjispoetg  urrHu  yoog^  a[t^)  i\  Scojcta 
trfJiipiaXiov  xava^il^Sj  dsa  S*  eKsaipi  xa)  aitrrj. 

What  they  really  felt  was  joy,  though  tempered  by 
the  remembrance  of  their  late  calamity.^ 

Another  delicate  shade  of  this  class  of  emotion  is 
the  pleasure  derived  even  from  bygone  sorrows,  as 
viewed  through  the  refining  medium  of  the  memory. 

This  sentiment  is  finely  embodied  in  the  rustic  elo- 

• 

>  Conf,  n.  xxm.  157. 

*  How  little  of  commonplace  there  is  in  the  spirit  at  least  of  these 
passages,  whatever  maj  be  the  case  with  their  wording,  cannot  be  better 
evinced  than  bj  the  fact,  that  thronghont  the  whole  volume  of  Shak- 
speare,  who  is  generally  held  to  have  probed  every  nook  and  cranny  of 
human  passion  or  feeling,  no  allusion  can  be  found,  in  so  far  at  least  as  the 
author*s  researches  extend,  to  the  pleasurable  ingredient  of  sorrow,  or 
to  satiety  in  its  indulgence,  ofiering  the  remotest  parallel  to  any  one  of 
the  above  copious  series  of  examples. 
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^uence  of  Eutnaaus,  when  referring  to  the  disasters 
)f  his  own  early  life :  Od.  xv.  400. 

jEtera  yap  rs  xou  aXyseri  repTrerai  oLVTfPf 
ofTTig  S13  jctaXa  ^oXXot  ^aflif},  xa)  ttoMC  eTaXTjS^.  .  .  . 

The  grief  of  Achilles  for  the  death  of  his  friend  finds 
^-ent  in  a  similar  train  of  association  :  II.  xxiv.  6. 

TlarpoxTiOtj  iroQiwv  aZpoTr^TOL  ts  xa\  [xivog  >Jt/, 
ijy  mro(ra  To\\t7r6u<rs  <ruv  aurvS^  xal  ttolQsv  aXyea. 

The  very  miseries  suffered  in  his  friend's  company 
ire  now  objects,  not  of  memory  alone,  but  of  longing 
lesire.^ 

5.  Of  the  more  ordinary  effects  of  grief,  as  dis-  asdis- 
)layed  in  different  characters,  both  poems  also  diSren" 
iboand  in  descriptions  marked  by  the  same  fine  «*""*«*^ 
perception  of  its  sources  and  influence.  A  favourite 
mode  of  illustrating  the  sorrow  of  Penelope  is,  to 
lescribe  her  as  giving  vent  to  it  when  awaking  in 
the  night  from  her  disturbed  and  dreamy  slumbers.^ 
rhat  this  image  was  equally  familiar  to  the  author 
jf  each  poem,  although  opportunity  for  its  direct 
introduction  occurred  in  the  Odyssey  alone,  appears 
From  the  passage  of  the  Iliad  where  Venus,  when 
grounded  by  Diomed,  is  consoled  with  the  prospect  of  a 
speedy  revenge  by  her  mother  Dione,  who  assures  her 
that,  "  ere  long,  iEgialea,  the  fond  wife  of  her  impious 
Eisaailant,  "will  start  in  her  sleep,  and  rouse  her  maidens 
with  lamentations  for  the  husband  of  her  youth."* 

The  copious  but  silent  flow  of  tears,  under  calm 
but  desperate  anguish,  is  twice  expressed  in  the 
Iliad,  in  slightly  varied  terms,  by  the  simile   of  a 

*  Shaks.  Bom.  and  JuL 

All  these  woes  shall  serve 
For  sweet  discourses  in  our  time  to  come. 
<  Od.  XX.  58 ,  XIX.  515.  '  II.  y.  412. 
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fountain  dripping  from  a  rock.^  Parallel  is  also  the 
beautiful  figure  in  the  Odyssey,  of  Penelope's  mute 
placid  sorrow,  where  the  tears  trickling  down  her 
pale  cheek  are  likened  to  snow  melting  beneath  the 
balmy  zephyrs.^ 

The  distracting  effects  of  a  first  announcement  of 
disastrous  intelligence  supply  two  powerful  passages 
of  the  Iliad,  as  interesting  in  their  parallel  as  in  their 
contrast.  The  one  is  where  Achilles  is  apprised  of 
the  death  of  Patroclus ;  the  other  where  Andro- 
mache descries  on  the  plain  the  corpse  of  Hector.' 
The  common  features  of  each  description  are  finely 
varied  to  suit  the  variety  of  characters.  In  both 
cases,  the  faculties  of  the  sufferer  are  enveloped  in  a 
*'  cloud  or  night  of  grief;"  in  both,  they  sink  pros- 
trate on  the  ground.  The  afflicted  queen  strips  her 
head  of  its  ornaments,  and  strews  them  wildly 
around  her.  Achilles  tears  his  hair,  and  scatters 
the  dust,  in  which  he  rolls,  over  his  head  and  person. 
The  attendant  females  raise  and  support  the  heroine, 
lest  the  violence  of  her  convulsions  prove  fatal  to  her. 
Antilochus  grasps  the  hands  of  the  hero,  lest  he  should 
attempt  self-destruction.  How  familiar  this  repre- 
sentation of  his  heroes  rolling  on  the  earth,  under  an 
overwhelming  pressure  of  affliction,  was  to  the  poet, 
appears  also  from  various  examples  in  the  Odyssey.* 
Terror.  The  influence  of  grief  and  terror  combined  is  finely 

expressed  in  the  account  of  Penelope's  first  reception 
of  the  news  of  her  son's  departure :  Od.  iv.  703. 

Saxptio^i  TrXSjerflsv,  daXep^  8s  01  serp^sro  ^oivij. 


1 


*  IX.  13.;  conf.  xvi.  3.  '  xix.  204. 
'  xvui.  22.  sqq.,  xxii.  466.  sqq. 

*  IV.  541.,  X.  499.,  xvii.  525.,  conf.  l\.  xxii.  221.  414. 
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The  passage  occars,  slightly  varied,  in  the  Iliad,  where 
Antilochus  hears  of  the  death  of  Patroclus :  xvii.  694 


The  effects  of  furious  indignation  on  the  frame  are  Anger. 
twice  described  in  the  respective  cases  of  Agamemnon 
and  Antinolis,  in  a  graphic  formula,  which,  if  employed 
by  different  authors,  would  imply  a  servility  of  imi- 
tation no  way  reconcilable  with  the  genuine  origi- 
nality of  each  description:  II.  i.  103.,  Od.  iv.  661. 

irtfijr'KoLm\  Strtre  ii  01  TrupJ  XajcxTrsrotoj/Ti  etxrrjv. 

Suppressed  rage,  brooding  future  vengeance,  is  in- 
dicated by  the  silent  tremor  of  the  head :  Od.  xvii.  465. 

aXX*  axioiy  xivr^frs  xaprij  xaxa  ^txrtroSojcxsuoiy. 

and  Od.  v.  284. 

6.  One  80  familiar  with  the  passions  and  foibles  of  Vanity  of 
human  nature  ^  could  not  fail  to  be  deeply  sensible  of  **""*"  ^^*' 
its  vanity.  The  vanity  of  human  life  and  its  pursuits 
is  indeed,  in  all  ages,  a  trite  axiom  of  elementary 
philosophy.  The  primitive  moralist  has  at  least  the 
advantage  of  inculcating  it  in  its  native  freshness, 
while  in  the  page  of  his  successors  it  is  apt  to  appear 

^  Similar  in  spirit  is  the  description  of  the  spcecliless  terror  of  £urj- 
lochiis  on  escaping  from  the  cave  of  Circe :  Od.  x.  246. 

ohik  Tt  iic^trOai  Svparo  iiroQ^  ufJLtvog  Trcp, 

Kiff>  dx^'i  /icyaX^  fiiPo\r)nkvoQ,  .  .  .  Conf.  ZXIH.  106. 

*  Another  important  head  of  IIomer*s  poetical  ethics  has  been  examined 
in  connexion  with  the  character  of  Agamemnon. 
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but  hackneyed  and  second-hand.  Homer's  lively  sense 
of  this  standard  truth,  with  the  import-ance  he  at- 
tached to  it,  is  evinced  by  the  prominence  given  to  it 
throughout  both*poems,  and  the  variety  of  imagery  by 
which  it  is  adorned.  The  unity  of  conception  in  these 
passages,  amid  much  diversity  of  form,  as  spread  in 
nearly  equal  proportions  over  both  works,  suffices 
almost  in  itself  to  guarantee  their  unity  of  origin. 

The  general  rule,  as  it  may  be  called,  is  concisely 
laid  down  in  the  following  pair  of  strikingly  parallel 
texts: 

II.  xvn.  446. 

oi  [l\v  yap  rl  irou  itrnu  oil^uptorepov  avZpigj 
TravTcoVf  oaro'a  re  yoCiav  stti  True  is  $  n  xa\  %piru. 

0(L  xviu.  130. 

ovSiv  OHi^uoTspov  ycCioL  rpi^ei  avdpco;roio, 
TTOLVTwVf  otro'a  Ti  ya7ap  iti  ttvsUi  rs  xa\  %pTr€i. 

"  Of  things  that  breathe  and  creep  upon  the  ground. 
No  vainer  thing  than  mortal  man  is  found." 

The  latter  passage  is  followed  up  by  a  moral  com- 
mentary, distinguished  by  a  terseness  of  expression 
and  a  depth  of  sentiment  which  would  do  honour  to 
Aristotle  or  Bacon.  It  closes  with  two  other  equally 
remarkable  lines,  describing  the  absolute  dependance 
on  the  Deity  of  every  thought  of  his  ephemeral 
creatures  i 

rdiog  yap  voo^  ifrriv  im^dovlcop  dvdptoTrwVf 

olov  iTT  rifjiap  ayjttn  warrip  dvhp&v  rt  flscov  rs.   .   . 

The  rule  is  beautifully  illustrated  by  the  compari- 
son of  successive  generations  of  men  to  the  annual 
changes  of  the  leaf:  II.  vi.  146. 

on}  TTsp  ^uXXcov  yeverif  roltjhs  xa)  dvip&v 
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TTi'XiiitoG'a  ^lietj  §apog  S*  i-Tnylyvsrai  (Spri^ 

EilegaQily  varied  in  the  contemptuous  language  of 
Apollo :  n.  xxr.  464. 

SfiX£y,  01  ^uXXoKTiv  BoixoTsSy  e2xXor£  [xiv  re 
IJoi^Tisyisg  TsXiQovtnVf  dpoipi^g  xapTrov  i^ovrsgy 
aXXors  Sh  ^divuQoutriv  dxrjpioi. 

The  poet  especially  delights  in  this  figure  of  ephe- 
meral humanity.  Hence  the  leaves  of  the  forest,  and 
the  flowers  of  the  field,  are  among  his  favourite 
Bimiles  for  armies  going  forth  to  battle,  where  the 
fragile  tenure  of  existence  in  the  mighty  multitude  is 
90  prominently  brought  into  view : 

D.  n.  800. 

Xii^v  yap  ^uXXo^riy  ioixorsg  ^  \{/dxju,a$o«riVy 
ipjfoyrai  ^cSioio. 

D.  n.  468. 

[M^tipioi^  otrtra  ts  ^JxXa  xa)  oivSsa  ylyvsrai  wprj. 

Od.2x.  51. 

^Xdov  S7rei6*j  o<ra  ^uXXa  xou  avQsa,  ylyvsrai  wprrj. 

The  groups  of  maidens  sitting  at  the  loom,  in  the 
palace  of  AlcinoUs,  are  compared  to  aspen  leaves ;  a 
figure  singularly  expressive,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
episode,  both  of  the  levity  of  the  company  and  the 
briskness  of  their  movements : '  Od.  vii.  105. 

'  This  imBge,  like  many  others  in  Homer,  can  he  rightly  appreciated 
by  those  alone  who  are  familiar  with  the  existing  manners  of  Southern 
Enrope.  In  modem  Italy,  as  in  antient  Greece,  weaving  is  performed 
by  yooDg  women,  frequently  collected  in  large  halls  fitted  up  for  the 
purpose.  Whoever  may  happen  to  visit  one  of  these  establishments  wiU 
recognise,  in  the  busy  flitting  of  the  shuttles,  and  the  appearance  and 
gestures  of  the  lively  and  oflen  wanton  crew  who  handle  them,  a  counter- 
part of  the  scene  here  described  by  the  poet. 
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al  S'  itrrohg  u^cotn  xo}  rpiAxara  rrpm^Ao'ip^ 
T^/tsi/a^,  old  Ti  ^JxXa  [iaxeiin/^s  auyeipoifu  .   .   . 

The  faH'mg  or  drooping  of  trees  or  flowers  is  also  a 
favourite  image  for  the  fate  of  slain  or  wounded  heroes. 
The  most  beautiful  of  this  class,  often  imitated  by 
Homer's  successors ',  is  the  comparison  of  the  young 
and  tender  Euphorbus  to  a  fair  olive  plant  suddenly 
rooted  up  by  the  fury  of  the  storm.*  In  the  same 
plaintive  spirit  the  dying  Gorgythion  is"  likened  to  a 
withering  flower,^  The  comparison  of  the  growing 
youth  of  either  sex  to  fair  young  plants  is  also  a 
favourite  image  of  Homer.  As  parallel  passages  may 
be  compared  two  lines  of  the  lament  of  Thetis  over 
the  premature  fate  of  her  son :  D.  xviii.  56. 

0  S*  dve^pafjLsv  epvs'i  Icrogj 
rov  [jlIv  iyto  Bpi^atra  ^urov  tog  youviS  dXco%§  .   .  • 

with  the  delicate  flattery  of  Ulysses  to  Nausicaa :  Od. 

VI.  162. 

At^Xco  3>j  wots  roiov  'AwoXXeovo^  Trapa  ^m/jtMi 
^omxog  vfov  tpvog  dvsp^ofJLevov  svor^tra.^ 

Similar  illustrations  of  large  bodies  of  men  are 
derived  from  the  more  ephemeral  class  of  animals. 
The  Greeks  mustering  for  battle  are  likened  to  sum- 
mer flies  swarming  round  the  milk-pails :  II.  n.  469. 

^  By  none  more  beautifully  than  by  Petrarch,  torn.  n.  canz.  iiL' 
*  II.  XVII.  53.  The  somewhat  similar  comparison  of  the  fall  of  Simoi- 
sius  to  that  of  a  poplar  tree  shows  the  antiquity  of  the  practice,  still 
common  in  Southern  Europe,  of  trimming  up  the  stem  of  that  tree  to 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  top,  which,  lefl  untouched,  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  a  bushy  tufl.  The  resemblance  between  this  tuft  and  the  plumy 
helmet  of  the  warrior  here  forms  the  main  point  of  the  figure :  II.  iv.  482. 

Triotr,  aiyiipo£  o^Ci 
4  ^d  r  iv  liaftfvy  cXeoc  fJifyaXoto  vi^viett^ 
Xiii|*  drop  ri  oi  o^oi  Iw'  aKpordry  rrt^vatnv,  •  •  . 
'  II.  VIII.  306.  *  Conf.  VI.  157.,  xiv.  175, 
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aJrs  xara  <rra6ju,ov  TroifjLvrji'ioy  riXatrxouariv 
aipn^  iv  £iapiv^,  ore  rs  yT^ayog  oiyysa  hsusr 

as  are  also,  with  still  more  pointed  effect,  the  comba- 
tants around  the  corpse  of  Sarpedon :  xvi.  64i. 

01  S*ai5i  irs^)  psxpov  o/^/Xsol/,  wg  ore  ju,t>?aiy 
arra^fji^ip  %vi  fipofJi^ewG-^  TrspiyXaysag  xara  TrixXa^, 
oipji  iv  eiapijiVf  ots  ts  yXdyog  dyysa  Sstis*. 

The  troops  flocking  from  quarters  to  the  council 
are  compared  to  clusters  of  bees  buzzing  from  flower 
to  flower.^  This  passage,  with  the  ensuing  figure  of 
Ossa,  commonly  dignified  with  the  title  of  Fame,  but 
who  may  rather  be  considered  as  the  personification 
of  popular  garrulity,  flitting  from  group  to  group, 
and,  generally,  the  whole  first  portion  of  this  book,  is 
a  spirited  picture  of  the  genius  and  habits  of  the 
giddy  populace.  In  the  same  spirit,  the  battalions 
taking  up  their  position  on  the  field  are  compared  to 
flocks  of  cackling  water-fowl  feeding  on  a  meadow  ^ ; 
the  noisy  advance  of  the  Trojan  phalanx  to  the 
clamour  of  a  flight  of  cranes.^  The  twelve  wanton 
damsels,  suspended  in  the  palace  court  of  Ithaca,  are 
likened  to  a  flight  of  thrushes  caught  by  the  neck  in 
the  snare  of  the  fowler'^:  the  Trojan  elders  seated 
on  the  city  wall,  to  a  group  of  crickets,  proverbially 
the  most  ephemeral  and  garrulous  of  animals,  chirping 
their  brief  summer  song  upon  the  trees. 

7,  Homer's  skilful    employment    of   contrast    to  Force  of 
heighten  the  effect  of  his  images  has  already  been  trast.*^^"' 
incidentally  noticed.     Among  the  most  tangible  ex- 
amples is  the  line  descriptive  of  the  gesture  with 

1  n.  n.  87.  *  II.  II.  459. 

»  II.  ni.  2.  *  Ocl.  XXII.  4G8. 
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which  Achilles  accompanies  his  lament  over  the 
corpse  of  Patroclus :  IL  xvni.  »i7.,  jam.  is- 

Ilow  finely  the  terror  of  the  arm  is  contrasted  with 
the  tenderness  of  the  act!  A  still  more  striking, 
while  closely  parallel,  text  is  that  descriptiye  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  suppliant  Priam  propitiates  the 
mercy  of  the  fierce  Myrmidon :  xxiv.  478. 

^ip<r)¥  *Ap^iXX^o^  Tiu^e  yot/varo,  xou  xitrs  j^sis^ig 

a  combination  of  images  conveying,  in  their  very 
nncongeniality,  the  most  powerful  impression  of  the 
aged  sufFcrcr's  heroic  devotion.  How  highly  the 
poet  himself  appreciated  the  value  of  this  contrast 
appears  from  its  reintroduction,  with  a  new  power  of 
dramatic  effect^  in  Priam's  own  words  at  the  close  of 
his  address  to  the  Greek  hero:  xxiv.  505. 

IfrXr^v  8',  ol*  oSto)  rig  STri^Qovtog  fiporog  aXXop, 
fi^fipig  ?raiSo^ovo<o  itot)  (rT6iJuoL  y^dp  opeyetrQou. 

Cwtili»i»f#.  This  figure  of  poetical  rhetoric  also  enters  largely 
II«hV?«  Into  the  humorous  descriptions  of  both  poems,  espe- 
*^f^^'  rlrtlly  the  tragi-comic  scenes  of  the  Odyssey.  Among 
thn  (*xampl(*s  formerly  cited  are,  the  combination  of 
giant  fnrocity  and  cannibalism  with  primitive  sim- 
plir/ity  of  pastoral  manners  in  the  character  of  the 
(lyclops;  the  blending  of  the  same  horrible  attri- 
but<^H  with  the  refinements  of  social  life  in  the 
Lnwtrygonians ;  and  the  happy  set-off  which  the 
martially  significant  names  of  the  Phasacian  princes 
offer  to  the  frivolity  of  their  own  genius.  It  is  the 
contrast  between  the  divine  majesty  of  Jove  and 
his  Olympic  court,  and  the  human  vices  and  weak- 
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nesses  fastened  on  them  by  the  popular  superstition, 
which,  in  the  Iliad,  constitutes  the  whole  point  of 
the  satire  in  the  description  of  their  domestic  squab- 
bles. The  burlesque  turn  given,  in  the  concluding 
lines  of  the  episode  of  Diomed  and  Glaucus,  to  the 
act  of  chivalrous  courtesy  which  otherwise  so  grace- 
fully terminates  their  encounter,  though  conceived  in 
the  spirit  of  Homer,  is  not  so  favourable  a  specimen 
of  his  art. 

Among  the  other  modes  in  which  Homer's  facetious  Play  of 
vein  displays  itself  is  his  fondness  for  a  play  of  words,  Z^u^^ 
or,  in  familiar  language,  a  pun.  From  the  gravity  of 
the  subjects  selected,  and  the  subtlety  of  their  treat- 
ment, his  object  would  seem,  in  some  of  these  cases, 
as  much  a  display  of  etjmological  ingenuity  as  a  mere 
jest.  This  kind  of  wit  is  not  very  commendable  in 
itself,  nor,  perhaps,  has  Homer  shown  any  marvellous 
skill  in  its  exercise.  It  has,  however,  like  some  other 
less  dignified  features  of  his  style,  the  advantage 
of  illustrating  the  unity  of  his  genius,  even  in  its 
defects. 

The  broadest  and  liveliest  of  these  sallies  is  the 
assumption  by  Ulysses  of  the  name  of  Utis,  or  No- 
body, in  his  adventure  with  Polyphemus.  Here, 
however,  the  most  delicate  point  of  the  joke,  which 
few  readers  probably  take  into  account,  is  the  series 
of  mutual  references,  running  through  the  sequel  of 
the  poem,  between  the  term  Utis  and  its  ambiguous 
cognate  Metis,  as  the  latter  occurs,  sometimes  in  the 
synonymous  sense  of  Nobody,  sometimes  in  that, 
which  also  belongs  to  it,  of  Wisdom  or  Sagacity.^ 
The  hero  is  thus  made,  in  the  same  punning  mood, 

"  OcL  IX.  866.  eqq.,  405, 406. 410. 414. ;  conf.  xx.  20.,  xxin.  1 25.,  ii.  279. 
VOL.  II.  E 
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to  describe  himself  as  out^tting  the  giant  as  much 
in  his  real  capacity  of  Sage  as  in  lus  assumed  cha- 
racter of  Nobody. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  etymological  pun,  may  be 
cited  the  description,  in  the  Iliad  \  of  the  spear  of 
Achilles,  the  gift  of  his  father  Peleus.  Here  the  play 
of  words  is  threefold,  between  Pelai,  to  brandish; 
Peliada,  "  received  from  Peleus ; "  and  Mount  Pelion, 
in  the  forests  of  which  the  shaft  of  the  weapon  was 
cut.  Another  very  similar  case  occurs  in  the  Odys- 
8(»y  ^,  in  the  account  of  the  two  gates  through  which 
Dreams  pass  from  heaven  to  earth.  The  one  is  of 
ivory,  Elephas,  from  which  issue  visions  of  a  delusive 
churacter,  elephai-rontai ;  the  other  is  of  horn,  Keras, 
through  which  are  sent  such  as  make  good,  or  fulfil, 
krai-nousi,  their  warnings.  Equally  palpable,  in  the 
same  poem^,  is  the  play  of  words  between  the  name  of 
the  monster  Scylla,  and  that  of  the  Scylax,  or  whelp, 
to  the  cries  of  which  animal  her  own  are  likened. 
Another  occurs  in  the  same  context,  between  the 
latter  element  of  the  name  Cha-rybdis  and  rhoibd- 
eo,  to  suck  up  or  engulf,  the  phrase  employed  in 
the  immediate  sequel  to  describe  the  fierceness  of  the 
whirlpool.^  In  the  Iliad^  we  have  what  may  be  called 
a  mythological  pun,  in  the  application  of  the  term 
Laos,  in  its  twofold  sense  of  stone  and  people^,  to  the 
petrifaction  of  the  astounded  multitude,  on  witnessing 
the   fate  of  Niobe's  children.     A  still  more  subtle 

'  n.  XVI.  143.  sqq.  *  Od.  xix.  562.  sqq. 

*  Od.  xn.  85.  gq. 

^  Od.  XII.  104.  sqq.,  236.  Add:  H.  ix.  137. ;  Od.  ix.  460.,  xviii.  6., 
XXIII.  343. 

5  XXIV.  611. 

^  This  quibble  runs  through  the  whole  later  mythology,  in  the  legend 
of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha.    Conf.  Hesiod.  frg.  135.  Marcksch.  ad  1. 
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series  of  quibbles  is  in  the  passage  descriptive  of  the 
Aloidee,  between  the  words  Orion,  Enne-oroi  \  Enne- 
oi^gyioi,  and  Ennea-pechees. 

Another  form  in  which  the  poet's  buriesque  vein  Convcrsa 
finds  issue,  and  which,  in  modem  vernacular  usage,  humour. 
might  be  defined  as  "  conversational  slang,"  is  the 
sort  of  quaint  parabolic  commonplace  occasionally 
preferred  to  the  direct  mode  of  shaping  a  question  or 
answer  regarding  some  ordinary  matter.  Telema- 
chus,  for  example,  when  asked  by  Mentes  whether  he 
is  the  son  of  Ulysses,  replies^ :  "  that  his  mother  tells 
him  so ;  but  that,  for  his  part,  he  cannot  be  sure ;  as 
no  man  can  vouch  from  personal  knowledge  to  his 
own  paternity."  Similar  is  the  question  familiarly 
put  to  strangers^  on  their  arrival  in  Ithaca,  "  What 
ship  had  brought  them  ?  for  it  is  to  be  presumed 
thgr  had  not  arrived  in  the  isle  by  land."     In  the 

^  Od.  XI.  310.  This  epithet  Ivviwpoc  is,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  an 
trduuc  word,  obsolete  but  in  Homeric  usage.  The  first  element  is 
formed  from  cwoc,  or  ^voc,  the  primitive  Felasgo- Greek  term  for  year, 
anniu ;  the  second,  of  cognate  import,  connects  itself  with  wpa,  season, 
figontiTelj,  youth  or  beautj.  The  whole  epithet  thus  indicates,  **  of 
matare  yean,**  either  as  regards  intellect  or  stature.  But  the  poet  has 
tfooght  the  former  element  of  the  word,  as  of  the  succeeding  epithets, 
into  puxming  connexion  with  the  number  nine,  Iwsa ;  and  has  thus  mag- 
nified the  prowess  of  the  heroes,  by  characterising  them  as  giants  at  nine 
years  of  age.  He  throws  in,  at  the  same  time,  another  play  of  words 
between  m^x>c,  the  latter  half  of  thb  enigmatical  epithet,  and  the  name  of 
Orion,  a  hero  celebrated  for  youthful  strength  and  beauty.  'Ewktapog 
haa  been  generally  rendered  '*  nine  years  old,'*  by  the  commentators ; 
not  merely  in  its  panning  etjrmology,  but  its  ordinary  literal  signification ; 
an  interpretation  aa  inapplicable  to  the  various  texts  where  it  occurs,  as 
that  here  preferred  is  natural  and  appropriate.  The  notion  of  a  nine  years 
old  cow  or  hog  (Od.  x.  19.  390.),  of  nine  years  old  oil  (D.  xvni.  351.), 
or  of  Minos  as  a  nine  years  old  king  (Od.  xix.  179.),  is  as  extravagant  as 
that  of  a  nine  years  old  giant.  Substitute  "  of  mature  age**  in  each  case, 
and  the  epithet  becomes  both  intelligible  and  expressive. 

«  Od.  I.  215.        *  Od.  1. 173.,  xiv.  190.,  xvi.  59. 224. ;  conf.  xi.  58. 159. 
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same  half-jocular  sense  must  be  understood  another 
query,  also  habitually  addressed^  to  strangers  ar- 
riving by  sea :  "  AVhether  they  are  pirates  or  honest 
men  ?"  Amid  the  general  blindness  of  commentators 
to  the  facetious  element  of  the  poem,  this  inquiry 
has  usually  and  very  uncritically  been  assumed  to 
be  made  in  sober  earnest.  It  has  been  often  cited, 
accordingly,  in  illustration  of  the  barbarous  state  of 
society  in  Homer's  time,  when  piracy  was  considered 
so  honourable  an  occupation  that  no  discredit  at- 
tached to  the  suspicion  of  being  engaged  in  it.  The 
passage  may,  indeed,  prove,  as  quoted  by  Thucydides, 
that  piracy  was  then  common.  It  must,  however,  be 
evident,  that,  even  in  times  when  the  practice  pre- 
vailed ever  so  extensively,  those  exposed  to  its 
ravages  would  not  be  likely  on  that  account  to  look 
with  such  indulgence  on  its  professors,  as  that  it 
should  be  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  a  guest 
approached  their  habitation  in  a  spirit  of  peace,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  robbery  and  plunder.  Even  in 
the  most  piratical  age,  therefore,  no  such  question 
could  have  come  into  vogue,  but  as  a  quaint  mode  of 
asking  a  strange  guest  who  and  what  he  was. 

These  specimens  of  conversational  drollery,  with 
others  that  might  be  added,  if  of  no  great  merit  in 
themselves,  nor  perhaps  always  introduced  on  the 
most  appropriate  occasions,  are  valuable,  as  mani- 
festing the  unity  of  the  poet's  genius  even  in  its 
weaker  points.  They  also  exemplify  the  fondness  of 
the  Greeks,  at  this  early  period,  for  sly  repartee,  and 
their  irresistible  tendency  to  convert  even  the  gravest 
matters  into  subjects  of  ridicule. 

^  Od.  ni.  73^  IX.  254. 
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8.  There  remains  to  be  considered  one  more  cha-  Homeric 
racteristic  feature  of  Homer's  ethic  mechanism,  teur"" 
irhich,  if  it  cannot  strictly  be  classed  under  the  head 
of  humorous,  is  at  least  of  analogous  tendency.  It 
18  one  of  so  subtle  a  nature,  and  so  exclusively  pecu- 
liar to  himself,  as  to  be  not  easily  apprehended  but 
by  aid  of  examples ;  and  hence,  as  equally  common  to 
both  poems,  it  supplies  the  more  pointed  evidence  of 
their  unity  of  origin.  The  poet  himself  defines  it  by 
the  general  term  of  a  Trial,  or  Test,  of  his  heroes  by 
each  other :  vufAif^  ti ipaerdai,  vuf^rll^uv.  Sometimes 
this  Trial  amounts  to  little  more  than  what  we  call 
bantering ;  an  experiment,  as  it  were,  on  the  temper  or 
patience,  by  sarcastic  or  tantalising  allusions  to  tender 
subjects.  Elsewhere  the  phrase  in  its  various  forms 
denotes,  to  sound  or  fathom  a  man,  by  some  subtle  or 
insidious  proposal  relative  to  matters  of  interest  to 
the  inquirer.  At  other  times  it  may  be  interpreted, 
to  deceive  or  beguile  by  false  promises  or  pretences ; 
and  occasionally  expresses  the  preparation  for,  or 
breaking  of,  some  delicate  piece  of  intelligence.  In 
ranking  this  among  the  eccentricities,  rather  than  the 
merits,  of  Homer's  style,  it  is  not  meant  to  charac- 
terise it  as  altogether  devoid  of  poetical  value.  It 
contributes  at  times  to  the  spirit  of  the  dialogue,  espe- 
cially where  of  a  satirical  turn,  and  occasionally  also 
heightens  the  effect  of  pathetic  scenes.  Its  relative 
Eidvantages  or  defects  will  be  best  appreciated  by 
means  of  the  subjoined  examples. 

The  first  and  most  remarkable,  in  the  Iliad,  is  the 
experiment  practised  by  Agamemnon  on  the  temper 
of  his  troops.  Before  executing  Jove's  order  to  lead 
them  out  to  battle,  he  determines  to  put  their  zeal  for 

TOL^  II.  *  E    3 
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the  service  to  the  test  C^«ipii<r«<rfla«),  by  an  oration 
expressing  his  despair  of  the  success  of  the  expe- 
dition, and  proposing  their  immediate  re-embarkation 
for  Greece.  His  fellow-chiefs  are  at  the  same  time 
instructed,  should  their  men  respond  to  this  sug- 
gestion, to  restrain  them  fix)m  carrying  it  into  effect. 
Upon  any  recognised  principle,  either  of  political 
or  poetical  tactics,  this  seems  one  of  the  most  de- 
fective portions  of  the  Iliad.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
what  possible  advantage  could  ever  have  accrued 
from  such  an  "  experiment  S"  while,  if  successful,  it 
was  certain,  as  the  event  showed,  to  be  attended  with 
serious  inconvenience. 

The  reply  of  Hector  to  the  defiance  of  Ajax,  pre- 
vious to  their  single  combat,  provokes  the  following 
retort  from  the  Greek  hero :  vn.  285. 

/ti^ri  /tcti,  T^vTi  Traiiog  a^aupoS,  frsipifri^ff, 

Here,  as  in  some  other  parallel  passages  of  the  poem, 
the  term  signifies  to  taunt,  or  trifle  with,  rather  than 
prove  or  tempt.^ 

The  examples  of  this  indirect  mode  of  conducting 
the  action  are,  as  might  be  expected,  still  more 
frequent  in  the  Odyssey  than  in  the  Hiad.  In  the 
recognition  scene  between  Ulysses  and  Laertes,  the 
"  trial "  of  the  old  king  by  his  son  is  another  in- 
stance of  the  poet's  partiality  for  this  kind  of  figure, 
little  more  favourable  or  intelligible  than  the  test  of 

*  n.  n.  73.  sqq.  Aristotle  (Schol.  Venet.  ad  loc.)  abandons  all  hope  of 
solation,  with  better  judgement  than  some  modem  commentators,  who 
are  so  ready  in  other  cases  to  sneer  at  the  occasional  over-subtletj  of  the 
Stagirite. 

*  Conf.  II.  IX.  845.,  x.  444.,  xxiv.  390.  433. 
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he  troops  by  Agamemnon  in  the  IliadJ  The  scene 
ontains  no  doubt  some  fine  passages;  but  it  was 
urely  neither  natural  nor  probable  that  an  afFec- 
ionate  son,  on  first  meeting,  after  twenty  years  of 
eparation,  with  a  beloved  parent  bowed  doAvn  to 
he  brink  of  the  grave  by  grief  for  his  loss,  should 
ake  pleasure,  before  disclosing  himself,  in  practising 
►n  the  feelings  of  the  old  man  by  the  subtle  process 
lere  resorted  to. 

When  Telemachus,  in  his  first  interview  with 
ulenelaus,  and  as  yet  unknown  to  him,  appears 
ffected  by  some  allusion  to  the  fate  of  Ulysses,  the 
ourteous  king,  it  is  said,  hesitated:  iv.  lis. 

rjs  fnv  airov  Trot.rpog  sdtrsis  [jLvritrGrivai, 

'  Whether  he  should  allow  him  undisturbed  to 
adulge  his  feelings,  or  should  test  him  by  cross- 
[uestioning." 

The  mode  in  which  Polyphemus^  attempts  to 
^  pump  out"  of  Ulysses  where  he  had  left  his  ship, 
3  similarly  described;  as  is  also  the  sly  parabolic 
larangue^  by  which  the  hero,  in  his  mendicant 
iisguise,  solicits  the  loan  of  a  cloak  from  the  swine- 
lerd.  The  same  phraseology,  in  its  several  varieties, 
3  used  both  by  Ulysses  and  Telemachus^,  with  re- 
jrence  to  their  plan  of  "  sounding,"  or  "  fathoming  " 
he  fidelity  of  the  members  of  their  household ;  and 
finerva,  in  describing  the  wily  cautious  genius  of 
Jlysses,  characterises  him  as  one  "  who  would  not 

*  Od.  xxnr.  238.  sqq.  «  Conf.  xxiv.  238. 

»  0(L  IX.  281.;  conf.  xix.  215.  ^  Od.  xiv.  459.;  conf.  xv.  304. 

»  Od.  XVI.  305.  313.  319. 
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trust  even  his  own  >vife,  without  first  submitting  lier 
fidelity  to  some  species  of  test."  ^ 

This  figure  of  poetical  rhetoric,  under  its  various 
phases,  is  of  so  marked  a  character  as  naturally  to 
have  suggested  itself  to  the  poet's  imitators  as  a 
good  expedient  for  unparting  Homeric  spirit  to  their 
text.  There  is,  however,  no  trace  of  its  employment 
by  any  other  representative  of  the  primitive  epic 
genius. 

»  Od.  xiu.  336. 
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CHAR  XV. 

HOM£B.       STYLE.       ITS    DRAMATIC,     DESCRIPTIVE,     ILLUS- 
TRATIVE,  AND   METRICAL   ELEMENTS. 

1.    HO]fE&*8   DRAMATIC   PACULTT,   A8   EXERCISED    IN    THE    PORTRAITURE    OF 

CJHABACTER. 2.    HIS     DESCRIPTIYE     FACULTY.        BATTLES.  —  3.     STORMS. 

LAMDaCAPE  PICTURESQUE. 4.  HIS  FACULTY  OF  CONDENSATION  AND  AMPLI- 
FICATION.  5.  EPITHETS,  AS  COMMON  TO  THE  RACE  OF  HEROES 6.  TITLES 

OF  COURTESY.  EPITHETS  JOINTLY  APPROPRIATED  TO  THE  PROTAGONIST  OF 
BACna  POEM.  —  7.  epithets  proper  to  single  heroes. — 8.  CONSISTENT 
APPLICATION    OF    BOMER*8    EPITHETS. — 9.    SIMILES. — 10.   A    REMARK    OF 

BURKE. 11.     HOMER*S     PARENTHETIC     ENLARGEMENT    OF     HIS      SIMILES. 

12.    OTHER    CHARACTERISTICS    OF    HIS     SIMILES. — 13.     SYNTACTICAL    AND 

XSTBICAL      ELEMENTS     OF     BOMER*S      STYLE.  14.     HEXAMETER     TERSE. 

—  15.  ADAPTATION  OF  SOUND  TO  SENSE,  IN  THE  CHOICE  OF  PHRASES. 
— 16.  IN  THE  POSITION  OF  PHRASES.  — 17.  ALLITERATION   AND  RHYME   IN 


1.  Homer's  faculty  of  dramatising  his  narrative,  of  Homer;s 
transferring  from  himself  to  his  heroes  the  duty  of  faculty)*' 
developing  the  action  of  the  poem  as  well  as  their 
own  characters,  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  pecu- 
liarities, as  well  as  beauties,  of  his  style.  As  such 
it  has  been  pointedly  noticed  by  most  of  the  great 
critics  of  antiquity,  from  Plato ^  and  Aristotle^  down- 
wards ;  and  his  superiority  in  this  respect  to  all 
other  epic  poets,  antient  or  modern,  still  remains  un- 
disputed. The  faculty  itself  cannot  be  more  clearly 
defined  than  in  the  words  of  Aristotle:  ^' Homer, 
commendable  as  he  is  on  so  many  other  accounts,  is 
especially  so  in  that  he  alone  among  poets  has 
rightly  understood  what  belongs  to  his  own  office. 
For  the  poet  himself  ought  to  say  as  little  as  possible, 

*  De  Repub.  m.  p.  393.  sq.,  x.  p.  595  c.  598  d.  607. ;  Theaet.  p.  152. 
'  Foetic.  XXV. ;  conf.  Dion.  Hal.  De  Struct,  orat.  xx. ;  Quintil.  x.  i.  46. 
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otherwise  he  would  not  be,  as  he  ought  to  be,  an 
imitator  of  nature.  Other  poets  are  accustomed  to 
appear  in  their  own  person,  as  managers  of  the  whole 
action,  leaving  little  or  nothing  to  imitative  art.  But 
he,  after  a  short  prooemium,  at  once  introduces  a 
man,  woman,  or  some  other  personification  of  nature, 
and  always  in  the  most  natural  and  characteristic 
manner."  There  is  scarcely  a  page  of  either  work 
but  what  supplies  illustration  of  this  criticism.  In 
the  Iliad,  the  exordium  itself,  though  necessarily 
delivered  in  the  poet's  own  person,  is  in  so  far 
dramatised  that  it  is  couched  in  the  form  of  an 
address  first  to  his  Muse  and  then  to  his  reader. 
Even  here,  his  personal  announcement  is  limited  to  a 
general  idea  of  the  great  subject  on  which  he  is  about 
to  embark ;  and  immediately  a  purely  dramatic  turn  is 
given  to  the  action,  by  the  introduction  of  Chryses  ad- 
dressing his  petition  to  Agamemnon,  The  remainder 
of  the  book  is  an  almost  continued  succession  of  dia- 
logue or  debate ;  often  with  little  more  of  explanatory 
matter  than  some  editors  of  tragedies  are  wont  to  ap- 
pend to  their  scenes  in  order  to  render  them  intelligible. 
In  the  Odyssey  this  characteristic  is  exemplified 
still  more  extensively,  owing  partly  to  the  greater 
opening  afibrded  by  the  subject  to  the  portraiture 
of  familiar  life ;  partly  to  the  preponderance  in  the 
Iliad  of  adventures,  the  battles  for  instance,  which 
could  hardly  be  described  but  in  a  narrative  form. 
A  more  complete  dramatic  illusion  in  epic  poetry 
can  scarcely  be  imagined  than  the  twentieth  canto  of 
the  Odyssey,  comprising,  according  to  its  antient 
title,  "  the  events  prior  to  the  death  of  the  suitors." 
The    scene    opens  with    the    striking  self-dialogue 
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ilready  cited,  between  Ulysses  and  his  own  heart,  as 
le  lay  tossing  on  his  anxious  couch.  His  subse- 
luent  interview  with  Minerva,  and  the  soliloquy  of 
;he  equally  sleepless  Penelope  in  the  thalamus  above, 
ire  also  pure  drama.  The  sound  of  Penelope's  voice, 
reaching  his  ear,  calls  forth  his  prayer  to  Jupiter  for 
K)me  token  of  sympathy  with  their  woes.  The  answer 
s  a  peal  of  thunder,  followed  up  by  the  touching 
episode,  where  the  hapless  maiden,  condemned  to  toil 
:hrough  the  night  at  the  mill,  is  heard  complaining, 
11  another  part  of  the  palace,  of  the  hardships  en- 
:ailed  on  the  household  by  the  profligacy  of  the 
suitors,  and  hailing  the  prodigy  as  an  omen  of  speedy 
•eUef.  The  morning  now  dawns,  and  the  gradual  in- 
crease of  bustle  in  a  large  patriarchal  establishment 
s  not  described,  but  acted.  Telemachus  rises,  and 
ifter  conversing  with  the  housekeeper  on  the  hospi- 
:alities  of  the  day,  proceeds  to  the  forum.  Euryclea 
enjoins  on  her  maids  especial  diligence  in  setting  in 
>rder  the  palace  halls,  as  the  religious  festival  in  pre- 
paration would  attract  the  guests  early.  The  de- 
pendants of  the  family  now  drop  in  one  by  one,  and 
resume  their  daily  functions.  The  men  heap  wood  on 
the  hearth ;  the  women  draw  water  from  the  fountain. 
Eumseus  and  Melanthius  arrive  with  their  customary 
lupply  of  live  stock.  The  former  enters  into  friendly 
M>nverse  with  his  disguised  master,  who  is  made 
the  butt  of  the  goatherd's  insolence.  Another  faith- 
ful rustic  enters,  and  joins  in  the  dialogue.  At 
length  come  the  suitors,  who  exhibit  their  own 
characteristic  levity  and  scurrility,  in  the  usual 
lively  colours ;  and  the  picture  of  life  and  manners 
concludes  with  the  scene  between  Theoclymenus  and 
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the  reckless  crew,  the  powerfiil  effect  of  which  episode 
has  already  been  noticed.  This  whole  book  is,  in 
fact,  little  else  than  a  pure  drama,  or  act  of  a  tragedy. 
The  illusion  is  perhaps  still  more  complete  than  in  a 
theatrical  composition,  from  the  Tariety  of  events 
brought  on  the  scene,  without  dther  a  sacrifice  of 
the  ^^  unities,"  or  a  conventional  assamption  of  their 
exintence. 

One  great  advantage  certainly  of  this  method  of 
"  treatment  is  the  aid  it  affords  to  portraiture  of  cha- 
racter. Klttborate  commentaries  on  the  vices,  virtues, 
or  eccentricities,  of  any  remarkable  personage,  are 
always  comimratively  ineffective.  Let  him,  however, 
be  mode  to  exhibit  himself  in  a  few  well-manacred 
scenes,  and  we  obtain  a  better  acquaintance  with  him 
than  through  volumes  of  studied  description.  Homer, 
accordingly,  seldom  vouchsafes  any  more  special  defi- 
nition of  Ills  leading  characters  than  their  familiar 
epithets.  Even  in  respect  to  those  qualities  of  his 
heroes,  a  knowledge  of  which  could  less  easily  be  com- 
municated by  themselves,  such  as  their  stature  or  per- 
sonal appearance,  ho  shifts  the  burthen  from  himself, 
by  making  them  describe  each  other.  Of  this  expe- 
dient, the  dialogue  between  Priam  and  Helen  on  the 
Trojan  wall  is  a  prominent  example.  Much  is  also 
niauaged  by  means  of  illustrative  imagery ;  as  where 
Ajax,  retreating  before  the  crowd  of  Trojans,  is  likened 
to  an  ass  driven  out  of  a  com  field  by  the  cudgels  of 
a  troop  of  boys.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  speci- 
men of  this  indirect  portraiture  is  the  picture  of 
Polyphemus  in  the  Odyssey.  All  that  the  poet^  "  in 
his  own  person,"  tells  us  concerning  the  monster  is, 
that  "  he  was  more  like  a  woody  mountain  top  than 
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[nari."  Every  further  impression  of  him  is  derived 
>in  the  particulars  of  the  action.  Such  are  the 
imensity  of  the  burthen  he  bears,  and  the  stone  he 
Us ;  the  noise  of  his  entry  into  the  cave ;  the  flight 

Ulysses  and  his  comrades,  on  beholding  him, 
rror-struck,  "  like  bats,"  into  its  recesses ;  the 
[iking  of  their  hearts  within  them  at  the  sound  of 
s  voice ;  and  the  facility  with  which  he  seizes,  kills, 
K>ks,  and  swallows,  his  victims.  Hence,  while  in 
le  whole  cycle  of  marvellous  adventure  there  is 
robably  no  giant  who  is  so  little  described,  there  is 
one  of  whose  person  and  character  we  have  so  full 
nd  clear  an  apprehension. 

How  little  pleasure  Homer  took  in  appearing,  as 
Lristotle  defines  it,  in  his  own  person,  is  evinced  by 
undry  other  elegant  expedients,  to  which  he  resorts 
11  order  to  give  a  dramatic  turn  to  the  text  where 
t  coold  not  conveniently  be  embodied  in  the  form 
fan  ordinary  dialogue.  A  favourite  one  is  to  share 
ds  functions  with  his  heroes*,  his  Muse^  his  reader^, 
»r  even  altogether  indefinite  persons,  by  addressing 
limself  to  the  one  or  the  other,  as  it  may  happen, 
Qstead  of  pursuing  the  usual  train  of  discourse  to  a 

'        TL  XYI.  20.     Tov  Bi  fiapvartvdx"^  wpofn^rig,  JlarpoKkfiQ  iirrrtv, 
Od.  XTY.  65,  rbv  S'  drrafieifiofitvos  Trpo<ri<f>ric,  Evfiau  cvfiutTa, 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  particular  form  of  personal  allocution,  of 
rhich  there  occur  in  all  eighteen  examples,  three  in  the  Liad,  fifteen 
I  the  Odjasej,  is  limited,  in  the  former  poem,  exclusivelj  to  Patroclus, 
1  the  Utter  to  Eumseus.    Conf.  11.  xvi.  693. 

Menelaus  is  similarly  addressed  in  numerous  passages  of  the  Iliad :  iv. 
27.,  vn.  104^  XVII.  679.  702. ;  Apollo,  in  D.  xv.  365.,  xx.  152. ;  Mela- 
jppos,  in  XY.  582. ;  Achilles,  in  xx.  2. 

*  IL  I.  1.,  II.  4S4.,  xn.  176.,  xiv.  508.,  xvi.  112. ;  Odyss.  i.  1. 

•  IL  in.  220.  392.,  iv.  223.  429.  539.,  xv.  697.,  xvn.  366. ;  Odyss.  in. 
24.    Conf.  S.  I.  8. ;  Od.  xxu.  12.  alibi. 
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general  audience.  Public  opinion,  or  the  sentiments 
of  classes  or  groups  of  men,  upon  interesting  topics, 
is  similarly  dramatised,  by  the  introduction  of  name- 
less speakers  mutually  expressing  their  views  to  each 
other. ^  Another  fertile  resource  is  that  peculiarly 
Homeric  self-dialogue  above  examined,  where,  on 
occasion  of  any  great  emergency  overtaking  one  of 
his  actors,  the  poet,  instead  of  hunself  explaining  the 
difficulties  of  the  crisis,  exhibits  the  hero  debating  the 
matter  with  "his  own  soul"  personified  within  hi« 
breast  for  the  occasion. 
His  de-  2.  Any  detailed  analysis  of  those  broader  features 

focuity?  of  Homer's  descriptive  style  which  have  in  all  ages 
formed  trite  subject  of  eulogy,  such  as  the  splendour 
of  his  battles  or  his  storms,  could  involve  little  more 
than  a  repetition  of  much  that  has  been  often  and 
better  illustrated  in  popular  treatises  on  the  subject 
The  following  few  observations  have  been  framed, 
therefore,  more  with  the  object  of  throwing  light  on 
the  personal  unity  of  the  poet  than  the  character  of 
his  compositions. 

As  a  general  rule  the  heroic  enterprise  of  the  Iliad 
may  be  described  as  martial,  that  of  the  Odyssey  as 
maritime.  Each  poem,  however,  supplies  occasional 
instances  of  the  kind  of  adventure  more  immediately 
proper  to  its  rival. 
Battles.  There  is  perhaps  no  feature  of  the  Hiad  which  more 

broadly  distinguishes  it   from   other  works  of   its 
class,  than  the  large  portion  of  the  text  allotted  to 

*  Of  this  the  most  remarkable  form  is  that  commencing  with  the  verse: 

repeated,  under  sundry  varieties,  ten  times  in  the  Biad,  eighteen  in  the 
Odyssey. 
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actual  fighting;  to  the  simple  operation  of  killing 
and  wounding ;  the  anatomy,  as  it  were,  of  warfare. 
That  Homer's  battles  are  accumulated  to  an  excessive 
degree,  and  that  they  often  present  a  sameness  and 
minuteness,  calculated  to  move  the  spleen  of  even  a 
not  over-fastidious  reader,  cannot  be  denied.  Yet  it 
is  remarkable,  that,  while  there  are  few  properties  of 
the  Iliad  more  frequently  dwelt  on  by  critics  of  all 
ages  than  the  fire  and  spirit  of  its  battles,  the  im- 
putation of  tediousness  is  seldom  seriously  pressed. 
The  severity  of  criticism  would  seem  to  have  been 
disarmed  by  the  poet's  skill  in  enlivening  his  subject ; 
by  the  tact  with  which  he  successively  brings  forward 
the  di£ferent  heroes  as  principal  objects  of  attention, 
and  by  the  novelty  which  their  diflFerent  modes  of  act- 
ing impart  to  the  reproduction  of  the  same  perform- 
ance ;  by  the  interesting  notices  interspersed  of  their 
fiunilies  or  fortunes ;  and  by  the  rich  variety  of  su- 
pernatural agency  or  figurative  imagery  in  which  he 
dresses  up  the  particulars  of  each  adventure.  Much 
also  of  his  circumstantial  minuteness  of  description, 
such  as  the  surgical  accuracy  with  which  wounds  are 
inflicted,  may  be  considered  as  an  indulgence  to  that 
peculiarity  of  taste  above  examined,  which  leads  a 
primitive  audience  to  delight  in  detailed  descriptions 
even  of  petty  matters  possessing  an  immediate  hold 
on  their  personal  sympathy  or  curiosity. 

The  martial  element  of  the  Iliad,  therefore,  supplies, 
in  its  defects  as  in  its  merits,  an  obvious  argument 
in  favour  of  substantial  integrity  in  the  composition 
of  the  poem.  The  greater  the  power  of  imparting 
spirit  to  such  a  redundancy  of  monotonous  occur- 
rences^ the  more  improbable  that  so  eccentric  a  com- 

TOL.  n.  *  js  8 
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blnatioii  of  ta«te  and  talent  Bhould  lucve  becoi  commoiif 
under  Bucb  pervading  featorea  of  resembkiKe,  to 
any  number  of  authors.  Ab  regarde  again  the  sap- 
pobud  Bubordiuute  integrity  of  the  parts  or  cantos 
ul'  the  poem,  it  were  certainly  nothing  unlikely  in 
it8(.4f,  that  different  poets  should  select,  each  as  the 
subject  of  a  separate  song,  the  exploits  before  Troy, 
oi'  Diomed,  Ajax,  or  Menelaus.  But  that  an  ardficisl 
compiler,  qualified  to  construct  an  Iliad  oat  of  such 
materials,  in  endeavouring  to  impart  the  highest  de- 
gree of  epic  finish  to  his  work,  should  have  studiously 
accumulated  so  overwhelming  a  mass  ci  military 
details,  is  infinitely  less  probable,  than  that  such  a 
combination  should  have  spontaneonslj  emanated 
from  a  single  fervid  and  eccoitric  genius,  inspired  by 
a  single  great  and  exciting  subject. 

While  the  military  element  of  the  Diad  is  thus  pro- 
fusely varied,  comprising  the  collision  of  armies,  ths 
siege  and  defence  of  cities  and  camps,  the  flight,  the 
pursuit,  the  rally,  the  single  combat,  that  of  the  Odys- 
sey offers  no  such  variety.  The  only  battle  described 
at  any  length  in  the  latter  poem,  that  between  Ulyi- 
ses  and  the  suitors,  is  marked  indeed  by  the  same 
general  style,  and  by  many  of  the  same  traits  of  merit 
and  defect,  as  those  of  the  Trojan  plain.  It  is,  how- 
ever,  on  the  whole,  a  far  less  fiivourable  specimen  of 
tlie  poet's  art,  owing  chiefly  to  the  defective  materials 
which  both  the  adventure  and  the  locality  supplied 
for  such  descriptions.  A  better  parallel  will  be  found 
in  passages  of  a  more  incidental  character.  Among 
these  the  most  remarkable  is  the  account  given  by 
Ulysses  of  his  adventure  with  the  Ciconians,  which, 
in  order  to  be  rightly  appreciated,  must  be  quoted 
entire  :  Od.  ix.  39. 
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*I(r[JLap€p '  Ma  S*  iyd  iroXiV  s?rpadoy,  eoXeo-a  V  auroug. 
ffx  xoXio^  y  aXo^oti^  xaJ  xTTiixara  ttoWoL  T^a^vTsg 
Jos'  }^^^^i^<^*9  ^^  iir^Tig  fJLOi  arsfJL^oiJLSVog  xlot  larrig. 
€Pi  ijroi  [JLtif  §yui  6isptp  ?ro6i  ^euye/jLsv  r^fjisag 
TQvmy§a'  roi  Si  [Jiiya  vi^irioi  oix  iirlQovTO, 
n.  IX.  (Ma  Si  ^oXXov  jx£y  fi,iQu  ttivsto,  ?roXXa  3s  juijXa 
**^^"  (.f 0*^0^09  Ta^  fiTva,  xai  fiXiVoSa^  cXcxa^  3o3^. 

ro^pa  S*  ap*  ol^ofjuvoi  Kixovsg  Viixopsa-tn  ysytovsoVf 
e7  (T^iy  yiirovig  ^(rav  ajma  ttXsovs^  xai  apsioug^ 
r^xupov  ¥alomg'  mtrrdfJLEPOi  jxsv  a^*  r?r7ra)y 
av^pdtn  [Aapvourdoij  xai  odi  ;^p^  tts^v  iovra. 
^^  l^Xflov  firffd\o(ra  ^uXXaxa)  avdea  ylyvsTM  dipr^j 
ijffpiof  *  rors  Si]  pa  xax^  A/o^  a7(ra  irapitrrri 
TJluv  alvo/JLopoitnu,  ?y*  aXyfa  ?roXXa  Tradoijusv. 
IL     fo'njo^ajEAEVOi  8*  sjttap^ovro  iM'^fr^v  wapa  vtjuo-i  6o>;(r/, ' 
433.    l/3aXXoy  8*  aXXi^Xou^  ^aT^XTjpstnp  ey^elrj(riv. 
^  "•     o^pa  jEtiv  i}«o^  ijv  xaJ  as^sro  lepov  r^fJiMpf 
flqq. ;     To^pa  8*  aXff^o/ACVoi  [xivofxsp  xTiiomg  Trep  eovrag^ 
'  ^/Ao^  S*  ^ffXio^  [jLSTivi<rtreTo  0otiXt>roy8ff, 
xai  rorff  8^  K/xovf^  xXTvav  ^afiAa-avrsg  *A^ato6g. 
ff^  6  a9  €xatrr7^g  mjog  tuxvijfJLioeg  eraipoi 
coXoyd'  *  01  8*  aXXoi  ^(/yo/Asy  dayaroy  rs  jnopoy  re. 


777. 
■qq. 


is  narrative,  in  native  simplicity  and  originality, 
in  condensed  power,  spirit,  and  vivacity,  in  the  num- 
ber and  variety  of  the  events,  as  compared  with  the 
ooncise  perspicuity  of  the  language,  stands  unsur- 
passed, perhaps  unrivalled,  by  any  other  passage  of 
either  poem.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  miniature  of  a  martial 
epopee,  as  complete  in  its  beginning,  middle,  and  end, 
as  Aristotle  himself  could  have  desired.  Yet  it  will 
be  found,  by  reference  to  the  marginal  citations,  to 
be  made  up,  in  a  great  measure,  of  verses  common  to 
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the  Iliad.  Although  one  or  two  of  these  parallel 
texts  arc  of  a  nature  to  entitle  theiiL.  poaably,  to  i 
place  in  the  public  stock  of  epic  phraseology,  yet,  in 
regard  to  the  rest,  this  cannot^  among'  other  reas(»u 
1x*  supposed,  from  their  occurrence  bein^  confinec 
to  the  two  occasions  here  referred  tou  in  the  pagi 
of  either  work.  The  passage  of  Iliad  n.  has  alread] 
been  c|Uoted  among  the  images  employed  to  enfora 
one  of  the  poet's  standard  moral  maxims ;  while  th< 
two  noble  lines  of  II.  xvin.  will  be  hereafter  cite( 
in  I'iiually  pointed  illustration  of  another  prominen 
characteristic  of  his  style.  That  a  genius  qualifiec 
to  pi*oiluce  this  description  might  avail  himself,  s 
tiincii,  of  the  current  commonplace  of  his  professioi 
may  be  granted ;  but  it  is  incredible  that  he  shoul< 
Imve  condescended  to  botch  up  his  own  finest  passages 
l)y  plagiarising  verses  and  ideas  remarkable  for  spiri 
and  beauty  from  the  stores  of  a  neighbour. 

The  Odyssey  offers  numerous  other  texts  evincing 
wherever  the  subject  involved  the  introduction  o 
military  affairs,  a  mode  of  treating  them  essentiall; 
the  same  as  in  the  Iliad.  The  greater  part  of  tb 
hero's  narrative  to  Eumseus  is  but  an  abridgemen 
of  one  of  the  military  rhapsodies  of  the  latter  poena 
delivered  with  much  of  the  gossiping  quaintness  c 
Nestor.^ 

3.  In  its  own  proper  sphere  of  hazardous  adver 
ture,  the  storm  or  the  shipwreck,  the  Odyssey  in  it 
turn,  maintains,  its  superiority  to  the  Iliad.  Tha 
this  too  was  owing  to  difference  of  subject,  not  c 
genius  in  the  author,  is  proved  by  many  passage 
in  the  illustrative  portion  of  the  Iliad,  where  th 
phenomena  of  the  ocean,  or  the  habits  of  seafarin 

'  xiT.  216.  sqq. ;  conf.  xvn.  427.  sqq. 
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life,  are  described  in  langaage  not  only  marked  by 
khe  very  same  spirit,  but  embodying,  often  to  the 
letter,  the  most  delicate  images  and  expressions  of 
tbe  more  finished  pictures  of  the  Odyssey.  This  will 
ibondantly  appear  from  the  following  series  of 
parallels ; 

ILiT.422. 

mg  ST  Zt  §¥  aiyiaXtS  ToXt/ijp^l'i  xS/xa  Qa^.ao'trr^g  •  •  .  . 

xuprw  c^y  xo^^ouroi,  a?ro?rTU6i  S'aXo^ap^yiji/*... 

Od.T.  401« 

xa}  S^  SouToy  axovtrs  ttot)  trir^'kiZea'tn  SaXatrarr^g* 

.  Sfifoy  iptuyofJiSvoPf  el\uro  Se  ttolvB*  a\og  oix^V 
n.  zm.  264. 

i^wig  0ooai(ny,  ipsvyoiJLipr^g  aXog  e^w 

Od.T.4U. 

ixTotrQiv  fuv  yap  xayoi  o^ssg,  aft^)  Sk  xtifJia 
1    ^ifipvx§y^  poQioy. 

ILzi.  906. 

.    apyiirrcM  Noroio  jSade/if]  T^iXaTri  ruTroiv, 


0-Xfdyaraf. 


Od.  111.289. 

Xiyrav  S*  avifuov  Itt'  diirfjt^eva  x^^^^f 

xOftara  rt  rpo^osura  TreXeopia,  7(ra  opstrtr^u  .  .  .  . 

M^i  3f  ri^  Xio'o^^,  alirsTa  ts  slg  aXa  Trerpr^  .  .  ,  . 

ifOa  Nirag  fiiya  xv[m^  ttoti  (rxaiov  ^/ov  code?. 

n.  XT.  618. 

Tjure  Trirpri 

i]Xii0aro^»  jXfyaXij,  ttoXiSj^  aXo^  gyyw^  ffouera, 

»  Conf.  Od.  xn.  242.  «  Conf.  Od.  xii.  238. 
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rlrt  juiyfi  Xiyta»v  apifimv  Tiou^pa  xi\£v9otj 

Kuuara    ri  Tpo^oivra\   rat   t§    wpo^epsiyertu 

Tl.  I.  4^1. 

ty  S*  arfjExo^  xpv^a-tp  fxi^ow  ItrrioPj  ap4^\  Se  xufia 

r]  ^*  tdf f  y  xara  xS/cxa  SiaTrpijcrcroucra  xiXsuOov. 

iVf,  xm.  SK 

^  S*  (To^*  (V  TffSup  rerpaopoi  apirevsg  txiroi^  .... 
ti>^«V  (ififo^yoi,  pl/JL^a  irp7](r<rov<ri  xsXeudosr* 
«tt>  <ya  ry^^  xpifjivr^  /uk^y  aslpsrOj  xujxa  S*  o;r i(r0sr 

^*  i!ii  jiiriX*  (io^^aXfiu^  flffcv  ljx?rff3oy.  .  . 

h  wviv  difKcult  to  imagine  stronger  internal  evi- 
tio»UH>  of  unity  and  originality  than  is  afforded  by 
tliis  j^^rioii  of  descriptions,  whether  in  the  identity 
of  thoir  iipirit,  or  the  happy  choice  and  delicate 
intcriHnuicxiou  of  so  rich  a  variety  of  expressive 
tcnusK  jiii^ttcnHU  under  a  corresponding  variety  of 
oinuhiuAtion,  v>vcr  widely  separate  portions  of  each 

|UH^U^ 

«AMii^H»        A  (juoJiiou  has  l¥>en  raised,  by  speculative  critics', 

^\^       OiUu>eruJu^  lUmuVs  faculty  of  apprehending  or  ap- 

prtH^itttiug  tho  picturesque  in  landscape  scenery,  apart 

f}^>n\  tho  miinuil  creation  by  which  it  is  enlivened. 

On  the  negative  side  has  been  urged  the  absence  of 

*  Attt>utton  u  here  sp^vUllr  due  to  the  peculiar  modifications  of  the 
ukikt  r^*ii^  (''f^ift,  rjMifMyru)  in  this  passage*  and  in  Od.  m.  290^  B.  xt. 
ti^).  t!;jd.«  to  e.\)uross  the  «welUn|^  or  ^fattening**  of  the  sni^;  of  whidh 
the^  tr\t:»  ans  it  is  apprehended,  the  onlj  examples  in  the  primitire 
epic  Yi>oabular^.  The  idea  recurs,  however,  in  the  fable  of  Trophonius^ 
the  *^  Water*«lovo**  of  LiUadea.  See  the  author*s  Journal  of  a  Tour  in 
GreeiHs  vul.  i.  p,  337.  tqq. 

*  Coleridge,  Introduction  to  the  SUudjr  of  Greek  Classics,  2d  ed.  p.  239. ; 
Copplestone,  ibid. ;  Humboldt,  Cosmos,  toL  n.  init. 
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£nished  landscape  description  from  his  poems,  unless 
so  far  as  incidental  to  his  general  course  of  figura- 
embellishment.    A  want  of  taste  for  such  descrip. 
^on,  even  if  observable  in  Homer,  could  hardly  indeed 
l>e  considered  as  a  peculiarity  of  his  individual  genius, 
■till  less  as  proof  of  his  indifference  to  sublime  or 
lieautiful  scenery.     It  is  a  feature  common  to  the 
primitive  art  of  every  country.     The  Muse  of  poetry, 
£ke  the  Muse  of  painting,  in  her  early  more  genial  age, 
aelects  exclusively,  or  by  preference,  animate  subjects, 
xnind  not  matter,  as  food  for  her  inspirations.     There 
'Were  no  landscape  painters  in  the  earlier  purer  stages 
<kf  the  Italian  school.    Inanimate  nature  is  there,  too, 
altogether  secondary :  yet  it  is  neither  neglected  nor 
fflrundeTStood.    The  landscapes  which  form  the  frame- 
of  Raphael's  living  groups  are  models  of  excel- 
in  their  kind.     The  analogy  holds  closely  in 
to  the  more  genial  days  of  epic  poetry.     It 
as  little  to  Homer  as  to  Raphael  to  embody 
:  his  conceptions  of  mere  locality  in  elaborate  pictures. 
'  Yet  his  incidental  sketches  convey  as  clear  an  impres- 
r  son  of  the  scenery  of  the  Troad,  or  of  Ithaca,  as  if 
f  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  had  each  been  prefaced  by  a 
chapter  on  its  own  geography.     The  allusions  also  to 
the  more  striking  phenomena  of  nature,  interspersed, 
(hiefly  in  illustrative  forms,  over  the  text  of  both 
poems,  are  unsurpassed  in  graphic  spirit  by  the  de- 
leriptive  poetry  of  any  period.     In  their  very  concise- 
ness, and  the  scope  they  leave  to  the  imagination,  they 
represent  objects  perhaps  more  effectually  than  if  ex- 
traded  into  closer  detail.     Such,  for  example,  are  the 
s  description  just  quoted,  of  the  breakers  dashing  on  the 
f  Mt  b^h,  between  two  rocky  headlands ' ;  that  of  the 

'  II.  IV.  422.;  conf.  xvii.  263. 
▼OL.  II.  ♦  r  3 
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distant  storm  seen  darkly  rolling  over  the  sea,  by  the 
shepherd  from  the  hill  side  on  the  shore  ^ ;  of  the  sdow, 
fanned  by  the  vernal  zephyr,  silently  melting  on  the 
mountain  top,  and  trickling  down  its  sides  to  swell 
the  torrent  in  the  vale  below  ^ ;  of  the  thunder  cloud 
clearing  off  some  lofty  mountain  range,  and  unfolding 
to  the  view,  in  the  bright  sunbeams  as  they  struggle 
tlirough  the  still  lurid  atmosphere,  the  grand  outline 
of  peaks,  and  chasms,  and  projecting  ridges.^  But, 
in  fact,  various  portions  of  the  geographical  narra- 
tive of  the  Odyssey  offer  a  near  approach  to  more 
regular,  if  not  very  elaborate,  landscape  composition. 
Such  are,  among  others,  the  descriptions  of  the  island 
of  Lachea,  the  port  of  Lsestrygonia,  and  the  bower  of 
Calypso. 

icuhyof       4.  The   individuality  and   excellence  of  Homer's 

ion*!I!lid     descriptive  art   are   further   displayed    in  his  joint 

Jfj^"       faculty  of  condensation  and  amplification,  according 

as  the  spirit  of  the  subject  might  require  the  one  or 

the  other  mode  of  treatment. 

It  may  be  held  as  a  general  rule,  in  poetry  as 
in  other  elegant  arts,  that  the  nobler  the  object  to 
be  described,  the  less  detailed  should  be  the  descrip- 
tion. It  is  certain  that  every  hair  on  the  head  or 
brow,  every  grain  in  the  skin,  of  a  beautiful  woman, 
combines  in  producing  the  full  effect  of  her  channs« 
But  the  Dutch  painter,  who  scrupulously  copies 
each  minute  trait,  furnishes  neither  so  agreeable 
nor  so  true  a  portrait,  as  the  bolder  artist  of  the 
Venetian  school.  The  reason  is,  that  those  detiuls, 
although  the)'  help  to  fill  the  eye,  do  not  come  home 
to  the  imagination.  The  eye  itself,  in  dwelling  on 
the  whole  image,  takes  as  little  account  of  them,  as 

^  IV.  275.  «  Oa.  XIX.  205.  '  U.  xvi.  297. ;  conf.  rm.  5SS, 
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a  person  reading  a  book  of  each  letter,  point,  or 
accent,  of  its  text.  This  rule  applies  even  more 
forcibly  to  the  descriptive  than  the  graphic  branches 
of  imitative  art.  The  destruction  of  a  city  by 
earthquake  or  fire,  or  any  other  dire  catastrophe 
mvolving  the  fate  of  heroes  or  multitudes,  if  analy- 
tically set  forth  in  every  petty  detail  of  action  or 
'suffering,  would  less  forcibly  strike  the  apprehension, 
than  were  the  narrative  confined  to  the  few  broader 
features  of  the  disaster,  such  as  would  alone  or  chiefly 
engross  the  attention  of  an  actual  observer.  The 
converse  of  the  rule  holds  equally  good.  As  the  full 
effect  of  a  painting  of  fruits  or  flowers  depends 
greatly  on  its  imitative  preciseness,  so,  in  the  parallel 
class  of  poetical  composition,  a  want  of  grandeur  in 
the  general  subject  requires  to  be  compensated  by 
graphic  delineation  of  detail.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
Homer's  practice  does  but  exemplify  the  fundamental 
principles  of  his  art. 

In  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad,  Apollo,  enraged  at 
the  insult  offered  by  a  haughty  monarch  to  his 
favourite  priest,  descends  from  heaven,  armed  with 
his  bow  and  arrows,  emblems  of  his  destructive 
powers,  and  spreads  death  and  dismay  through  a 
mighty  army.  The  whole  formation  and  execution 
of  his  &tal  purpose  occupies  barely  ten  lines.  For 
the  interval  between  the  prayer  of  the  priest,  and  the 
arrival  of  the  god  in  the  camp,  two  suffice.  "  The 
suppliant  spoke,  the  god  heard,  and,  wrathful  in 
heart,  descended  from  Olympus,  his  bow  and  quiver 
rattling  on  his  shoulders."^  No  elaborate  description 
could  convey  such  an  hnpression  of  the  terror  and 
saddenness   of   divine   anger  as   these    few  abrupt 
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sentences.  Still  more  electrifying  is  the  notice  of 
the  final  catastrophe,  contained  in  a  single  verse: 
"  He  smote ;  and  the  funeral  piles  burnt  incessantly." 
The  havoc  of  the  pestilence  is  here  far  more  vividly 
expressed,  than  by  the  most  pathetically  minute  par- 
ticulars of  the  forms  in  which  it  raged,  or  the 
sufferings  of  the  victims. 

With  the  above  may  be  contrasted  another  feat  of 
archery  in  the  same  poem.  Pandarus,  the  Lycian 
bowman,  is  selected  by  Minerva  as  her  agent  for 
bringing  about  a  renewal  of  hostilities  by  a  trea- 
cherous attempt  on  the  life  of  Menelaus.  This  ad- 
venture, however  momentous  in  its  consequences, 
offers  in  itself  nothing  grand  or  terrible.  The  chief 
actor  is  comparatively  insignificant.  The  same  goddess 
who  instigates  the  outrage  provides  for  its  harmless- 
ness.  The  poet,  therefore,  avails  himself  of  this 
opportunity  to  enliven  his  narrative  by  dressing  up 
with  the  graces  of  descriptive  detail  the  exercise  of 
a  popular  branch  of  the  military  art.  The  account 
of  the  shot  alone  here  occupies  more  than  double  the 
space  devoted  to  the  whole  visitation  of  Apollo,  and 
funeral  obsequies  of  his  victims.  These  twenty- 
two  lines ^  form,  in  fact,  a  little  epic  poem  on  a  feat 
of  archery.  The  preparation  of  the  bow  is  first  de- 
scribed. The  material  of  which  it  is  made,  a 
chamois'  horn,  suggests  an  episode  descriptive  of  the 
hunting  party  in  which  the  chamois  was  killed. 
Another  excursion  describes  the  manufacture  of  the 
horn  into  a  weapon  of  war.  The  stringing  of  the 
bow,  and  other  preliminaries  to  the  shot,  are  next 
detailed,  with  the  particulars  of  place  and  circum- 
stance ;  the  bowman,  crouching  behind  the  shield  of  his 

*  II.  IV.  104.  sqq. 
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comrades,  accomplices  of  his  treachery.  The  lifting  up 
of  the  lid  of  the  quiver ;  the  extraction  of  the  arrow ; 
the  description  of  it ;  the  fitting  of  the  groove  to  the 
bowstring;  the  solemnity  with  which  the  Lycian 
archer,  like  the  Calabrian  brigand,  invokes  the  divine 
ud  for  the  success  of  his  crime ;  the  grasping  of  the 
string  and  the  arrow  nick  with  the  fingers;  the 
stretehing  of  the  bow ;  the  approach  of  the  string  to 
the  breast ;  of  the  barb  to  the  horn  of  the  bow,  are 
all  distinctly  particularised.  After  being  gradually 
led  by  these  successive  stages  to  the  decisive  moment, 
a  sort  of  pause  ensues,  in  a  verse  indicating  that 
"now  all  was  ready;"  and  then  foUows  the  cata- 
strophe of  the  piece  in  two  brilliant  lines,  bringing 
home  the  very  twang  of  the  bowstring  to  the  ears, 
and  exhibiting  the  shaft  flying  to  its  destination  with 
the  ardour  and  eagerness  of  an  animated  being. 

The  description,  in  the  tenth  book  of  the  Odyssey, 
of  the  destruction  of  the  Ithacan  fleet  by  the  Laestry- 
gonians,  with  masses  of  rock  from  the  cliffs  that 
overhung  their  port,  offers  the  closest  parallel  to 
Apollo's  pestilence  in  the  Iliad.  Volumes  of  pa- 
thetic detail  could  never  shadow  forth  the  terrible 
size  and  ferocious  acts  of  the  monsters,  the  crash  of 
the  wrecks,  or  the  screams  of  the  mariners,  with 
half  the  effect  of  these  five  lines  of  simple  state- 
ment. The  analogy  both  of  sound  and  spirit,  in  the 
verses  descriptive  of  the  actual  catastrophe  in  the 
two  passages,  is  very  remarkable : 

IL  I.  52. 

He  smote  ;  and  the  funeral  piles  burnt  continually. 

Od.  z.  122. 

They  smote ;  and  the  sound  arose  of  dying  men  and  shattered 
vessels. 
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Again,  in  the  account  of  the  cannibalism  of  Poly« 
phemus  :  Od.  ix.  29o. 

He  smote ;  and  the  men's  brains  were  scattered  on  the  ground. 

In  the  Odyssey,  the  fabric  of  the  raft  of  Ulysses*, 
the  clothes- washing  of  Nausicaa^,  and  the  hero's  own 
first  and  bloodless  display  of  archery  prior  to  the 
assault  on  the  suitors^,  all  supply  apt  parallels  to  the 
above  description  of  the  shot  of  Pandanis. 

Among  the  specimens  of  Homer's  descriptive  fe- 
culty,  familiarly  cited  by  both  antient  and  modem 
critics,  is  the  comment  passed  by  the  Trojan  elders 
on  the  beauty  of  Helen,  as  she  is  seen  approaching 
their  seat  on  the  ramparts :  "  that  it  was  neither 
matter  of  surprise  nor  blame,  that  nations  should 
wage  long  and  bloody  wars  for  the  possession  of  so 
divine  a  woman."  This  is  the  only  description  ever 
vouchsafed  in  the  Iliad  of  this  type  of  female  love- 
liness* But  the  simple  fact  that  these  hoary  sages 
should  be  so  spell-bound  by  her  beauty  as  to  consider 
her  presence  within  their  city  an  equivalent  for  all 
the  crime  and  misery  she  had  caused,  conveys  a 
deeper  impression  of  her  charms,  than  pages  of 
glowing  enlargement.  In  the  Necromancy  of  the 
Odyssey,  the  same  means  are  employed  to  impart  to 
the  portrait  of  Ajax  a  supplementary  trait,  for  the 
introduction  of  which  the  Iliad  oflFered  no  oppor- 
tunity. The  morbid  sensibility  of  his  character,  and 
his  sullen  resentment  against  Ulysses,  are  there 
jointly  shadowed  forth  by  a  single  graphic  touch. 
When  the  other  spirits  flock  eagerly  around  the  royal 
sorcerer,  Ajax  alone  stands  aloof.    To  the  affectionate 

'  V.  243.  sqq.  «  Ti.  85.  sqq. 

'  xzi.  406.  sq*,  416.  sq. 
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address  of  his  generous  rival  he  replies  not  a  word, 
but  stalks  sternly  and  silently  away  into  the  deepest 
recesses  of  Erebus.  With  the  description  of  Helen 
may  be  compared,  in  the  way  both  of  parallel  and 
contrast,  that  of  the  LsBstrygonian  ogress:  "They 
found  a  woman  of  mountain  stature,  and  were  horror- 
struck."  1 

5.  Homer's  nice  perception  of  the  qualities  of  Epithet 
objects,  in  their  correspondence  or  their  difference, 
their  beauty  or  deformity,  could  not  fail  to  insure  his 
selection  of  appropriate  Epithets  to  define  or  adorn 
his  principal  images;  while  his  innate  good  taste 
proved  a  sufficient  safeguard  against  abuse  or  excess 
in  the  employment  of  such  aids.  His  text,  accord- 
ingly, has  ever  been  a  standard  model  in  regard  to 
this  as  to  other  departments  of  poetical  style.  In  one 
respect,  however,  these  expletives  form,  with  the  pri- 
mitive Muse,  a  more  characteristic  feature  of  epic 
mechanism  than  in  later  times,  as  constituting  an  im- 
porant  ingredient  of  her  poetical  commonplace.  In 
this  capacity  they  forfeit,  in  a  great  measure,  their 
primary  functions  of  defining  the  properties  of  indi- 
vidual objects,  as  distinct  from  others  of  the  same 
class ;  and  become  a  conventional  adjunct  of  the  class 
itself,  extending  or  completing,  as  it  may  be,  the 
general  idea  expressed  by  the  substantive  to  which 
they  are  subservient.  Such  are,  among  other  ex- 
amples, [uovu^eg  Ittitoi,  "  the  hoofed  horses ;  '^  elXiTroiag 
fXixo^  j3oS^;  ^iXov  TJrop,  x6vsg  dpyoi.  This  conven- 
tional use  of  epithets^  is  another  of  those  idiomatic 

»  Od.x.ll3. 

'  It  18  sometimes  productive  of  curious  but  not  inelegant  anomalies  \ 
•t,  for  example,  where  an  epithet,  conTentionallj.common  to  the  whole  of 
a  class,  comes  to  be  specially  applied  to  particular  individuals  of  that 
class,  whose  conduct  may  be  the  very  reverse  of  (he  quality  which  the 
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properties  of  early  epic  art  which  please  in  the  spon- 
taneous usage  of  the  primitive  bard,  but  would  be 
offensive  in  a  modem  poet,  if  exemplified,  at  least,  in 
the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent ;  for,  under 
certain  limitations,  the  peculiarity  has  been  inherited 
by  subsequent  schools  of  poetry. 

The  most  important  of  Homer's  epithets,  whether 
in  their  specific  or  their  conventional  application,  are 
those  illustrative  of  the  characters  of  his  heroes ;  and, 
through  them,  of  the  unity  of  his  own  genius,  as 
displayed  in  the  highest  attribute  of  his  art,  his  por- 
traiture of  human  nature.  To  these,  therefore,  the 
present  commentary  will  be  solely  or  chiefly  confined ; 
both  on  account  of  their  own  intrinsic  value,  and 
as  furnishing  the  requisite  criteria  for  judging  of 
his  practice  in  regard  to  the  remainder.  They  may 
be  subdivided  under  the  three  following  heads:  — 
I.  Those  more  or  less  common  to  the  race  of  heroes 
at  large;  II.  Those  common  to  but  a  portion  of 
them,  whether  collectively  or  individually ;  HI.  Those 
proper  to  a  single  hero. 
H  common  The  greater  or  less  frequency  with  which  the  more 
^h»J«r  fwnili^r  epithets  of  the  first  or  common  class,  such 

as  xpanpog^  3o^y  dyaQog^  (MydAufLogf  STo^,  and  SO  forth, 

are  connected  with  particular  names,  seems  often  to 
depend  on  causes  of  a  very  subtle  nature,  shedding, 
by  their  own  obscurity,  an  interesting  light  on  the 
unity  of  the  poet's  usage.  The  term  S7o;,  for  ex- 
phrase  denotes.  The  term  iraXpoc  (comrade),  for  instance,  has  the  oon* 
ventional  epithet  Ipifip^s,  denoting  in  a  high  d^^ree  tlie  mora  Taloablt 
qualities  which  persons  standing  in  that  relation  to  each  other  can  po»- 
seis,  attachment,  fidelity,  discipline.  The  phrase,  howeyer,  having  been 
once  so  appropriated,  is  frequently  extended  also  to  comrades  whose 
conduct  is  of  quite  an  opposite  description ;  selfish,  treacherous,  or  mu- 
tinous.   Vide  Od.  xn.  397. ;  conf.  II.  xxm.  804.  310. 
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iple,  literally  "  divine,"  is  a  customary  epithet  of 
dividual  heroes  of  various  countries  and  characters. 
I  a  collective  sense,  however,  it  is  restricted  chiefly 

>  the  Greek  army  or  nation.  It  is  also  occasionally 
Lven  to  the  Pelasgians,  in  the  comparatively  rare 
ftses  where  their  name  is  mentioned  ;  but  never,  in 
ny  case,  is  it  awarded,  in  the  same  national  sense, 

>  the  Trojans  or  Dardanians.  This  distinction 
light,  on  first  view,  appear  a  special  compliment 
0  the  divine  ori^n  of  the  Helleno-Pelasgic  race, 
t  may,  however,  be  further  observed,  that,  while  the 
ihrase  is  habitually  applied  to  the  Greeks  under 
heir  collective  title  of  Achssans,  in  no  case  is  it  con* 
Dined  with  the  titles  of  Danaan  or  Argive,  equally 
ommon  to  the  whole  nation.  This  limitation  again 
(Ught  seem  to  imply  some  superior  antiquity  or 
iignity  of  the  former,  as  representing  the  old  Hel- 
enic  stock,  while  the  other  two  were  held  to  date 
rom  the  comparatively  recent  epoch  of  the  Danaid 
)T  Pdopidan  ascendancy.  That  much,  however,  is 
lue  here,  as  in  other  similar  cases,  to  metrical  causes, 
ir  the  mere  caprice  of  vernacular  usage,  may  be  in- 
erred  from  certain  other  subtle  distinctions  in  the 
^plication  of  the  term.  It  can  hardly  be  the  result 
>f  mere  chance,  that,  of  the  twenty  varieties  of  form 
tf  which  the  word  is  susceptible,  several  should  be 
x>nstantly  employed:  SToi,  for  example,  ten  times, 
/»  twenty  times ;  while  others,  such  as  S/oiv,  8/oi<ri, 
«of#^,  never  once  occur.  Yet  there  is  nothing  in  the 
ixduded  forms  essentially  less  poetical  than  in  the 
ithers,  nor  were  the  opportunities  for  their  intro- 
laction  less  frequent. 

Some   epithets  signifying  qualities   more  or  less 
»mmon  to  every  chief,  and  hence  habitually  used  in 
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that  general  sense,  will  yet  be  found  so  much  more 
frequently  and  pointedly  connected  with  certain 
names,  as  to  prove  them  in  these  cases  to  be  pregnant 
with  a  more  specific  power.  Iloi/t^y  Xa&y,  for  instance, 
"  shepherd  of  the  people,"  aya§  aySpcov,  "  king  of 
men,"  and  xpsiaiv,  "  royal,"  denote  the  office  of  any 
king  or  chieftain,  but  more  particularly  that  of  a 
supreme  ruler  or  commander.  Hence,  while  various 
other  heroes  occasionally  receive  them  in  the  more 
universal  sense,  with  Agamemnon  they  assume  the 
form  of  proper  characteristic  epithets.  The  last 
phrase  of  the  three  ofiers  another  curious  example  of 
the  subtle  law  of  euphony  by  which  the  poet  was 
occasionally  guided.  Kpsioiv,  on  the  forty  occasions 
of  its  occurrence  in  either  poem,  invariably  precedes 
a  word  of  the  same  metrical  value  as  ' Ayafiijuj^oiy,  and 
commencing,  like  that  name,  with  a  vowel ;  nor,  with 
one  single  exception^,  does  it  occur  but  as  the  pe- 
nultimate word  of  a  verse. 

6.  In  other  cases,  the  frequent  connexion  of  certain 
epithets  with  particular  names,  apart  from  any  ap- 
parent claim  to  such  distinction,  seems  to  originate 
in  some  local  or  family  courtesy,  or  in  that  popular 
caprice  which  loves,  especially  in  primitive  times,  to 
fasten  on  individuals  surnames  or  sobriquets,  often 
little  warranted  by  any  extraordinary  amount  of  the 
qualifications  implied.  The  term  avridiog,  "  god-like," 
furnishes  an  example  shedding  a  curious  light  on  the 
consistency  of  the  poet  in  such  minor  points  of  de- 
scriptive detail.  This  title,  in  its  genend  application 
to  ordinary  persons,  is  perhaps  still  more  of  a  com- 

>  n.  XXI.  194.  The  vocative,  cpeiov,  occurs  six  times  as  the  habitual 
Utle  of  Alcinous.  The  epithet  is  rarely  used  in  the  oblique  cases,  except 
in  Jove*i  title  of  fhrart  Kptt&vrktv. 
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numplace  than  STo^,  "  divine."  The  much  greater 
frequency,  however,  of  its  bestowal  on  the  Lycian 
chief^  Sarpedon,  than  on  any  other  hero,  suggests  its 
having  been  pregnant  in  his  case  with  more  than 
ordinary  import.  This  view  receives  confirmation 
from  two  other  circumstances :  first,  that  the  warrior 
who,  next  to  Sarpedon,  is  most  frequently  honoured 
with  it,  is  Pandarus,  chief  of  a  kindred  tribe  of 
Lycians  on  the  Hellespont,  but  far  from  deserving  it 
in  a  literal  sense ;  secondly,  that  its  only  application 
throughout  the  Iliad,  as  a  national  epithet,  is  to  the 
Lycians,  subjects  respectively  of  these  two  princes. 

A  like  importance,  as  illustrating  the  court  phra- 
seology of  the  heroic  age,  attaches  to  the  epithet 
Siarpf^V*  This  was  evidently  a  title  of  homage, 
fiuniliarly,  perhaps  exclusively  \  applied  to  royalty  or 
rank,  corresponding  to  the  modern  phrases,  "your 
highness,"  "  your  excellency."  Hence,  of  the  fifty- 
five  times  that  it  occurs,  it  is  used  thirty-five  in  the 
vocative  case,  in  addresses  by  one  hero  to  another, 
or  by  persons  of  inferior  rank  to  their  betters ;  and  in 
this  form  frequently  stands  alone,  without  any  sub- 
stantive. But,  although  in  so  far  common  to  royalty 
or  rank  in  general,  it  is,  throughout  both  poems,  so 
much  more  frequently  coupled  with  the  name  of 
Menelaus  than  of  any  other  individual  hero,  as  to 
imply  that  in  his  case  it  was  not  a  mere  incidental, 

'  The  only  three  iq^parent  exceptions  ore,  H.  ii.  660.,  iv.  280^  and 
Od.  T.  378.  The  second  of  the  three  (^loTptipkuv  aiZn^^y)  is  a  false  read- 
1B&  preferred  by  Wolf,  for  dptfiOoitw  of  the  older  editions,  in  repugnance 
to  the  true  spirit  of  the  epithet.  That  the  verse  of  the  catalogue  where 
the  term  is  also  coupled  with  ai^riiSv  should  be  the  only  remaining  ex- 
eepdoD  in  the  niad,  is  at  least  ground  of  suspicion  of  the  genuine  origin 
of  the  passage.  In  the  Odyssey  the  phrase  dtorpt^twv  dv9piainav  may 
contain  a  aarcaatic  allusion  to  the  divine  blood  of  the  Pha^acians. 
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bat  a  proper  title.  SimOar  is  the  case  with  civyerf^ 
and  iatfii^i^^  terms  of  cognate  signification,  also 
used,  the  former  chiefly,  the  hitter  exdosively,  in  the 
vocative  case,  in  a  like  independant  capacity.  Aie- 
y^yr^g  is  also  as  habitual  an  epithet  of  Ulysses,  as 
Oivrpt^r^g  of  Menelans. 

Another  similar  phrase  is  rfisTog.^  This  word,  un- 
translatable by  any  single  English  term,  expresses 
the  mixed  feeling  of  veneration  and  affection  enter- 
tained by  one  person  towards  another  standing  to 
him  in  the  joint  relation  of  parent,  friend,  and  bene- 
factor. It  occnrs  altogether  but  six  times.  Four 
times  it  is  used  as  an  independant  vocative ;  addressed, 
once  by  Menelaus  to  Agamemnon,  and  once  by  Pa* 
ris,  twice  by  Deiphobus,  respectively,  to  their  elder 
brother  Hector.  On  a  fifth  occasion,  it  is  ap- 
plied, stiU  in  a  vocative  form  (combined,  according 
to  the  familiar  epic  periphrasis,  with  x6<^aXiJ),  by 
Achilles  to  the  shade  of  Patroclus.  That  it  was 
usually,  if  not  exclusively,  vocative,  there  is  further 
curious  proof  in  the  only  exception  to  the  rule, 
where  Eumaeus,  in  describing  the  constancy  of  his 
affection  for  Ulysses,  and  how  unceasingly  present 
his  absent  lord  was  to  his  memory,  sums  up  with  the 
following  line :  Od  xiv.  147. 

The  last  clause  of  this  verse  plainly  intimates  that  the 

'  In  the  language  of  the  Zkkones  of  Maina,  the  basis  of  which  Professor 
V,  'niicmoJi  conjectures  to  be  a  remnant  of  the  primitive  ante-Dorian 
MMtt  of  rel(»j)()nnesus,  &9i  denotes  brother,  aBvid,  sister.  Thiersch, 
U\h  (1.  Hpracho  dcr  Zakonen,  4to,  1832.  These,  together  with  ^loc, 
ttticln,  and  1Iomcr*s  familiar  phrases  drra  and  Triic,  are  all  probablj,  in 
tliolr  (frigin,  cognate  terms  with  rjBtlot^  si^ificant  of  affection  or  vene- 
ration.  Tlio  familiar  Spartan  form  of  polite  address,  w  0(7f,  may  perhaps 
bti  another  romnont  of  ihe  same  archaic  usage. 
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rord  was  applied,  in  familiar  custom,  only  to  persons 
^resent,  and  that  the  old  man's  actual  use  of  it  was  a 
pecies  of  soloecism. 

The  unity  of  the  poet's  usage  also  appears  in  the  Epit;;ets 
pithets  Quog  and  TrroXiVopflo^,  enjoyed  in  common,  commOT  t 
o  the  exclusion  of  their  fellow-warriors,  by  Achilles  *o*i^[®o?' 
nd  Ulysses,  the  respective  protagonists  of  each  each  poem 
loem ;  by  the  latter  hero  with  equal  frequency  in 
K)th.  These  are  the  only  examples  of  a  similar 
oint  appropriation.  The  former  phrase,  in  its  literal 
ense,  is  little  more  than  a  synonyme  of  ^o^.  That 
t  is,  however,  the  more  honourable  epithet,  appears, 
toth  from  its  limitation  to  the  poet's  two  leading 
leroes,  and  by  reference  to  the  other  objects,  animate 
or  inanimate,  who  receive  it  in  a  conventional  sense, 
U  of  which,  in  their  various  kinds  or  degrees,  are 
aort  or  less  remarkable  for  dignity  or  sanctity.^ 
lere  may  also  be  noticed  another  curious  peculiarity 
if  Homer's  usage.  Various  epithets  of  this  honour- 
ible  class,  while  set  apart  as  exclusively  proper 
o  one  or  more  distinguished  living  persons,  are' 
ilso  found  connected  with  the  names  of  deceased 
leroes,  often  of  such  as  possess  little  apparent  title  to 
uch  a  mark  of  respect.  0sfo^,  for  example,  though 
sDJoyed  by  no  other  living  chief  but  the  two  of 
dghest  celebrity,  is  allowed,  not  only  to  Hercules, 
mt  to  Thoas  king  of  Lemnos,  to  Oileus,  and  to 
ifynes  king  of  Lymessus.  Similar  is  the  case  with 
he  proud  martial  epithet  of  TTToXiVopflo^,  which  oc- 
mrs,  slightly  varied  on  two  occasions  into  ttoXi- 
ripiiogj   in   all  eighteen  times ;    ten   in    the    Iliad, 

'  SucL  are,  besides  tlie  g(xU  in  the  proffer  sense,  dreams,  bards,  heralds, 
Iw  towers  of  Troy,  royal  palaces,  and  the  royal  office,  sea  salt,  old  wine, 
:c. 
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eight  in  the  Odyssey.  Of  these  it  is  assigned  four 
times  to  Achilles,  and  ten  times  to  Ulysses :  to  the 
former,  as  the  destroyer  of  upwards  of  twenty  cities 
on  the  coast  and  islands  of  the  Mgs&eai ;  to  the  latter, 
as  the  special  instrument,  under  Jupiter,  of  the  &11 
of  Troy  itself/  In  the  remaining  four  cases,  it  is 
given  once  to  Mars,  once  to  Bellona,  and  once  each 
to  two  deceased  heroes,  OUeus  and  Otryntes,  dis- 
tinguished, it  may  be  presumed,  in  the  tradition  of 
the  poet,  by  some  special  claim  to  the  mural  crown 
of  military  honour, 
pitheu  7,  The  epithets  exclusively  proper  to  ^gle  heroes 
Dgie  of  either  poem,  must,  to  be  rightly  appreciated,  be 
considered  in  connexion  with  the  previous  analysis 
of  their  characters.     Those  set  apart  for  Achilles  are, 

ToSflC^  iOHugf  wo^pxrigf  /^^^voip,  dujttoXfoiy,  and  ftiya 
^iprarog  'A;^ aiSv.^  The  first  four  embody  the  chief 
attributes  of  military  prowess,  activity,  strength,  and 
courage ;  the  last  asserts  the  hero's  general  superi- 
ority to  all  rivals.  The  third  in  the  list,  pr^^imp^ 
^^  crusher  of  men,"  is,  among  all  those  in  the  poet's 
vocabulary,  the  most  powerfully  expressive  of  de- 
structive irresistible  prowess.  The  fourth,  du/toX^aiy, 
"  Lion-heart,"  which  Achilles  enjoys  in  common  with 
the  deceased  hero  Hercules,  is  remarkable  for  its 
identity  with  that  of  Coeur-de-lion,  borne  by  the  war- 
rior of  modem  chivalry  whose  character  most  nearly 
resembles  that  of  Achilles.  This  term,  it  is  true,  is 
also  twice  connected  with  the  name  of  Ulysses,  but 
under  circumstances  which  no  way  warrant  its  being 
classed  among  his  legitimate  titles.  Here  another 
distinction  presents  itself,  indispensable  to  a  right 

1  n.  IX.  328.  sqq^  xvm.  342.  alibi ;  Od.  i.  2.,  xi.  524.,  xxn.  230. 
«  See  the  parallel  passages :  II.  xvi.  21.,  xix.  216. ;  Od.  xi.  478. 
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estimate  of  the  spirit  of  Homer's  epithets :  whether 
they  are  applied  by  himself  to  his  heroes,  or  by  his 
heroes  to  each  other.  A  near  relative,  friend,  or 
£Eiyourite  vassal,  may,  without  impropriety,  be  made, 
in  the  enthusiasm  of  his  love  or  gratitude,  to  speak 
of  a  patron  in  terms  no  way  corresponding  to  his 
character  as  conceived  by  the  poet  himself.  For 
such  expressions  Homer  can  as  little  be  made  respon- 
nble,  as  for  all  the  other  sentiments  placed  in  the 
[  mouths  of  his  actors.  Of  this  distinction  numerous 
examples  might  be  cited,  among  which  the  one  here 
in  point  will  suffice.  It  is  Penelope  who,  on  both 
the  occasions  here  adverted  to,  in  the  warmth  of  her 
affection  and  admiration,  styles  her  husband  the 
"  Lion-hearted."  Although,  therefore,  the  hero  may 
[  not  be  undeserving  of  the  title,  it  can  no  more  be 
[  considered  as  authorised  by  Homer,  than  the  phrase 
■  "  detested  Ilium,"  xaxotxtov  oux  ovo/taemjv,  by  which 
the  same  devoted  spouse  is  wont  to  stigmatise  the  main 
r  source  of  her  domestic  sorrows,  can  be  considered  as 
?  the  poet's  chosen  epithet  for  the  city  of  Priam. 

The  exclusive  epithets  of  Ulysses,  while  of  a  totally 
different  description,  exceed  those  proper  to  Achilles, 
both  in  number  and  variety,  in  the  ratio  of  the  former 
"   hero's  greater  variety  of  talents.^ 

Those  appropriated  to  Agamemnon,  xuSktto^  and 
tu|puxpc/cDy,  are  significant  simply  of  his  high  functions 
chief  of  the  confederacy.     The  value  of  the  former 


'  IhejMre  nine  in  all :  iroXvfirjTic^  occurring  cigbteen  times  in  theLiad, 
nzty-siz  in  the  Odyssej,  also  common  to  Vulcnn ;  ToiKiXoftfrnic^  once  in 
the  D.f  fix  times  in  the  Od. ;  xoXvfirixavoif  seven  times  in  the  n.,  fifleen 
a  the  Od. ;  raXaai^fnav^  once  in  the  IL,  eleven  times  in  the  Od. ;  iroX^XaQ^ 
five  times  in  the  n.,  thirty- five  in  the  Od. ;  woXvatvoc^  once  in  the  II., 
thiioe  in  the  Od. ;  rXrifn^v^  twice  in  the  II. ;  TroXA^piur,  thrice  in  the  Od., 
alio  common  to  Vulcan ;  woXvrpoirocy  twine  !n  the  Od. 
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it  enhanced  br  m  being  applied  widi  Dearir  equal 
fpequenrr  ro  •lupiteT*.  tin:  sigirenie  Tegnlstor  of  the 
drrine.  af  AramexmioL  wa^  of  "die  InzxnaiL.  afiairs  of 
tht  Hellenic  warid. 

Tin-  QOttly  exciti5m>  epitheft  of  Ajax  is  ismg  ^AjpuM^ 
the  *•  bulwark  of  tbt  Greds.'"  finehr  expressive  of 
hi$^  Boiid  ponderous  axinbiit^.  moral  asd  physical 
Those  of  boirvaktti.  •'  blusrerer,^  and  flkfUfLprun;;, 
*'  hlrniderer.'"  aisc  eniored  bv  him  alone,  are  to  be 
taken,  however  appropriatt^  in  a  satiricaL  rather  than 
a  proper  fien^.  as  occurring  SDlehr  in  the  taonting 
addressee  nf  Hecror. 

NesTorf  proper  triles  are  ix-nrrau  **  horseman  \'* 
and  ouAo^  *Jk;^aifiiNr.  the  ^  guardian,*'  or  ^'  watchman, 
of  the  Greeks.''  The  former  phrase  wHl  demand  a 
few  remarks  m  the  sequel.  The  propriety  with  which 
the  oiher  is^  allorted  to  the  zealous  and  provident  old 
fhief  requires  no  comment. 

roomed  and  Menekns  were  formerlv  described  as 
distinruished,  amc^nr  the  Greek  heroes  of  rank,  rather 
by  general  merit  and  marrial  accomplishment,  than 
by  any  saiieni  peculiaT^ries.  Hence  may  be  ex- 
plained. Thai  while  honoured,  perhaps  more  frequently 
than  their  peersv.  wiih  titles  expressive  of  military 
excellence  in  the  axTfirecate,  thev  are  the  onlv  two 
who  cannot  claim  a  single  one  as  their  exclusive 
property.  The  occasions  for  escample.  where  the 
epithet  ow »  cf^^ufrc.  -  good  at  need/'  perhaps  the 
most  complimentary  of  its  class,  is  connected  with 
their  two  names,  greatly  exceed  the  whole  coUective 
number  of  those  on  which  it  is  assigned  to  the  rest 
of  their  fellow-warriors.      That  of  x«it§^^,  a  little 


Kx-\  iMrelr  prof^r  lo  hiln^rlx*  smons  tW  Lerocf  of  the  ^ioJr♦^  but 
v^-iJiiMuo  alM#  to  Ptfleuf  aimI  tuur  warriors  uf  tlie  past  ^euerniion. 
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less  pithy  title  of  prowess,  is  also  allotted  far  more 
frequently  to  Diomed  than  to  his  comrades.  The 
only  personal  epithet  of  Menelaus  is  ^avdoV,  the 
"  yellow-haired."  ^ 

The  titles  proper,  among  living  warriors,  to  Hector, 
•re  xopuda/oXo^  and  dv^po^ovogj'  That  the  latter,  the 
only  martial  distinction  of  the  Trojan  champion, 
shoald  be  one  of  such  very  equivocal  honour,  is  in  keep- 
\Xkg  with  the  poet's  design  of  exalting  the  character 
pi  his  own  countrymen  at  the  expense  of  their  rivals. 
The  members  of  the  Trojan  royal  family  are  the  heroes 
chiefly,  though  not  exclusively,  honoured  in  the  Iliad 
with  the  title  dsociSi^V?  significant  of  the  personal 
graces  for  which  they  were  so  highly  distinguished. 

8.  The  evidence  of  a  substantial  unity  of  author  Homers 
afforded  by  so  much   harmony  and   consistency  in  appilw^ra 
this  delicate  head  of  illustrative   detail,  as  carried  JlJjj^'^*' 
through  each  poem,  is  almost  too  apparent  to  require 
to  be  formally  summed  up.    One  or  two  points,  how- 
ever,  of  more  marked   coincidence   deserve  a  few 
qpecial  remarks. 

The  most  broadly  significant  of  the  titles  above 
cited  as  restricted  to  Achilles  alone  is  prj^ifwp^ 
"  crasher  of  men."  Of  the  five  occasions  on  which 
it  is  applied  to  him,  four  belong  to  the  Iliad,  one  to 
the  Odyssey.  The  term,  however,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  also  occurs  in  the  Odyssey  as  the  proper 
name  of  a  Phseacian  prince,  brother  of  king  Alcinoiis. 
This  variety  of  its  application  furnishes  even  more 
pointed  evidence  of  unity  of  conception,  than  the 
sameness  of  the  other  five  examples.    Attention  must 

'  Common  to  Meleager  an<l  Rhadamanthus. 

'  Once  also  giTen  to  Mara,  and  once  to  the  ferocious  Tlirocian  chief, 
hjcurguB. 
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is  enhanced  by  its  being  applied  with  nearly  equal 
frequency  to  Jupiter,  the  supreme  regulator  of  the 
divine,  as  Agamemnon  was  of  the  human,  affairs  ci 
the  Hellenic  world. 

The  only  exclusive  epithet  of  Ajax  is  spxog  ^Ayou&y^ 
the  "bulwark  of  the  Greeks,"  finely  expressive  of 
his  solid  ponderous  attributes,  moral  and  physical. 
Those  of  ^ouya'io^,  "  blusterer,"  and  afAaprotiniSf 
**  blunderer,"  also  enjoyed  by  him  alone,  are  to  be 
taken,  however  appropriate,  in  a  satirical,  rather  than 
a  proper  sense,  as  occurring  solely  in  the  taunting 
addresses  of  Hector. 

Nestor's  proper  titles  are  iVTroVa,  "  horseman  S" 
and  oZpo$  'Ap^aicov,  the  "  guardian,"  or  "  watchman, 
of  the  Greeks."  The  former  phrase  will  demand  a 
few  remarks  in  the  sequel.  The  propriety  with  which 
the  other  is  allotted  to  the  zealous  and  provident  old 
chief  requires  no  comment. 

Diomed  and  Menelaus  were  formerly  described  as 
distinguished,  among  the  Greek  heroes  of  rank,  rather 
by  general  merit  and  martial  accomplishment,  than 
by  any  saUent  peculiarities.  Hence  may  be  ex- 
plained,  that  while  honoured,  perhaps  more  frequently 
than  their  peers,  with  titles  expressive  of  military 
excellence  in  the  aggregate,  they  are  the  only  two 
who  cannot  claim  a  single  one  as  their  exdusive 
property.  The  occasions,  for  example,  where  the 
epithet  3o^v  ayafloj,  "good  at  need,"  perhaps  the 
most  complimentary  of  its  class,  is  connected  with 
their  two  names,  greatly  exceed  the  whole  collective 
number  of  those  on  which  it  is  assigned  to  the  rest 
of  their  fellow-warriors.       That  of  npan^gj  a  little 

'  Excrl'isivcly  proper  to  himself  among  the  heroes  of  the  siege,  but 
conunon  also  to  Peleus  and  four  warriors  of  the  past  geuemtion. 
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less  pithy  title  of  prowess,  is  also  allotted  far  more 
frequently  to  Diomed  than  to  his  comrades.  The 
only  personal  epithet  of  Menelaus  is  ^avdoV,  the 
•*  yellow-haired."  ^ 

The  titles  proper,  among  living  warriors,  to  Hector, 
are  xo^udo/oXo^  and  dv^po^ovos.^  That  the  latter,  the 
only  martial  distinction  of  the  Trojan  champion, 
should  be  one  of  such  very  equivocal  honour,  is  in  keep- 
ing with  the  poet's  design  of  exalting  the  character 
of  his  own  countrymen  at  the  expense  of  their  rivals. 
The  members  of  the  Trojan  royal  family  are  the  heroes 
chiefly,  though  not  exclusively,  honoured  in  the  Iliad 
with  the  title  Qsotihrig^  significant  of  the  personal 
graces  for  which  they  were  so  highly  distinguished. 

8.  The  evidence  of  a  substantial  unity  of  author  Homer** 
afforded  by  so  much   harmony  and  consistency  in  appiS!t?on 
this   delicate  head  of  illustrative  detail,  as  carried  J{[Jil*'^* 
through  each  poem,  is  almost  too  apparent  to  require 
to  be  formally  summed  up.     One  or  two  points,  how- 
ever,  of  more  marked   coincidence    deserve   a  few 
special  remarks. 

The  most  broadly  significant  of  the  titles  above 
dted  as  restricted  to  Achilles  alone  is  p^^vfyoip, 
"  crusher  of  men."  Of  the  five  occasions  on  which 
it  is  applied  to  him,  four  belong  to  the  Iliad,  one  to 
the  Odyssey.  The  term,  however,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  also  occurs  in  the  Odyssey  as  the  proper 
name  of  a  Phseacian  prince,  brother  of  king  Alcinoiis. 
This  variety  of  its  application  furnishes  even  more 
pointed  evidence  of  unity  of  conception,  than  the 
sameness  of  the  other  five  examples.    Attention  must 

*  Common  to  Meleager  and  Rhadamanthus. 

*  Once  also  giTen  to  Man,  and  once  to  the  ferocious  Tliracian  chief, 
Ljrurgni. 
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amid  a  total  difference  of  subject  and  locality,  the 
epithet  occurs  but  three  times,  and  observe  with 
what  singular  consistency:  once  as  a  title  of  the 
same  Castor,  once  of  Diomed,  once  of  the  "  Gerenian 
horseman,  Nestor." 

And  here  another  delicate  proof  of  unity  presents 
itself,  in  the  minor  links  of  historical  connexion 
between  the  poems.  In  the  Odyssey,  stress  is  laid 
on  the  fact  that  the  dominions  of  Ulysses  were  un- 
favourable to  the  breeding  or  use  of  horses,  and  that 
the  royal  family  had  no  taste  for  equestrian  pursuits. 
On  these  grounds  Telemachus^  declines  the  present  of 
a  noble  pair  offered  him  by  Menelaus ;  and,  in  the  cata- 
logue so  proudly  given  by  Eumssus  of  his  royal  master's 
wealth,  no  mention  occurs  of  horses.^  Most  consist- 
ently, therefore,  throughout  each  poem  is  no  title 
connected  with  horsemanship  ever  allotted  to  either  an 
Ithacan  or  a  Cephallenian  hero.  Ulysses,  so  greatly 
distinguished  in  the  other  athletic  exercises  at  the 
funeral  of  Patroclus,  takes  no  part  in  the  chariot 
race ;  and,  from  the  details  of  his  exploits  in  the  field 
of  battle,  it  appears  that  he  invariably  fought  on  foot. 
No  allusion  ever  occurs  to  either  chariot  or  charioteer 
of  Ulysses, 

From  these  passages  it  further  results,  that  skill  in 
the  management  of  the  horse  was  far  from  being  so 
essential  a  military  accomplishment  in  the  heroic  age  of 
Greece  as  in  that  of  modern  Europe ;  and  for  obvious 
reasons.  Homer's  heroes  fought,  not  on  horseback, 
but  from  their  chariots,  the  use  of  which  was  rather 

^  Od.  IV.  605.  sqq.  No^mon,  an  Ithacan  merchant  keeps  a  small  stock 
of  mares  on  the  plains  of  the  ^*  horse-breeding**  £lis,  but  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  rearing  mule?.     Od.  iv.  685.,  xxi.  347. 

'   Od.  XIV.  96.  5qq. 
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ocomotive  than  combative,  affording  comparatively 
ittle  scope  for  the  display  of  chivalrous  prowess.  The 
DOst  distinguished  warriors  dismount  for  single  com- 
Mit,  or  during  any  more  desperate  conflict  between 
he  two  lines.  The  duties  of  a  cavalier  were  not  so 
nach  those  of  the  chiefs  as  of  their  charioteers,  the 
ralue  of  whose  services,  and  of  the  vehicle  they 
lirected,  is  more  largely  exemplified  in  retreat  or 
light  than  in  successftil  assault  on  the  enemy.  The 
epithet  imrohaiJLos  consequently,  in  its  more  general 
lense,  far  from  implying  the  same  high  distinction 
18  our  term  "  chivalrous,"  indicates  rather  a  fugitive 
ikirmishing  mode  of  warfare,  as  contrasted  with  the 
rroSnj  w^ft/wj,  or  "steady  assault"  of  the  man-at-arms, 
[ts  limitation,  consequently,  as  a  national  title,  to  the 
rrojans,  and  denial  to  the  Greeks,  is  a  virtual  homage 
by  the  poet  to  the  martial  genius  of  his  o^vn  country- 
men at  the  expense  of  their  rivals.  The  distinction  is 
aLbo  pointedly  enforced  by  the  recurring  line,  in 
which  the  "  chivalrous"  character  of  the  Trojan  race 
18  most  prominently  put  forward : 

and  by  other  passages  where  the  contrast  is  drawn 
in  perhaps  still  less  complimentary  terms. 

9.  Homer's  favourite  species  of  illustrative  imagery,  similes. 
his  partiality  for  which  has  led  him,  at  times,  to  ac- 
cumulate it  even  to  an  excessive  degree,  is  the  simile. 
In  this  excess,  however,  there  is  method,  exhibiting 
his  usual  tact  in  adapting  his  means  to  his  object. 
It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  number  of 
similes  in  a  given  portion  of  his  narrative  is,  as  a 
general  rule,  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  that  of  the  facts 
or  occurrences.    Where  these  are  copious  and  varied 
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the  iOaitntions  ore  comporatiYdy  limited;  where 
the  events  are  meagre  or  aniform,  the  figurative 
matter  oftoi  constitutes  a  principal  ingredient  of  the 
text.  Hence  the  similes  of  the  Iliad,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  greater  sin^tlicity  of  its  action,  are 
more  numerous  than  those  of  the  Odyssey.  The 
same  rule  extends  to  the  intend  portions  of  each 
poem.  The  first  bo(^  of  the  niad  is  remarkable  above 
the  rest  for  the  number  and  diveraty  of  its  histo- 
ricd  details:  it  contains,  accordingly,  not  one  sinule, 
being  the  onfy  book  distinguished  by  this  peculiarity. 
The  same  is  the  case,  obviously  fit>m  a  similar  cause, 
with  the  three  opening  cantos  of  the  Odyssey.  The 
battle  pieces  of  the  Iliad,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the 
action,  however  turbulent,  is  uniform,  even  mono- 
tonous in  its  details,  ofier  the  greatest  profusion  of 
similes.  This  may  also,  in  part,  be  owing  to  the 
exciting  nature  of  the  subject.  In  like  manner,  the 
portions  of  the  Odyssey  where  they  are  most  firequent 
are,  the  description  of  the  battle  in  the  twenty-second, 
and  of  the  storm  and  shipwreck  in  the  fifth  book 
In  conformity  with  the  same  general  law,  the  poef s 
similes  are  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  narrative 
or  desoriptive  element  of  the  two  poems.  The  dia* 
logue,  as  possessing  its  own  peculiar  sources  of  variety 
or  embellishment,  ought  to  be  comparatively  inde- 
pendent of  such  adventitious  expedients.  Set  figures 
of  speech  are  always  of  doubtful  propriety  in  con- 
versational intercourse,  especially  where  it  assumes  t 
more  impassioned  tone.  Those  emotions,  one  is  i^ 
to  reason,  which  admit  of  the  mind  wandering  in 
search  of  tropes  or  metaphors  can  hardly  be  very 
deep  or  powerful.  Homer,  accordingly,  seldom  in- 
dulges in  these  embellishments  on  such  occasions; 
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d  the  few  exceptions  are  as  remarkable  for  their 
Dplicity  as  for  the  easy  propriety  of  their  intro- 
iction. 

The  occasional  redundance  of  these  figures,  es- 
cially  in  the  Iliad,  while  scarcely  justifiable  on 
■ictly  critical  grounds,  has  yet  rarely  given  serious 
^ence  to  commentators.  This  may  be  owing  to 
e  beauty  of  the  images  themselves,  to  the  evidence 
genial  inspiration  which  their  very  exuberance 
ings  along  with  it,  and  to  the  sympathy  with  which 
eir  author's  own  enthusiasm  for  his  subject  inspires 
I  readers-  The  sight  of  some  sublime  or  terrible 
ject,  of  armies  in  battle  array,  or  the  war  of 
istiie  elements,  seems  to  transport  him,  almost 
Binst  his  better  judgement,  into  a  provision  of 
oally  vivid  illustrations.^  In  such  cases  he  does 
>t  hesitate  to  borrow  several  figures  in  succession 
>m  the  same  class  of  natural  phenomena ;  as  if  his 
isd,  once  powerfully  arrested  by  the  aptness  of  the 
mallei,  had  fondly  dwelt  on  it  until  the  aid  it  sup- 
led  was  exhausted.  Nor  does  he  disdain  to  avail 
mself  of  the  same  simile,  on  a  recurrence  of  matter 
\dch  it  was  equally  calculated  to  elucidate.  Besides 
e  many  which  are  reproduced  in  substance,  under 
ght  varieties  of  detail,  several  are  repeated  nearly 
srd  for  word  on  separate  occasions,  and  become,  in 
fiEir,  an  element  of  his  "  commonplace."^ 
10.  Burke  has  remarked,  in  treating  of  the  ascend-  a  remark 
icy  of  the  £Bincy  over  the  judgement  in  primitive 
^ea,  that  ^^  the  most  ignorant  and  barbarous  nations, 
proportion  as  they  are  backward  in  sorting  their 
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idea9,  haye  excelled  in  similitudes,  metaphors,  and 
allegories/'  This  rule  he  illustrates  by  the  case  of 
Homer,  who,  he  observes,  "  while  often  striking  out 
similitudes  truly  admirable,  seldom  takes  care  to 
have  them  exact;  he  is  taken  with  the  general  r&> 
semblance,  and  paints  it  strongly,  but  takes  no  notice 
of  the  difference."  ^ 

Although  the   general  principle   here   inculcated 
may  be  correct,  its  application  to  the  poet's  case  is 
evidently  founded  in  great  part  on  misunderstanding. 
The  ascendancy  of  the  imaginative  over  the  discrimi- 
nating faculty  may  explain  an  excess  of  illustrative 
matter   in  the    Iliad:    but   it  may  be    questioned 
whether  any  such   cause  could  have  the   effect  of 
deadening  Homer's  power  of  appreciating  that  just 
amount  of  resemblance  in  objects  which  is  essential 
to  the  propriety  of  a  poetical  similitude.     It  is  not 
so  much  in  the  aptitude  of  the  parallel  itself,  as  in 
the  precision  with  which  it  is  drawn,  that  the  supe- 
rior "  exactness"  of  the  more  intellectual  stage  of 
art  displays  itself.     Burke's  doctrine,  therefore,  may 
be  in  so  far  just,  that  while  the  main  scope  of  Homer, 
in  his  similes,  is  to  delight  the  fancy  by  a  variety  of 
elegant  images,  that  of  the  modem  poet  is  oft;en  rather 
to  gratify  the  understanding  of  his  readers  by  studied 
and  elaborate  parallels.     The  real  question,  however, 
in  any  such  case,  is  not  so  much  whether  the  simile  be 
exact,  as  whether  it  be  happy  and  effective.     No  such 
figure  can,  strictly  speaking,  be  exact.     A  poetical 
simile  may  be  defined,  the  illustration  of  one  object 
Avith  which  the  reader  is  assumed  to  be  less  &miliar,  by 
a  comparison  with  some  other  of  which  he  is  supposed 
to  have  a  better  knowledge.     This  definition  presup- 

'  £j»ajr  on  tie  Subl.  p.  19.  ed.  1776. 
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OSes,  together  with  the  resemblance  affording  the  il- 
dstration,  a  difference  in  other  respects.  But  it  is  to 
be  resemblance  alone  that  the  comparison  applies: 
or  is  it  easy  to  see  with  what  propriety  a  poet  of 
ny  age,  in  painting  that  resemblance  strongly,  could, 
8  Burke  expresses  it,  "  take  notice  of  the  difference." 
^ere,  to  take  a  familiar  example,  the  poet,  wishing 
o  magnify  the  extraordinary  courage  or  strength  of 
,  hero,  likens  him,  when  rushing  on  the  hostile  ranks, 
o  a  lion  rushing  on  a  herd  of  oxen,  the  figure  is 
oth  appropriate  and  exact  in  respect  of  the  matter 
o  be  exemplified,  the  fury  of  the  assault,  and  the 
aperiority  of  the  assailant  to  his  adversaries.  Still, 
Lowever,  there  is,  both  in  the  mode  of  attack  and  in 
he  nature  of  the  assailant,  a  great  preponderance 
tf  difference  over  resemblance.  But  Homer  was  cer- 
ainly  quite  as  much  alive  to  that  difference  as  any 
loet  of  the  most  refined  period  of  art  would  be  in  a 
imilar  case. 

11.  It  is,  therefore,  not  so  much  in  the  essential  Homert 
character  of  the  similitude,  as  in  the  mode  of  stating  eniT"^.****' 
t,  that  the  liveliness  of  an  imaginative  or  the  pre-  I^,g"/i^ii„ 
asion  of  an  intellectual  age  is  here  to  be  sought ; 
ind  that  liveliness  displays  itself  in  Homer  in  a  pecu- 
liarity of  his  mode  of  working  up  his  images,  which 
constitutes,  certainly,  one  of  their  greatest  excellences : 
**  the  extension,  namely,  or  enlargement  of  the  orna- 
mental element  of  the  comparison  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  comparison  itself."     It  is  this  elegant  feature, 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  which  Burke  himself  had 
really  in  view,  in  his  allusion  to  the  poet's  want  of 
exactness.     For  its  better  understanding  it  will  be 
proper,  before  subjoining  examples,  to  advert  to  one 
or  two   general  principles   of  some   importance  as 
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bearing  on  this  whole  branch  of  poetical  embellish- 
ment. 

There  are  two  main  purposes  for  which  similes  may 
be  introduced :  first,  that  of  illustrating  the  mode, 
secondly,  that  of  marking  the  degree,  in  which  an 
action  or  object  is  exhibited.     In  the  latter  case,  any 
close  correspondence  between  the  two  members  of  the 
parallel  is  the  less  to  be  expected.     The  figure  here^ 
in  fact,  often  becomes  rather  a  poetical  hyperbole  thas 
a  comparison ;  and  a  very  large  difference  is  not  onlj 
consistent  with,  but,  in  some  degree,  essential  to,  the 
propriety  of  the  illustration.     The  danger  lies  not  so 
much  in  a  want  of  resemblance,  as  in  exaggeratioD. 
When,   for  example,   Achilles  sweeping   the  flying 
enemy  before  him  is  compared  to  a  fire  ravaging  a 
forest,  the  figure  is  purely  hyperbolical.     Still,  how- 
ever, it  is  appropriate,  as  enhancing  the  irresistible 
ardour  of  the  hero,  and  the  rapidity  of  his  destructive 
power ;  nor,  surely,  was  Homer  less  sensible  of  the  dif- 
ference than  any  modem  reader.    A  large  proportion 
of  the  poet's  similes  are  of  this  description,  especially 
in  his  battles.    In  such  cases,  where  the  actual  reseni- 
blance  is  so  slight,  the  species  of  Homeric  enlargement  I 
here  under  consideration  is  less  observable  than  in  si-  ; 
nules  of  a  more  strictly  apposite  class,  where  the  mode 
rather  than  the  degree  is  to  be  illustrated.    In  regard 
to  these  a  further  distinction  must  be  drawn,  between 
such  circumstantial  details  as  are  incidental  and  such 
as  are  essential  to  the  comparison.    When,  for  exam- 
ple, a  hero  struggling  single-handed  against  a  crowd 
of  enemies  is  compared  to  a  lion  keeping  at  bay  a 
pack  of  dogs^  had  the  poet  said,  as  the  lion  fights 
with  paws  and  teeth,  so  the  hero  combats  with  sword 
and  sliield,  the  impropriety  would  be  obvious;    be- 
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ise  the  circumstances  which  extend  beyond  the 
lilitude  are  so  linked  with  those  that  contain  it, 
to  seem  to  be  put  forward  as  essential  parts  of  it. 
it  if,  in  restricting  the  immediate  point  of  the  com- 
rison  to  the  valour  of  each  combatant,  the  poet 
re  to  enlarge  separately,  or  by  parenthesis,  on  the 
>de  or  place  in  which  the  valour  of  the  lion  was 
;played,  with  the  object  merely  of  enriching  his 
scription,  the  result  would  be  different.  The  fol- 
ding examples  from  each  poem  will  place  the 
ktter  in  a  clearer  light. 

oXX*  lftsp*f  (og  0T8  rig  trug  oupetriv  dXxJ  TrsTToiQwg  •  ^°^  ^*^^ 

ZcTf  [JLevei  xoXo(ruproy  iirepy^ifxsvov  ttoXl^v  dv^pwv 

[^^toptp  iv  oiOTToXoD,  ^pltrtrsi  hi  re  vSarov  uTrepQev  * 

o<^daXfUD  S*  apa  ol  Trup)  Xa/tTrfrov*  aurap  ohourag 

fliy/ffi],  dxi^atrQai  [Jt,s[Jt,ouog  xuvag  7}hl  xa\  oivhpag. 

mg  [jjpip  ^IhofJLSveug  .  •  • 

ere  the  comparison  is  complete  in  the  two  first  and 
''o  last  verses  of  the  passage.  The  lonely  spot, 
e  bristling  of  the  back,  and  whetting  of  the  teeth, 
late  exclusively  to  the  animal,  and  are  foreign  to 
e  case  of  the  hero. 

n.894. 

tog  ff^ar  *   Apysioi  6e  [Asy  ^OLjfoVy  wg  ors  xufjia 
dxTj)  i^*  wvI'^XtJ*  OTf  xivr^(rr\  NoVo^'  sXdoiv, 
x^0X^ri  (Txo^rsXa)'  [tov  3'  oStots  xuftara  T^stwBi^ 
wavTolwv  dvsfJuoVf  or  ay  6v6*  19  «v6a  yevwyrou'}. 

ere  the  substance  of  the  simile  ends  with  the  likening 
'  the  shout  to  the  roaring  of  the  sea.  The  paren- 
ictic  description  of  the  rock,  while  it  greatly  aug- 
ents  the  beauty  of  the  figure,  adds  nothing  to  its 
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precision ;  the  dashing  of  the  waves  being  described 
as  perpetual,  while  the  shout  of  the  Greeks  was  but 
of  short  duration. 

Od.  xxm.  233. 

(o$  y  OT  ay  dtnrda'iog  yiq  yr^y^ofjJvoKri  ^aio;]^, 
(ov  T8  riocffiSaaiy  stjspyia  y^*  iv)  worrm 
paio'rj^  ifreiyoixevr^v  dvifixo  xcu  xitfian  xr^yo!' 
iTToSpoi  S*  e^i^vyov  iro\i%g  dXo^  ^xeipoy^s, 
vr^^ofJLSPOi,  TToTi'kri  81  yrep)  ^pot  rirpo^tv  aXai]  *] 
wnratrioi    8*  iiri^p  yodrig  xaxonjra  ^iryivr^s* 
(og  apa  rj]  do'Traa'Tog  erjy  Twrig  eltropomtrr^* 

The  sad  condition  of  the  shipwrecked  mariners,  so 
graphically  described,  finds  no  analogy  whatever  in 
the  case  of  Penelope. 

Examples  abound  of  this  parenthetic  extension  of 
Homer's  similes,  in  which,  far  from  any  breach  of 
propriety,  the  judicious  critic  will  discover  one  of 
their  most  ornamental  features.  It  imparts  to  them 
richness  and  variety,  while  it  guards  against  the  insi- 
pidity apt  to  result  from  a  formal  juxtaposition  of 
closely  parallel  images.  It  also  affords  a  field  for 
the  play  of  the  poet's  fancy,  and  for  the  introduction 
of  many  spirited  traits  of  life  and  nature,  exhibiting 
often  in  more  concise  and  distinct  forms  than  the 
ordinary  descriptions  of  his  text  the  actual  mode  of 
his  observation  of  men  and  things.  In  the  simile  of 
the  shipwreck,  for  example,  the  account  of  the  few 
surviving  mariners,  emerging,  drenched  with  sea 
water,  from  the  breakers  on  the  beach,  seems  wrung 
from  him  by  his  remembrance  of  a  personal  share  in 
some  such  disaster. 
Other  cha-  12.  Where  the  image  selected  offered  more  than  one 
tuV!7*       point  of  resemblance,  this  elegant  license  of  extending 
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and   vaiying  the   simile   displays   itself  in   another  Homer'i 
mode.     Sometimes  the  analogy  to  which  prominence  **™*^®^ 
had  been  assigned  at  the  commencement  gives  place, 
in  the  sequel,  to  another  of  a  different  but  equally 
appropriate  character :  xiii.  795. 

01  8*  Iferav  upyaTiiwv  avijitcov  araXavroi  aeXXnrj, 
rj  pa  6'  vTTo  ^po)rn\g  Trarpos  Aiog  sltri  ttsSovSs, 
QetnTscritp  8*  ojExaSu)  aX«  piitrysTai  •  ev  8s  re  ToXXct 
xifiara  ^a^Xa^ovra  ttoXu^XoiV^o/o  6aX(i(r<rrig, 
xupTu  ^aXijp/wovTa,  wpo  [jl6P  t  aXX',  avrap  stt  aXXa' 
cog  Tpcoff^,  xpo  jLtiv  aXXoi  apTjpoVe^,  airap  Itt'  aXAoi .  •  . 

The  figure  here  commences  by  likening  the  rushing  of 
the  host  along  the  field  of  battle  to  that  of  a  tempest 
across  the  sea.  It  concludes,  by  a  graceful  transition, 
with  the  equally  appropriate  comparison  of  the  suc- 
cessive charges  of  the  battalions  to  the  reiterated 
dashing  of  the  surf  on  the  beach.  Here  again  the 
anomaly,  if  such  it  be,  is  in  the  statement,  not  the 
conception,  of  the  image. 

Among  the  few  similes  of  Homer  chargeable  with 
real  impropriety,  perhaps  the  most  defective  is  that 
illastrative  of  the  death  of  Patroclus  by  the  hand  of 
Hector :  xvi.  823. 

oig  8"  OTS  (tSv  oLxafiavTa  xicov  l^ir^traro  ^dppLyjj 

a>  T  opiog  xopi}^rl<n  [xiya  ^popsovTs  [JtA^so'QoVf  x.r.X. 

The  parallel  here  fails  completely.  No  combat  what- 
ever had  taken  place  between  the  two  heroes.  Hector 
was  not  the  conqueror,  but  merely  the  executioner, 
of  Patroclus,  who  had  already  been  wounded  and 
disabled  by  Euphorbus.  It  must  be  matter  of  sur- 
prise, how  a  figure  so  palpably  foreign  to  the  sub- 
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ject  could  ever  have  suggested  itself.  Equally  in- 
appropriate and  inconsequent  is  the  comparison^  of 
Hector  marshalling  his  troops  for  the  assault  on  the 
Greek  rampart,  to  a  wild  beast  encircled  by  a  troop 
of  dogs  and  huntsmen.  In  the  Odyssey,  the  com- 
parison of  Penelope-  circumvented  by  the  ^viles  of 
the  suitors,  to  a  lion  henmied  in  by  a  host  of  pur- 
suers, is  also  somewhat  startling.  A  gentler  victim 
of  the  hunter's  snares  were  more  appropriate.  The 
otherwise  strongly  marked  partiality  of  the  poet  for 
the  lion,  as  a  source  of  figurative  illustration,  is  no- 
where certainly  more  broadly  exemplified. 

There  is  one  class  of  similes  of  favourite  employ- 
ment in  both  poems,  which  still  deserves  a  few  words 
of  special  notice ;  where  the  object  is,  not  so  much  to 
enhance  or  adorn  the  subject  of  comparison,  as  to 
define  more  exactly  its  relative  position  or  circum- 
stances, in  respect  to  distance,  proximity,  motion, 
dimension,  or  the  like.  Such  definitions,  in  the  page 
of  other  poets,  rarely  assume  the  form  of  a  com- 
parison; with  Homer,  they  furnish  matter  for  a 
number  of  a  highly  characteristic  nature.  In  Iliad 
XVI.  589.,  for  example,  another  poet  would  have  been 
contented  with  saying  that  the  Trojans  retreated  a 
spear-shot.  Homer  dramatises  the  comparison,  as  it 
were,  by  a  parenthetic  picture  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  such  a  shot  may  take  place  : 

ocrtrri  8*  aiyavir^g  piTrij  ravaoio  rsTuxrai, 

r^v  pa  r  avtjp  a^By},  xsipcojitevo^,  rj  eu  asdXo), 

ToVerov  ij(a}pr^«rav  Tp&sg.  .  .  . 

In  the  Odyssey,  instead  of  simply  describing  Ulysses 

»  IL  Ml.  41.  *  Od.  IV.  791. 
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as  constructing  his  raft  of  the  same  width  as  the 
deck  of  an  ordinary  ferry-boat,  he  says :  Od.  v.  249. 

otnrop  rig  r  ISa^o^  yy^og  ToppdxreTai  aiojp, 
^opT^6os  iitpsirigf  bZ  sl^wg  rexTotruvdayVf 
Toctrov  iir  Bxtpeiav  (rjfjshir^v  Tron^traT  'OStxrersJ^. 

Similar  is  his  mode  of  treating  the  parallel  ideas  of  a 
stone's  throw,  a  plough-gate,  a  quoit-shot,  and  many 
others.  The  likeness  is  almost  always  embodied  as  a 
small  descriptive  picture,  or  poetical  hieroglyphic. 
Some  of  these  figures  are  of  surprising  elegance  and 
ingenuity.^ 

The  intimate  connexion  of  much  of  Homer's  ima- 
geiy  with  his  native  cUmate  and  manners  renders  it 
difficult,  in  some  cases  perhaps  impossible,  for  the 
modem,  the  foreign,  and,  still  more,  the  Northern 
student  of  his  poems,  thoroughly  to  apprehend  its 
spirit.  The  classical  traveller  in  Greece  or  Southern 
Italy  must  have  experienced,  in  frequent  instances, 
how  greatly  a  familiarity  with  the  topography  or 
social  habits  of  those  countries,  under  every  change 
of  times  and  circumstances,  has  helped  to  convey  to 
his  mind  the  force  of  figurative  allusions  which  he 
had  never  before  understood  or  appreciated.  This 
remark  applies  to  many  of  the  more  spirited  of 
Homer's  comparisons  cited  in  these  pages.  Such  is 
that  of  the  meteor  which  crowned  the  head  of  Achilles, 
to  the  beacon-fire  of  war  on  the  distant  island ;  of 
the  fluctuations  in  the  breast  of  Nestor,  to  the  swell 
of  the  sea  in  a  calm ;  of  the  damsels  at  the  loom,  to 
aspen  leaves;  of  the  fall  of  a  well-plumed  hero,  to 
that  of  a  bushy-topped  poplar ;  of  the  Trojan  elders 

*  Conf.  n.  m.  10.,  lY.  130.,  y.  770.,  zv.  410.,  xxni.  431.  760.  845.; 

Od.  T.  249.,  vm.  124. 
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daoses,  this  coincidence  can  only  be  obtained  by 
cramping  the  free  course  of  the  narrative.  Where, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  poet  is  obliged,  by  the  neces- 
aties  of  his  subject,  to  carry  on  the  connexion  of  the 
text  from  the  end  of  one  stanza  to  the  beginning  of 
another,  we  cannot  but  be  sensible  of  a  serious  incon- 
gmity  between  arrangement  and  sense ;  although  one 
to  which  habit  may,  as  to  other  defects,  in  some 
d^ree  reconcile  us. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  without  detracting  from  the 
real  excellence  of  the  great  writers  by  whom  this 
species  of  measure  has  been  preferred,  that  it  owes  its 
origin  to  the  eflforts  of  an  inferior  order  of  genius  to 
impart  adventitious  liveliness  to  a  poetical  text,  and 
evade  the  monotony  resulting  from  an  unskilful  use 
of  the  simpler  mechanism  of  the  antient  masters. 
These  remarks  apply  still  more  pointedly  to  that 
other  expedient  of  modem  poetry,  rhyme,  the  habi- 
tual accompaniment  of  the  modern  epic  stanza ;  in  its 
origin  the  resource  of  a  barbarous  age,  but  similarly 
ennobled  by  the  practice  of  many  excellent  poets. 
Bliyine,  in  the  modem  sense,  was  unknown  to  the 
Ghreeks,  although,  as  will  presently  appear,  they  were 
not  insensible  to  the  eflfect  of  a  recurrence  of  unison 
terminations  in  poetry. 

14.  The  origin  of  the  hexameter  verse,  the  earliest  Heximc 
and  noblest  monument  of  Greek  metrical  invention, 
is  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity.  To  Homer,  how- 
ever, may  safely  be  awarded  the  honour  of  having 
carried  it  to  perfection.  Its  limits  are  a  just  medium 
between  the  undue  extension  which  produces  languor, 
and  the  opposite  extreme  of  brevity  which  tends  to 
cramp  the  freedom  of  a  continuous  text.  While  its 
fiuulity  of  combination  into  masses  offers  every  scope 
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length  and  character,  is  essentially  monotonous.  It 
hence  requires,  in  order  to  secure  the  degree  of  va- 
riety indispensable  to  the  charm  of  all  composition, 
a  lull  command  of  other  resources  to  be  noticed  in 
the  sequel,  which  are  only  at  the  disposal  of  the 
great  epic  masters.  In  the  hands  of  inferior  artists 
the  hexameter  consequently  becomes,  like  its  coun- 
terpart the  blank  verse  of  the  present  day,  languid 
and  spiritless. 

The  metres  of  the  second  class,  on  the  other  hand, 
while  affording  to  the  second-rate  poet  a  factitious 
mode  of  enlivening  his  productions,  shackle,  in  a  pro- 
portional degree,  the  higher  efforts  of  genius.  The 
spirit  of  every  narrative  depends  greatly  on  its  being 
distributed  into  appropriate  clauses  or  paragraphs, 
involving,  from  time  to  time,  a  pause  or  rest  between 
the  conclusion  of  one  head  of  the  subject  and  the 
commencement  of  another.  What  such  paragraphs 
are  in  prose,  the  stanza  is,  or  rather  ought  to  be,  in 
metrical  composition,  a  pause  or  rest  in  the  delivetr 
corresponding  to  one  in  the  subject.  It  were  an 
obvious  absurdity,  in  a  prose  writer,  to  subdivide  his 
discourse  by  a  pause  before  lie  had  arrived  at  the 
close  of  the  matter  in  hand,  reserving  the  won'' 
sentenoes  required  to  complete  it  for  the  txr- 
ment  rf  the  next  paragraph.  The  case,  if  »• 
the  same,  is  closely  analogous  wit' 
paragraph  or  stanza.  Hence 
that  measure  study,  a?  a  "' 
should  run  on,  without  ■- 
each  stanza,  and  be 
rest  at  its  close, 
subordinate  heads  o|| 
spontaneously  adad 
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clauses,  this  coincidence  can  only  be  obtained  by 
cramping  the  free  course  of  the  narrative.  Where, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  poet  is  obliged,  by  the  neces- 
sities of  his  subject,  to  carry  on  the  connexion  of  the 
text  fix>m  the  end  of  one  stanza  to  the  beginning  of 
another,  we  cannot  but  be  sensible  of  a  serious  incon- 
gruity between  arrangement  and  sense ;  although  one 
to  which  habit  may,  as  to  other  defects,  in  some 
degree  reconcile  us. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  without  detracting  from  the 
real  excellence  of  the  great  writers  by  whom  this 
species  of  measure  has  been  preferred,  that  it  owes  its 
ori^ba  to  the  eflforts  of  an  inferior  order  of  genius  to 
impart  adventitious  liveliness  to  a  poetical  text,  and 
evade  the  monotony  resulting  from  an  unskilful  use 
of  the  simpler  mechanism  of  the  antient  masters. 
These  remarks  apply  still  more  pointedly  to  that 
other  expedient  of  modem  poetry,  rhyme,  the  habi- 
tual accompaniment  of  the  modern  epic  stanza ;  in  its 
origin  the  resource  of  a  barbarous  age,  but  similarly 
ennobled  by  the  practice  of  many  excellent  poets. 
Rhyme,  in  the  modem  sense,  was  unknown  to  the 
Greeks,  although,  as  will  presently  appear,  they  were 
not  insensible  to  the  eflfect  of  a  recurrence  of  unison 
terminations  in  poetry. 

14.  The  origin  of  the  hexameter  verse,  the  earliest  Hexam< 
and  noblest  monument  of  Greek  metrical  invention,  ^*^- 
is  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity.  To  Homer,  how- 
ever, may  safely  be  awarded  the  honour  of  having 
carried  it  to  perfection.  Its  limits  are  a  just  medium 
between  the  undue  extension  which  produces  languor, 
and  the  opposite  extreme  of  brevity  which  tends  to 
cramp  the  freedom  of  a  continuous  text.  While  its 
&cil]ty  of  combination  into  masses  oflfers  every  scope 
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for  prolongation  of  the  textual  clauses,  its  varieties 
of  csBSure  supply  equal  facilities  for  subdivision  and 
conciseness  of  expression.  The  free  alternation  of 
dactyl  and  spondee,  while  admitting,  in  each  verse, 
every  modification  of  which  the  dactylic  metre  is 
capable,  imparts  also  to  dilSferent  verses,  or  parts  of 
verses,  as  occasion  may  require,  the  varied  character 
of  the  anapaestic,  choraic,  and  indeed  almost  every 
other  variety  of  measure.  Of  these  expedients  Homer 
has  availed  himself  with  his  usual  tact.  No  con- 
ceivable arrangement  of  words  could  produce  a  more 
vivid  expression  of  rapidity,  ardour,  impetuosity, 
than  the  succession  of  his  dactylic  feet ;  of  tardiness 
and  laborious  effort,  than  the  long-drawn  continuity 
of  his  spondees  ;  of  alternate  energy  and  languor, 
activity  and  repose,  than  the  skilful  combination  of 
the  two;  or  of  suddenness,  abruptness,  hesitation, 
than  the  apt  disposition  of  his  caesures.  With  Homer, 
therefore,  the  hexameter  verse  not  only  does  not 
interfere  with  the  just  amount  of  individuality  in  the 
separate  heads  of  his  narrative,  but  may  even  tend 
to  give  him  an  advantage  in  this  respect  over  the 
prose  writer,  by  the  additional  means  it  supplies  of 
rounding  ofi^  the  subdivisions  of  the  text,  and  allot- 
ting to  each  its  own  characteristic  flow  of  numbers. 

The  value  of  these  combined  properties  of  the  hex- 
ameter verse  in  imparting  emphasis  and  precision  to 
the  more  strictly  dramatic  element  of  the  poems,  to 
the  turns  of  the  grave  debate,  the  fierce  altercation, 
or  the  familiar  dialogue,  is  too  obvious  to  require 
any  specific  illustration.  In  the  purely  narrative 
department  of  the  text,  the  same  effects  may  be  ex- 
emplified, among  other  passages  of  the  Iliad,  by  the 
description  of  the  shield  of  Achilles.     This  brilliant 
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episode  subdivides  itself,  in  the  natural  order  of  its 
materials,  into  separate  sections  or  heads,  each  com- 
prisiDg  a  new  picture  of  life  and  manners.  But  the 
spirit  and  individuality  of  those  pictures  are  greatly 
due  to  the  metrical  arrangement,  aided  by  the  usual 
recurrence,  under  slight  varieties,  of  expressive  epic 
forms.  The  whole  series  thus  partakes  somewhat  of 
the  sjnnmetry,  free  from  the  formality,  of  a  choric 
ode.  Its  clauses  form,  as  it  were,  a  succession  of 
strophes,  of  which  the  introductory  and  closing  para- 
graphs are  the  prooemium  and  epode.  In  the  Odyssey, 
the  Necromancy  of  Ulysses  is,  in  its  essential  features, 
elosely  parallel.  The  descriptions  of  the  successive 
objects  of  wonder  or  terror,  presented  to  the  view  of 
the  Tartarian  voyager,  are  subdivided  and  rounded 
off  with  the  same  distinctive  propriety  of  expression 
and  numbers,  and  the  same  recurrence  of  emphatic 
forms.  The  several  stages  and  vicissitudes  of  the 
hero's  terrestrial  voyage  are  similarly  marked  out 
and  distinguished  by  this  ingenious  exercise  of 
poetical  rhetoric. 

15.  Homer's  faculty  of  adapting,  not  only  the  Adaptation 
measure,  but  the  sound  of  his  language,  to  the  idea  to  ^^^^  *° 
be  expressed,  is  a  characteristic  of  his  Muse  to  which  *^®  ?^****^* 

\  of  pnraaesy 

attention  has  frequently  been  called  in  the  course  of 
this  analysis.  It  is  one,  however,  the  more  full  con- 
sideration of  which  connects  itself  naturally  with 
that  of  the  mechanical  aids  on  which  it  so  mainly 
depends ;  among  which,  unquestionably,  the  most  im- 
portant are  those  above  noticed  as  inherent  in  the 
genius  of  the  hexameter  verse. 

The  most  familiar  modes  in  which  this  faculty 
may  be  exercised  are  those  classed  under  the  technical 
head  of  onomatopoeia,  where  certain  words  convey, 
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by  the  smootliness  or  harshness,  languor  or  live- 
liness, of  their  sound,  a  corresponding  impression 
of  the  object  they  denote.  By  a  more  extended 
application  of  the  same  means,  whole  sentences  or 
paragraphs  may  be  invested  with  a  like  power  of 
reflecting  the  character,  not  merely  of  individual 
objects,  but  of  events,  scenery,  or  moods  of  mind. 
Among  the  examples  of  the  latter  more  rare  and 
delicate  exercise  of  this  species  of  poetical  mechanism 
may  be  cited  the  contrast  between  the  exordium  of 
the  narrative  of  Ulysses  in  the  banqueting-hall  of 
Alcinous,  and  that  with  which  the  old  peasant,  Eu- 
msBus,  introduces  a  similar  tale  addressed  to  the 
disguised  hero  on  the  night  of  his  arrival  at  the  hut. 
In  the  former,  how  finely  do  the  smooth  flow  and 
elegant  amplitude  of  construction  and  measure  har- 
monise with  the  festive  pomp  of  the  royal  board,  and 
the  character  of  the  guests  who  sat  around  it :  Od.  dl  2. 

'AXxiVof  xpe7oVf  TTOLVTiov  aptislxsrs  Xacov, 

TOioSS*,  oTo^  38*  etrr),  Qio7s  iva'Kiyxios  auSijy. 
oi  yap  eycoye  ri  ^ij/ti  reXo^  j^apUtrrepov  elvaij 
'^  or  av  eu^potruyrj  [jap  Ip^  xara  S^/tov  ctTavro, 
iaiTufJLoveg  8*  ava  8c6/tar*  axoua^oivroi  aoiSou.  •  • 

In  the  other  passage,  every  word  and  sentence 
breathes  the  homely  placidity  of  the  fireside  dialogue, 
in  the  still  seclusion  of  the  landward  cottage :  Od.  xv. 

390. 

^£iv ,  sTrsi  ap  or\  raura  fjt,  OLVBipBOU  roi  jCJisraXXa^, 
(Tiyf^  vtjv  ^xivlu  xoii  repTreo*  invi  re  olvov 
T^fjisvog'  aTSs  hi  vdxTBg  aQitr^aror  itrri  [juiv  et/Ssiv, 
Btrri  Ss  TBpTTOfxipQKnv  axou£iy  *  ou$e  ri  cre  XP^* 
Trph  fopTjf  xaraXsp^dai  *  av/i}  xa)  TroTiug  Sttvo^.  .  •  • 
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.  striking  illustration  of  the  effect  of  letters  and 
ibles  in  enhancing  the  idea  of  scorn  and  contempt 
already  been  cited  from  the  Iliad,  where  Achilles 
pares  the  dependance  of  Atrides  on  his  services, 
lat  of  the  unfledged  nestling  on  the  nurseful  care 
16  parent  bird :  II.  ix.  323. 

reiteration  of  low  sibilant  sounds  here  adapts 
f  with  singular  effect  to  the  spirit  of  the  figure.^ 
r  were  difficult  for  any  words  more  forcibly  to  ex- 
B  the  fierce  collision  and  determined  conflict  of 
lie  bands  than  the  following  two  noble  lines  from 
«  Shield  of  Achilles," 

n^O'cxfteyoi  S*  if/A^ovro  /tapf^jv  'jroTafJLOio  Tap  o^fla^, 

ated  under  appropriate  modification  in  Od.  ix. 
Nor  could  the  "  rushing  of  the  rapid  river  over 
■eedy  bed  "  be  better  brought  home  to  the  ear 
I  in  the  neighbouring  verse :  576. 

%p  TForafJiJoy  xsXaSovra,  Trapa.  poSavov  Sovox^a.  .  .  . 

bustle  of  a  galley  getting  under  weigh,  and 
ing  from  port,  is  painted  rather  than  described  in 
fiEuniliar  passage  of  the  Odyssey : 

ST  aJ^*  sfcr^aivov,  xol  iir]  xXrjYtn  xadi^ov, 

ome  of  the  texts  adduced  by  the  antients  in  il- 
ration  of  this  peculiarity  are  almost  too  trite  for 
tion.     Such  is  the  line, 

9  8*  axiwv  TrapoL  67ua  TroXu^Xo/er^oio  QdXa<r(rr}g. 

*  Conf.  n.  V.  778. 
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contrasting  the  silent  indignation  of  the  old  priest  - 
with  the  boisterous  roaring  of  the  surge.  The  whole 
series  of  passages  quoted  in  a  former  page  from  the 
poet's  maritime  descriptions  is  little  else  than  a  run- 
ning commentary  on  our  present  text.  In  the  ac^ 
count  of  the  giants'  attempt  to  scale  heaven  by  heaping  : 
mountains  one  upon  the  other,  Od.  xi.  3i5. 

"Otrcay  stt  OiXw/t^o)  juiftacrav  di/tev,  avrap  ew  "Oo'ini 
IlijXioy  elvotn'^uWov  7v  ovpavog  afx^aTos  sir), 

the  tardy  swell  of  the  first  line,  succeeded  by  the  im- 
petuous flow  of  the  second,  expresses,  with  equal 
effect,  the  laborious  effort  and  the  reckless  audacity 
of  the  rebellious  project.  Similar  is  the  contrast,  in 
the  account  of  the  punishment  of  Sisyphus,  between 
the  painful  exertion  of  the  suflFerer  slowly  toiling  up 
the  hill  with  his  burthen,  and  the  rapidity  of  its 
headlong  career  backwards  from  the  sunmiit  to  the 
bottom:  Od.  xi.  594. 

^Toi  i  ju.iy,  (rxrjpiTTTOfJievog  j^iptrlv  rs  ttoct/vts, 
Xaav  avo)  wQetrxe  ttot)  Xo^ov  aXX'  ore  juixXoi, 
axpov  uTrepfiaTiietPf  tot  aTotrTpi^atrxs  xpoLTans* 
auTig  STTstTa  Tri^ov^e  xvXIv^sto  Xaa^  ctvaiSij^.^ 

The  initial  phrase  of  the  last  line,  slightly  varied  into 
auTiV  6T6iTa,  as  the  opening  of  a  pure  dactylic  verse, 
is  in  both  poems  a  favourite  mode  of  expressing 
sudden  and  energetic  motion  : 

n.  XX.  138.  i 

el  §6  X*  "Aprig  ap^coct  fJiAxyigt  ^  ^oT^og  'AjroXXcov,  .  .  • 
uItIx  iiruTa  xcii  a[x[xi  Trap  auro^i  veTxog  opsTTcu. 

»  Conf.  n.  xra.  139. 
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Od.  XI.  636. 

IL  SIX.  242. 

etirix*  iirsiff  ayM  [xd6og  lijy  rsri'Kea'To  il  epyov. 

The  idea  of  succession,  repetition,  vicissitude,  is 

'Ttepresented  in  the  same  lively  manner,  in  a  number  of 

passages,  by  the  adverb  dExXore  ;  as  in  the  description 

of  the  alternate  life  and  death  of  the  twin  heroes, 

Castor  and  Pollux :  Od.  xi.  302. 

aXXors  [jl\v  ^coouer*  ireprjfispotf  aXXors  S*  aZre 

mad  the  busy  motion  of  the  self-acting  bellows  in 
Ifae  foi^  of  Vulcan :  II.  xvni.  473. 

aXXore  [xev  (nrcwSovTi  7rapi[X[Ji6vai  aXXore  S  aSrs, 
cunrw$  TH^aierro^  r  sdeXoi  xa)  epyov  oivoiro. 

or  the  rushing  to  and  fro  of  Hector  on  the  battle 
field :  II.  xvm.  159. 

aXXoT  iTrat^acxe  xara  [jloSov,  aXXorc  3'  aurs, 
trrdtrxe  juiya  Id^wp  .... 

and  the  alternate  ebb  and  flow  of  grief  in  the  breast 
of  Menelaus :  Od.  iv.  102. 

aXXoTf  juiv  T6  yoco  ^piva  repTro/jiai,  aXXor£  8*  aZrs 

These  passages,  the  list  of  which  might  be  infi- 
nitely extended  ^,  are  those  characterised  by  Aristotle  ^ 
as  "  living  phrases,"  or  "  phrases  of  motion." 

16.  The  nice  association  between  sound  and  sense,  in  the  ro- 
in  the  mind  of  Homer,  is  further  exemplified  in  his  pblLet. 

'  Those  here  selected  are  chiefly  such  as  illustrate  the  identity  of  usage 
in  the  two  poems. 

'  ^/ft^vxovff  Xc^cifi'  Ktvovfuva  6v6fjiaTa,    Schol.  Venet.  ad  II.  i.  303.  481. 
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mode  of  enhancing  the  power  of  certain  expresave 
words  by  the  place  allotted  them  in  the  verse.  The 
positions  most  favourable  to  this  olgect  are  the  1»- 
ginning  and  end  of  a  line.  In  the  beginning  terms  of 
a  lively  emphatic  character,  at  the  close  those  of  a 
more  languid  or  placid  description,  are  adapted  re- 
spectively to  produce  their  full  effect.  Of  the  formor 
class  the  term  ^dww  may  here  be  taken  as  an  example. 
The  sound  of  this  word,  in  its  simple  bisyllabic 
form,  is  singularly  adapted  to  its  primary  significa- 
tion, "  smite,"  or  "  strike."  Accordingly,  on  the  nu- 
merous occasions  of  its  occurrence  in  this  emphade 
form  and  sense,  it  is  placed,  with  scarcely  an  excepti(Hi| 
if  indeed  one  can  be  found,  at  the  conmiencement  of 
the  line.  The  two  following  passages,  one  from  eadi 
poem,  are  as  remarkable  for  the  illustration  they  af- 
ford of  this  rule,  as  for  their  parallel  with  each  other. 
In  the  first  act  of  the  Iliad,  the  wrathful  Apollo, 

^aXX'*  aU)  Si  TTupa)  vsxuwv  xaiovro  QafJisiai. 

where  the  emphasis  is  greatly  augmented  by  the 
pause  which  succeeds.  Compare  the  account  of  the 
fleet  of  Ulysses  destroyed  by  the  Laastrygonians :  Od. 

X.  121. 

OLvhpa^Qitn  p^spjttaS/oicriv 
3aXXov'  a^ap  Si  xaxog  xova^og  xaroL  pr^ag  opwpn. 

The  verb  xoVtoi,  of  cognate  sense  and  power,  is 
also  habitually,  if  not  invariably,  assigned  the  same 
post  of  honour,  and,  in  the  description  of  the 
butchery  of  the  Ithacan  sailors  by  Polyphemus,  is 
supported  by  the  same  emphatic  pause :  Od.  ix.  289. 

wtrre  ^xJxaxa^,  ttot)  ya/>} 
xoiTT  *  BX  6  tyxt^a\og  y^afSMdig  pei  •  •  .  . 
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milar  is  the  case  with  TXi^ya>,  and  the  imperatives 
if,  ippirto^  fp8*,  ip^oy.  The  reproachful  epithet  tr^i" 
io^,  usually  employed  with  vocative  power,  occurs 
irty-three  times  at  the  beginning  of  the  line,  with 
ircely  an  exception  in  favour  of  any  other  position. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  can  hardly  be  the  result  of 
are  accident,  that  various  words  expressive  of  re- 
66,  unconcern,  and  the  like,  should  with  equal  con- 
mcy  be  placed  at  the  close  of  the  verse.  The 
jective  ffxi}Xo^,  for  example,  out  of  nineteen  times 
at  it  occurs  in  either  poem,  is  found  no  less  than 
^enteen  in  this  position.  In  ten  out  of  these  seven- 
sn  it  is  also  preceded,  especially  where  it  takes  a 
ntemptuous  turn,  by  a  particle  of  kindred  tone,  as 
the 'scornful  anathema  of  Achilles  against  Aga- 
annon :  II.  ix.  376. 

ippirco !   ix  yap  eti  ^pivag  sTKbto  iir^rUra.  Zevg. 

d  in  the  injunction  of  the  insolent  Antinous  to  the 
3guised  Ulysses :  Od.  xxi.  309. 

aXXa  sxr^Tiog 

le  verb  vupY^rl^uv^  above  illustrated,  invariably 
curs  at  the  dose  of  the  verse ;  the  position  most 
irourable  to  the  idea  of  doubt  or  hesitation  which  it 
presses. 

In  this,  as  in  other  features  of  genuine  Homeric 
^le,  the  harmony  of  spirit  and  method  which  pervades 
e  two  poems  finds  no  correspondence  in  the  other 
imitive  representatives  of  the  epic  minstrelsy. 
ren  where  the  phrases  employed  are  not  altogether 
culiar  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  yet  the  mode  of 
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their  employment  is  so  exclusively  so,  as  the  more 
convincingly  to  prove  both  the  sameness  and  the 
singleness  of  genius  in  the  two  poems. 

17.  It  yet  remains  to  consider  a  peculiarity  of  verbal 
mechanism  in  Homer's  style,  which  may  be  classed  in 
its  several  varieties  under  the  technical  term  of  Alli- 
teration. It  will  here  be  necessary  to  enter  at  greater 
detail  than  were  otherwise  desirable,  on  a  somewhat 
technical  head  of  metrical  analysis,  owing  to  its 
having  received  less  attention  on  the  part  of  profes- 
sional critics  than  its  real  curiosity  and  importance 
deserve. 

The  term  Alliteration,  in  the  wider  sense,  com- 
prebends  every  correspondence  in  sound  between  the 
letters  or  syllables  of  words,  either  contiguous,  or  so 
little  remote  from  each  other  that  the  sameness 
strikes  forcibly  on  the  ear.^  In  the  nicer  definition 
of  the  schools,  however,  the  phrase  is  usually  restricted 
to  such  coincidences  between  initial  and  medial  letters 
or  syllables.  The  same  correspondence  of  sound  in 
the  endings  of  words,  whether  at  the  close  of  neigh- 
bouring verses  or  of  rhythmical  clauses  of  the  same 
verse,  falls  under  the  more  familiar  denomination  of 
Rhyme,  or,  in  the  technical  language  of  Greek  cri- 

'  Another  figure  of  speech,  occasionallj  though  improperly  comprised 
under  the  general  head  of  Alliteration,  is  that  known  by  the  technical 
name  of  Epanalepsis,  or  the  emphatic  reiteration  of  certain  more  promi- 
nent phrases  of  a  sentence,  for  example : 

11.  xxm.  641.  01  6"  dp'  ioav  ^i^vfiOL'  6  fi^v  tfiiriSov  ijvioxevcr, 
KfiTTidov  tivt6xtv\  6  S"  dpa  fidariyi  Kikfvtv, 

Od.  I.  22.  aXX'  o  ^iv  AiOioirac  ftireKiaOt  TTJXSff  iSvTa^, 

AlOioiraQ^  Toi  fixOd  ^e^aiarai,  laxaroi  dv^piSv. 

This,  however,  is  a  rhetorical  expedient  common  to  writers  in  prose  and 
verse  of  every  age,  and  which  here  demands  no  separate  share  of  attention 
as  being  neither  employed  by  Homer  to  such  an  extent,  nor  with  any  such 
peculiarity  of  method,  as  to  constitute  a  distinctive  feature  of  his  style. 
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ticism,  "  homoeoteleutic  metre.*'  Avoiding  this  latter 
scholastic  definition,  we  shall  here  consider  the  two 
classes  under  the  titles  of  Simple  Alliteration,  and 
Terminal  Alliteration,  or  Rhyme. 

The  examples  of  Simple  Alliteration  in  Homer  and 
in  Greek  composition  generally,  are  rare.  With  the 
poet,  the  greater  part  of  the  few  that  occur  may  be 
■aid  to  affect  the  sense  as  much  as  the  sound,  and 
hence  rank  more  properly  under  the  head  of  etymo- 
logical pun,  or  play  of  words,   already  illustrated. 

Such  are  vtir^trag  eu  yi)a^,    9r>]Xai  Ylr^Kiaha  [AsXiriVj  and 

other  similar  cases  formerly  cited.  It  seems  doubtful 
whether  Homer  has  ever  resorted  to  this  expedient  ^ 
for  the  purpose  of  adding,  through  the  medium  of 
sound  alone,  an  emphatic  quaintness  to  his  text.  The 
phrases :  ttoXs/aov  ttoXs/a/^siv,  3otiXa^  ^ouXsusiv,  sjttap^ovro 
fidxTiPj  and  others  similar,  can  hardly  be  taken  into 
account,  as  suggested,  in  the  few  instances  in  which 
they  occur,  by  the  ordinary  flow  of  epic  language. 

Far  more  prevalent  in  Homer  is  the  Terminal  class 
of  Alliteration,  or  Rhyme.  Although  this  mode  of 
imparting  harmony  to  metrical  composition  was  never 
countenanced  in  classical  Greek  poetry  on  the  sys- 
tematic principle  of  the  present  day,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Greek  ear  was  not  insensible  to  its 
effect.  How  far  this  may  have  been  the  case  with 
Homer  or  his  audience,  is  a  question  of  great  nicety. 
That  rhyming  verses,  or  caBsures,  are  numerous, 
almost  innumerable  in  both  poems,  is  a  fact  which 
must  be  familiar  to  every  more  careful  student  of 

^  With  Latin  poets  of  all  ages,  especially  the  earlj  comedians,  it  was 
Terj  popular.  Perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  pure  alliteration  in 
Homer  is  in  Od.  xi.  613.  sq. 

dff  Kiivov  rtXafuiva  iy  lyKarOiro  rix'^* 
VOL.  IL  I 
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their  text.  That  such  passages  were,  however,  in- 
tended by  Homer  to  produce  the  effisct  of  rhyme  in 
the  modem  sense,  is  by  no  means  dear.  The  gram- 
matical flexions  of  the  Greek  tongue,  especially  of  its 
epic  dialect,  in  their  infinite  variety  of  forms  and 
metrical  cadences,  to  which  no  modem  language 
offers  the  remotest  parallel,  so  inevitably  involved 
coincidences  of  this  nature  \  that  it  might  have  been 
detrimental  to  the  native  simplicity  of  the  poet's 
style,  had  he  attempted,  in  every  case,  studiou^y  to 
file  down  or  eject  them.  It  is,  however,  no  less 
certain,  that  they  occur  in  such  number  and  in 
such  palpable  forms,  that  had  there  been  on  his  own 
part,  or  that  of  his  audience,  the  same  consciousness 
of  sameness  or  tautology  as  the  modem  reader  ex- 
periences in  similar  cases,  it  were  hardly  conceivable 
that  they  would  have  been  allowed  to  remain ;  easy 
as  it  would  have  been,  in  many  instances,  to  evade 
them  by  a  slight  modification  of  the  text.^  It  may 
be  presumed,  therefore,  either  that  Homer  took  at 
times  pleasure  in  such  reiterations,  and  hence,  if  he 
did  not  intentionally  introduce  them,  was  satisfied  to 
leave  them  where  they  spontaneously  occurred,  as 
adding  emphasis  or  harmony  to  his  verse ;  or  that  he 
was  altogether  unconscious  of,  or  indifierent  to,  their 
rhyming  effect.  In  order  properly  to  judge  between 
these  two  modes  of  explanation,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  adduce  a  few  examples,  out  of  the  numbers  supplied 
by  tlie  text  of  each  poem.     The  forms  here  subjoined 

^  Such  are,  to  cite  a  few  more  prominent  examples :  in  tbe  flexion  of 
nounfi,  the  endings  ao,  ator^  oio^  oi(n,  aiaiy  ttmi^  ovtrt,  &c.;  in  the  conju- 
gation of  vorbd,  ov<rr,  oito,  «rBfy  fy<ri,  ijk*,  &c.  Hencc  a  great  preponderance 
()('  iliu  canes  of  rlijming  alliteration  in  both  poems  are  of  thiA  nature. 

^  Inn.  xviiT.  46.,  for  example,  where  the  transposition  of  'Idvapa  and 
'hiifaaffa^  in  contiguous  lines,  would  have  sufficed* 
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■e  such  where  the  homophone  sound  is  in  the 
idings  of  contiguous  verses : 

n.  87. 

Lt.  113. 

oo  yap  01  T^3*  altra  ^iXcoy  aTrovoV^iy  oXserdai, 

aXX'  sri  01  jxoTp'  itrr)  ^iXoiig  r  MUiv  xcti  IxeVdai* 

Tin.  18. 

f  f  S*  aye,  7rnp7i(ra(r6t  Qeoi^  tva  steers  iravTsgy 

trgipi^v  ^^(Tffiijy  €^  oupauoSiv  xpsfjAtravTBg. 

L IX.  185. 

(n{^X^  Sf$/t)}ro  xartopv^eitrtn  x/doi(ri, 

lioLxpfitriv  TB  7rlTv(r<nVf  18^  8puo")v  6\(/fxoju.oi(riv. 

IX.  236. 

Zffo^  Sf  ^^1  Kpov/S>j^  iv^i^ia  (rrj[jt/3tT0L  ^a/veov 

ourrpaTTTBi'  "EiXTwp  hi  juiya  trQivei  ^TiSfj^salvoov, 

L  IX.  481. 

^x€  8'  OLTToppT^^ag  xopu^i}V  ipsog  ju^syaXoio, 

xoS  S*  ff0aXs  7rpo7rdpot&s  vsog  xuavoirpdnpoio. 

In  the  following,  the  concurrence  is  in  the  metrical 
[luses  of  the  same  verse : 

n.  800. 

xAjy  yap  ^JxXoio'iy  ioixorsg  rj  '^afJtAdoKriv. 

.  n.  340. 

iv  hi  TTidoi  ofvoio  TraXaioS  7]$u;roVoio. 

TI.424. 

^ou(^}y  BTT  eiX/TToSfftrer/,  xai  oLpysvvf^  lU<r<ri, 

.XI.  357. 

TToitirr^v  r  irpvifoiTe^  xa)  ay\aa  ha>pa  hihoTn. 

In  all  these  cases,  with  a  multitude  that  might  be 
ded,  the  coincidence  of  sound  falls  upon  the  ear 
th  the  same  effect  as  the  rhyme  of  modem  poetry. 

I  2 
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Jadging  from  them  alone^  tberefcNre,  it  might  be 
reasonably  conjectured,  that  the  poet  had  suffered 
them  in  his  text  from  some  annilar  sense  of  their 
harmonious  cadence,  rather  than  from  accident  or 
indifference.  There  are,  however,  two  other  kinds  of 
reiteration  of  a  less  agreeable  .character :  firsts  where 
the  same  rhymes  are  accumulated  to  an  excessive 
degree;  secondly,  where  they  consist  in  a  repetition 
of  the  same  word.  Both  these  cases  inyolye,  to  modem 
ears,  an  ofiensiye  tautology.  The  examples  of  the 
former  kind  are  comparatively  rare;  those  of  the 
latter  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  Subjoined  are 
specimens  of  each : 

Od.  VI.  63. 

11.  XIV.  9. 

;^aXxcp  xo^^oiyoy*  i  S*  1;^*  aunrRa  varpog  io7o. 

n.  xu.  523. 

atrrsog  alQofjJvoio  Qs&p  ^  I  ft^t^<^  ay^xe* 
xao-i  0  s^x§  iroyoy,  xoXXoTo-i  S^  x^*  i^xsv. 
Ag  *KyiKix}g  Tpwitrtri  xoyoy  xa\  x^*  £^x£y. 


Od.  in.  12. 

ex  S*  apa  Tr^'Kifia^os  rr^g  jSaV,  ^pX^  ^  'Afl^Kij  • 
Toy  Trptn-ipri  irpotrisi'sre  6ea  yXaux&Ti^  'Afl^wj. 

11.  rv.  250. 

tog  iyg  xoipayffoiy  iTrejrmXslro  trrixptg  av^pibv^ 
^Xdc  S*  iirt  KpTfTeo'tn  xiaav  ava  oiXoLfJuov  avip&p.  .  . 

Od.  m.  127. 

OfjTt  vvT  eiy  ayopyj  8/^*  i^l^ofjLBVf  out*  h)  /BouX-^ 
aXX*  iva  6ufMV  i^^VTM  yoa>  xa2  iirl^povi  jBooXr. 


»£ 
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IL  xvni.  500. 

That  such  repetitions  could  possess  any  actual 
merit  in  the  poet's  estimation,  can  hardly  be  sup* 
posed.  Still  less  likely  is  it,  that,  had  they  been 
as  repugnant  to  his  own  as  to  modern  taste,  he 
ifould  have  put  up  with  them  in  so  many  cases 
where  they  might  easily  have  been  obviated.  The 
more  natural  conclusion  must  be,  that  his  ear  was 
not  so  susceptible  as  our  own  of  the  monotonous 
ihyming  effect.  It  may,  perhaps,  seem  strange  to 
impute  to  Homer  a  less  delicate  sense  of  poetical 
harmony  than  is  enjoyed  by  the  modern  reader.  In 
this  case,  however,  such  more  scrupulous  nicety  in 
the  latter  may  be  a  consequence  of  that  habituation 
to  rhyme  as  the  established  rule  in  the  more  popular 
branches  of  his  native  poetry,  which  naturally  renders 
him  more  alive  to  the  recurrence  of  rhyming  verses, 
as  a  soloecism  in  prose  or  in  blank  measure.  To 
Homer,  on  the  other  hand,  who  knew  nothing  of 
rh)nne  as  a  system,  the  occasional  recurrence  of 
rhyming  verses  or  clauses  might  not  be  more  of- 
fensive than  other  incidental  cases  of  repetition  in 
sound  or  words  unavoidable  in  the  general  structure 
of  his  language.  That  he  would  have  placed,  not 
only  the  same  sound,  but  the  very  same  word,  in  the 
ending  of  contiguous  verses,  had  he  been  conscious 
of  any  thing  displeasing  in  the  arrangement,  is 
scarcely  credible.  If,  however,  he  be  assumed  to 
have  been  comparatively  unconscious  or  indifferent 
in  these  more  glaring  cases,  the  same  conclusion 
becomes  imperative  in  regard  to  the  others.  It  is 
probable,  therefore,  that  these  rhyming  forms  were 
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in  no  case  either  intentionally  introduced,  or  perhaps 
observed  by  him  at  all,  unless  in  so  fer  as  they  may 
have  served,  in  occasional  instances,  to  enhance  the 
expressive  power  of  his  language.  That  such,  apart 
from  musical  cadence,  is  their  tendency  in  many 
cases,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  as,  for  example,  in  the 
simile  of  the  bird  and  her  nestlings  formerly  quoted 
from  the  speech  of  Achilles,  where  it  is  not  the 
rhyme,  but  the  recurrence  of  certain  sibilant  sounds, 
which  makes  up  the  scornful  expression  of  the 
passage :  but,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  no  such 
explanation  is  admissible. 

This  peculiarity,  it  may  be  observed,  is  common, 
under  essentially  the  same  features,  and  probably 
with  as  little  consciousness  of  the  rhythmical  anomaly 
which  strikes  the  modem  ear,  to  the  inferior  produc- 
tions of  the  primitive  Epic  Muse,  to  the  Works  and 
Days,  Theogony,  Shield  of  Hercules,  and  to  the 
secondary  poems  of  the  Homeric  school. 
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CHAP.  XVI. 

HOMER.      DOCTRINE   OF   THE   "  CHORIZONTES,"  OR 

SEPARATISTS. 

I.   HlflTORICAL     DATA.       OPINIONS    OF    THE    LEADING    ANTIENT     CRITICS 

S.   HOW    DISPOSED    OF    IN     THE     MODERN    SCHOOLS 3.    INTERNAL   DATA. 

OKKXRAL  RULES  FOR  B8TIMATING  THEIR  VALUE.  FALLACIOUS  UODERN 
THBORT  OF  A  "COMMON  EPIC  GENIUS.'' — 4.  VARIETY  OF  CHARACTER  IN 
THE  TWO   POEMS  HOW  FAR    TRACEABLE    TO    DIFFERENCE    OF    SUBJECT 

5.  HOW    FAR    TO    DIFFERENCE    OF    TIME    OR    PLACE    OF    COMPOSITION.  — 

6.  IMPUTED  DISCORDANCES  OF  FACT.  PAYNE  KNIGHT.  —  7.  ANALYSIS  AND 
ASUU8TMENT  OF  HOMER's  CYCLE  OF  TROIC  ADVENTURE.  —  8.  HARMONY  OF 
HUTORICAL  ALLUSION  IN  THE  TWO  POEMS,  AS  COMPARED  WITH  OTHER 
ORGANS  OF  TROi'C  LEGEND.  —  9.  IMPUTED  DISCORDANCE  OF  MORAL  AND 
RCLIGIOU8  DOCTRINE.    MORALITY  AND  RELIGION  OF  THE  ILIAD 10.  MO- 

mAumr  and  religion  of  the  odyssey — 11.  incidental  points  of 

COMFOEMITY  AND  DISCREPANCY.  WAR  IN  HEAVEN. — 12.  PREDESTINATION 
AMD  FREE-WILL.  DECEITFUL  OMENS.  LAW  OP' HOSPITALITY. — 13.  GENERAL 
■TATE  OF  80CIETT  IN  THE  TWO  POEMS.  —  14.    PHILOLOGICAL  DATA. 


1.  The  question,  whether  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  are  Historical 
by  the  same  or  diflFerent  authors,  must  proceed  upon  opinions  of 
an  understandinor  that  each  in  its  substantial  in-  ^^«  «"^»en^ 

^^  critics. 

tegrity  is  by  a  single  one.  The  result  of  the  fore- 
going researches  will,  it  is  hoped,  authorise  that 
conclusion.  A  portion,  however,  of  the  evidence  in 
its  favour  still  remains  involved  in  the  present  in- 
quiry. It  is  obvious  that  the  distinctive  peculiarities 
of  the  two  works,  to  which,  by  Separatist  critics,  so 
much  weight  has  been  attached,  are,  in  themselves, 
a  proof  and  a  virtual  admission  of  unity,  at  least  in 
each  poem.  On  the  other  hand,  it  need  scarcely  be 
remarked  that  a  large,  perhaps  the  largest  portion  of 
the  internal  evidence  affecting  the  Separatist  theory 
itself  has  already  been  anticipated,  especially  in  the 

I  4 
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three  previous  chapters  on  Homer's  style,  and  must 
here  consequently  be  taken  into  account. 

The  evidence  on  either  side  subdivides  itself  here, 
as  in  the  general  question  concerning  the  origin  of 
the  poems,  under  the  two  heads  of  Historical  and  In- 
ternal. The  historical  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
antient  opinion  consists  in  the  uninterrupted  course 
of  eariy  tradition,  the  deliberate  verdict  of  the  best 
native  critics,  and  the  all  but  unanimous  acqui- 
escence of  the  Greek  literary  public  of  every  period. 
The  opposite  opinion,  if  it  cannot  be  said  to  have 
originated,  must  be  admitted  to  have  first  acquired 
importance,  in  our  own  age.  A  concise  summary  of 
the  general  bearings  of  this  strictly  historical  element 
of  the  question  was  given  in  a  pre\dous  chapter.  It 
was  there  shown  that  from  a  remote  epoch  a  number 
of  heroic  poems  marked  by  a  certain  similarity  of 
character  were  vulgarly  ascribed  to  Homer ;  but  that 
in  the  progress  of  the  critical  art  this  privilege  was 
restricted  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Herodotus^ 
questions  or  denies  the  claims  of  the  Epigoni  and 
Cypria,  two  of  the  most  celebrated  among  the  secon- 
dary aspirants  to  the  honour.  Passing  over  less 
weighty  authorities,  Aristotle  ^  sets  apart  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey,  not  only  as  the  exclusive  productions 
of  Homer,  but  as  exclusively  and  jointly  marked  by 
those  proper  features  of  Homeric  style  in  illustration 
of  which  he  appeals  to  their  text.  He  also,  for  the 
purpose  of  more  broadly  distinguishing  them,  con- 
trasts the  deficiencies  of  those  the  pretensions  of 
which  he  sets  aside.^  No  other  opinion  seems  to 
have  found  place  prior  to  the  second  or  third  gene- 
ration of  Alexandrian  commentators.     Of  Xenon  the 

*  IV.  xxxii.,  u.  cxvii.       «  De  Art  poet,  passim.      »  Ibid.  xxiv.  alibi. 
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irst  recorded  proposer  of  the  new  doctrine,  no- 
hing  is  known  beyond  the  fact  of  this  priority.^ 
¥ith  his  name,  in  one  of  the  notices  concerning  him, 
s  coupled  in  the  capacity  of  disciple  or  follower  that 
f  Hellanicus  ^,  a  second-rate  grammarian  of  the  age  of 
Lristarchus.  No  other  Separatist  critic  is  mentioned 
y  name.  Aristarchus,  however,  the  chief  of  the 
lilexandrian  school,  appears  to  have  thought  the 
loctrine  worthy  of  a  specific  confutation  in  a  treatise 
'  against  the  Paradox  of  Xenon."  ^  Whether  from 
lis  condemnation  of  that  paradox,  or  from  its  own 
ittle  popularity,  it  seems  henceforth  to  have  been 
lonsigned  to  neglect.  The  opinion  of  the  "  Chori- 
»ntes"  is  indeed  frequently  noticed  in  the  extant 
cholia,  but  in  the  light  of  an  exploded  heresy. 
\jnid  the  virulent  disputes  between  the  leading 
Jomeric  critics  of  subsequent  ages,  on  almost  every 
x)int  where  room  existed  for  controversy,  no  notice 
>ccurs  of  further  discussion  upon  this.  Seneca^ 
dludes  to  it  as  one  of  the  fruitless  speculations 
vhich  exercised  the  subtle  minds  of  the  Greeks ;  and 
Longinus^,  in  an  elaborate  disquisition  on  the  cha- 
racteristic properties  of  the  two  poems,  on  the  usual 
jasis  of  a  common  author,  has  not  so  much  as  hinted 
it  the  existence  of  a  diflferent  opinion.^ 

The  above  facts,  which  exhaust  the  antient  his- 
x>ry    of  the   question,   comprise   unfortunately,   be- 

*  Prod.  Chrest.  ap.  Bekk.  Praf.  ad  SchoU.  Ven.  p.  i. 

*  ProcL  loc.  cit. ;  conf.  Sch.  Ven.  ad  II.  v.  269.,  xv.  651.,  xix.  90. 

^  Schol.  Ven.  ad  U.  xii.  435.  There  can  be  little  doubt  bj  reference 
o  the  ^  ahrb^  (^**  Style  of  the  citation,  that  the  author  here  alluded  to 
s  Anstarehus.  Another  work  of  Aristarchus,  Utpi  'IXuz^oc  <cai  'oSwrauaQ 
[Schol.  Ven.  ad  B.  ix.  349.),  treated  probably  of  the  same  subject. 

*  Seneca  De  Brev.  Vit.  xni.  *  De  Subl.  passim. 

*  Conf.  Grauert  iib.  die  Homer.  Clioriz.  Rhein.  Mus.  torn.  i.  p.  199. ; 
iitzacby  Artik.  Odjssee  in  Ilall.  Encjcl.  p.  402. 
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yond  the  few  indirect  remarks  of  Aristotle,  no  notice 
of  the  precise  grounds  which  induced  the  critical 
public  of  antiquity  so  unceremoniously  to  reject  a 
doctrine  which  has  found  so  much  favour  in  our 
own  day.  So  unanimous  an  expression  of  opinion 
however,  on  the  part  of  the  best  native  scholars,  must 
in  itself  possess  weight  as  historical  evidence.  The 
simple  fiat  of  any  critic  or  school  of  critics  cannot, 
indeed,  be  admitted  as  actual  proof,  apart  from  its 
own  intrinsic  merits.  Yet  it  is  not  easy  to  divest 
oneself  of  a  certain  feeling  of  diffidence  in  adopting, 
on  purely  theoretical  grounds,  opinions  relative  to  a 
nice  point  of  speculative  criticism  in  the  literature  of 
a  foreign  language,  so  different  from  those  to  which 
the  profoundest  authors  in  that  language  have  recorded 
their  unanimous  adhesion ;  men,  too,  whose  refined 
taste  and  consummate  sagacity  have  obtained  for 
them  an  authority  in  the  universal  republic  of  letters 
such  as  few  of  any  other  age  or  country  can  boast. 
These  men,  certainly,  were  as  readily  disposed  to 
adopt  new  theories,  as  competent  to  uphold  them. 
Their  division,  upon  almost  every  other  controvertible 
point  of  Homeric  history,  into  factions  animated  by 
virulent  hostility  towards  each  other,  is  in  itself  a 
sufficient  guarantee  that  Aristarchus  and  Crates,  for 
example,  could  never  have  so  cordially  agreed  in 
rejecting  this  doctrine,  but  after  careful  investigation, 
and  on  the  firmest  conviction  of  its  fallacy.  But  we 
have  a  practical  test  of  their  impartial  discrimination 
in  the  equally  decided  manner  in  which,  while  setting 
apart  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  as  the  joint  productions  of 
Homer,  they  discarded  the  pretensions  of  other  once 
little  less  favoured  claimants  to  that  honour.  The 
extent  and  subtlety  of  their  speculations   on  the 
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uine  and  spurious  portions  of  either  poem  also 

^e  that  they  were  as  alive  to  the  importance  of 

jmal  evidence  in  such  questions  as  ready  to  turn 

o  polemical  account. 

.  These  difficulties  are  apt  to  be  disposed  of  by  How  du- 

plea,  that  the  enlarged  genius  of  modem  taste  [i^^ei 
.   critical    science    renders    the  inquirer  of   the  »ci>«>i»- 
sent  day  a  more  competent  judge  in  such  matters 
Q   either  Aristotle    or  Aristarchus.      This  is  a 
trine  which  is  not  confined  to  the  case  of  Homer, 

extends  to  all  similar  questions  of  antient  criti- 
Q.  Nor  can  it  be  disputed  that  in  many  branches 
classical  pursuit  the  advance  of  science  at  large, 
.  of  philological  science  in  particular,  gives  the 
jent  race  of  scholars  an  advantage  over  the  native 
lek  and  Roman  critics.  The  more  penetrating  re- 
rches  of  the  moderns,  in  the  purely  technical  or  ety- 
.ogical  departments  of  linguistic  knowledge,  enable 
ooi  to  trace  the  origin  and  affinities  of  different 
gues  to  a  far  greater  extent,  and  with  greater 
cision,  than  their  predecessors  of  antiquity.  In  re- 
st, however,  to  the  more  imaginative  departments 
criticism,  it  seems  very  doubtful,  whether  any  of 
36  advantages  can  counterbalance  those  on  the  side 
he  Greeks.  It  may  even  perhaps  be  a  question,  whe- 
p  that  extensive  range  of  verbal  philology  which 
ns  the  boast  of  the  modern  schools  be  not  calculated 
leteriorate  rather  than  improve  the  judgement,  as 
reised  on  more  delicate  questions  of  elegant  lite- 
ire.  Among  the  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
but  exclusive  concentration  of  literary  talent  on 
study  and  analysis  of  their  own  language  tended, 
[lin  the  limits  of  that  language,  to  impart  additional 
tencss  and  precision  to  the  discriminating  faculty. 
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That  the  Greeks  were  inferior  in  natiTC  sobtletv  or 

m 

purity  of  taste  to  the  modems  niU  hardly  be  pretended. 
There  is,  therefore,  surely  something  palpably  un- 
reasonable in  the  supposition  that  Aristotle,  Ari- 
Htarchus,  and  Longinus,  with  the  entire  resources  of 
the  national  library  at  their  disposal,  were  less  com- 
pctent  to  judge  of  the  relation  which  one  portion  of 
that  library  bore  to  another  in  style  or  merit, 
than  foreigners  toiling  by  dint  of  grammar  and  lexi- 
con through  its  scanty  existing  remains.  As  well 
might  in  our  own  day  a  German  or  Dutch  professor, 
on  the  strength  of  a  deeper  insight  into  the  abstruser 
inyHterics  of  general  philology,  claim  a  greater  com- 
jxjtoncc  to  pronounce  on  the  authenticity  of  a  play 
oi*  ShakHpeare,  or  a  passage  of  Milton,  than  Addison 
or  Wharton.  It  were  easy  to  point  out  instances 
of  foreign  linguists  with  whom  few  British  scholars 
co\iUl  compete  in  the  mere  mechanical  or  antiquarian 
knowledge  of  the  English  tongue,  who  are  yet  insen- 
Hibh'  to  defects  and  anomalies  in  the  style  of  its 
poptilar  authors,  such  as  no  well  educated  native 
lui  V  would  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  detect  and  con- 
(h'Uin. 

I'omparatively  little  weight,  therefore,  can  attach 
to  the  Hpeculations  so  rife  among  the  last  and  present 
gi'iionition  of  classical  grammarians,  relative  to  the 
P'niiine  or  spurious  character  of  works  transmitted 
umhir  the  names  of  illustrious  antient  authors,  unless 
('onducted  \nider  the  sanction,  or  at  least  not  in  the 
favv^  of  standard  native  opinions.  There  can,  indeed, 
bn  iio  doubt  that  much  benefit  has  resulted  from  this 
lunuieh  of  modern  analytical  criticism,  where  cau- 
tiously cxei*cised ;  but  as  little  can  it  be  denied  that 
the  licentious  excess  to  which  it  has  been  carried 
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tended  both  to  pervert  the  taste  and  mislead  the 
gement  of  the  classical  public.  Researches  un- 
taken  in  such  a  spirit  cannot  fail  to  be  prolific  in 
reveries.  A  mind  morbidly  bent  on  discovering 
vs  and  blemishes  in  its  objects  of  favourite  study 
I  be  at  no  loss  to  find  ample  food  for  its  appetite 
n  in  their  most  characteristic  excellences.  Such  a 
id  is  like  the  habitually  jealous  lover,  who  discovers 
the  most  artless  looks  or  gestures  of  his  mistress, 
m  in  those  which,  to  the  eye  of  the  unprejudiced 
oirer,  are  replete  with  candour  and  innocence, 
strongest  confirmation  of  his  own  chimerical 
picions.  The  justice  of  this  distinction  may  be 
ted  by  transferring  the  same  rules,  now  so  generally 
eived  in  the  case  of  Homer,  to  the  literature  of 
I  present  age.  Were  the  most  original  writers  of 
dem  times  to  be  judged  by  the  same  Separatist 
leal  as  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  who  could  believe 
,t  Julius  Caesar  emanated  from  the  same  genius 
the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream ;  that  the  poet  of 
ire  was  the  satirist  of  Candide;  that  the  miscel- 
eous  poems  of  Dante  were  by  the  author  of  the 
irine  Comedy;  or  that  the  Paradise  Lost  and 
gained  were  by  the  same  Milton  ?  If  all  historical 
ice   of  the   origin   of  these   pairs  of  works,   or 

numerous  others  that  might  be  adduced,  were 
:inct,  no  professor  of  the  modem  Separatist  school 
lid,  without  an  entire  abandonment  of  its  principles, 
nit  of  their  being  assigned  respectively  to  the 
:hor8  whose  names  they  bear. 

i.  The  arguments  from  internal  evidence,  favour-  internal 
e  to  the  antient  opinion,  have  been  in  a  great  mea-  foV"^i."  ** 
•e  disposed  of  in  the  previous  chapters  on   the  ||J*|i.°f|^i„^ 
at  properties  of  the  two  poems.     In  order  the 
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better  to  appreciate  such  as  have  been  adduced  from 
the  same  source  on  the  opposite  side,  attention  must 
be  directed  somewhat  more  closely  to  a  critical  rule 
already  noticed  as  essential  to  a  right  judgement  in 
similar  cases :  "  that  the  evidence  of  common  author, 
ship,  supplied  by  any  large  amount  of  resemblance  in 
works  of  the  higher  order  of  genius,  is  stronger  on 
the  affirmative  side,  than  that  resulting  from  a  pro- 
portional amount  of  discrepancy  on  the  negative  side, 
of  any  such  question," 

First,  then,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  there  never 
yet  has  been  an  authenticated  example  of  the  same 
nation  and  langaage  producing  more  than  one  genius 
of  the  rank  and  character  of  Homer.  Italy,  during 
the  many  centuries  that  her  language  has  now  existed, 
has  produced  but  one  Dante;  England  but  one  Shak- 
speare ;  the  only  two  authors  who,  in  modem  times, 
or,  perhaps,  in  any  age,  offer  what  can  properly  be 
considered  a  parallel  to  Homer.  Nor  is  this  the  mere 
result  of  accident  or  destiny,  but  depends  on  causes 
inherent  in  the  intellectual  history  of  our  species. 
As  one  essential  condition  of  the  appearance  of  any 
great  masterpiece  of  national  art  is,  that  it  should 
be  composed  without  deference  to  any  prior  equally 
distinguished  model ;  so  the  natural  effect  of  its  pro- 
mulgation is  to  preclude  the  chance  of  similar  success 
in  other  quarters,  by  generating  a  spirit  of  imitation, 
and  consequent  mediocrity  or  mannerism.  The  only 
case  to  which  this  remark  might  seem  not  to  extend 
would  be,  the  simultaneous  appearance  of  two  or 
more  equally  gifted  poets  under  the  same  favourable 
auspices.  The  improbability  of  such  a  coincidence  is 
in  itself  great ;  that  of  so  dose  a  resemblance  as 
should  cause  their  productions  to  be  unanimously 
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•ibed,  by  the  first  native  critics,  to  the  same 
bor,  amounts  to  a  moral  impossibility. 
f  the  common  authorship  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
admitted,  they  supply  both  an  illustration  and  a 
firraation  of  this  fundamental  law  of  historical 
bability.  In  considering  their  respective  claims 
excellence,  although  the  one  poem,  from  the 
antage  of  its  subject,  may  deserve  the  palm 
an  integral  work  of  art,  yet  the  varied  powers 
the  author  are  still  more  extensively  displayed 
the  other.  Nor,  amid  so  great  a  general  re- 
iblance,  is  there  the  slightest  symptom  of  imita- 
I.  That  the  author  of  the  Odyssey  was  familiar 
h  the  Iliad  has  never  been  doubted.  It  were, 
rever,  difficult  to  show,  from  internal  evidence, 
t  the  author  of  the  Iliad  was  less  familiar  with 
Odyssey.  The  previous  analysis  supplies  a  large 
ly  of  evidence  that  the  author  of  each  was  familiar 
h  both ;  that  the  two  poets,  therefore,  by  refe- 
ce  to  the  above  law,  were  the  same  person.  But 
modem  opinion  involves  as  signal  a  violation  of 
same  fundamental  law.  It  assumes  two  poems  by 
*erent  authors,  the  one  an  immediate  successor 
I  dose  imitator  of  the  other,  to  be  equally  dis- 
Tuished  by  the  same  internal  proofs  of  original 
dus ;  by  the  same  unity  of  design,  the  same  con- 
tration  of  parts  around  the  whole,  the  same  prefe- 
ce  of  the  dramatic  to  the  exegetic  mode  of  manage- 
Qt  ;  the  same  deep  knowledge  of  human  character 
1  passion ;  the  same  tone  of  moral  sentiment,  style, 
igery,  and  versification  ;  the  same  high  superiority 
all  these  attributes  to  a  host  of  emulators  and 
tators.  No  such  phenomenon,  it  may  safely  be 
srted,  ever  has  been  or  will  be  exemplified. 


nius. 
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Supposed  The  only  argument  by  which  it  has  been  attempted 
epicge-  to  evade  this  difficulty  is,  the  assumption  that  the 
similarity  between  the  two  works  reflects  the  genius, 
not  of  the  individual  poet,  but  of  the  primitive  epic  min- 
strelsy, embodying  the  taste  of  the  whole  nation,  under 
the  same  conventional  forms,  in  all  its  popular  organs. 
That  any  such  community  of  excellence  in  the  primi- 
tive epic  genius  is  altogether  chimerical,  even  were 
the  fact  not  sufficiently  clear  from  a  comparison  of 
the  remains  of  the  secondary  organs  of  that  genius*, 
is  abundantly  proved  by  the  recorded  judgement  of 
the  great  critics  of  antiquity  who  possessed  thSr 
works  entire.  The  declared,  the  only  apparent, 
motive  with  the  great  antient  critics  for  setting 
apart  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  as  the  sole  productions 
of  the  genuine  Homer  was,  the  number  and  striking 
nature  of  the  excellences  by  which  they  were  jointly 
and  broadly  distinguished  from  all  the  other  poems  of 
similar  compass  vulgarly  comprised  under  the  same 
title.  Had  those  others  been  marked  by  any  real  com- 
munity of  epic  genius,  would  not  that  community 
as  readily  have  blinded  the  same  critics  to  the  dif- 
ference between  an  Iliad  and  a  Cypria  or  Thebais,  as 
between  an  Iliad  and  Odyssey?  But,  in  fact^  any 
theory  which  would  ascribe  the  composition  of  two 
such  works  to  the  collective  rather  than  the  individual 
efforts  of  human  intellect  is,  in  itself,  as  repugnant  to 
sound  reason  as  to  experience.  The  mass  of  man- 
kind are  in  all  ages  ordinary  beings.  The  mere 
routine  of  popular  usage  could  never  originate  any 
thing  new  or  brilliant  in  art  or  literature.  It  is  to 
the  eccentric  phenomena  of  our  nature  that,  through 
a  breach  rather  than  observance  of  conventional  prac- 

'  See  Ch.  xu.  infra,  in  fine. 
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.  we  are  indebted  for  what  is  really  great  and 
irable  in  human  productions. 
et  us,  however,  be  content  to  pass  from  these 
e  fundamental   principles,   and   restrict  the  in- 
y  to  the  narrower  limits,  within  which  it  has 
I  confined  by  Separatist  commentators.     The  fol- 
ug  question  will  then  present  itself.     Is  the  ac- 
amount  of  discrepancy  or  dissimilarity  between 
two  poems  sufficient   so   far  to  counterbalance 
r  pervading  unity  and  harmony,  as,   even   by 
rence  to  the  more  familiar  and  popular  rules  for 
guidance  in  such  cases,  to  justify  our  attributing 
e  other  opposite  features  to  a  difference  of  author, 
ler  than  explaining  them  as  the  result  of  different 
ressions  on  the  mind  of  a  single  poet  ? 
.  Before  entering  on  any  of  the  points  of  detail  Difference 
ing  out  of  this  question,  a  few  special  remarks  f^t^' 
due  to  the  last-mentioned  or  "  personal "  causes  p*^^^ 
iisaunilanty,  owing  to  the   small   share   of  at-  traceable  to 
ion   which  they  have  hitherto  received  in  the  ofsu^wt; 
rse  of  the   discussion.     Of  these,  the  most  im- 
ant   certainly,   in  the   present  case,  and  which 
'  be  said  in  some   sense  to   embrace   all  others 
inating  in  the  same  source,  is  the  difference  of 
ject  in  the  two  poems.     Even  where  the  varied 
era  of  an  author  may  qualify  him   to  treat  a 
ety  of  materials  with  equal  success,  their  own 
diarity  of  character,   such   as   tragic   or  comic, 
leful  or  martial,  of  high  or  low  life,  would  neces- 
ly  involve  a  corresponding  difference  of  style  and 
tbulary.     If,  in   addition  to  this  variety  in   the 
>n,  the  scene  were  laid  and  the  work  itself  ma- 
id in  different  regions,  after  a  long  interval  of 
5,  and,  by  consequence,  at  a  different  period  of 

3L.  II.  K 
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the  life  of  the  author,  the  result  of  such  a  combioar 
tion  of  influences,  of  time,  place,  and  circumstance, 
on  his  mind  could  hardly  fail  to  be  largely  displayed 
in  his  work.  The  operation  of  all  or  most  of  these 
causes  will  be  pointed  out  in  the  sequel  as  traceable 
in  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  two  poems. 

Here,  however,  the  question  may  possibly  arise: 
Whether,  admitting  the  full  value  of  such  secondarjr 
influence,  it  is  probable  that  any  one  poet  of  Homet^a 
age  and  habits  should  have  possessed  either  the  fa- 
culty or  the  inclination  to  conceive  and  mature  two 
great  works  of  so  opposite  a  character.  Do  not  the 
simplicity  of  design,  sustained  grandeur  of  treatment, 
and  martial  turbulence  of  the  Iliad,  as  contrasted 
with  the  lively  vicissitudes  of  events  and  sceneiy, 
and  homely  descriptions  of  life  and  manners,  in  the 
Odyssey,  bespeak  in  themselves  a  wide  diflference  of 
genius  in  the  respective  authors  ?  The  best  ansver 
to  this  objection  is,  an  appeal  to  the  history  at  large 
of  the  poetical  art,  which  proves  both  the  power  and 
the  will  to  excel  in  its  most  opposite  departments 
to  be  the  ordinary  privilege  of  the  higher  order  of 
genius.^  The  faculty  of  portraying  nature  and  cha- 
racter depends  on  that  of  discerning  and  appreciat- 
ing their  varieties,  and,  by  consequence,  the  modes 
and  circumstances  through  the  medium  of  which  such 
varieties  are  displayed.  If,  therefore,  the  author  of 
Macbeth  could  write  the  Wives  of  Windsor ;  if  the 
heterogeneous  materials  of  the  Divine  Comedy  pro- 
ceed from  the  stores  of  the  same  Dante ;  the  poet  of 
the  Iliad  could  plan  and  execute  the  Odyssey.  But, 
apart  from  foreign  examples,  the  text  of  each  poem 
supplies  abundant  evidence  of  the  capacity  of  its 
author  to  excel  equally  in  the  style  more  immediately 

'  So  Plato,  SympoB.  223  B. ;  conf.  de  Legg.  p.  815  d. 
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oper  to  its  rival.  The  Iliad  abounds  in  traits  of 
B  same  ethic  humour  which  pervades  the  Odyssey ; 
lile  the  Odyssey,  in  its  turn,  oflfers  numerous  speci- 
ms  of  the  pathetic  and  sublime  no  way  inferior  to 
d  parallel  portions  of  the  Iliad. 
Let  it,  then,  be  assumed  that  a  single  gifted  poet 
d  selected  from  the  traditional  annals  of  his  race 
o  distinct  series  of  heroic  adventure ;  the  one  from 
e  events  of  the  Trojan  war,  the  other  from  the  do- 
sstic  annals  of  the  Cephallenian  princes:  that  he 
d  preferred,  as  the  protagonist  of  the  one,  the 
ugbty  impetuous  warrior ;  of  the  other,  the  saga- 
ms  enterprising  adventurer:  had  allotted  to  the 
le,  as  its  distinguishing  feature,  simplicity  of  design 
d  tragic  pathos ;  to  the  other,  complexity  of  action 
id  ethic  interest.  Admitting  such  a  plan  to  have 
en  conceived,  its  successful  execution  were  hardly 
mpatible  with  less  diversity  in  the  details.  The 
ene  in  the  one  poem  is  confined  within  the  narrow 
oits  of  a  naval  station,  a  besieged  city,  and  a  field 
battle;  in  the  other  it  spreads  over  the  whole 
ellenic  world,  real  or  imaginary.  The  heroes  of  the 
le  are  exclusively  princes  and  warriors,  those  of  the 
her  combine  every  variety  of  rank  and  vocation. 
lie  whole  action  of  the  one  is  made  up  of  battles, 
•nncils  of  war,  and  funebral  solemnities ;  the  other 
dbraces  every  species  of  adventure,  foreign  or  do- 
estic,  by  land  or  by  sea,  which  the  realities  of  life  in 
CSC  days,  or  the  visions  of  mythology,  could  supply. 
5.  As  to  the  influence  of  time  and  place,  it  may  how  hr  to 
fely  be  assumed  that  the  two  works  must  have  ©f  time  or 
sen  matured  at  diflFerent  periods,  and  in  difl^erent  p^*<^«*»^ 

*  '  compo"  ^ 

calities.      Without,    therefore,    assigning    specific  "^ion- 
eight  to  the  speculations  of  Longinus^,  as  based  on 

'  De  Subl.  IX.  11.  sqq.  j 
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the  respective  character  of  the  poems,  it  seems  it 
least  a  reasonable  conjecture  that  the  one  must  have 
been  produced  in  the  morning  or  noon,  the  other  m 
the  evening,  of  the  author's  life.  The  extent  and  accfr 
racy  of  Homer's  geographical  knowledge  have  beea 
proverbial  in  every  age.  The  region  around  which 
that  knowledge,  as  common  to  each  poem,  is  concen* 
trated  is  European  Greece*  With  the  localities  of 
that  region  each  work  displays  an  equal  familiarity. 
In  each,  however,  the  more  detailed  topographiod 
notices  relate  naturally  to  the  countries  in  which  the 
scene  of  action  is  more  immediately  laid  ;  in  the  Iliad 
to  the  Troad,  the  Hellespont,  and  the  neighbouring 
shores  and  islands  of  Asia  Minor  and  Thrace.  The 
poet's  manner  is  that  of  one  speaking  from  the  coast 
of  Asia.  The  mountains,  plains,  rivers,  seas,  and  jl 
atmospheric  phenomena  of  that  country  all  appear  1 
present  to  his  mind.  The  same  local  impressions 
betray  themselves  in  the  mythological  element  of  the 
poem.  The  popular  deities  combine  a  large  share  of 
Asiatic  with  their  Hellenic  attributes.  Jove  blends 
an  IdeBan  with  his  Olympic  character,  and  Apollo  is 
a  Lycian  more  than  a  Delian  or  Pythian  god.  In 
the  Odyssey,  on  the  other  hand,  the  poet,  like  his 
subject,  lives  and  moves  on  the  western  shores  of 
Greece.  The  Cephallenian  islands,  the  plains  of  Elis 
and  Messenia,  the  mountains  of  Peloponnesus,  the 
coasts  of  Epirus  and  Southern  Italy,  with  their  re- 
spective modifications  of  manners  and  religion,  take 
the  place  of  the  parallel  regions  of  the  Asiatic  coast. 
Without  here  subtilising  on  the  question  whether 
Homer,  considered  either  in  the  individuality  or  the 
multiplicity  of  his  character,  was  a  native  of  Europe 
or  of  Asia,  this  much  at  least  may  with  some  con- 
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ice  be  asserted,  that  each  poem  must  have  been 
posed  by  one  habitually  resident  in  the  region 
re  the  principal  scene  of  action  is  laid.  If  the 
or  of  the  Odyssey  was  a  native  of  Asia,  his  work 
t  have  been  composed  under  a  preponderance  of 
>pean  associations.  If  the  author  of  the  Iliad 
a  native  of  Europe  he  must  have  possessed  similar 
IS  of  identifying  himself  with  the  eastern  shores 
le  j^gaaan. 

lat  the  poet  of  the  confederacy,  in  right  of  his 
3  a  citizen  of  each  of  its  states,  whose  company 
d  everywhere  be  welcome  in  its  cities  and  palaces, 
belonging  to  a  race  remarkable  both  in  the  mass 
the  individual  for  migratory  habits,  should,  in 
ourse  of  a  long  life,  have  been  tempted  to  change 
labitual  place  of  abode,  is  certainly  in  itself  a 
able  supposition.  Nor,  in  that  case,  could  his 
5  fail  to  be  affected  by  the  new  influences  to 
h  he  would  be  exposed.  If  this  probability  be 
dned    with    the  improbability   already   pointed 

of  twin  Homers  flourishing  independantly  or 
Itaneously,  the  following  suggests  itself  as  the 
lest  mode  of  reconciling  the  conflicting  elements 
le  inquiry :  That  the  two  poems  were  composed 
leir  substantial  integrity  by  the  same  author  at 
rtain  interval  of  time,  and  consequently  at  dif- 
t  periods  of  life ;  the  one  during  a  residence  on 
eastern,  the  other  on  the  western,  side  of  the 
snic  world.     That  the  Iliad  is  the  older  of  the 

is  the  opinion  generally  adopted  by  critics  of  all 

t  it  is  remarkable,  as  acutely  observed  by  Miiller  (Hist,  of  Gr.  Lit. 
p.  62.),  that,  among  the  numerous  allusions  occurring  in  the 
J  to  the  events  of  the  Trojan  war,  no  specific  reference  can  be 
d  to  any  adventure  celebrated  in  the  Hiad. 
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classes,  much  as  they  may  difiier  on  other  points;  and 
it  is  one  reasonable  certainly  in  itself,  however  littk 
weight  may  attach  to  many  of  the  arguments  bj 
which  it  has  been  supp(»1;ed.  It  results  in  somi 
measure  from  the  historical  sequel  of  the  subject 
That  Homer  should  have  composed  his  Odyss^ 
before  his  Iliad  is  in  itself  as  little  likely  as  tlu 
Dante  should  have  written  his  Purgatory  before  hi 
Inferno,  or  Milton  his  Paradise  Regained  before  lu 
Paradise  Lost. 

Such  being  the  grounds  on  which  a  substantial  di 
ference  of  character  in  two  such  works  may  be  re 
conciled  with  a  substantial  sameness  of  authorshi} 
it  remains  to  be  considered  how  far  the  specific  du 
cordances,  to  which  importance  has  been  attache 
by  Separatist  critics,  may  exceed  the  just  limit 
of  such  indulgence.  These  discrepancies  may  fa 
classed  under  the  following  heads:  I.  Of  hlstoricf 
fact  or  allusion ;  11.  Of  religious  doctrine ;  III.  C 
manners,  arts,  and  social  condition ;  lY •  Of  languag 
and  phraseology. 
Imputed  6.  That  discrepancy  of  fact,  even  in  parts  of  th 
■noMof  same  poem,  is  quite  compatible  with  sameness  o 
Kn^htl'"*  author,  has  been  abundantly  shown  in  a  previou 
chapter  ;  and  the  same  rule  must  be  equally  o 
still  more  valid  in  respect  to  different  works.*  Some 
thing  however  must,  in  every  such  case,  depen< 
upon  the  nature  and  degree  of  the  anomaly.  Bu 
little  room,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  here  afforded  b; 
the  i>oems  for  sceptical  objection.  The  simples 
mode  of  testing  the  value  of  that  little  will  be  t 
adduce,  in  the  words  of  Payne  Knight  ^,  a  leading  Se 
paratist  commentator,  almost  the  only  case  to  whici 

'  See  Appendix  ▲.  *  Ad  U.  xix.  326. 
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ious  importimce  has  been  assigned  in  any  critical 
titer. 

^  All  that  we  learn  from  the  poet  of  the  Iliad  con- 
ning Achilles  implies  that,  at  the  period  of  his 
th,  he  was  yet  so  young  that  he  could  not  have 
otten  a  son  before  his  departure  from  home.  His 
ler  had  sent  him  forth  to  the  war  under  the 
slage  of  Phoenix  and  Nestor,  a  mere  boy,  inex- 
ienced  in  the  council  or  the  field ' ;  nor  could  he 
that  period  have  passed  the  15  th  or  16  th  year 
his  age.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  claim  advanced 
Ulysses  in  the  Iliad  ^  to  a  superiority  over  him  in 
gement,  on  the  ground  of  more  mature  age  and 
«rience.  But  Ulysses  himself,  when  he  set  out  for 
>y,  was  but  lately  married,  and  the  father  of  one 
id,  80  that  he  could  hardly  have  passed  his  35th 
r  at  the  period  (ten  years  later)  when  he  put 
WBrd  the  above  claim;  nor,  consequently,  could 
lilies  at  the  same  period  have  been  much  above 
snty-five.      Yet,  in  the  Odyssey^,  Neoptolemus, 

of  Achilles,  is  described  as  appearing  immediately 
sr  the  death  of  his  father,  as  his  successor  in  all 
duties  of  the  camp  and  the  field.  For  this  reason 
fie,"  concludes  the  commentator,  "  we  should  pro- 
inoe  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  to  be  works  of  different 
hors." 

t  will,  be  remarked  that  the  above  computation 
A  on  the  assumption,  in  the  case  of  Ulysses,  that 

heroes  married  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  or 
nty-four;  an  assumption  arbitrary  in  itself  and 
agnant  to  the  poet's  own  specific  authority.  Set- 
f,  however,  aside  for  the  present  the  question  of 
MC  marriages,  and  giving  a  somewhat  more  liberal 

L  vu  438. ;  conf.  xi.  783.         *  B.  xix.  219.  *  xi.  506.  sqq. 
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construction  to  the  texts  directly  bearing  on  the  age 
of  Achilles,  let  us  assume  him  to  have  been  thirty  at 
least  at  the  epoch  of  his  death  in  the  tenth  year  of 
the  siege,  twenty  at  its  commencement,  and  not 
more  than  fifteen  or  sixteen  at  his  final  departure 
from  his  father's  house  to  join  the  Greek  armament 
for  that  event,  as  will  be  shown,  took  place,  in  th< 
spirit  of  the  same  conventional  chronology,  severa 
years  before  the  actual  formation  of  the  siege ;  anc 
while  the  hero,  according  to  every  version  of  th( 
legend,  was  yet,  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  term,  i 
boy.^  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  thirty  years  were  to< 
mature  an  age  to  justify  the  complaint  of  prematun 
death  in  a  national  champion.  If  then,  as  P.  Enight'f 
own  argument  assumes,  Achilles  was  qualified  at 
fifteen  to  stand  forth  as  chief  warrior  of  a  great 
army,  he  may  certainly,  by  the  same  law  of  heroic 
precocity,  have  been  capable  at  a  still  earlier  age  of 
procreating  a  son.  Neoptolemus  would  hence,  upon 
this  more  reasonable  adjustment,  have  reached,  at 
the  epoch  of  his  father's  death,  the  same  age,  fifteen  or 
sixteen,  which  Knight  himself  allows  Achilles  on  first 
entering  military  life;  and  would  have  been  conse- 
quently, as  the  inheritor  of  his  father's  great  qualities, 
equally  competent  for  the  duties  devolved  on  him. 
There  results,  therefore,  upon  Knight's  own  data,  a 
singular  harmony,  rather  than  incongruity,  between 
the  two  poems,  in  the  adjustment  of  their  mythical 
chronology. 

In  considering  how  far  this  arrangement,  not  cer- 
tainly in  a  strictly  historical  sense  a  very  probable 
one,  is  consistent  with  the  general  spirit  of  Homer's 

'  In  the  familiar  phraseology  of  the  day,  he  might  perhaps  have  been 
called  a  boy,  vioc  ^a* Ct  eren  at  twenty ;  as  TelemachoSi  at  that  age,  i^ 
called  by  Antinoiis,  Od.  iv.  665. ;  confl  zxi.  21. 
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ol  of  epic  art,  we  must  once  more  guard  against 
iallacy  of  a  hypercritical  exaction  from  the  poet 
gid  historical  probability  in  his  legendary  details. 
\  certain  at  least  that  whatever  anomaly  may 

exist  was  not  peculiar  to  Homer,  but  common 
16  whole  system  of  facts  and  chronology  of  which 
(ras  but  one  of  the  organs.  That  this  system 
nowhere  better  connected  than  as  embodied  by 
lelf,  wiU  appear  from  the  subjoined  analysis  of 
pochs,  which  will  also  tend  to  place  in  a  distinct 
compact  point  of  view  the  fundamental  basis  on 
;h  his  great  edifice  of  Troic  mythology  has  been 
tructed. 

is  clear  from  the  incidental  notices  inter- 
jed  throughout  both  poems,  that  the  adventures 
;h  supply  their  immediate  subject  form  part  of  a 
t  "  Cycle  of  events,"  extending  over  a  long  pe- 

of  time,  and  which  were  more  fully  treated  in 
t  were  afterwards  called  the  "  Cyclic  poems."  ^ 
those  works  were  evidently  composed  as  sub- 
ry  or  supplementary  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey, 
3  can  be  no  reason  to  assume,  unless  where  dis- 
;  proof  exists  of  the  fact,  that  the  tradition  of  the 
pies  or  imitators,   whatever  license  may  have 

taken  by  them  in  matters  of  detail,  difiered  in 
essential  point  fundamentally  or  irreconcilably 
.  that  authorised  by  the  acknowledged  chief  of 
K^hool.  It  will  not  here  be  necessary  to  recapitu- 
in  detail  the  numerous  allusions  contained  in 
ir  poem  to  this  extra- Homeric  or  Cyclic  portion 
lc  Troic  series  of  adventures.^  Our  citations  will 
stricted  to  such  passages  as  tend  to  illustrate  the 
tion  of  unity  or  duality  of  authorship. 

ifira,  Ch.  XIX.  *  See  ap.  Hejn.  Exc.  iv.  ad  U.  zxit. 
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»iy»w  7.  Hden,  in  her  lamentation  over  the  body  of  Hec- 

it  of  tor  \  describes  nineteen  years  as  haying  then  elapsed 
1^'  since  her  flight  from  her  home  and  husband.  She  may, 
l^  *••  therefore,  have  been  at  this  time  about  thirty-seven 
"  years  of  age,  assuming  her  to  have  been  married  at 
sixteen,  and  allowing  two  for  her  cohabitation  with 
Menelaus,  during  which  was  bom  their  single  child 
Hermione.  The  Homeric  cycle  of  chronology,  there* 
fore,  from  the  rape  of  Helen  to  the  return  of  Ulysses, 
comprehends  a  period  of  thirty  years,  which  may  be 
subdivided  into  three  epochs  of  ten  years  each :  1.  the 
preparation  for  the  war ;  2.  the  siege ;  3.  the  wan- 
derings and  resettlement  of  the  heroes  in  Greece, 
There  is  something  in  this  threefold  subdivision  of  a 
great  poetical  SBra  into  round  decennial  periods  sin- 
gularly characteristic  of  the  mixed  spirit  of  hjjrperbole 
and  method  which  marks  the  genius  of  heroic  ro- 
mance in  every  age.^  The  chief  stumbling-block  with 
fastidious  commentators  lies  in  the  ten  years  of  pre- 
paration. Yet  this  period  hardly  involves  so  great  a 
real  improbability  as  that  of  the  siege  itself.  That 
an  anny  of  100,000  men,  and  a  fleet  of  1000  ships, 
should  have  maintained  themselves  during  ten  years 
on  an  open  coast  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  country, 
and  during  the  first  nine  without  any  intrenchment ; 
that  not  one  of  the  chiefs  should  have  absented  him- 
self from  his  quarters  during  this  whole  period,  either 
for  the  purpose  of  visiting  his  home  or  recruiting  his 
forces,  are  facts  all  formally  vouched  for  by  Homer 
and  the  unanimous  voice  of  tradition,  but  which,  if 
not  physically  impossible,  are  certainly  not  more 
credible  than  that  the  same  confederacy  should  have 
spent  ten  years  in  reflexion  and  preparation  for  so 

»  n.  xxnr.  765. 

'  Conf.  Hes.  Tbeog.  636. ;  SchoL  Ven.  ad  H.  xziv.  765. 
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lerhoman  an  enterprise.  The  historical  improba- 
ty  of  the  first  decennium  is,  also,  relieved  by  its 
tical  details.  Homer  tells  us  ^  that  Parisj  instead 
returning  at  once  with  Helen  to  Troy,  sailed  first 
Phoenicia,  as  a  blind,  doubtless,  to  her  pursuers. 
er  his  return  came  vain  negotiations  for  her  re^ 
ration.^  Then  foUow  the  long  and  arduous  exer^ 
IS  of  the  Greek  chiefs  to  rouse  the  feelings  and 
lect  the  forces  of  the  confederacy.^  After  the 
ster  of  the  armada,  notice  occurs  of  further  delays 
m   contrary  winds,  and  of  desultory  warfare  on 

coasts  and  islands  of  the  ^gSBan  (in  the  course 
nrhich  another  city  was  taken  by  mistake  for  Troy), 
ore  the  final  lodgement  on  the  Troad  was  effected, 
ese  various  adventures,  narrated  in  detail  by  the 
ulic  poets  ^  the  Cypria  in  particular,  were  amply 
Eicient,  in  the  conventional  spirit  of  the  system,  to 
upy  a  period  of  ten  years.  That  the  same  round 
nber  in  the  third  decennium,  though  often  point- 
y  laid  down  by  Homer  himself,  was  yet  purely 
iventional,  results,  as  has  been  seen^,  from  the 
ails  <rf  his  own  chronology  in  the  Odyssey,  where 
t  sum  tot€d  of  the  separate  epochs  specified  in  the 
ion  of  the  poem  gives  but  eight  years  and  seven 
nths^ 

Let  us  then  take  this  conventional  cycle  of  thirty 
irs  as  a  basis  for  adjusting  the  respective  ages  of 
{  heroes.  Let  Ulysses  be  supposed  to  have  been 
mty-four  when  he  undertook  the  embassy  to  Troy 
cribed  in  the  lUad,  twenty-nine  at  the  epoch  of 

marriage,   thirty  when  he  finally  left  his  hom^ 

D.  VI.  292.  *  II.  in.  205.,  xi.  123.  138. 

IL  zi.  769.  sqq.,  Od.  xxit.  116.;  conf.  II.  iv.  27. 
Diintz.  frgg.  p.  9.  sqq. ;  conf.  Schol.  Bekk.  ad  U.  xxiv.  765. 
Supra,  Vol.  I.  p.  460. 
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for  the  siege ;  forty  ^  when  he  Aoxoa  a  superioriiy  of 
experience  to  Achilles,  and  fifnr  oa  his  r^s^nlement 
in  Ithaca.  Helen,  let  it  be  aasnmed,  marries  at 
sixteen.  Her  flight  Uxk  place  ax  eighteen.  She  was 
twenty-seven  at  the  commotceiDenc  of  the  siege, 
thirty-seven  at  its  conduacm.  and  twty-seven  when 
Telemachus  visited  the  court  of  Sputa. 

Regarding  Achilles,  the  more  popular  fable  is, 
that,  as  the  muster  of  forces  approached,  Peleus,  fore- 
warned of  the  fatal  result  of  his  son's  participation  in 
the  war,  sent  him  in  female  disguise,  while  yet  a 
beardless  boy  therefore,  to  the  isle  of  Scyn>s,  to  be 
educated  wth  the  daughters  of  King  Lycomedes; 
and  the  birth  of  Neoptolemus  was  the  result  of  an 
amour  with  Deidamia,  the  eldest  of  the  princesses.' 
The  Cypria  and  Little  Iliad  give  another  version  of 
the  story :  that  the  hero's  connexion  with  Deidamia 
w^as  formed  during  an  expedition  to  Scyros,  in  the 
course  of  the  desultory  warfare  of  the  first  decen- 

*  This  were  little  enough,  bj  reference  to  t.  791.  of  IL  xxni^  where 

VljBBCS  18  described  as  " rerging  on  old  age"  (tiuoyiomv).    Parne  Knight 

would  have  had  some  difficoltj  in  reconciling  this  epithet  with  his  own 

assumption,  that  Ulysses  was  but  five  and  thirty  at  the  time  when  he  b  so 

addressed.    He  evades  the  dilemma,  like  so  manj  others  of  the  snme  kind, 

by  expunging  the  passage.    But  this  is  not  the  onlj  new  anomalv  which 

this  critic  would  force  upon  Homer,  in  his  hypercritical  anxiety  to  dis- 

t>osc  of  those  which  really  exist.     Assuming  Achilles  to  have  died  at 

twenty-five,  and  that  the  heroes  habitually  married  at  that  age  (which 

forms  the  fi)undation  of  Knight's  whole  theory),  Peleus  would  have  been 

alH>ut  fifty  *t  the  epoch  of  his  son's  death.    Yet  throughout  the  Iliad  the 

same  Pdeus  is  alluded  to  as  a  superannuated  man  tottering  on  the  brink 

i»f  the  grave,  (xix.  334.,  xxiv.  4S6.  alibi)    It  is  difficult,  indeed,  even 

h       wore  liberal  construction  of  the  text,  to  reconcile  the  allusions  to 

tho*  xtreme  youth  of  Achilles,  and  the  extreme  age  of  Peleus,  with  each 

ither  •  uiiles*,  indoeiU  the  latter  hero  be  supposed  to  have  been  already 

li»ng  i^ast  the  prime  of  life  when  he  espoused  Theti^  which  is  not  a  very 

wiiUfuitiiry  allcruative. 

«  ikhwL  II.  xtx.  9iS.i  conf.  ApoIIod.  xn.  13.  «. 
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Whichever  view  be  preferred,  it  results  that 
lemus  was  born  to  Achilles  while  scarcely 
at  years  of  puberty,  during  the  first  decen- 
)f  the  cycle.^  If  the  young  hero's  birth  be 
about  the  middle  of  that  decennium,  he  would 
^n,  at  the  epoch  of  his  father's  death  and  his 
st  appearance  in  the  field,  about  the  same  age 
iather  was  when  he  set  out  for  the  war.  The 
cycle,   therefore,  may  be  distributed  as  fol- 

f   1st  year.     Flight  of  Helen,  aged  eighteen. 

2.  Arrival  of  Paris  and  Helen  at  Troy. 

3.  Embassy    of   Ulysses    to    Troy,  aged 
twenty-four. 

4.  Commencement  of  desultory  warfare. 

5.  Birth  of  Neoptolemus. 

8.  Marriage  of  Ulysses  to  Penelope. 

9.  Birth  of  Telemachus. 
^  10.  Commencement  of  the  siege. 

-20th  year.  Death  of  Achilles,  aged  thirty ;  appear- 
ance of  Neoptolemus  on  the  fields 
aged  fifteen ;  taking  of  the  city,  and 
restoration  of  Helen,  aged  thirty- 
seven,  to  Menelaus. 

28th  year.    Betum    of    Menelaus    and    Helen    to 

en.  I  ^P*'^^" 

29 — 30.       Journey  of  Telemachus,  aged  twenty, 

to  Peloponnesus ;  return  of  Ulysses, 

aged  fifty,  to  Ithaca. 

z.  p.  11.  19.;  conf.  Welck.  £p.  C.  p.  60.;  Eust.  ad  B.  p.  47. 
in.  ad  B.  xxtv.  765.  This  view  seems  also  to  he  countenanced 
r  in  B.  XI.  766.,  although  the  passage  has  heen  differently  inter- 

)t  the  fact  that  the  same  Little  Biad  in  one  place  distinctly 
Neoptolemus  as  horn  during  the  early  stages  of  the  war,  and  in 
like  the  Odyssey,  makes  him  figure  as  the  most  distinguished 
be  concluding  part  of  the  siege,  in  itself  sufficient  proof  how 
anve  such  anomalies  were  to  the  taste  of  the  primitive  public  ? 
w  XY.  82.  alibi. 
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This-  iiWTiwf'  oi:  (iviiiit^  i£  3:  4ffMinM<L  ImhsI  of  mach 
hfHftnrTRal  prabafaiiity;  (moi  b&  ffiudke.  if  judged  in  its 
4wxr  pcutiuaL  ^-qoirit;.  Be  tzsEsed  wiA  inoonsisteiicy. 
^Tor  are  its  :maiiiafie»  gi!«AaBD;.  or  so  great  as  oocnr  in 
ochsr  epic  poem»  at  hiHtorfRali  tfflDCK.  A  poet  whose 
whole  mm:hinCTyi&cegiiIttCedtygii|WHi>itii^  agency. 
Olid  wboae  wnxnoa  aj?&  desecSbed  as  dnecfold  stronger 
tdion  t:)rdiiii]r7  misu  was  sccc&r  at  libertj  to  represent 
«he  lii^wisn  of  t^»  c&ivaliirvv  ld»  tjpcs  of  this  super- 
Kumim  prowTiaft.  a*  pi^gBesBcng'  at  an  eailier^  or  le- 
tamnig  co  &  laser  ag!e  t&am  their  desceodants  the 
briffiaait  qnaliCLSS  wi(^  wbkh  ht  inTests  them.  That 
Psrne  Knightfs  fiifitufioGS  rtde  was  as  little  observed 
by  other  prunltire  orgazus  of  epic  legend  as  by  Homer 
is  cfear^  not  oolj  from  abaodant  eyidence  that  the 
representxtioDL  of  AchSks  as  simuhaneoosly  a  boy  in 
years,  a  &ther  in  Tiriiity,  and  a  veteran  in  military 
pTOwe>Sr  was  common  to  the  whole  body  of  Cyclic 
poetSy  but  by  still  more  ghring  anomalies  authorised 
by  the  same  or  other  schools  of  primitive  epic  art, 
and  no  way  repugnant,  consequently,  to  the  taste  of 
the  times.  It  was  a  &vourite  tradition  in  those 
schools,  that  Helen's  charms  were  such,  even  in  her 
childhood,  as  to  have  inflamed  the  desires  of  Theseus, 
and  led  to  her  rape  and  the  birth  of  a  child  by  that 
hero,  before  her  marriage  to  Menelaus.  This  legend, 
monstrous  as  it  is,  seems  to  have  given  no  offence  to 
the  untient  public  of  any  age,  and  to  be  partially 
coiintenatjccd  even  by  Horner.^ 

'  A  liko  precocitj  neems  to  be  ascribed  to  Uljsses  in  Od.  xxi.  21. 

*  11.  III.  144.;  conf.  Schol.  Yen.  et  Bekk.  ad  loc;  Lesches  et  Arctin* 
ap.  I)Unlx.  fr^g.  p.  19.  vq.  Hellanicus  (ap.  Sturz.  fi^.  p.  115,  116. 
])i(loi,  frg.  74.)  matlo  Tlicicus  (iftj,  Helen  but  seren  years  of  age,  at  the 
v\w)v\\  of  thU  infftnt  amour  of  the  heroine;  and  Stesichorus  (ap.  Pausan. 
II.  xxil.  7.)  dodcribod  Iphigcnia  taorificed  at  Aulis  as  its  produce.  Conf. 
riut.  Vlt.  'riicii. 
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with  the  above  exception,  no  serious  dis-  Historiod 
f  fact  between  the  two  poems  has  been  two^^ 
any  authoritative   quarter,   may  be   con-  "^'. . 
in  itself  a  powerful  argument  against  the  other  or- 
view.    Amid  so  great  a  mass  of  conflicting  c'dic  tm- 
ere  current  relative  to  this  cycle  of  events,  ^**°"' 
ccidental  harmony  in  the  adjustment  of  its 
wo  of  its  organs  were  scarcely  conceivable, 
bability,  and  the  consequent  fallacy  of  the 
appeals  to  the  "  common  genius"  of  the  epic 
may  be  placed  in  a  still  broader  light  by 
on  of  the  discordances  in  the  tradition  of 
representatives   of  that  genius,   even   as 
the  scanty  remains  of  their  text,  relative 
le  facts  where  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  so 
dy  agree. 

\g  to  the  Cypria,  Helen  was  daughter,  not 
with  Homer,  but  of  the  goddess  Nemesis.^ 
fie  poem,  if  Herodotus*  may  be  trusted, 
Helen,  on  their  elopement,  sailed  direct 
ta  to  Troy,  where  they  arrived  after  a 
three  days.  According  to  Homer^,  they 
to  Sidon,  and  seem  to  have  been  several 
even  years,  in  reaching  the  Troad. 
Had,  the  first  illicit  intercourse  between 
BS  takes  place  after  their  departure  from 
I,  in  the  island  of  Cranae,  where  they  land 
•se  of  their  voyage.*  In  the  Cjrpria,  the 
akes  place  while  Paris  was  a  guest  in  the 
Jace.^  In  the  Iliad,  the  daughters  of 
n  are  described  by  himself  as  but  three  in 
le  Cypria  gave  him  four.^ 

T.  «  n.  117. ;  Diinte.  frg.  vn.  '  n.  vi.  292. 

»  Procl.  ap.  DUnU.  p.  10.     ^  II.  ix.  144.;  Diintx.  p.  14. 
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In  the  Iliad,  the  omen  of  the  snake  and  sparrows 
at  Aulis  relates  solely  to  the  ten  years'  war  after  the 
actual  formation  of  the  siege,  and  settlement  of  the 
camp  on  the  shore  of  the  Hellespont.^  In  the  Cypria', 
the  prophetic  import  of  the  prodigy  comprehended 
a  number  of  events  belonging  to  the  previous  decen- 
nium;  the  abortive  attack  on  the  coast  of  Mysia, 
and  sack  of  Teuthrania ;  the  dispersion  of  the  fleet 
by  a  storm,  the  marriage  of  Achilles  at  Scyros,  the 
return  of  the  fleet  to  Aulis,  and  remuster  of  the 
forces  in  that  port ;  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia,  and 
various  other  adventures  prior  to  the  first  lodgement 
on  the  Troad. 

In  the  Iliad,  Calchas,  by  his  divine  inspiration, 
guides  the  Greek  fleet  from  Aulis  to  Troy.  In  the 
Cypria,  Telephus,  an  Asiatic  chief,  is  engaged  for  this 
purpose,  after  a  vain  attempt  of  the  Greeks  to  find 
their  own  way.^ 

In  the  Cypria,  Protesilaus  is  slain  by  Hector.*  In 
the  Iliad^,  he  falls  by  the  hand  of  an  obscure  Dar- 
danian  warrior. 

Among  the  higher  distinctive  excellences  of  the 
one  genuine  Homer,  attention  was  formerly  directed 
to  his  ideal  conception  of  the  heroic  character,  as 
distinguished  by  common  attributes  of  generosity 
and  personal  honour.  Diomed,  Ulysses,  and  Mene- 
laus,  especially,  are,  with  the  poet,  each  in  their 
respective  mode  and  degree,  among  the  most  excellent 
models  of  heroic  virtue.  Not  only  was  no  such  prin- 
ciple recognised  by  the  other  representatives  of  the 

»  n.313. 

^  Ap.  Procl.  Chrestom.  ed.  Gaisf.  p.  474.  In  the  transcript  of  Diintxer 
this  passage  of  the  epitome,  with  another  most  important  one  relatire 
to  Palamedes,  has  been  omitted. 

^  l\,  I.  71.;  conf.  Procl.  ap.  DUntz.  p.  11. 

*  Proclus  ap.  Duntz.  p.  11. ;  conf.  frg.  xiv.  ^  u.  701 
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Mmmon  epic  genius,  but  the  characters  of  those 
;liree  heroes,  in  particular,  are  exhibited  by  several 
>f  the  immediate  successors  of  Homer  in  an  odious 
ir  despicable  light.  The  two  former  are  represented 
n  the  Cypria  as  heartless  assassins,  basely  circum- 
nenting  and  murdering,  from  motives  of  malice  or 
ordid  self-interest,  their  fellow-chief  Palamedes  \  a 
lerson  of  some  celebrity  with  these  secondary  organs 
f  heroic  legend,  but  one  of  whom  Homer  himself 
letrajs  no  knowledge. 

According  to  the  Cypria,  the  anger  of  Ulysses 
gainst  Palamedes  was  owing  to  the  latter  hero 
laving  been  the  instrument  of  unmasking  the  Ithacan 
hiefs  cunning  schemes  for  evading  his  stipulated 
larticipation  in  the  war.  In  the  Odyssey,  Agamem- 
lon  and  Menelaus  are  described  as  having  secured 
he  cooperation  of  Ulysses  by  their  own  persuasive  in- 
luence.^  In  the  Cypria  again  ^,  Nestor,  not  Agamem- 
lon,  is  made  the  companion  of  Menelaus  on  his  visit 
x>  Ithaca  on  that  occasion. 

In  the  Cypria,  Deidamia,  daughter  of  Lycomedes 

king  of  Scyros,  is  made  the  wife  of  Achilles^;  in  the 

Iliad,  Achilles  represents  himself  as  unmarried.^     In 

the  Cypria  ^  Briseis  was  described  as  captured  by 

ichilles  in  the  town  of  Pedasus ;  in  the  Iliad  ^,  as 

taken  in  the  sack  of  Lyrncssus. 

In  the  -Sthiopis^,  Achilles  is  carried  off  imme- 
diately after  his  death,  and  installed  as  a  deity  in 
the  island  of  Leuka.  In  the  Odyssey  he  is  found 
itill  in  the  realms  of  Pluto,  several  years  afterwards. 

^  ProcL  ap.  Diintz.  p.  12. ;  conf.  frg.  xyii. 

•  ProcL  ecL  Gairf.  p.  474.;  conf.  Od.  xxiv.  116.  ^  ProcL  1.  c. 

♦  Dnntz.  p.  11.  *  IX.  394.  alibi.  «  Diintz.  p.  12.  frg.  xv. 
^  R.  690.,  XIX.  60.  alibi.             ^  ProcL  ap.  DUntz.  p.  17. 

VOL.  n.  L 
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In  the  Lhtk  Iliad,  Cranjnaoede  is  son  of  Lao- 
medon  * ;  in  the  Iliad,  he  is  brother  of  that  king  and 
son  of  Xros-* 

The  compensation  made  by  Jopter  to  the  father 
of  Ganymede  for  the  loss  of  his  son  is,  in  the  Iliad,  a 
valuable  breed  of  horses';  in  the  Little  Iliad,  a  golden 
vine.'* 

In  the  Little  Iliad  ^,  JEneas,  on  the  fall  of  the 
city,  is  taken  and  carried  off  captive  by  Neoptolemua. 
In  the  tradition  of  Homer*,  he  ragns  over  the 
Trcjans  after  the  destraction  of  Priam's  empire. 

In  the  Nosti  ^,  Neoptolemus,  returning  home  after 
the  fall  of  Troy,  meets  Ulysses  at  Maronea,  the  city' 
of  the  Ciconians.  This  account  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  that  ^ven  by  Homer  in  the  Odyssey  ^,  of  the 
adventures  of  Ulysses  on  the  same  coast.  In  the 
Nosti^,  Neoptolemus,  instead  of  returning  to  hii 
father's  native  territory  of  Phthia,  migrates  by  land 
to  Molossia,  where  he  finds  his  grandfather  Pelem 
already  settled.  No  such  migrations  are  known  by 
Homer.  ^^ 

In  the  Odyssey  ^\  Tantalus  is  debarred  from  the 
enjoyment  of  the  proffered  dainties,  by  their  being 
drawn  off  beyond  his  reach ;  in  the  Nosti  ^^,  by  the 
interposition  of  a  large  stone. 

That  the  inferior  Cyclic  organs  of  the  "  common  | 
epic  legend"  were,  in  respect  to  its  details,  bound  { 
by  no  more  rigid  law  of  conformity  towards  each  j 
other  than  towards  Homer,  is  also  abundantly  clear 
from  their  existing  remains.  A  few  examples  are 
subjoined. 

»  Frg.  XII.  *  XX.  231.  '  t.  266.  ♦  Frg.  xn.  «  Frag,  m 
«  n.  XX.  307.  ''  ProcL  i^.  Duntz.  p.  23.  »  ix.  39.  sqq.  »  ProcL  ibid 
10  Od.  m.  188.  sqq.,  iv.  9.       "  Od.  xi.  591.      »  See  infra,  Ch.  xix.  §  11. 
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In  the  Ilii-persiis  of  Arctinus,  JEneas  retires  pre- 
iously  to  the  fall  of  Troy,  into  Mount  Ida,  and 
tcapes ;  in  the  Little  Hiad  of  Lesches,  he  remains  in 
le  city,  and  is  carried  off  captive  by  Neoptolemryi. 
L  the  poem  of  Arctinus,  Ulysses  kills  Astyanax ;  in 
lat  of  Lesches,  the  infant  hero  is  slain  by  Neopto- 
inus.  Li  the  former  work,  Priam  is  slain  at  the 
tar  of  Jupiter;  in  the  latter,  he  perishes  at  the 
ite  of  his  own  palace.  The  deliverance  of  ^thra, 
le  captive  queen  of  Athens,  is  also  differently  nar- 
ted  in  the  two  poems.  In  the  Nosti,  Telegonus  is 
01  of  Ulysses  by  Circe,  in  the  Telegonia  he  is  son  of 
alypso.^ 

If  it  be  remembered  that  these  discordances  are 
it  a  sample  of  what  the  entire  poems  referred  to 
ay  have  presented,  it  must  be  evident  that,  far  from 
difbrmity,  a  wide  latitude,  at  least  in  such  matters 
'  detail,  was  authorised,  if  not  enjoined,  by  the  pri- 
itive  Epic  Muse  upon  her  different  votaries.  The 
ridence,  therefore,  of  identity  of  author,  supplied  by 
le  singular  harmony  observable  in  the  Iliad  and 
dysaey,  is  the  more  conclusive. 

9.  The  second  head  of  Separatist  argument,  and  imputed 
le  one  to  which  the  greatest  importance  has  been  of^orli^* 
btached  in  the  modem  schools  ^  is  based  on  the  ^^"^l'" 

'  gious  doc* 

digious  element  of  the  two  poems.  *"«>«. 

"  The  gods,"  it  is  said,  "  are  essentially  better  in 
le  Odyssey  than  in  the  Iliad."  "  In  the  former  poem 
lere  is  more  religion,  in  the  latter  more  mythology." 

In  the  Odyssey  the  gods  appear,  not  only  superior 

*  D&ntE.  firg.  p.  17.  sqq. ;  Clint.  Fast.  Hellen.  vol.  i.  p.  356.  sqq. 
'  Benj.  Constant,  De  la  Religion,  torn.  m.  p.  316.  sqq. ;  conf.  409.  sqq. 
ititdi,  Artik.  Odjssee  in  der  Hallisch.  Encjclopadie ;  Smith,  Diet,  of 
r.  and  Rom.  Biog.  toL  u.  p.  509.  sqq. 
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to  the  race  of  men,  but  distinguished  l)y  many  of 
the  higher  excellences  which  ought  to  adorn  the 
representatives  of  the  Deity.  In  the  Iliad,  they  are 
exhibited  as  no  way  better  than  their  own  crea- 
tures, and  influenced  both  in  their  relations  to  each 
other,  and  their  management  of  mundane  affairs, 
by  caprice,  sensual  passion,  or  a  spirit  of  arbitrary 
tyranny."  ^ 

This  comparative  estimate  of  the  poems,  apart  i 
from  its  intrinsic  merits,  offers  a  curious  example  of 
the  different  lights  in  which  the  same  objects  may 
present  themselves  to  different  minds,  according  to  the 
medium  through  which  those  objects  may  be  contem- 
plated. The  older  more  popular  view  of  the  religious 
moral  of  the  Iliad,  among  both  critics  and  philo- 
sophers, was  quite  the  reverse  of  that  above  stated. 
By  those  authorities  the  Iliad  was  wont  to  be  held 
up  as  the  noblest  Pagan  illustration  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  divine  justice.  To  such  an 
extent  has  the  admiration  of  this  feature  of  its 
composition  been  carried,  even  by  some  ingenious 
recent  commentators,  that  it  has  been  pronounced 
inexplicable  by  reference  to  any  purely  Pagan  source, 
and  an  emanation,  however  disguised,  from  the 
genuine  fountain-head  of  Scripture  morality. 

Morality  "  The  history  of  the  guilty  and  devoted  Troy,**  we  were  wont 

ffion'of  the   *^  ^®  ^^^^*   "  ^®   ^^*  ^  mythical   type  of  those  vicissitudes  of 
Iluid.  human  offence  and  divine  retribution,  which  mark  in  every  age, 

the  course  of  earthly  affairs.  Ilium  was  a  city  celebrated  of  oU 
for  its  vices  and  impieties,  and  the  condign  punishment  witk  j 
which,  from  time  to  time,  they  were  visited.  Her  career  of  j 
iniquity  was  brought  to  a  climax  by  the  crime  of  Paris,  abetted  ' 
by  his  family  and  nation.  The  peaceful  overtures  of  the  Greeks  ! 
are  contumeliously  rejected.     The  divine  vengeance,   slow  but 

*  Nitzsch,  Artik.  Odyssee,  p.  407.  sqq. 
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erring,  finallj  overwhelms  both  city  and  nation.  iEneas,  who 
loe  had  discountenanced  their  iniquity,  is  spared  to  reign  over 
cantj  remnant  of  the  Dardanian  race.  The  Greeks,  however, 
lie  asserting  their  just  rights,  are  not  themselves  exempt  from 
ilt  and  its  attendant  punishment.  Their  commander-in-chief, 
Inenced  bj  selfish  passion,  wantonly  offends  the  deity  in  the 
von  of  his  priest,  and  a  destructive  pestilence  ravages  the  camp. 
the  remonstrance  of  the  warrior  to  whom  the  offender  chiefly 
ed  the  previous  success  of  his  arms,  he  propitiates  the  divine 
ith  and  relieves  the  host  from  the  calamity,  but  repays  the 
lior  of  this  timely  interference  with  outrage  and  contumely, 
e  other  chiefs  tamely  acquiesce  in  the  injurious  treatment  of 
ir  champion.  Jove,  espousing  his  cause,  turns  the  tide  of  war 
iinat  the  Greeks.  Achilles,  from  whom  alone  they  can  expect 
iefy  sternly  refuses  pardon  or  succour  to  his  repentant  country- 
DL  His  vindictive  spirit  meets^  in  its  turn,  with  well-merited 
lishment,  in  the  loss  of  his  dearest  friend.  All  parties,  therefore, 
ao  far  as  guilty,  each  in  their  respective  mode  or  degree,  of 
aietj  to  the  gods  or  injustice  to  roan,  are  subjected  to  their  due 
tie  of  castigation."  ^ 

Such  is  the  system  of  epic  morality  admired  by 
rmer  generations  of  Homeric  commentators,  as  the 
arest  approach  to  the  pure  Scriptural  doctrine  of 
tributive  justice.  By  their  Separatist  successors 
e  same  system  has  been  denounced  as  not  only  per- 
vious in  itself,  but  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the 
lyssey,  which  with  the  old  school  was  no  such 
ject  of  warm  eulogy.  By  these  later  authorities 
i  are  assured  that : 

'*  In  the  Hiad  the  whole  theory  of  divine  government  is  as 
mpty  88  in  the  Odyssey  it  is  commendable.  Had  the  author  of 
I  latter  poem  sung  the  war  of  Troy,  that  genius  of  discord, 
00^  could  never  have  been  represented  as  exciting  the  passions 
Olympus,  and  dividing  its  inhabitants  into  contending  factions, 
e  gods  in  the  Odyssey  no  longer  hate  blindly  and  passionately. 

See  Granville  Penn,  Examination  of  the  Biad ;  Williams,  Homerus ; 
tnbuTgh  Beview,  Feb.  1843. 
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They  are  never,  as  in  the  Biad,  sjateinaticallj  introdooed  as 
promoters  of  evil.  The  Jupiter  of  the  fonner  poem  would  nerer, 
to  gratify  the  mortified  vanity  of  Achilles,  have  misled  tbe 
Grecian  commander,  by  a  delusive  dream,  into  a  series  of  emel 
disasters.  The  Atridse,  indeed,  rest  their  hopes  of  success  on  the 
retributive  justice  of  the  Deity,  but  these  hopes  are  not  fulfilled; 
nor  is  the  crime  of  Paris  ever  seriously  mentioned  in  the  council  of 
Jove,  among  the  motives  of  his  policy.  In  the  Odyssey,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  hopes  of  the  guilty  are  frustrated ;  sure  punieh- 
ment  visits  their  crimes ;" '  and  so  forth. 

10.  To  the  impartial  reader  it  will  perhaps  already 
have  occurred  that  the  truth  lies  between  these  two 
extremes  of  theory.  If  the  theology  of  the  Iliad  be 
not  so  immaculate  as  it  appeared  to  its  antient  eulo- 
gists, it  is  certainly  not  so  bad  as  described  by  the  - 
more  zealous  partisans  of  the  Odyssey.  The  best  . 
mode  of  dealing  justice  to  both  sides  will  be,  adopting 
the  tone  of  a  keen  advocate  of  the  Iliad,  to  try  how 
far,  by  the  same  dismal  style  of  colouring,  the  divine 
management  in  the  rival  poem  might  not  be  held  up 
under  still  darker  shades  of  iniquity. 

"  In  the  council  of  Olympus  Ulysses  is  admitted  to  be  a  hero 
of  irreproachable  virtue,  and  a  worthy  object  of  divine  faroar. 
On  his  voyage  home  from  Troy,  where,  during  ten  years  he  hid 
proved  a  chief  instrument  in  forwarding  the  decrees  of  Fate,  thiB  \ 
same  blameless  hero  is  driven  by  the  caprice  of  those  same  1 
deities  upon  distant  inhospitable  shores.  On  one  of  these  he  falls 
in  with  a  race  of  bloodthirsty  cannibals,  whose  chief  boast  is  their 
disregard  of  every  law,  human  or  divine^  and  with  whom  the  gods 
themselves  arc  especial  objects  of  contempt.  After  seeing  several  | 
of  his  comrades  devoured  by  the  patriarch  of  these  monsters^  he  1 
succeeds  in  effecting  his  escape  by  inflicting  blindness  on  his  I 
enemy.  The  cannibal,  however,  was  a  favourite  son  of  the  great  \ 
god  Neptune,  under  whose  protection  he  had  hitherto  carried  on  i 
his  practices.  The  god,  enraged  at  the  mishap  of  his  beloved  < 
offspring,  vows  unrelenting  vengeance  against  its  author.  Jupiter,  ). 
though  sympathising  with  the  virtuous  hero,  consents  to  indulge    \ 

^  Nitzsch,  locc.  sup.  citt. 
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Due  in  Us  Tindietiye  schemes,  and  Uljrsses  is  condemned  to 
er  during  nine  years  on  the  face  of  ocean.  His  fleet  is 
ojed.  His  brave  company  of  warriors  perish  in  the  waves^  or 
lassacred  bj  other  tribes  of  savages.  After  infinite  hardships 
nds^  a  solitary  snrvivor,  on  his  native  island,  but  to  witness 
leverer  calamities  within  its  bounds.  For  the  vengeance  of 
one  extended  to  his  whole  family,  who  are  subjected,  equally 
ess,  to  equally  cruel  afflictions.  His  mother  dies  of  a  broken 
•  His  father,  borne  down  by  age  and  sorrow,  abandons  him- 
0  despair  and  a  life  of  squalid  misery.  The  domestic  peace 
i  spotless  queen  is  violated  by  a  host  of  unprincipled  vassals, 
sonspire  against  his  life,  occupy  his  palace,  consume  his  sub- 
e  in  debauchery,  and  corrupt  the  morals  and  allegiance  of  his 
cts.  At  length  a  tardy  compassion  visits  the  mind  of  Jove, 
he  hero,  in  the  end,  succeeds  in  destroying  his  enemies  and 
iblishing  his  authority." 

he  facts  here  too  are  warmly  coloured ;  but  still 
are  undeniable  facts ;  and  he  must  be  a  very 
casuist  who,  in  the  face  of  them,  can  maintain 
**  the  gods  in  the  Odyssey  are  never  introduced 
bettors  of  evil ;  that  they  never  hate  blindly  or 
ionately ; "  and  that  "  the  Jupiter  of  that  poem 
d  never,  for  the  mere  gratification  of  the  offended 
e  of  Achilles  and  his  mother,  have  so  afflicted  the 
^ks."  It  is  indeed  certain,  that,  while  in  the  Iliad 
^neral  train  of  events,  amid  all  the  conflicting 
rests  in  heaven,  is  steadily  guided  by  the  laws  of 
bulive  equity,  the  same  can  hardly  be  said  of  the 
ssey.  This  forms,  in  fact,  a  chief  defect  of  the 
tr  poem.  No  reader  of  taste  or  judgement  can 
to  experience  in  its  perusal  a  certain  feeling  of 
Ktience,  not  only  that  the  destinies  of  a  blameless 
and  an  innocent  woman,  but  that  any  important 
18  of  events  should  hinge  on  so  offensive  a  me- 
lism  as  the  blind  affection  of  a  mighty  deity  for 
lious  a  monster  as  Polyphemus. 
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cidentai        11.  As  a  couiiterpoise  to  the  contrast  above  traced 
Dformity  ^^  the  divine  agency  of  the  two  poems,  attention 
J^      may  be  directed  to  certain  very  curious  points  of 
conformity  or  even  sameness  in  this  element  of  their 
composition,  supplying  no  mean  head  of  circumstan- 
tial evidence  of  identity  of  authorship.     **  In  the  Iliad 
Jupiter  himself  is  impartial,  or,  as  minister  of  the 
decrees  of  fate,  leans  to  the  cause  of  Agamemnon. 
That  hero,  however,  offends  the  son  of  a  deity  pos- 
sessing influence  at  the  court  of  Olympus.     The  divine 
parent  appeals  to  Jove  for  vengeance  on  the  aggressor. 
The  appeal  is  successful,  and  upon  its  consequences 
hinge  the  whole  plot  of  the  poem,  and  subsequent 
fortunes  of  Agamemnon."     Substitute  in  the  above 
passage    the   word    "  Odyssey "    for    "  Iliad,"    and 
"  Ulysses "   for   "  Agamemnon,"  and  the  remainder 
applies  letter  for  letter  to  the  former  poem.     Add  to 
this,  that  in  each  poem,  at  the  outset  of  the  action, 
the  abence  of  a  deity  chiefly  interested  exercises  a 
certain  influence   on   the   course  of  events;    which 
absence  is,   in   each   case,   among  the   Ethiopians. 
Now  here,  as  formerly,  so  obsequious  an  imitation  as 
it  would,  on  Separatist  principles,  be  necessary  to 
assume,  by  any  one  great  original  genius,  of  any  other, 
in  such  peculiar  features  of  his  plot,  were  scarcely 
conceivable.     But  the  parallel  is  quite  in  harmony 
with   the   operations  of  the   same  genius,    availing 
himself  instinctively  and  unconsciously  of  a  similar 
foundation  for  a  diff'erent  superstructure. 

Equally  fallacious  is  the  other  head  of  Separatist 
argument,  that  "  in  the  Iliad  there  is  more  mytho- 
logy, in  the  Odyssey  more  religion."  The  very 
reverse  of  this  assertion  may  indeed  be  demonstrated. 
In  the  former  poem  the  whole  train  of  events  re- 
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rolves  on  a  properly  religious  agency,  that  of  the 
great  gods  of  Olympus,  with  Jupiter  himself  as  their 
Dontroller  and  director.  In  the  Odyssey  the  action 
is  swayed  throughout  by  a  host  of  petty  mytholo- 
gical personages ;  Demigods,  Nymphs,  magicians,  and 
lorceresses.  Where  can  be  detected  in  the  Hiad 
%n  example  of  mythological,  as  distinct  from  reli- 
gions, influence  to  be  compared  with  that  exercised 
by  Proteus,  ^olus,  Circe,  Scylla,  Calypso,  or  Ino 
Leucothea,  in  the  Odyssey.  Nor  are  the  defects 
of  the  divine  morality  in  the  Odyssey  less  plainly 
exemplified  in  these  details  than  in  the  higher  re- 
ligious agency.  What  is  to  be  thought  of  the  mo- 
rality of  a  pantheon,  with  one  of  whose  leading 
members  a  favourite  amusement  was  the  conversion 
of  her  guests  into  hogs ;  and  another  of  whom,  instead 
of  helping  the  distressed  hero  home  to  his  family, 
detains  him  a  prisoner  for  the  gratification  of  her  own 
passions,  and  does  her  best  permanently  to  corrupt 
his  fidelity  to  his  wife ! 

Any  inference  as  to  the  age  or  author  of  the  poems, 
grounded  on  this  more  reasonable  estimate  of  their 
religious  element,  were  as  out  of  place  as  that  based 
by  the  Separatist  critics  on  their  own  fallacious  theory. 
The  whole  distinction  resolves  itself,  in  fact,  into  a 
difference  of  subject.  In  the  purely  Olympic  mecha- 
nism of  the  Iliad,  as  in  the  fantastic  or  monstrous 
mythology  of  the  Odyssey,  the  poet's  object  was,  not 
so  much  to  inculcate  lessons  of  moral  instruction,  as 
to  entertain  his  audience  by  working  on  their  wonder, 
curiosity,  or  terror.  In  each  poem,  however,  the 
higher  didactic  principle  is  based  on  the  doctrine 
of  retributive  justice,  in  a  form  which,  though 
similar  in   both,  is   undoubtedly  more   simple  and 
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dignified  in  the  Iliad  than  in  the  Odyssey.  To  the 
same  fxindamental  caase  may,  with  equal  propriety, 
be  traced  what  is  perhaps  the  only  characteristic  in 
which  the  religious  element  of  the  Odyssey  appears 
superior  to  that  of  the  Iliad,  the  absence  of  that 
spirit  of  dissension,  occasionally  resulting  in  personal 
encounters  between  rival  deities,  which  pervades  the 
latter  poem.  Little  or  nothing  of  this  kind  is  ob* 
servable  in  the  Odyssey.  Minerva,  by  Jove's  autho- 
rity, counteracts,  it  is  true,  the  destructive  schemeB 
of  Neptune  against  the  hero.  But  she  never  ven* 
tures  openly  to  attack  or  insult  her  uncle. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  tradition  of  "  War 
in  Heaven,"  in  all  its  varieties,  was  inveterate  in 
Greece  from  the  remotest  period,  and,  by  consequence, 
£Eimiliar  to  the  author  of  both  works,  whether  the 
same  or  a  different  poet.  That  tradition  was,  in- 
deed, an  essential  element  of  Hellenic  Paganism,  in 
its  primary  physiological  capacity,  where  different 
deities  represent  separate,  and  often  conflicting, 
agencies.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  any  great 
conflict  on  earth  should  be  attended  by  a  paralld 
collision  in  heaven ;  and  that,  in  a  poem  celebrating 
such  a  conflict,  the  divine  agency  would  participate 
in  the  martial  spirit  of  the  heroes.  In  a  poem 
descriptive  of  a  state  of  profound  peace,  the  case 
was  different.  The  gods  could  hardly,  with  any 
propriety,  be  there  represented  in  a  state  of  warfare. 
But,  during  the  action  of  the  Biad,  Troy  was  the 
spot  around  which  all  the  elements  of  discord  in 
the  Hellenic  world,  human  or  divine^  were  concen- 
trated. In  the  Odyssey,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
no  war  upon  earth,  and  no  room  for  any,  by  conse- 
quence, in  heaven.     The  scope  of  the  author  is  not  to 
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awaken  martial  ardour,  but  to  amuse  by  accounts  of 
marveUous  adventure,  dark  intrigue,  and  familiar 
scenes  of  domestic  life.  To  have  introduced  the  few 
deities  who  take  part  in  the  action  pitted  in  mortal 
strife  against  each  other,  while  the  hero  on  whose 
account  they  were  quarrelling  was  quietly  following 
oat  his  cautious  schemes  for  the  settlement  of  his 
affairs,  would  have  been  as  great  a  breach  of  pro- 
priety, as  to  have  represented  the  gods  of  the  Iliad 
reclining  at  ease  on  their  thrones  in  Olympus,  while 
their  respective  favourites  were  engaged  in  fierce 
combat  on  the  plain  below. 

12.  If  the  substance  of  the  Separatist  theory  as  to  Predett 
an  essential  amelioration  of  the  divine  character  in  Free-wi 
the  Odyssey  be  fallacious,  still  less  will  its  details 
bear  any  close  examination.  Great  stress  has  been 
had,  for  example,  on  the  remark  of  Jupiter,  "  how 
wrongously  the  gods  are  accused  of  being  authors 
of  evU  to  men,  who  by  their  own  sin  and  folly  bring 
misfortune  on  themselves."  ^  "  Can  any  such  noble 
declaration,''  it  has  been  asked,  "  be  discovered  in  the 
Iliad?"  This  is  no  doubt  a  fine  sentiment.  It  is, 
however,  but  a  sentiment ;  and  it  were  as  reasonable 
to  maintain  that  it  represents  the  religious  dogma  of 
the  Odyssey,  in  the  face  of  evidence  supplied  by 
every  portion  of  the  poem  of  an  entirely  opposite 
practice,  as  to  assert  an  entire  freedom  from  super- 
stitious weakness  in  the  heroes  of  the  Iliad,  on  the 
strength  of  the  far  nobler  sentiment  denouncing  all 
such  weakness  placed  in  the  mouth  of  Hector  in 
that  poem.  But,  in  fact,  the  former  sentiment  is 
completely  neutralised  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the 
Odyssey,  by  another  of  the  poet's  pithy  philosophical 

'  Od.  I.  32. ;  conf.  Nltzsch,  op.  cit.  p.  407. 
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dignified  in  the  Iliad  than  in  the  Odyssey.  To  the 
same  fxindamental  cause  may,  with  equal  propriety, 
be  traced  what  is  perhaps  the  only  characteristic  in 
which  the  religious  element  of  the  Odyssey  appears 
superior  to  that  of  the  Iliad,  the  absence  of  that 
spirit  of  dissension,  occasionally  resulting  in  personal 
encounters  between  rival  deities,  which  pervades  the 
latter  poem.  Little  or  nothing  of  this  kind  is  ob- 
servable in  the  Odyssey.  Minerva,  by  Jove's  autho- 
rity, counteracts,  it  is  true,  the  destructive  schemes 
of  Neptune  against  the  hero.  But  she  never  ven- 
tures openly  to  attack  or  insult  her  uncle. 
War  In  It  canuot  be  doubted  that  the  tradition  of  "  War 

in  Heaven,"  in  all  its  varieties,  was  inveterate  in 
Greece  from  the  remotest  period,  and,  by  consequence, 
£Euniliar  to  the  author  of  both  works,  whether  the 
same  or  a  different  poet.  That  tradition  was,  in- 
deed, an  essential  element  of  Hellenic  Paganism,  in 
its  primary  physiological  capacity,  where  different 
deities  represent  separate,  and  often  conflicting, 
agencies.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  any  great 
conflict  on  earth  should  be  attended  by  a  parallel 
collision  in  heaven ;  and  that,  in  a  poem  celebrating 
such  a  conflict,  the  divine  agency  would  participate 
in  the  martial  spirit  of  the  heroes.  In  a  poem 
descriptive  of  a  state  of  profound  peace,  the  case 
was  different.  The  gods  could  hardly,  with  any 
propriety,  be  there  represented  in  a  state  of  warfare. 
But,  during  the  action  of  the  Biad,  Troy  was  the 
spot  around  which  all  the  elements  of  discord  in 
the  Hellenic  world,  human  or  divine^  were  concen- 
trated In  the  Odyssey,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
no  war  upon  earth,  and  no  room  for  any,  by  conse- 
quence, in  heaven.     The  scope  of  the  author  is  not  to 
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awaken  martial  ardour,  but  to  amuse  by  accounts  of 
marveUous  adventure,  dark  intrigue,  and  familiar 
scenes  of  domestic  life.  To  have  introduced  the  few 
deities  who  take  part  in  the  action  pitted  in  mortal 
strife  against  each  other,  while  the  hero  on  whose 
account  they  were  quarrelling  was  quietly  following 
out  his  cautious  schemes  for  the  settlement  of  his 
affairs,  would  have  been  as  great  a  breach  of  pro- 
priety, as  to  have  represented  the  gods  of  the  Iliad 
reclining  at  ease  on  their  thrones  in  Olympus,  while 
their  respective  favourites  were  engaged  in  fierce 
combat  on  the  plain  below. 

12.  If  the  substance  of  the  Separatist  theory  as  to  Prede«ti- 
an  essential  amelioration  of  the  divine  character  in  Free-wUL 
the  Odyssey  be  fallacious,  still  less  will  its  details 
bear  any  close  examination.  Great  stress  has  been 
laid,  for  example,  on  the  remark  of  Jupiter,  "  how 
wrongously  the  gods  are  accused  of  being  authors 
of  evil  to  men,  who  by  their  own  sin  and  folly  bring 
misfortune  on  themselves."  ^  "  Can  any  such  noble 
declaration,''  it  has  been  asked,  ^^  be  discovered  in  the 
Iliad?"  This  is  no  doubt  a  fine  sentiment.  It  is, 
however,  but  a  sentiment ;  and  it  were  as  reasonable 
to  maintain  that  it  represents  the  religious  dogma  of 
the  Odyssey,  in  the  face  of  evidence  supplied  by 
every  portion  of  the  poem  of  an  entirely  opposite 
practice,  as  to  assert  an  entire  freedom  from  super- 
stitious weakness  in  the  heroes  of  the  Iliad,  on  the 
strength  of  the  far  nobler  sentiment  denouncing  all 
such  weakness  placed  in  the  mouth  of  Hector  in 
that  poem.  But,  in  fact,  the  former  sentiment  is 
completely  neutralised  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the 
Odyssey,  by  another  of  the  poet's  pithy  philosophical 

^  Od.  I.  32. ;  conf.  Nitzsch,  op.  cit.  p.  407. 
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on  that  virtuous  hero?  Are  the  Lsestrygonians, 
who  emulate  the  treacherous  ferocity  of  the  Cyclops, 
punished  ?  How,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  most 
generous  exercise  of  hospitality  in  the  poem,  or  in 
the  whole  cycle  perhaps  of  classical  fiction,  that  of 
Alcinoiis  to  Ulysses,  rewarded?  By  any  special 
favour  on  the  part  of  the  gods  ?  By  the  utter  de- 
struction of  all  concerned  in  it !  ^ 
«i  13.  The  next  class  of  discrepancies  on  which  stress 

in  the  has  been  laid  by  Separatist  critics,  are  those  in 
the  habits  of  social  or  political  life  described  in  the 
two  poems.  Here,  as  in  the  previous  cases,  the 
argument  has  been  mainly  directed  to  establish  that 
the  Odyssey  exhibits  a  more  advanced  state  of 
society  than  the  Iliad.  The  best  evidence,  perhaps, 
of  the  weakness  of  the  whole  body  of  examples  ac- 
cumulated in  favour  of  this  view,  is  the  readiness 
with  which  the  cases  of  distinction  most  prominently 
put  forward  by  one  commentator  are  dismissed  as 
inapplicable  or  hypercritical  by  another,  who  as  con- 
fidently directs  attention  to  a  fresh  series,  to  be 
rejected^  in  its  turn  by  a  successor  in  the  same 
arena.  Of  the  few  such  distinctions  which  can  be 
considered  as  involving  a  real  difierence,  there  is 
scarcely  one  but  admits  of  the  most  obvious  re- 
ference to  a  corresponding  diversity  of  subject  or 
locality  ;  while  several,  in  so  far  as  they  furnish  any 

'  Od.  xin.  128.  sqq. ;  see  further,  Appendix  B.  In  order  to  spare  an 
accumulation  of  controversial  details  in  the  text,  the  remarks  suggested 
by  some  of  the  more  subtle  objections  to  which  importance  has  been 
attached  by  Payne  Knight  and  Nitzsch,  the  two  leading  advocates  of  the 
Separatist  doctrine,  have,  both  here  and  in  the  sequel,  been  reserved  fiv 
the  Appendix. 

'  See  F.  Knight,  Prolegg.  §  47.  sqq. ;  B.  Thiersch,  Leben,  &c  des 
Homer,  p.  SOS.  sqq. ;  Nitxsch,  Artik.  Odjssee,  p.  404.  sq. 
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solid  ground  for  speculation,  might  rather  be  urged  in 
proof  of  a  more  advanced  stage  of  culture  in  the  Iliad. 
Appeal  has  been  made  to  the  more  extended 
knowledge  of  distant  or  foreign  geography  in  the 
Odyssey.^  But  is  not  the  Odyssey,  in  some  sense,  a 
geographical  poem,  the  Iliad  a  local  one?  Could 
we  reasonably  expect  the  same  variety  of  geogra- 
phical allusion  in  a  work  the  action  of  which  is 
limited  to  a  single  narrow  valley  on  the  shore  of  the 
Hellespont,  as  in  one  which,  in  its  very  essence,  was 
an  epitome  of  the  entire  foreign  navigation,  fabulous 
or  real,  of  the  day?  Suppose  the  parallel  case  of 
two  English  epic  poems,  the  reputed  works  of  a 
single  author  flourishing  during  the  middle  ages  of 
Europe ;  the  one  devoted  to  the  wars  of  Edward  and 
Brace,  the  other  to  the  Crusades  of  Coeur  de  Lion. 
Could  a-greater  knowledge  of  Oriental  geography  dis- 
played in  the  latter  be  seriously  urged  as  a  proof  of 
the  more  advanced  intelligence  of  the  author  or  his 
age  ?  As  a  more  specific  argument,  has  been  adduced 
the  occurrence  in  the  Odyssey  alone  of  the  name 
Messene^,  denoting  the  south-western  district  of 
Peloponnesus,  afterwards  familiarly  so  called.  But 
was  it  not  quite  natural  that,  in  a  poem  immediately 
devoted  to  the  affairs  of  Western  Greece,  and  de- 
scribing travels  and  adventures  in  that  region,  titles 
for  its  provincial  subdivisions  should  occur,  for 
which  there  woidd  be  tio  opening  in  a  work  in- 
volving mere  general  allusion,  if  any,  to  the  same 
countries  ?  Messene,  in  the  Odyssey,  is,  in  fact,  a 
provincial  title,  Pylos  being  still  the  general  term 
for  the  dominions  of  Nestor.^ 

^  P.  Kniglit,  op.  dU  S  47.  *  IflltzMb,  q>.  cit.  p.  406. 

'  The  coiuifteiicjr,  fonnerly  noticed,  in  Uie  exclusion  of  the  national 
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Among  the  cases  to  which  weight  has  been  a^ 
tached,  under  the  head  of  domestic  manners,  is  the 
mention  in  the  Odyssey,  and  not  in  the  Iliad,  of  the 
primitive  species  of  inn  or  tavern  caUed  Lesche; 
indicating,  it  is  urged,  a  more  advanced  stage  of 
social  comfort.^  It  may,  however,  safely  be  asserted, 
that  no  people  ever  reached  the  degree  of  culture 
which  the  Iliad  itself  exhibits,  mthout  having  made 
the  discovery  of  some  such  expedient  for  supplying 
the  wants  of  travellers  or  idlers.  A  sufficient  reason 
for  the  mention  of  it  being  confined  to  the  Odyssey 
is,  that  the  actors  of  that  poem  comprise  both 
travellers  and  idlers,  while  in  the  Iliad  no  individual 
of  either  class  is  introduced.  Nor,  had  one  acci- 
dentally  made  his  appearance,  was  it  likely  that  a 
camp  or  devastated  country  would  have  supplied  him 
with  such  a  place  of  refreshment.^  The  argument 
that  columns^  are  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey,  and  not 
in  the  Iliad,  admits  of  being  similarly  disposed  of. 
The  column  is  an  essential  element  of  primitive 
Greek  architecture.  The  existence  of  the  spacious 
halls  or  porticoes  incidentally  described  in  the 
Iliad  were  inconceivable  without  the  aid  of  this 
earliest  and  simplest  mode  of  constructing  them.  It 
happens,  however,  that  the  scene,  during  more  than 
one  half  of  the  Odyssey,  is  laid  in  the  interior  of 
buildings,  to  the  minutest  parts  of  which  the  action 
involved  continual  allusion ;  while,  in  the  Iliad,  the 

titles,  Hellas,  Hellen,  Peloponnesus,  from  the  ethnographical  vocabulary 
of  both  poems,  speaks  far  more  strongly  on  the  affirmative  side  of  the 
question  than  such  trifling  anomalies  of  local  detail  in  an  opposite  sense. 

•  P.  Knight,  Proleg.  §  43. 

*  One  might  as  reasonably  adduce  the  mention  of  military  suttlers  or 
commissaries  in  the  Uiad  (xix.  44.),  as  evidence  of  a  more  advanced  state 
of  society  than  in  the  Odyssey,  where  no  such  class  is  noticed. 

3  P.  Knight,  §  47. 
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ptions  of  domestic  life  are  scanty  and  ge- 
1 

t,  if  such  arguments  be  valid  at  all,  they  ought 
kst  to  be  consistently  carried  through.  There 
i  then  perhaps  be  room,  in  reasoning  at  least 
paratist  principles,  for  turning  the  tables,  and 
^ning  the  Iliad  to  be  the  more  recent  work, 
K)unding  with  notices  of  arts  not  mentioned 
J  Odyssey ;  some  of  these  arts,  too,  of  a  nobler 
ption  than  any  described  in  the  latter  poem, 
are  the  trades  of  the  horn-dresser^,  tanner^, 
tr-cutter*,  and  chariot-maker^ ;  of  the  armourer 
I  its  varieties;  of  the  wool-carder,  with  her 
^,  weighing  out,  and  fixing  the  price  of  her 
The  potter's  wheel  is  also  familiarly  noticed 
I  Iliad  alone  ^;  while,  in  the  department  of  agri- 
TCj  the  winnowing-machine^  is  mentioned,  with 

>tlier  example  adduced  by  P.  Knight  (§  47.)  deserves  attention, 
ecimen  of  the  singular  kind  of  logic  employed,  even  by  acute 
in  the  course  of  this  discussion.  "  The  terms  KiOapic  and  tpopfiiyl^ 
^  a  lyre,  occur,**  he  observes,  **  in  both  poems ;  but  the  word 
ngnifying  the  pegs  or  keys  on  which  the  chords  were  strung,  is 
to  the  Odyssey.  The  author  of  the  latter  poem,  consequently, 
ftiliar  w.ith  a  more  advanced  stage  of  the  musical  art.**  It  were 
1  to  the  full  value  of  this  syllogism  that  we  should  be  informed 
;h  an  instrument  could  exist  at  all,  without  some  kind  of  mecha- 
r  fastening  or  tuning  its  chords.  That  mechanism  was  a  jcAXoif/. 
i  not  as  well  be  argued :  '*  Chariots  are  indeed  mentioned  in  both 
but  the  term  avrvli^  for  the  framework  of  the  vehicle,  which 
fifteen  times  in  the  Iliad,  is  never  introduced  in  the  Odyssey? 
rant  of  columns  to  the  porticoes  or  pegs  to  the  harps  of  the  Uiad 
x>f  of  barbarism,  the  like  inference  must  result  from  the  want  of 

0  the  chariots  of  the  Odyssey.**  In  the  Iliad,  the  l^vyov  of  the 
nentaoned,  but  not  in  the  Odyssey.  No  allusion  occurs  in  the 
r  to  statues  of  the  gods.  The  Diad,  however,  does  contain  such 
km ;  and  for  the  obvious  reason,  that  in  the  Eiad  alone  mention 

1  to  be  made  of  worship  in  the  interior  of  a  temple.    H.  vi.  303. 
110.        *  xvn.  389.        ♦  vn.  221.        *  iv.  485.        «  xii.  433. 

XTiii.  600.  ^  XIII.  588. 
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the  cultivation  of  beans  and  peas^;  also  threshing^ 
irrigation^,  and  other  refinements  of  rural  hus- 
bandry; and  the  professional  voltigeur  is  described 
exhibiting  his  feats  of  horsemanship  to  the  public* 
Of  none  of  these  marks  of  advanced  civilisation  do 
we  discover  anything  in  the  Odyssey,  although  that 
poem  abounds  far  more  than  the  Iliad  in  descriptions 
of  rural  and  social  life.  Where  shall  we  find  in  the 
former  poem  such  indications  of  advanced  culture 
as  the  account  given  in  the  Iliad  ^  of  the  art  of  em- 
broidery, comprehending,  by  obvious  implication,  also 
that  of  painting;  or  the  description  of  the  Lydian 
lady  emblazoning  ivory  ornaments  for  the  cheek-piece 
of  her  cavalier's  bridle  ?«  where  any  thing  paraUd 
to  the  Shield  of  Achilles,  an  episode  which  really 
does  exhibit  a  stat«  of  the  plastic  art  diflicult  to  com^ 
prehend  in  the  age  and  country  of  the  poet  There 
can  hardly,  indeed,  be  a  doubt  that  the  notices  of  arts 
connected  with  more  advanced  civilisation  greatly 
predominate  in  the  Iliad-  Any  counter-argument, 
however,  founded  on  this  predominance,  as  to  the 
later  origin  of  that  poem,  were  not  only  a  sophistry, 
but  would  involve  a  blindness  to  a  charact-eristic  dis- 
tinction in  the  poetical  genius  of  the  two  works.  The 
Iliad,  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  historical  mea- 
greness  of  its  subject,  is  far  richer  in  figurative  embel- 
lishment than  the  Odyssey,  where  the  necessity  or  pro- 
priety of  any  similar  amount  of  such  accessaries  vns 
superseded  by  the  variety  of  the  general  action.  The 
allusions,  accordingly,  to  elegant  or  interesting  works 
of  art  are,  in  the  latter  poem,  chiefly  such  as  incident- 
ally present  themselves  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the 

*  xni.  589.  *  XX.  495.  '  xxi.  257.  ♦  xt.  679. 

«  in.  126.,  xxn.  441.  «  it.  141. 
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•ative,  and  are  comparatively  rare*  In  the  Iliad, 
he  other  hand,  they  are  for  the  most  part  intro- 
id  in  the  form  of  similes,  or  other  illustrative 
.ils,  and  are  proportionally  more  numerous  and 
jific.^ 

4.  The  objections  to  a  common  authorship  derived  Phiioio- 
1  varieties  of  language  in  the  two  poems  may  be  ^^'^ 
illy  met  by  reference  to  the  corresponding  variety 
leir  subject  New  or  diflferent  objects  and  ideas 
lire  new  and  different  names  to  denote  them,  with 
modes  of  thought  and  expression.  In  so  far,  how- 
\  as  the  question  has  been  made  to  hinge  on  the 
tive  proportion  of  archaic  idioms  in  the  two 
kSj  after  all  the  elaborate  efforts  of  the  Separatist 
mentators  in  an  opposite  sense,  it  may  con- 
atly  be  asserted  that  the  result  of  an  impartial 
[tiny  leaves  a  decided  balance  of  such  phraseology 
he  side  of  the  Odyssey.^  This  apparent  anomaly 
'  also  be  explained  on  a  juster  principle  than 
any  appeal  to  the  comparative  antiquity  of  the 
;.  In  a  language  in  course  of  formation  under 
ical  auspices,  as  was  that  of  Homer,  the  most 
poved  and  elegant  modes  of  expression  would,  as 
eneral  rule,  be  selected  for  the  higher  tone  of 
^ription  or  dialogue.  The  studied  adoption  of, 
adherence  to,  antiquated  idioms,  as  a  means  of 
^bling  poetical  composition,  is  an  affectation 
)er  to  the  later  stages  of  literature,  to  the  taste  of 
^llonius  or  Lycophron,  but  foreign  to  that  of  the 
tiitive  Epic  Muse.^  But,  in  every  state  of  society, 
qnated  idioms  maintain  their  ground,  apart  from 
I  artificial  causes,   chiefly  in  vulgar  use.     The 

Ice  Appendix  G.  *  See  Appendix  D. 

\ee  nipray  B.  i.  Ch.  vi.  §  4.,  Vol.  L  p.  112.  sq. 
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more  homely,  therefore,  the  subject  and  treatment  of 
any  poetical  work  of  primitive  times,  and  the  closer 
its  connexion  with  ordinary  life,  the  greater  the 
number  of  such  idioms  it  would  be  likely  to  com- 
prise :  and  such,  in  fact,  is  the  case  with  the  Odyssey 
as  compared  with  the  Iliad.  But,  in  addition  to  this 
greater  predominance  of  old-fashioned  phraseology, 
the  number  and  variety  of  novel  facts  and  ideas  in 
the  former  poem  also  sufficed  to  insure  a  correspond- 
ing amount  of  novelty  to  its  vocabulary.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  Odyssey,  accordingly,  while  identical 
in  its  substantial  features,  is  more  or  less  distin- 
guished from  that  of  the  Iliad  in  both  these  incidental 
peculiarities. 
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n>  DANTE. 8.    LATTEB  PABT  OF  THE  POl 


Fboh  the  tenor  of  the  previous  course  of  this  ana^  Treatment 
is,  it  will  not  be  expected  that  the  more  subtle  de-  Ject  in  the 
Is  of  speculative  criticism,  connected  with  the  head  "jj^jj 
the  subject  on  which  we  are  about  to  enter,  will 
•e  receive  a  degree  of  attention  at  all  corresponding 
the  momentous  importance  attached  to  them  in  the 
)ular  schools  of  Homeric  criticism. 
That  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  allowing  to  each  poem 
original  integrity  of  composition,  as  a  necessary 
lis  of  all  such  inquiries^  must  yet  in  the  course  of 
jir  passage  to  posterity  have  been  subjected  both 
addition  and  corruption,  is  a  doctrine  which  no 
elligent  critic  of  the  present  day  will  be  disposed 
question.  The  state  of  society  which  produced 
jm,  and  which  prevailed  during  the  earlier  vicissi- 
les  of  their  history;  their  subsequent  treatment 
the  native  grammarians  and  editors ;  the  voice  of 
dition ;  even  the  internal  evidence  of  portions  of 
\h  work ;  all  vouch,  in  some  measure,  for  the  cor^ 
tness  of  that  doctrine.  The  same  sound  discrc- 
n,  however,  which  constrains  us  to  admit  the 
3trine  in  theory,  will,  in  the  absence  of  distinct 
torical  data,  render  us  cautious  of  giving  it  prac- 
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tical  effect.  The  fallacious  and  arbitrary  nature  of 
the  tests  by  reference  to  which  judgement  is  here 
habitually  passed  in  the  modern  schools,  especially  of 
that  most  popular  criterion  derived  from  anomaUes  f 
in  matter  or  style,  has  already  been  abundantly 
pointed  out.^  Such  incongruities,  it  has  been  showD, 
must  be  inseparable  from  the  productions  of  human 
art,  as  long  as  imperfection  is  inherent  in  human 
nature.  They  are,  indeed,  as  a  general  rule,  more 
largely  exemplified  in  original  works  of  the  highest 
order  than  in  those  of  a  secondary  class ;  uniformity 
being  the  attribute  of  mediocrity  rather  than  of 
greatness.  As  this  rule  is  in  close  harmony  with  the 
law  of  nature,  it  is  also  amply  illustrated  by  the  ex- 
ample, not  only  of  Homer,  but  of  all  the  other  great 
masters  whose  genius,  in  point  of  native  originality, 
most  nearly  resembles  his  own.  If  anomaly  were  in 
itself  valid  evidence  of  variety  of  workmanship,  and 
were  the  rule  to  be  consistently  applied  to  Dante, 
Shakspeare,  or  Milton,  what  havoc  would  be  the 
result !  The  modern  critic  peruses  in  one  page  of 
these  comparatively  polished  and  artistic  poets  a 
passage  of  surpassing  brilliancy,  and  in  the  next  a 
series  of  heavy  commonplaces  or  trivial  conceits, 
without  a  suspicion  as  to  their  emanating  from  the 
stores  of  the  same  mind.  But  no  sooner  does  he 
discover,  in  the  work  of  the  "  rude  unlettered  bard/* 
the  gentlest  illustration  of  the  old  adage,  that 
"  Homer  occasionally  slumbers,"  than  he  resorts  to 
the  most  improbable  theories  to  explain  what,  far 
from  requiring  explanation,  would  involve  a  breach 
of  the  common  law  of  nature,  were  it  otherwise. 
The  same  experience,  however,  which  proves  that 

*  See  Vol.  I.  p.  437.  sqq. 
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every  great  original  work,  such  as  the  Iliad  or  Odys- 
sey, most  present  varieties  of  matter  or  treatment 
sofficuent,  by  reference  to  those  arbitrary  criteria,  to 
insure  the  condemnation  even  of  genuine  portions  of 
its  text)  equally  evinces  that  an  imitator  of  taste  and 
talent  may,  in  partial  instances,  produce  supplements 
so  closely  in  harmony  with  the  original  as  to  escape 
suspicion  altogether.  In  this  way  it  might  happen, 
and  has  undoubtedly  often  happened,  that,  by  re* 
ference  to  such  merely  speculative  data,  genuine 
portions  of  an  author  are  condemned,  while  corrup* 
tions  or  interpolations  are  approved,  or  pass  un- 
observed. 

The  principle  by  which  this  analysis  has  through- 
out been  guided  is  different.  The  fact,  that  Homer 
habitually  treads  a  path  beyond  the  range  of  ordinary 
poets,  has  been,  and  will  be,  held  but  the  more  surely 
to  imply  that  he  may  at  times  sink  even  below  their 
level.  Accordingly,  wherever  the  matter  or  the 
manner  of  his  composition  offered  ground  of  censure, 
it  has  in  the  previous  pages  been  fairly  and  freely  be- 
stowed. Attention  has  been  directed,  from  time  to 
time,  to  diffuseness  in  his  descriptions,  or  flatness  in 
his  dialogues ;  to  the  undue  accumulation  of  battle 
scenes  or  of  figurative  embellishment ;  to  the  offen- 
sive features  in  his  portraits  of  divine  character,  and 
to  other  serious  defects  in  the  religious  element  of  his 
works;  to  his  occasional  indulgence  in  trifling  or 
unseasonable  jests ;  and  to  numerous  petty  laxities  and 
inconsistencies  in  his  narrative.  So  far,  however,  are 
such  improprieties  from  constituting  any  necessary 
evidence  of  spuriousness  in  the  passages  where  they 
occur,  that  the  characteristic  similarity  of  the  mode  in 
which  they  are  exemplified  may  often,  Tvdth  better 

TOIm  II.  ^  M    4 
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reason,  be  urged  as  proof  of  the  unity,  even  in  its  ano- 
malies, of  the  genius  which  has  been  guilty  of  them. 
Equally  inconclusive,  on  grounds  already  also  de- 
tailed, are  the  arguments  derived  from  calculations 
made,  and  balance  struck,  of  rare  or  idiomatic 
words,  phrases,  grammatical  flexions,  or  metrical 
forms.  Such  criteria,  at  all  times  fallacious,  are 
more  especially  so  in  the  case  of  works  composed  in 
a  semibarbarous  age;  at  difierent  periods,  perhaps, 
of  a  long  life ;  and  in  an  unsettled  and  fluctuating 
language, 
u  result!.  2.  In  a  former  page  it  was  remarked  that  the  text 
of  Homer,  were  effect  to  be  given  to  the  views  of  his 
various  commentators,  might  be  compared  to  the 
picture  exposed  in  public  by  its  author,  with  a 
request  that  each  passing  dilettante  would  draw  a 
brush  through  the  part  he  considered  defective ;  the 
result  of  which  operation  was  the  effacement  of 
every  essential  feature  of  the  composition.  Fol- 
lowing up  this  illustration,  it  may  here  be  proper  to 
enumerate  some  of  the  more  bulky  passages  of  the 
poems  which,  in  quarters  where  a  certain  basis  of 
unity  seems  still  to  be  acknowledged,  are  rejected  as 
foreign  excrescences  or  additions.  The  object  will 
be  sufficiently  obtained  by  limiting  the  citations  to 
the  Iliad. 

In  the  earlier  portion  of  the  poem,  the  latter  half 
of  the  second  book,  containing  the  Catalogue  of 
Forces,  has  been  very  generally  rejected.  In  the 
third  book,  the  interview  of  Priam  and  Helen  on  the 
walls  ^,  with  that  between  Paris  and  Helen  in  her 
chamber^;  and  in  the  sixth,  the  episode'  of  Glaucus 

*  Hejne,  Obss.  ad.  11.  vol.  iv.  p.  472.         •  HeynB,  ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  580. 
'  K.  O.  Miill.  Hist,  of  6r.  Lit.  vol.  i.  p.  53. ;  Heyne,  Obss.  vol.  v.  p.  20S. 
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and  Diomed,  with  the  address  of  Andromache  to 
Hector^,  have  been  condemned.  Some  would  dis- 
card the  entire  "  Prowess  of  Diomed,"^  comprising 
the  fifth,  and  greater  part  of  the  sixth  book,  or  even 
the  whole  five  books,  from  the  third  to  the  seventh, 
as  one  great  interpolation,  subjected  in  its  individual 
capacity  to  several  smaller  ones.^  The  eighth*  and 
ninth  ^  books  have  each  been  visited  with  an  obelus, 
while  the  tenth  has  been  very  generally  stigmatised. 
One  critic  of  high  rank  discards  the  five  books,  from 
the  eighth  to  the  twelfth^,  as  one  great  interpo- 
lation; subjected,  as  usual,  in  its  integral  capacity, 
to  others  of  pettier  bulk.  The  episode  of  the  Shield 
of  Achilles^,  in  the  eighteenth  book,  has  also  been 
condemned.  The  last  six  books  of  the  poem  have, 
on  the  highest  modern  authority  in  these  matters, 
been  rejected  in  the  mass,  as  a  later  supplement  on 
the  foregoing  eighteen,  of  which  the  original  Iliad  is 
supposed  to  have  consisted.®  Others  pronounce  this 
too  great  a  curtailment,  and  are  satisfied  with  lopping 
off  the  last  two  books.^  A  third  party,  still  more 
moderate,  would  be  satisfied  with  the  last  alone  ^^ ; 
and  one  of  the  advocates  of  this  view  afterwards 
restricts  his  verdict  to  the  128  last  lines.^^     Others, 

'  Pajne  Knight  ad  1. 

'  Hejne,  Obss.  vol.  t.  p.  3. ;  conf.  W.  MUll.  Horn.  Vorsch.  n.  iii.  init. 
'  Diintz.  Homer  u.  d.  £p.  Cjcl.  p.  61.        ^  Hejne,  vol.  vi.  p.  269. 
^  Diintz.  op.  dt  p.  65. ;  Hejne  et  W.  Miill.  ap.  eund. ;  Grote,  Hist,  of 
Gr.  YoL  II.  ch.  xxi. 

*  Hermann  de  Interpol.  Horn.  opp.  misc.  vol.  v.  p.  63.  sqq. 

"^  Hejrne,  Obss.  et  £xc.  ad  H.  xvni.  478.;  Nitzscb,  Artik.  Odjssee  in 
Han.  Encjcl.  p.  404. 

•  Wolf,  Proleg.  p.  137. ;  Briefe  an  Heyne,  p.  9. 

'  Geppert  ap.  DUntz.  Class.  Mus.  vol.  it.  p.  36. ;  Grote,  Hist,  of  Gr. 
vol.  n.  p.  265. 
^  Nitzscb,  loc.  sup.  cit. ;  Diintz.  op.  cit.  p.  69.  et  auctt.  ibid. 
"  Duntz.  Class.  Mus.  yoL  iv.  p.  37 
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while  retaining  these  six  books  in  their  general  ex- 
tent, reject  parts  here*  and  there;  such  as  the  Battle 
of  the  gods,  the  Funeral  games,  and  the  Lament 
over  the  body  of  Hector,^ 

It  will  be  observed  that  several  of  the  passages 
against  which  the  greater  number  of  voices  are 
united,  are  precisely  such  as  those  accustomed  to 
judge  the  poems  by  the  old  standards  of  taste 
have  been  used  to  consider  the  most  excellent 
and  characteristic  specimens  of  their  author's  style. 
Such,  for  example,  are,  in  the  Iliad,  the  scene  on 
the  city  walls,  in  the  third  book;  the  episode  of 
Glaucus  and  Diomed,  in  the  fifth ;  the  embassy  to 
Achilles,  in  the  ninth;  the  "Shield  of  Achilles;" 
and  the  noble  series  of  pathetic  scenes  in  the  last 
book.  If  to  these  be  added  the  eighth  and  the 
latter  part  of  the  eleventh  book  of  the  Odyssey  ^ 
with  some  other  equally  striking  texts  of  inferior 
bulk  in  each  poem,  the  result  would  be  a  virtual 
subtraction  of  the  greater  number  of  those  passages 
which  constitute  the  very  essence  and  marrow  of  the 
poet's  genius ;  the  very  idea,  as  it  were,  embodied  in 
the  term  "  Homer."  To  speak  of  the  remainder  of 
his  text,  thus  emasculated,  as  the  genuine  substance 
of  his  poems,  were  somewhat  as  if  a  commentator  on 
Shakspeare  were  to  premise,  as  the  basis  of  his 
labours,  that  Hamlet,  Macbeth,  Lear,  Richard,  and 
Othello  found  no  place  in  his  edition  of  the  plays. 

Apart,  however,  from  such  more  licentious  excur- 
sions into  what  are  called,  by  our  German  neigh- 


>  Heyne,  vol.  vui.  p.  23.  44.  52.  189.  406. ;  P.  Knight  ad  II.  xxi.  384., 
XXIV.  723. 

*  NItzsch,  Artik.  Odyssee,  p.  391.;  conf.  ErklUr.  Anm.  adlocc;  K.  0. 
Miill.  Hist,  of  Gr.  Lit.  p.  60. 
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hours,  the  "  higher  regions  of  criticism,"  it  were  yet 
unreasonable  to  deny  that  anomalies  of  matter  or 
style,  where  of  a  very  glaring  description,  and  with- 
out any  counteracting  proofs  of  originality,  may 
form  an  important  ingredient  of  negative  evidence 
in  questions  of  this  nature.  But,  without  some  solid 
basis  of  historical  testimony,  they  can  never  amount 
to  proof,  still  less  supply  foundation  for  any  sweeping 
general  theories.  In  order,  therefore,  to  avoid  all  risk 
of  being  drawn  into  the  popular  vortex  of  chimerical 
speculations,  the  following  remarks  will  be  restricted 
to  those  passages  of  either  poem  where  the  stigma, 
as  being  sanctioned  by  respectable  native  critics, 
may  claim  to  rest  on  classical,  or  even,  in  so  far 
as  grounded  on  more  antient  copies  of  the  text, 
manuscript  authority.  The  few  exceptions  to  this 
rule  will  be  limited  to  poi*tions  of  the  text  more 
pointedly  cited,  in  the  course  of  this  analysis,  as  illus- 
trative of  the  higher  attributes  of  the  poet's  genius. 

8.  It  is  essential  to  the  accurate  treatment  of  this  Aiexan- 
whole    matter,   that   some    previous   clear  estimate  ni"ri"an8*" 
should  be  formed  of  the  degree  of  deference  due  to  an^j^eir 

^    ^  ,  method. 

the  Alexandrian  grammarians  and  their  schools ;  and, 
more  especially,  how  far  their  critical  distinctions 
between  the  gold  and  the  dross  in  the  poems  are  to 
be  held  as  representing  merely  their  own  conjectures, 
liow  far  as  embodying  earlier  authority  or  tradition. 
That  their  own  editions  of  the  poems  were  founded  on  a 
careful  collation  of  earlier  manuscripts  procured  from 
diflTerent  parts  of  the  Hellenic  world  is  certain.  The 
extent  to  which  they  profited  by  those  aids  also 
abundantly  appears  from  the  frequent  notices,  by 
the  scholiasts  who  have  preserved  their  views,  of 
varieties  of  reading  preferred  by  them  on  a  balance 
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of   such    authorities.      Of  passages    expunged   by 
them   on  the  ground  of  absence  from  those  older 
MSS.,  the  distinct  notices  are  comparatively  few ;  nor 
are  their  stigmata  or  "  repudiations,"  so  frequently 
mentioned,  often  described  as  based  on  any  such  data. 
These  condemnatory  verdicts  evidently  for  the  most 
part  express  but  the  commentator's  own  opinion  as  to 
defects   or  anomalies  in  matter  or  style,  unworthy, 
in  his  judgement,   of   the    poet's   genius.*     In  the 
comparatively  few  instances  where  a  passage  is  ac- 
tually "ejected,"  the  fact  is  distinctly  so  stated,  in 
terras  diflferent  from  those  merely  expressive  of  con- 
demnation.    With   regard,  however,  to  the  bulkier 
passages  so  "  condemned  "  or  "  repudiated,"  there  is  no 
trace  whatever  of  the  censure  having  been  grounded 
on  manuscript  authority,  still  less  of  its  having  been 
practically  followed  up  to  the  extent  of  omission  from 
the  text,  even  by  the  more  licentious  editors.     This 
forms   obviously  a   strong   argument  of  substantial 
harmony  in  the  older  standard  editions  of  the  poems, 
in  regard  to  these  bulkier  passages,  at  the  remotest 
period  to  which  such  manuscript  evidence  is  trace- 
able.    And  that  argument  is  further  borne  out  by 
the  circumstance,  that,  where  single  verses  or  shorter 

^  Hence  the  frequent  notices  in  the  Scholia  of  passages  merely  "  repu- 
diated "  or  "  condemned"  by  one  commentator,  but  "ejected  entirely'* 
by  another :  ad  H.  ix.  21.  sqq.,  xi.  78.  179.  356.,  xii.  450.  alibi  passim; 
also  of  passages  repudiated  by  Aristarcbus,  even  on  the  authority  of 
the  old  standard  codd.,  and  yet  not  ejected  by  him  (see  note  3.  to 
p.  174.  infra)  ;  and,  further,  of  passages  parts  of  which  were  repudiated 
parts  ejected  by  the  same  conmientator  :  Zenod.  ap.  Schol.  Bek.  ad  II.  i. 
491.  (188.),  u.  674.  This  distinction  between  the  phrases  dOtriiv  and  oh 
7pa0Hv  or  their  respective  cognates,  while  quite  indispensable  to  a  right 
apprehension  either  of  the  method  of  the  Alexandrian  critics,  or  the 
value  of  their  authority,  has  been  often  overlooked  or  confounded  by  Ihc 
best  modem  commentators. 
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lassages  of  either  work  are  expunged  by  the  same 
Qexandrians,  it  is  stated  in  various  instances  that 
hey  were  so  treated  on  the  ground  of  their  finding 
10  place  in  one  or  other  of  those  earlier  more  accre- 
Ited  manuscripts. 

The  analysis  of  this  shorter  class  of  doubtful  texts  ^ 
upplies  some  interesting  illustrations  of  the  critical 
lethod  of  the  Alexandrian  masters,  and  the  vicissi- 
iides  of  the  poems  in  their  hands.  Zenodotus,  the 
)under  of  the  school,  appears  by  far  the  most  licen- 
ous  in  his  treatment  of  his  author.  The  notices  of 
assages  not  only  censured  but  discarded^  by  him 
re  greatly  more  copious  than  in  the  case  of  any 
f  his  successors.  Certain  of  those  passages  are 
iid,  it  is  true,  to  have  been  wanting  in  some  one 
p  more  of  the  older  codices  * :  but  the  greater  part 
'ere  evidently  disposed  of  without  any  pretext  of 
lanuscript  authority,  merely  from  not  happening 
>  square  with  his  own  particular  theories.  Nor 
id  he  scruple  at  times  to  indulge  in  the  still  less 
istifiable  license  of  engrafting  new  matter  of  his 
wn  on  the  genuine  text.^  Similar  irregularities  are 
bargeable,  though  not  to  an  equal  extent,  on  his 
upil  and  successor  Aristophanes  ^,  a  scholar  in  other 

^  Schol.  Yen.  et  Bekk.  ad  H.  xyn.  133.  sqq.,  conf.  xix.  77. 387. ;  Schol. 
uttm.  ad  Od.  iy.  511.,  v.  337. 

'  See  Appendix  E. 

5  II.  I.  491.  (488.),  n.  674.,  iv.  89.,  vii.  255,  256.,  vni.  371,  372. 
J5— 388.,  528.  535-^37.,  ix.  21—26.  416.  694.,  x.  240.  497.  534.,  xi. 
1, 14.  78—83.  179, 180. 356.  515.  705.,  xn.  450.,  xv.  33.  (18—33.  Schol. 
^kk.  A.  B.)  64—77.,  xn.  89,  90.  237.,  xvii.  133—135.,  xix.  387—390., 
XI.  195.,  XXIV.  269. ;  SchoL  Buttxn.  ad  Od.  iv.  498.,  viii.  142.  (?),  xi. 
45. 

*  n.  XVII.  133. 

^  U.  I.  404.,  n.  55,  56.,  lu.  334,  335.,  v.  807,  808.,  xm.  731.  808.,  xvi. 

«  IL  X.  497.,  XIV.  114.,  XV.  33.,  xvm.  10—11. 
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respects  of.  superior  judgement.  Traces  also  remain 
of  a  partial  indulgence  in  such  license  by  Aristarchus, 
the  most  distinguished  master  of  the  Alexandrian 
school.  The  allusions,  however,  to.  any  serious  tam- 
pering with  the  text  on  his  part,  are  so  rare  or  so 
vague,  when  compared  with  the  notices  which  tend 
to  prove  his  discretion  and  caution,  as  scarcely  to 
warrant  any  charge  against  him  of  wilful  or  un- 
authorised alteration  of  the  genuine  reading.  It  is 
certain,  that  passages  condemned  by  him  on  internal 
grounds  were  yet  often  retained  by  him  in  the  text,  in 
cases  where  his  own  critical  judgement  was  backed  by 
the  absence  of  those  passages  from  one  or  more  of 
the  accredited  antient  codices.^  They  were  doubt- 
less so  retained  because  the  balance  of  historical  or 
documentary  authority  in  their  favour  still  appeared 
to  him  sufficient  to  outweigh  his  own  speculative 
opinion,  even  when  partially  supported  by  such 
authority.  It  becomes,  therefore,  the  less  probable, 
that,  in  the  few  cases  where  the  notices  of  ejection  \ 
insertion  %  or  alteration  *  by  him  do  not  happen  to 
be  accompanied  by  any  allusion  to  documentary 
evidence,  his  treatment  of  such  passages  should  have 
been  altogether  arbitrary.  Of  Crates,  the  rival  of 
Aristarchus,  many  varieties  of  reading  have  been 
recorded  ^,  but  without  specific  notice  whether  they 

*  Ad  H.  xviu.  39 — 49. ;  Od.  iv.  511.,  v.  337.,  vi.  244. ;  where  the  verse 
is  vindicated  by  him  on  the  ground  of  its  having  been  paraphrased  bj 
the  verj  antient  poet  Alcman,  and  consequently  extant  in  that  remote 
age;  conf.  ad  XL  v.  807,  808.;  Od.  i.  171.  356.  424.,  iv.  285.,  xvni. 
10.  sq. 

*  II.  v.  808.,  XXI.  73. 

^  Schol.  ad  II.  XIX.  77.;  Od.  iv.  15 — 19.,  ap.  Athen.  Deip.  v.  p.  180.  sq. 
conf.  Schol.  ad  Od.  x.  242. 

*  Od.  IV.231. 

^  See  B.  Thiersch,  Zcitolter  Homers,  p.  29. 
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3ted  on  antient  authority  or  were  the  fruit  of  his 
m  conjecture.     No  allusion  occurs  to  his  rejection 

genuine  or  insertion  of  spurious  verses.^  These 
.rieties  in  the  views  or  practice  of  the  antient  critics 
ij  also  partially  be  traced  in  corresponding  vari- 
ions  of  the  extant  manuscripts.  In  frequent  in- 
mces  short  texts,  seldom  exceeding  four  or  five 
les,  contained  in  one  of  those  manuscripts,  are 
litted  in  others.  Similar,  no  doubt,  is  the  case 
th  many  of  the  texts  incidentally  cited  from  Homer 
'  antient  authors,  but  no  longer  extant  in  his  works. 
'  such  apocryphal  passages  quoted  by  writers  prior 
the  Alexandrian  sera,  some  may  have  been  omitted 

the  course  of  the  more  accurate  Alexandrian 
daction.  Others  may  have  been  retained  only  in 
rtain  editions,  the  various  readings  of  which  have  not 
en  preserved.  Some,  it  is  certain,  belonged  neither 
the  Iliad  nor  Odyssey,  but  to  the  Cyclic  poems  or 
her  secondary  productions  of  the  poet's  school.^ 
The  foregoing  remarks,  however,  on  the  more  licen- 
)us  exercise  of  their  editorial  functions  by  the  Alex- 
idrian  scholars,  apply,  as  already  observed,  solely  to 
e  shorter  passages  which,  in  either  poem,  supply 
aterial  for  their  commentaries.  Their  verdict,  where 
ifavourable  to  the  bulkier  portions  of  the  text  simi- 
ply  called  in  question  by  them,  appears  in  no 
stance  to  have  been  grounded  on  any  sort  of  "  diplo- 
atic  "  evidence,  still  less  to  have  been  enforced  to 

^  It  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to  extend  this  concise  analysis  of 

i  ^  diplomatic**  criticism  of  the  Alexandrian  school  to  the  labours  of 

lianus  or  other  less  celebrated  editors  of  the  poet*s  text. 

'  See  Diintz.  Frag,  dcr  £p.  Foes.  i.  p.  27.  sq.     Something  may  also  be 

ributed  to  carelessness  in  citation ;  conf.  Flat.  Rep.  405  e.  with  Ion 

538  c.  Of  Arbtotlc,  see  supra,  Vol.  I.  note  to  p.  465. ;  conf.  Rhet  i.  xi. 

bL 
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the  extent  of  exclusion  from  their  editions.  It  re- 
presents consequently  nothing  more  than  their  own 
speculative  opinion  ;  and  to  this  extent  alone  can  the 
modem  critic  be  required  to  defer  to  it.  While 
paying  all  due  respect  to  strictly  documentary  evi- 
dence, where  it  can  be  had,  he  will,  in  questions  of 
a  purely  conjectural  nature,  claim  as  full  a  freedom 
of  judgement  in  regard  to  the  notoriously  unspar- 
ing obeli  of  Zenodotus  or  Aristarchus,  as  of  Wolf  or 
Heyne. 

4.  The  only  integral  portion  of  the  Iliad  relative 
to  which  there  is  trace  of  scepticism  among  the 
antient  critics  is  the  tenth  book,  or  "  Dolonea."^ 
The  extant  notices  on  the  subject,  being  limited  to  a 
comment  by  Eustathius  and  one  other  anonymous 
scholiast,  deserve  but  little  attention.  There  are 
certainly  few  portions  of  either  poem  better  entitled, 
either  in  point  of  matter  or  style,  to  the  honour  of 
emanating  from  the  genuine  Homer.^  Nor,  indeed, 
are  its  claims  to  that  honour  disputed  even  in  the 
notices  above  cited.  It  is  there  acknowledged  as  an 
original  composition  of  Homer,  but  conjectured  to 
have  been  an  after-thought,  or  supplement,  first  per- 
manently admitted  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Iliad  at 
a  later  period.  This  is  indeed  a  hypothesis  which, 
under  reasonable  restrictions,  might  be  extended  to 
various  other  portions  of  either  poem;  as  quite  in 
conformity  with  the  mode  in  which  any  great  epic 
work  of  a  primitive  age,  amid  the  imperfection  of 
mechanical  aids,  might  naturally,  even  in  the  hands 
of  a  single  author,  acquire  its  harmony  of  parts  or 
consistency  of  whole. 

*  Eustath.  and  Schol.  Bekk.  ad  B.  x.  init. 

•  Conf.  supra,  Vol.  I.  p.  264.  sqq.  301. 
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it  has  here  been  said  applies  with  equal  or  sbieidof 
eater  force  to  the  description  of  the  Shield  of  *^  ** 
38,  where  a  similar  want  of  absolute  necessary 
don  between  the  previous  and  subsequent  text, 
82.  to  609.,  has  supplied  a  handle  to  sceptical 
,  exclusively  however  on  the  part  of  modem 
The  arguments  in  favour  of  the  genuine 
•ic  origin  of  this  episode,  supplied  by  the  dis- 
e  Homeric  style  of  its  composition,  have  been 
ere  considered.  They  are,  it  may  be  added, 
arly  corroborated  by  the  miserable  inferiority 

earliest  and  most  celebrated  attempt  to  emu- 
i  excellence,  the  Hesiodic  "  Shield  of  Hercules." 
en  the  position  of  the  episode,  and  its  connexion 
he  main  text,  the  very  points  which  have  been 
objected  to,  imply,  in  so  far  as  the  fundamental 
f  correct  composition  can  form  a  rule  of  judge- 
,  that  some  description  of  similar  bulk  and 
icy  must  here  have  found  place.  It  is  hardly 
le  that  any  poet  of  ordinary  taste  or  discretion 

have  been  at  pains  to  accumulate  so  formidable 
5  of  prologue  to  so  meagre  a  sequel  of  principal 
r  as  would  remain,  were  the  descriptive  part 

episode  rejected.  The  long  preliminary  notice 
t  visit  of  Thetis  to  Olympus,  and  her  interview 
i^ulcan ;  the  detailed  account  of  the  workshop, 
nery,  person,  and  equipment  of  the  god ;  of  his 
d   preparation  for  some  great  and   elaborate 

and  of  the  number  and  variety  of  the  precious 
ials  he  employs ;  could  never  have  been  meant 
1  in  nothing  but  a  simple  statement,  in  ten 
of  the  fact  of  his  having  made  a  shield,  helmet, 
loat  of  mail  for  the  hero.     Let  any  impartial 

'  See  supra,  Ch.  vii.  §§12,  IS. 
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reader  try  the  experiment.     Let  him   discard  the 
125  lines  from  483.  to  608.,  and  read  the  text  thus    \ 
curtailed  from  869.  to  the  end  of  the  book,  in  con- 
tinuous   order.      He  will    at    once  be   sensible  of 
something  wretchedly  jejune  and  issueless  in  the    , 
whole  description.     The  last  ten  lines  will  infallibly    \ 
strike  him  as  a  most  impotent  conclusion  to  so  tan-    i 
talising  an  exordium.    The  argument  may  here  safely 
be  reversed.      Had  no  specific  account   been  given 
of  the  actual  produce  of  so  much  di\dne  labour  and 
ingenuity,  expended  on  such  a  profusion  of  metallic    i 
treasures,   there  might  indeed  have  been  plausible    i 
ground  to  surmise  some  grievous  hiatus  in  the  original 
text.^ 

The  last  book  of  the  Iliad  has  also  been  rejected  in  ■ 
the  modem  schools  alone,  and  exclusively  on  speca-  j 
lative  grounds.  Little  need  here  be  added  to  what  \ 
has  elsewhere  been  incidentally  urged  upon  this  point. 
The  poetical  necessity  of  the  transactions  narrated  m 
the  concluding  canto,  as  a  winding  up  of  the  great 
drama  of  the  Iliad,  appears  so  absolute  and  so  obvious^ 
that,  whatever  may  be  the  case  with  that  section  of  the 
modern  school  who  consider  the  whole  poem  as  a  patch- 
work, it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  those  who  admit 
its  substantial  unity  of  plan  can  yet  deliberately  cast 
away  this  apex  or  head  comer-stone  of  its  perfection. 
To  have  parted  with  Achilles,  immersed  in  the 
vortex  of  vindictive  passions  in  which  he  is  left  at 
the  close  of  the  previous  narrative,  were  a  complete 
sacrifice  of  the  crowning  excellence  of  his  character, 
his  generosity.  It  would  have  equally  destroyed,  by 
consequence,  that  moral  unity  between  the  portrait 


'  Conf.  supra,  Vol.  L  p.  303. 
*  Supra,  Vol.  I.  p.  290.  sq.  345. 
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I  hero,  and  the  conduct  of  the  action,  which 
constitutes  the  noblest  attribute  of  the  poem, 
irery  notion,  indeed,  of  any  poet  finishing  off  a 
•  heroic  epopee  by  leaving  one  of  his  two  best 
)rayest  warriors  a  mangled  corpse  in  the  hostile 

and  the  other  engaged  in  the  daily  work  of  its 
ation,  is  something  almost  too  monstrous  to 
mplate !  ^ 

The  first  integral  part  of  the  Gdyssey  against  imputed 
I  any  serious  charge  has  been  brought  is  the  laS^the 

of  the  Phseacian  bard  Demodocus,  in  the  ^^^' 
I  book.  The  objections,  on  the  part  of  the  i>cniodo- 
its,  here  consist  but  in  an  obscure  hint  from 
choliast  of  Aristophanes.^  To  modem  critics 
massages  have  afforded  a  more  frequent,  and 
ps  a  more  plausible,  theme  of  sceptical  com- 
iry.*  The  chief  arguments  urged  against  it 
I.  the  impropriety  of  introducing  a  musician 
ig  a  poem  as  the  accompaniment  of  a  dance ; 
J  the  dance  itself  were  a  pantomimic  repre* 
ion  of  the  subject  of  the  poem.  11.  The 
ion  from  the  genuine  mythology  of  Homer, 
^n's  wife  being  here  Venus,  while  in  the  Iliad 
I  one  of  the  Graces.     III.  The  occurrence   of 

the  objection  on  which  the  greatest  weight  has  been  laid,  the 
Dent  of  Mercury,  not  Iris,  as  messenger  of  Jove,  it  may  readily 
ered  that  Mercury  is  not  employed  as  messenger,  but  as  agent  or 
doner,  to  protect  Priam ;  just  as  in  other  parts  of  the  poem  Apollo 
in  a  similar  capacity  in  favour  of  Hector,  Minerva  of  Diomed,  or 
e  of  ^neas.  The  proper  functions  of  messenger  are  in  this  book, 
^here  in  the  Iliad,  assigned  to  Iris ;  those  of  guide  or  escort,  on  a 
or  embassy,  are  very  properly  allotted  to  Hermes. 
Pac.  778. 

Esch  (Erkl.  Anm.  vol.  u.  p.  xlvii.  sqq.  207.  sqq.)  assumes  the 
igbth  book  to  be  an  interpolation  on  the  Odyssey,  and  the  song 
>docus  an  interpolation  on  Uie  previous  interpolation  I 
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words  and  phrases  not  observable  elsewhere  in  either 
poem.  It  seems  strange  that  the  first  objection,  or 
rather  the  distinction  on  which  it  is  based,  should 
have  occurred  to  any  critic  familiar  with  the  state  of 
the  musical  and  poetical  arts  as  represented  in  the 
poet's  works.  The  song,  in  every  primitive  age, 
is  an  accompaniment  of  the  dance ;  and  where  there 
was  a  song  there  were  also  words.  ^  That  such  was 
the  case  in  Homer's  time  is  proved  by  numerous 
passages,  where  the  only  difference  is  that  the  words 
of  the  song  do  not  happen,  as  in  the  present  instance, 
to  be  given.  Wherever  a  bard  is  represented  engaged 
in  his  vocation,  whether  for  the  purpose  of  enlivening 
a  banquet,  or  of  leading  a  chorus,  he  sings  to  his 
harp ;  and  rarely  is  there  wanting  some  more  or  less 
"  specific  notice  of  the  subject  of  his  lay.^  So  far, 
therefore,  is  the  song  itself,  in  the  case  of  Demodo- 
cus,  from  being  out  of  place,  that  its  omission  would 
have  been  repugnant  to  national  usage.  As  to  its 
style,  there  are  few  portions  certainly  of  either  poem 
which,  in  this  department  of  composition,  are  more 
worthy  of  the  varied  powers  of  Homer's  art,  or  more 
completely  in  the  spirit  of  the  Odyssey,  and  the  lively 
fantastic  audience.  The  objection  above  stated  to 
the  omission  of  "  the  Shield  "  in  the  Biad,  here  also 
applies.  That  the  poet,  in  his  anxiety  to  give  efiect 
to  this  orchestic  exhibition,  after  expressly  sending 
for  Demodocus  to  take  his  share  in  the  performance, 
and  dwelling  so  minutely  on  the  other  details  of  the 
ceremony,   should    omit   all  further  notice   of   the 

'  So  inveterate  was  this  combination,  as  to  have  suggested  a  proper 
term,  /mXtt^,  to  express  it. 

*  n.  XTin.  604.,  Od.  lY.  17.  alibi.  Still  more  expresslj  is  the  connexion 
between  dancing  and  vocal  music  established  in  Hjmn.  Apoll.  189,  190.; 
conf.  196.  515.  sqq. ;  conf.  Welck.  Ep.  C.  p.  S52.  sqq. 
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reVs  mode  of  acquitting  himself,  were  no  way 
(tenir  with  his  usual  practice, 
e  argument  based  on  conflicting  mythology, 
if  in  itself  well  founded,  would  admit  of  one 
obvious  answer,  that  it  is  not  Homer,  but  the 
cian  court  poet,  who  indites  the  song.  Atten- 
las  elsewhere  been  directed  to  the  popular  error 
[ding  Homer  personally  responsible  for  whatever 
ts  into  the  mouth  of  his  speakers.  It  were  very 
Lsonable  to  make  him  individually  answerable 
le  accuracy  of  all  the  details  even  of  national  le- 
human  or  divine,  which  may,  from  time  to  time, 
been  promulgated  by  the  different  organs  of  that 
d  in  the  course  of  the  action.  With  still  less  jus- 
lan  he  be  called  to  account  for  variations  from 
ure  Hellenic  mythology,  placed  in  the  mouth  of 
istrel  belonging  to  a  race  inhabiting  a  different 
1,  and  remarkable  for  their  fantastical  gasco* 
ig  disposition.  But,  in  fact,  the  two  passages 
e  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  whether  representing  the 
ological  tenets  of  the  same  or  of  different 
hors,"  will  be  found,  if  impartially  judged,  to  be 
)8e  harmony  with  each  other.  In  this  episode 
18  appears,  no  doubt,  as  the  wife  of  Vulcan, 
the  whole  point  of  the  story  is  her  infidelity  to 
luptial  vows.  The  injured  husband  expressly 
res  his  intention  of  divorcing  her;  or,  as  it  is 
ed,  "  sending  her  back  to  her  father,  Jupiter ; 
receiving  in  return  the  purchase  money  origi- 
paid  for  her."  He  even  refuses  to  release  her 
her  durance,  until  Neptune  becomes  surety  to 
br  Jove's  fulfilment  of  his  share  in  this  agree- 
.  The  mythological  fact,  therefore,  conveyed  in 
ballad  is^  that  Yulcan  of  old  divorced  his  wife 
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Venus,  on  account  of  her  adultery  with  Mars. 
Where,  then,  is  the  anomaly  in  the  same  poet's  intro- 
ducing the  same  Vulcan,  at  a  later  period,  as  hushand 
of  another  wife ;  while  Venus,  his  faithless  consort, 
continues  to  cohabit  with  Mars,  as  she  does  through- 
out the  Iliad  ?  It  matters  not  here  what  may  have 
been  the  version  of  Vulcan's  matrimonial  history, 
received  in  the  later  mythology,  on  which  the  Sepa- 
ratist argument  rests.  It  is  with  Homer  alone  that 
we  have  to  do ;  and  the  Homer  of  the  Iliad  is  in 
complete  harmony  with  the  Homer  of  the  Odyssey. 
The  anomaly  is  on  the  part  of  the  later  fable,  which 
assumed  Vulcan  to  have  continued  the  husband  of 
Venus  after  divorcing  her  for  adultery.^ 

6.  A  still  more  fatal  importance  would  attach  to 
the  charge  of  interpolation,  if  established  against 
another  integral  portion  of  the  Odyssey,  the  latter 
part  of  the  Necromancy,  or  Descent  to  Hades.  The 
imputation  here  acquires  weight  from  the  sanction 
of  Aristarchus.2  His  arguments,  however,  as  stated 
by  his  quoters,  are  so  trivial  or  farfetched,  as  to  be 
altogether  insignificant  when  weighed  in  the  balance 
against  the  opposite  verdict  of  other  distinguished 
critics,  antient  and  modem,  by  whom  the  passage 

^  Among  the  imputed  sins  against  the  pure  Homeric  dialect  in  this 
passage,  the  chief  are,  the  occurrence  of  ijXtoc  as  a  dactyl,  instead  of  a 
first  paean,  i^iXtoc;  and  of  several  words  not  elsewhere  introduced  in 
either  poem.  Whether  this  amount  of  dialectical  evidence  be  sufficient 
to  condemn  the  episode,  will  depend  upon  the  estimate  different  com* 
mentators  maj  form  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  such  arguments.  The  peculiar 
character  of  the  subject  might  seem  to  warrant  the  introduction  of  a  few 
familiar  idioms,  such  as,  in  fact,  these  appear  to  be,  but  which  might  not 
happen  to  suggest  themselves  in  other  portions  of  his  text.  "HXioc  as  a 
dactyl,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  but  one  among  a  class  of  Synizeses  autbo* 
rised  by  Homer,  though  not  elsewhere  exemplified  in  this  particular 
word.  Conf.  U.  i.  277.,  xxra.  724. 
.  *  Schol.  Find.  OL  i.  96.,  et  SchoL  Buttm.  ad  Od.  zi.  568.  sqq. 
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has  been  justly  cited  as  one  essentially  linked  with 
the  individuality  as  well  as  excellence  of  the  poet's 
genius.!  A  reference,  indeed,  to  the  striking  parallels 
traced  in  the  foregoing  pages,  between  various  parts 
oi  the  supposed  interpolation  ^  and  other  equally  cha- 
racteristic  texts  of  the  two  poems,  might  seem,  in 
itself^  to  establish  a  claim  to  genuine  origin. 

The  objections  of  Aristarchus  and  his  modern  sup- 
porters turn  chiefly  on  the  defective  nature  of  the 
mechanical  cohesion  between  these  sixty  verses  and 
the  framework  in  which  they  are  encased.  His  argu- 
ment is,  in  fBLCtj  the  same  hackneyed  charge  of  self- 
contradiction  already  examined  in  a  former  chapter. 
It  will  be  necessary,  in  order  rightly  to  estimate  the 
value  of  that  argument  in  its  application  to  the  pre- 
sent case,  to  have  clearly  before  us  the  more  im- 
portant previous  question,  as  to  the  epic  spirit  and 
connexion  of  the  general  context  in  its  existing 
form^  as  compared  with  that  which  it  would  assume 
were  the  passage  in  question  to  be  removed. 

The  poet's  object  in  carrying  his  hero  down  to 
Hades  may  be  considered  in  a  twofold  point  of 
view,  historical  and  poetical.  The  historical  scope 
of  the  episode  was  to  enable  Ulysses  to  obtain  in- 
formation from  Tiresias  as  to  his  own  future  lot.  The 
poetical  scope  was  to  enliven  the  poem  by  the  visions 
of  wonder  and  terror  which  the  infernal  regions  pre- 
sented. The  last  motive  may  certainly  be  assumed  as 
the  more  weighty  of  the  two.      The  prophecies  of 

'  Dion.  Hal.  de  Struct.  Orat.  §  xx. ;  Aristot.  Rhet.  ni.  xi. ;  Demetr. 
de  Eloc  Ixxii.;  Lucian  De  conscrib.  hist.  c.  Wii.;  conf.  Plato,  Gorg. 
525  o.  526  B. ;  Frotag.  315  b.  c.  ;  Eustath.  ad  Od.  xi.  592.  sqq. ;  aliof 
a{>.  Nitzflch,  op.  cit  vol.  m.  p.  309. 

*  See  especiallj  594.  sqq.  cited  in  p.  108.;  and  compare  also,  with  598., 
D.  IT.  521. 
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Tiresias  have  really  no  vital  bearing  on  the  action  of 
the  poem.  They  could,  in  themselves,  therefore  offer 
no  sufficient  inducement  to  such  an  enterprise.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  disputed  portion  of  the  episode 
were  to  be  struck  out,  its  poetical  value  would  be 
lamentably  aflTected.  Not  merely  are  the  visions  there 
described  the  only  objects  of  essentially  Tartarean 
wonder  or  terror  which  the  narrative  comprises,  but 
have  always  been  considered  the  most  awful  and  strik- 
ing in  the  realms  of  Pluto.  To  have  omitted  their 
description  would,  therefore,  have  been  a  sacrifice  of 
nearly  the  whole  pith  and  marrow  of  any  such  ad- 
venture. 

Another  little  less  glaring  anomaly  which  this 
omission  would  involve  would  be,  that  the  only  in- 
habitants of  the  other  world  considered  worthy  of 
attention  by  the  poet,  solely  on  account  of  their  cele- 
brity on  earth,  would  be  women.  If  we  except  the 
heroes  and  heroine  more  immediately  connected  by 
blood  or  friendship  with  Ulysses,  his  mother  Anti- 
clea,  and  his  fellow-warriors,  Agamemnon,  Achilles, 
Ajax,  and  Elpenor,  his  whole  time  would  have  been 
occupied  in  passing  in  review  the  ghosts  of  some  thir- 
teen females,  in  none  of  whom  he  had  any  immediate 
personal  interest.  While  common  probability  seems 
thus  to  demand  the  introduction  of  a  proportional 
number  of  the  older  male  inhabitants  of  Erebus,  the 
same  inference  results  from  the  epic  connexion  of 
the  narrative.  Ulysses,  on  concluding  what  may  be 
called  the  actual  business  of  his  expedition,  his  con- 
ference with  Tiresias,  first  invokes  and  converses 
with  his  mother  Anticlea.  As  the  ghost  nearest 
and  dearest  to  him  is  a  female,  her  appearance  na- 
turally  suggests  a  preference  of  the  same  sex,  in 
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passing  on  to  the  Manes  of  those  less  nearly  con- 
nected with  him.  In  regard  to  the  male  spirits,  a 
omilar  order  is  observed.  He  first  sees  and  con- 
yerses  with  the  souls  of  his  own  friends  and  contem- 
poraries, and  then  follow,  in  corresponding  order,  the 
other  male  worthies  of  more  antient  celebrity. 

7.  Let  us  now  consider  how  far  these  higher  poetical  imputed 
or  historical  criteria  are  counterbalanced  by  the  ai^eTofiu 
Aristarchean  objections  founded  on  the  mere  me-  ^^'a^i^e- 
chanical  cohesion  of  the  passage.  "  Ulysses,"  it  has 
been  urged,  "  is  described,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  adventure,  as  not  himself  entering  the  habitation 
of  departed  souls,  but,  remaining  on  the  ^  outskirts  of 
Erebus,'  he  conjures  them  *  out  of  the  House  of  Hades.' 
Accordingly,  the  spirits,  in  the  early  portion  of  the 
hero's  visit,  are  described  as  coming  forth  in  succes- 
rion  to  taste  the  blood  and  converse  with  him,  and 
tfien  as  retiring,  in  the  same  order,  *  into  the  House 
of  Hades.'  In  the  sequel,  however,  immediately 
after  his  interview  with  Ajax  (568.,  where  the  sup- 
posed interpolation  commences),  he  is  suddenly 
found,  without  any  notice  of  his  having  advanced  or 
changed  his  ground,  himself  exploring  the  recesses  of 
the  Mansion  of  Pluto;  or,"  it  has  been  ironically 
asked  by  Aristarchus^  and  his  followers^,  "  are  we  to 
suppose  that  Minos  with  his  tribunal,  Tityus  with 
hb  nine  roods  of  land,  Tantalus  with  his  lake,  and 
Sisyphus  with  his  mountain,  were  all  conjured  up 
like  the  rest  for  the  hero's  inspection  ?" 

How  little  intrinsic  value  can  attach  to  such  rea- 
soning has  already  been  shown  in  a  previous  chapter^, 

'  His  own  words  ap.  Scholl.  Buttmann  ad  570.  577.  593. 
*  B.  Thiersch,  Urgest.  der  Odjss.  p.  69.  sqq. ;  Nitzsch,  ErkL  Amn.  vol. 
ni.  p.  807.  sqq. ;  K.  0.  MUlier,  Hist.  Gr.  Lit.  vol.  i.  p.  60. 
'  zL  VoL  I.  p.  437.  sqq. 
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where  it  has  been  proved  by  numerous  examples, 
that  such  occasional  vagueness  or  incongruity  in  the 
order  of  the  poet's  narrative  is  so  familiar  a  cha- 
racteristic of  his  style,  as  to  constitute  quite  as 
good  an  argument  of  the  genuine  character  of  the 
passage,  as  the  methodical  precision  which  it  is  here 
proposed  to  exact.  The  question  of  Aristarchus 
might,  therefore,  be  satisfactorily  answered  by  asking 
in  return :  Are  we  to  suppose  that  Poljrphemus  heard 
the  speech  of  Ulysses  uttered  at  twice  the  distance  to 
which  the  sound  of  a  human  voice  could  penetrate  ? 
or  that  the  sun  set  twice  in  the  same  evening  in 
Scheria,  or  rose  twice  in  the  same  morning  in  Ithaca  ? 
Many  similar  equally  hypercritical  questions  might  be 
accumulated.  But  a  more  accurate  consideration  of 
the  passage  in  its  relation  to  the  previous  context 
will  show  that  the  mechanical  incoherence  here  im- 
puted, if  such  it  be,  affects  far  too  extensive  a  range 
of  the  poem  to  admit,  even  conceding  the  validity  oS 
such  arguments,  of  their  being  so  exclusively  con- 
centrated against  these  forty  verses. 

Circe,  in  her  instructions  delivered  to  Ulysses  in 
the  previous  book,  orders  him  to  leave  his  vessel  on  the 
shore  of  ocean,  and  advance,  alone,  "  into  the  House 
of  Hades  ^,"  there  to  perform  the  requisite  enchant- 
ments, turning  "towards  Erebus;"  and  the  ghosts, 
she  adds,  will  come  forth  at  his  command.  In  the 
sequel,  accordingly,  he  is  described  as  disembarking, 
and  repairing  to  the  "  place  appointed  by  Circe  "  ^  (viz. 
within  the  House  of  Hades),  where  he  conjures  up  the 
souls  "  out  of  Erebus."  ^  First,  Elpenor  appears  and 
supplicates  the  hero,  on  returning  "  out  of  the  House 
of  Hades"*   (Ulysses,   therefore,   was  now  himself 

*  X.  512.  564.  *  XI.  22.  »  37.  ♦  69.;  conf.  164. 
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lin  it)  to  the  upper  world,  to  perform  the  just 
quies  to  his  corpse.  Tiresias  then  comes  forth, 
>  at  the  conclusion  of  his  interview,  returns  "  with- 
he  House  of  Hades "^  (Ulysses,  therefore,  must 
lere  without  it).  Afterwards  appear  in  succession 
hero's  mother,  the  other  thirteen  females,  and  his 
L  comrades  of  Troy;  the  last  of  whom,  Ajax, 
eats  "  into  Erebus."  Thither  Ulysses  declares  he 
lid  have  followed  him,  but  for  his  anxiety  to  see 
ghosts  of  other  heroes.  In  the  sequel,  accord- 
y,  he  passes  in  review  the  further  series  of  male 
its,  ending  with  Hercules,  who  is  also  described  as 
ring,  after  his  dialogue,  "  within  the  House  of 
les." 

b  is  plain,  then,  from  the  foregoing  summary, 
;,  by  reference  to  the  rigid  Aristarchean  test  of 
brmity,  whatever  self-contradiction  exists  in  this 
BS  of  passages  aflfects  equally  the  whole  text  from 
12.  of  the  tenth  book  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
enth.  But  there  is  really  no  incongruity  whatever. 
I  t^rm  House  or  Abode  (Sojtto^,  olxog)  is  here  obvi- 
y  used,  according  to  the  familiar  idiom  of  the  Greek 
f  most  other  languages,  both  in  a  general  and  a 
dfic  sense.^  In  the  former  sense,  it  denotes  the 
He  infernal  abode  or  dwellingplace  of  the  Tartarean 
ies,  and  of  departed  mortals,  comprising,  together 
1  the  "  place  appointed  by  Circe,"  the  Asphodel 
idow,  Erebus,  the  Tribunal  of  Minos,  and  the 
le  of  punishment  of  Tityus,  Tantalus,  and  Sisy- 
s.  The  hero,  therefore,  after  having  disembar- 
«d  himself  of  the  crowd  of  ghosts  who  surrounded 

50. 

[n  the  same  waj  (Od.  i.  356.,  xzi.  350.  alibi)  Telemacbus  is  himself 
e  house,  when  he  tells  his  mother  to  retire  into  it. 
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him  on  his  first  arrival,  was  free  to  inspect  such 
objects  of  wonder  or  terror,  distant  or  near,  as  were  f 
accessible  to  his  view.  That  Homer  has  not  described 
the  particular  place  or  manner  of  this  inspection  can  : 
form  no  difficulty  with  those  who  understand  and 
appreciate  the  free  genius  of  his  style  of  narrative, 
abounding,  as  it  does,  in  examples  of  similar  licence. 
The  occasional  use  of  the  term  So/tov  "A'iiog  slfrco^  in  a 
more  limited  sense,  alludes  plainly,  either  to  the 
actual  interior  of  the  palace  of  Pluto,  or  to  the  inner 
and  more  distant  recesses  of  Erebus,  into  which  the 
souls  retire,  but  whither  Ulysses  is  not  permitted  to 
follow  them. 

A  curious  and  interesting  illustration  of  what  has 
been  said,  here  and  elsewhere,  regarding  Anomaly  as 
a  characteristic  of  the  higher  epic  genius,  is  supplied 
by  the  fact,  that  each  of  the  two  next  greatest  poets, 
who  have  in  different  ages  treated  this  subject,  have 
been  guilty  of  a  real  inconsistency  very  similar  to 
that  here  imputed  to  Homer.  With  Virgil,  jEneas 
descends  into  Hades  through  a  dark  cavern,  which, 
without  obstacle,  conducts  him  at  once  "into  the 
mansion  of  Pluto."  ^  In  the  sequel,  however,  he  is 
described  as  not  yet  arrived  at  the  outer  vestibule 
of  the  same  infernal  abode :  273.  sqq. 

Yestibulum  ante  ipsum,  primisque  in  faucibus  Orei, 

where  he  is  obliged  to  make  good  a  passage  through  a 
legion  of  monsters.  Now,  at  least,  we  are  led  to  assume 
that  he  is  safely  housed  in  the  palace ;  yet,  after  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  lines  descriptive  of  its  inhabitants,  we 
find  that  he  is  not  yet  across  the  threshold ;  nor  can 
his  entrance  be  effected  (424.)  until  the  porter,  Cer- 

^  Domos  Ditis.    ^n.  yi.  269. 
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^rus,  is  bribed  over  to  his  interest.  A  similar, 
lOugh  not  quite  so  serious,  confusion  is  observable 
I  Dante's  topography  of  the  "Inferno."^  Here, 
^BJiij  the  rule  should  either  be  made  general,  or  the 
rimitive  bard  should  enjoy  the  same  privilege  of 
Eemption  as  his  more  civilised  successors. 

8.  The  last  and  largest  portion  of  the  Odyssey,  Latter  pa 
le  genuine  character  of  which  has  been  questioned  odysMy. 
y  the  antients,  and  where,  perhaps,  a  rational  scep- 
cism  finds  the  most  legitimate  exercise,  comprises 
be  ivhole  concluding  book  of  the  poem,  with  a  con- 
Lderable  portion  of  that  which  precedes.  Aristar- 
hu8  and  Aristophanes  pronounced  the  296th  verse 
f  the  xxnird  book,  where  Ulysses  and  Penelope,  after 
heir  recognition,  retire  for  the  night,  to  be  the  end  of 
he  Odyssey.  This  verdict,  however,  must  be  under- 
stood,  as  in  other  similar  cases,  to  intimate  merely 
t^hat,  in  the  judgement  of  the  critics,  would  have 
been  the  most  appropriate  termination  of  the  action ; 
not  what  either  tradition,  manuscript,  or  even  perhaps 
internal  evidence,  authorised  them  to  assume  was  the 
form  in  which  the  poem  was  originally  composed.^ 

It  cannot,  indeed,  be  denied  that  the  latter  portion 
of  the  Odyssey,  from  the  destruction  of  the  suitors 
downwards,  not  only  contains  a  larger  portion  of  jejune 
and  tedious  matter  than  perhaps  the  whole  remaining 
text  of  either  poem,  but  is  absolutely  deficient  in  the 

'  Conf.  Cant.  iiL  1.  sqq.  with  Cant.  yiii.  68.  sqq. 

*  This  seems  further  evident  from  the  circumstance  that  all  the  specific 
Kgnments  of  Aristarchns  in  faTOur  of  the  proposed  curtailment,  as  cited 
in  detail  bj  the  Scholiasts,  afiect  exdusivelj  the  Psychopompia,  or  first 
204  lines  of  B.  xxiv.  He  is  also,  in  the  same  citation  (Schol.  ad  Tcr.  1.), 
pointedly  described  as  having  condemned  this  particular  passage  in  its 
indiTidaal  capacity,  as  an  interpolation ;  which  would  imply  that  he  con* 
ndered  the  remainder  of  the  text  with  which  it  is  connected  to  be  objec- 
tionable on  poetical  grounds  alone. 
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essential  requisites  of  an  appropriate  consummation. 
Had  the  narrative  been  wound  up  by  a  simple  recog- 
nition between  the  hero,  his  wife,  and  father,  respec- 
tively, on  the  understanding  that  the  destruction  of 
his  domestic  enemies  was  a  complete  settlement  of 
his  affairs,  the  Odyssey  would  unquestionably,  on 
mere  grounds  of  speculative  criticism,  have  been  a 
more  perfect  work.  The  long  episode  of  the  suitors' 
descent  to  Hades,  with  its  diffuse  and  pointless  ^• 
logues,  and  the  campaign  between  Ulysses  and  his 
contumacious  vassals,  are  not  only  tedious  and  unin* 
teresting  in  themselves,  but  a  sore  weight  on  the 
proverbial  eagerness  with  which  the  mind,  in  the 
perusal  of  an  eventful  narrative,  hastens,  after  the 
main  catastrophe  is  over,  to  the  conclusion. 

Admitting,  however,  that  the  action  as  it  now 
stands  has  been  unduly  spun  out,  it  is  yet  difficult  to 
see  how,  consistently  with  either  historical  or  poetical 
propriety,  it  could  have  been  broken  off  in  the  mann^ 
proposed  by  the  Alexandrian  critics.*  Throughout 
the  previous  series  of  occurrences,  it  is  plainly  im- 
plied that  the  destruction  of  the  suitors  insured  no 
immediate  peaceful  settlement  of  the  hero's  affairs, 
but  that  other  momentous  difficulties  remained  to  be 

'  Even  allowing  a  general  plausibilitj  to  their  more  sweeping  scheme 
of  cnrtulment,  it  would  yet  be  difficult  to  agree  to  its  precise  limits,  ex* 
eluding,  as  it  would,  one  of  the  most  characteristic  and  truly  Homeric 
passages  in  either  poem,  and  quoted  as  such  by  Aristotle,  the  hero*s 
recapitulation  of  his  adventures  to  Penelope  on  retiring  to  rest.  This 
passage^  indeed,  far  from  detrimental,  would  be  highly  conducive  to  the 
propriety  of  the  suggested  conclusion.  The  conciseness  and  rapidity  of 
the  hero*8  narrative,  tempered  by  the  easy  harmonious  flow  of  tlie  versi- 
fication, with  the  gradual  and  gentle  interruption  at  the  close  by  super- 
vening slumber,  seem  to  dramaUse,  as  it  were,  that  lulling  eflect  which 
the  poet  evidently  meant  to  produce  on  the  senses  of  the  speaker,  the 
Ibtener,  and  the  reader.  Aristot.  Rhet.  in.  16.  Conf.  Plutarch,  Vit. 
Hom.  II.  74. 
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Lcoantered,  firom  the  resentment  of  their  friends  and 
^pendants.  The  reconciliation  of  the  royal  family 
ith  their  discontented  vassals  was  indispensable  to  the 
•oper  winding  up  of  the  action.  Had  Homer  meant 
»    conclude  his  narrative  with  v.  296.  of  B.  xxiii., 

*  could  hardly  have  composed  w.  117.  sqq.  137.  sqq. 

•  the  same  book.  The  recognition  between  Ulysses 
id  his  father  Laertes  is  also  both  poetically  and  his- 
irically  indispensable.  The  poet  could  never  have 
roken  off  without  relieving  the  old  king  from  his 
k  of  squalid  misery  at  his  hut  in  the  country,  and 
Imitting  him  to  a  share  of  the  joy  and  prosperity  to 
^hich  his  family  and  dominions  had  been  restored. 
lie  only  portion  of  this  concluding  stage  of  the 
arrative  presenting  no  such  necessary  bond  of  union 
ith  its  previous  details  is  the  Psychopompia  (xxrv. 
— 204.),  an  episode  which  is  also,  in  itself,  the 
Lost  defective  passage  of  the  whole  poem.  Its  am- 
atation,  therefore,  which  some  have  proposed  as 
middle  course,  need  cause  little  concern,  either  to 
le  admirers  of  the  poet's  genius,  or  the  defenders  of 
16  unity  of  the  poems.  As  to  the  remainder  of  the 
igputed  text,  the  safest  inference  that  can  be  drawn 
t)m  existing  criteria  is,  that  the  good  Homer,  ac- 
)rding  to  the  proverb,  has  slumbered  towards  the 
jose  of  his  great  and  laborious  task. 
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CHAP.  xvin. 

HOMER.       HIS    BIBTHPLACE  AND  TIMES.       INFLUENCE  OH 

POSTERITY. 

1.  POPULAR  TRADITION  AND  INTERNAL  EVIDENCE  OF  THE  POE1I8.  — 2.  LEGn» 
OF  HOMER.  —  3.  FAVOURS  HIS  AOLIAN  ORIGIN.      RIVAL  CLAIMS  OF  lONLL 

—  4.  DIALECT  OF  THE  POEMS.  —  5.  THEORY  OF  CRATES. 6.  INTERNAL  ITI* 

DENCE,  AS  BEARING  ON  THE  IONIAN  TRADITION. — 7.  CONNEXION  BBTWEBT 
iEOLIAN  MIGRATION  AND  TROJAN  WAR. — 8.  JBOLIAN  PREDILECTIONS  01 
HOMER.  —  9.  HIS  AGE  TESTED  BT  HIS  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  MANNERS.— 
10.  HOW  FAR  DO  THOSE  DESCRIPTIONS  REPRESENT  HIS  OWN  STATE  Of 
SOCIETT. —  11.   RESULT   FAVOURABLE    TO   HIS    JEOLIAN   ORIGIN.      PBOMUL> 

OATION  AND  PRESERVATION  OF  HIS  POEMS  IN  IONIA. 12.  HIS  PEBSOViL 

CHARACTER  AND  FORTUNES,  AS  ILLUSTRATED  BT  HIS  WORKS. — 13.  GEHEIAL 
ESTIMATE    OF   HIS  GENIUS. —  14.  ON  A   DISTINCTIVE    PECULIARITT   OF  HIS 

SCHOOL  OF  EPIC  COMPOSITION 15.  ORIGIN  OF  THE  MODERN  ROMANTIC  OR 

SENTIMENTAL  SCHOOL.  — 16.  RESPECTIVE  MERITS  OF  TECE  TWO. — 17.  IX- 
FLUENCE  OF  HOMER  ON   POSTERTTT. 

puiar  1.  On  first  entering  upon  the  subject  of  the  Homeric 
fStCT-  poems  it  was  remarked,  that,  while  by  the  prevailing 
^^*-^  usage  of  literary  history  the  biographical  notice  of  a 
poem*,  writer  ought  to  precede  the  critical  estimate  of  his 
works,  an  opposite  course  was  required  in  the  case 
of  Homer,  where  the  analysis  of  the  poems  afiPords  the 
only  sound  criteria  for  judging  of  the  age,  birth* 
place,  or  destinies  of  the  author.  The  result  of  that 
analysis  has  been,  it  is  hoped,  to  place  in  a  preferable 
light  the  antient  opinion,  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
are,  each  in  its  substantial  integrity,  the  produc- 
tion of  the  same  poet ;  or,  if  an  absolute  sameness  of 
person  be  disputed,  of  poets  so  identical  in  genius 
and  character  as  to  warrant  the  adoption,  as  the 
basis  of  the  present  inquiry,  of  a  single  epoch,  a 
single  birthplace,  and  a  single  Homer. 

To  the  further  inquiry  who  that  Homer  was,  what 
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lat  epoch  or  birthplace,  the  same  general  answer 
ill  presents  itself,  that  it  is  to  his  works  alone  that 
6  have  to  look  for  any  authentic  data  on  the 
ibject:  and  this  maxim  is  usually  followed  up  by 
lother,  to  the  very  discouraging  effect,  that,  through- 
it  both  poems.  Homer,  with  characteristic  modesty, 
is  abstained  from  all  notice  whatever  of  himself  or 
is  concerns.  Both  these  rules,  however,  though  in 
general  sense  perhaps  correct,  may  admit  of  ex- 
(ption,  or  rather  of  modification.  With  regard  to 
e  second  of  the  two,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  a 
auttt  of  accurate  knowledge,  from  external  sources, 
the  particulars  of  Homer's  history,  precludes  in  a 
eat  degree  the  means  of  judging  what  amount  of  al- 
sion  to  his  own  affairs  his  works  may  contain.  Even 
e  most  egotistical  epic  poets  rarely  favour  their 
eulers,  in  their  verse,  with  any  plain  statements  on 
e  subject  of  their  nativity  or  fortunes.  Such  notices 
e  usually  introduced  indirectly,  or  through  the  figu- 
tive  medium  of  the  events  and  persons  described. 
ley  require,  by  consequence,  as  a  key  to  their  right 
iderstanding,  some  previous  knowledge  of  the  facts 
jm  other  sources.  Were  there,  for  example,  any  solid 
"ound  of  belief  that  Homer,  as  tradition  describes  him, 
as  blind,  it  might  fairly  be  conjectured  that  he  has 
Tared  his  own  lot  in  that  of  the  blind  Pha?acian 
ird  Demodocus,  so  prominently  put  forward  in 
le  Odyssey.  Or,  to  take  a  broader  case  of  illus- 
ation,  were  the  theory  admitted  which  has  found 
ivour  in  fanciful  quarters,  that  Ulysses  himself  was 
lomer  ^ ;  far  from  being  silent  on  his  own  affairs,  lie 
X)uld,  of  all  poets,  be  most  open  to  the  charge  of 
amility.     There  may  then,  even  upon  a  rational 

'  Const.  Koliades,  XJljsse,  Hom^re;  conf.  Welck.  Ep.  C.  p.  190.  note 
VOL.  n.  O 
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view  of  the  question,  be  much  of  his  personal  history 
interwoven  with  his  fable;  and  the  ignorance  in 
which  posterity  remains  may  be  owing,  not  so  much 
to  his  own  modesty,  as  to  our  inability  to  detect  his 
vanity.  In  the  absence,  however,  of  such  external 
data  for  our  guidance,  any  conjectural  knowledge  to 
be  extracted  from  his  text  will  be  more  likely  to 
bear  on  the  country  or  times  in  which  he  composed, 
than  on  his  own  person  or  destinies. 

The  other  axiom,  that  it  is  exclusively  from  in- 
ternal sources  that  any  satisfactory  light  on  his 
history  can  be  expected,  must  also  be  taken  with 
some  limitation.  It  proceeds  upon  the  supposition 
that  the  popular  accounts  of  his  life  are  fetbuloos. 
Admitting  this,  however,  it  does  not  follow  that  they 
should  be  totally  false,  nor,  consequently,  that  some 
approximation  to  fact  may  not  be  attainable  through 
their  medium.  There  are  two  modes  in  which  such 
narratives  may  be  turned  to  historical  account.  First : 
they  may  contain  some  element  of  positive  truth  as 
a  nucleus  for  the  mythical  appendages.  Secondly: 
they  may  convey,  apart  from  any  such  more  solid 
basis  of  reality,  the  substance  of  the  opinions  which 
their  promulgators  had  been  led  to  form,  by  a  joint 
estimate  of  the  internal  evidence  of  the  poems,  and 
of  the  current  tradition  of  a  period  nearer  the  age 
which  produced  them.  It  is  chiefly  or  solely  in  the 
latter  respect  that  aid  is  to  be  hoped  from  Homert  , 
legendary  biographers. 

Should  these  two  branches  of  evidence,  internal 
and  traditional,  be  found  in  general  harmony  with 
each  other,  they  will  supply  as  near  an  approach  to  a ' 
historical  result  as  can  be  expected  in  a  case  of  the 
kind.     The  simplest  mode  of  conducting  the  inquiry 
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11  be,  first,  to  have  clearly  before  us  the  substance 
the   popular  accounts ;    secondly,   to   test  their 
lue  by  the  text  of  the  poems.     As  the  several 
rsions  of  the  Legend  of  Homer,  however  differing 
their  details,   are  essentially  agreed  on   certain 
ore  fundamental  points,  it  becomes  the  less  material 
liich  variety  be  selected  as  the  standard  text  or 
ilgate.     A  preference  will  here  be  given   to  the 
ography  which  passes  current  under  the  name  of 
erodotus,  as  embodying  to  all  appearance  the  oldest 
Tvell  as  the  most   comprehensive    stock  of  ma- 
rials.^ 

2.  Among  the  adventurers  who  took  part  in  the  settlement  of  legend  of 
una  in  iEolia,  about  150  years  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  was 
elanopos  of  Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  son  of  Ithagenes,  son  of 
ithon.  This  Melanopus,  dying  in  narrow  circumstances,  left  an 
ly  daughter,  Critheis,  to  the  care  of  a  friend  and  fellow-colonist, 
eanaZy  by  birth  an  Argive.  The  damsel,  on  approaching  woman's 
tAte,  was  found  to  be  with  child.  Cleanax,  vexed  and  ashamed 
the  condition  of  his  ward,  determined  to  remove  her  from 
me.  For  this  purpose,  he  committed  her  to  the  charge  of  a 
end,  Ismenias  of  Bosotia,  then  about  to  join  in  the  foundation  of 
Djma,  with  a  body  of  CumaQans  led  by  a  Thessalian  chiefs 
Mm  after  her  settlement  in  her  new  residence,  Critheis,  while 
king  part  in  a  festival  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Meles,  in  the 
iighbourhood  of  the  city,  was  seized  with  her  pains,  and  gave 

1  See  alflo  the  Life  by  Proclus  (ap.  Gaisf.  Ileph.  p.  465.),  with  two  Lives 
cribed  to  Plutarch  and  printed  with  his  miscellaneous  works.  The 
oond  of  these,  also  published  by  Gale  (Opusc.  Myth.),  contains  some 
ihiable  commentaries  on  the  poet's  style.  Three  shorter  lives,  one  of 
hich  is  a  different  version  of  that  by  Proclus,  are  prefixed  to  the  Tract 
*  Leo  Allatius  de  Patr.  Hom.  Another  is  comprised  in  the  Agon,  or 
Contest,*^  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  usually  appended  to  the  editions  of  the 
iter  poet.  A  short  but  valuable  sketch  is  given  in  the  Catalog.  MSS. 
fnec  Bibl.  Matrit.  1. 1.  p.  233. ;  and  similar  compendia  are  preserved  by 
nidaa  and  other  compilers  of  the  same  class.  These  documents,  however 
cte  their  own  composition,  derive  value  from  their  copious  citations  ot 
irly  writers  of  eminence,  from  Pindar  and  Hellanicus  downwards. 

o  2 
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birth  to  a  son.  The  boy,  from  his  place  of  nativity,  received  the 
name  of  Melesigenes,  aflterwards  exchanged  for  that  of  Homer. 
Critheis  soon  after  quitted  the  house  of  Ismenias,  and,  desirous  of 
supporting  herself  by  her  own  industry,  entered  the  service  of 
Phemius,  a  teacher  of  music  and  letters.  So  exemplary  was  her 
conduct  in  this  new  position  as  to  induce  her  master  to  place  her 
at  the  head  of  his  household  ;  and  Melesigenes,  displaying,  as  he 
advanced  in  years,  a  superior  genius,  with  many  amiable  qualidei^ 
was  adopted  by  him  as  his  son,  and  provided  with  a  liberal 
education.  About  the  period  of  his  reaching  manhood,  the  young 
poet  lost  his  mother ;  and  shortly  after  Phemius  also  died,  be* 
queathing  his  property  and  school'  to  Melesigenes. 

Such  was  the  reputation  of  his  genius  even  at  this  earlj  agc^ 
that  he  was  already  an  object  of  curiosity  to  foreigners  visitii^ 
the  port.  Among  these  was  a  merchant  named  Mentes,  of  Leucadii 
in  the  Ionian  Gulf,  who  persuaded  the  youth  to  accompany  him 
on  a  voyage  in  the  Western  Mediterranean.  After  trafficking  ott 
the  coasts  of  Tyrrhenia  and  Iberia,  during  which  time  the  poet 
took  careful  note  of  every  new  and  curious  object,  they  arrived  is 
Ithaca.  Here  Melesigenes  was  attacked  by  opthalmia.'  Mentei^ 
under  the  necessity  of  continuing  his  course  to  Leucadia,  consignei 
him  to  the  care  of  a  benevolent  friend,  named  Mentor.  While 
resident  in  the  island,  he  learned  all  the  particulars  of  the  life  cf 
Ulysses.  On  the  return  of  Mentes,  he  reembarked  and  sailed  to  | 
Colophon,  where,  in  a  relapse  of  his  complaint,  he  lost  his  eye* 
sight.  Returning  after  this  misfortune  to  his  native  city,  Smjrni^ 
he  made  his  first  essays  in  poetry.  But  his  affairs  not  prospering^ 
he  determined,  in  the  hope  of  bettering  himself,  to  migrate  to 
Cuma.  On  his  way  thither,  passing  through  Neonteichos,  another 
CumaBan  colony,  he  was  so  kindly  received  and  entertained  by  one 
Tychius,  a  leather-cutter,  that  he  remained  for  some  time  in  his  , 
house.  Here  he  composed  the  Thebais  and  Hymns.  The  Neon-  ■ 
teichians  afterwards  used  to  show  the  spot  where  he  sat  and  recited 
his  verses.  In  the  sequel,  however,  becoming  less  pleased  with 
his  condition  among  them,  he  prosecuted  his  journey  to  CumSi 
and  on  his  way  through  Larissa  composed  his  epitaph  on  Midas 
king  of  Phrygia.  In  Cuma  he  carried  on  his  rehearsals  with  the 
same  applause  as  elsewhere.     His  offer,  however,  to  settle  there^ 

^  Conf.  Plato  de  Rep.  p.  600. ;  Xcnophan.  Colopb.  ap.  Drac.  Strat  p.  Si 
*  Conf.  Aristot.  ap.  Heraclid.  c.  32.  cd.  Schneidewin. 
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mder  the  city  illustrioas  hj  his  muse,  on  condition  of  support 
public  expense,  was  declined  bj  the  citizens.  It  was  here 
he  surname  of  Homeros^  or  the  '*  Blind  man,"  first  super- 
in  familiar  use  his  youthful  appellation  of  Melesigenes. 
eaving  Cuma,  he  next  established  himself  at  Phocsea,  where, 
id  hj  want,  he  bargained  with  a  citizen  named  Thestorides 
3  maintenance,  on  condition  of  his  composing  certain  poems, 
made  over,  in  return,  to  his  patron,  together  with  the  benefits 
eir  recitaL  These  works  were  the  Little  Iliad  and  the 
lIs.  Soon  after,  Thestorides  left  Phocaea,  and  settled  at 
f  where  he  passed  off  the  poems  as  his  own.  Homer,  on 
apprised  of  this  act  of  treachery,  immediately  set  out  for 
by  way  of  £rythrse.  Unable  to  procure  a  passage  by  sea 
that  port,  he  wandered  into  the  surrounding  country,  and 
various  adventures  was  engaged  by  Chi  us,  a  wealthy  citizen 
i  town  of  Bolissus,  as  tutor  to  his  sons.  Here  he  composed 
^rcopes.  Battle  of  Frogs  and  Mice,  Epikichlides,  and  other 
'  poems.  On  quitting  Bolissus,  he  carried  into  effect  his 
al  intention  of  visiting  Chios,  from  which  city  Thestorides, 
aring  of  his  arrival,  retired.  During  his  residence  in  Chios 
nposed  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  repaying  his  debt  of  gratitude 
antient  benefactors,  Mentes,  Mentor,  Phemius,  and  Tychius, 
mortalising  their  names  in  the  text  of  these  his  two  greatest 
(.  His  genius  now  procured  him  both  wealth  and  honours. 
arried  and  became  the  father  of  two  daughters,  one  of  whom 
roung ;  the  other  he  betrothed  to  a  citizen  of  the  town.  His 
had  by  this  time  spread  into  Continental  Greece,  and  he 
id  to  the  pressing  invitations  he  had  received  to  visit  that 
ry.  Touching  at  Samos  on  his  way,  he  composed  the  Ca- 
j,  or  Potter's  oven.*  The  vessel,  continuing  its  course  to 
18,  next  put  in  at  the  small  isle  of  los,  where  the  poet's 
;e  was  brought  to  a  sudden  and  fatal  termination  by  his 
ly  sudden  illness  and  death.  His  remains  were  consigned  to 
on  the  shore  of  the  islapd." 

mong  the  variations  of  this  story,  as  embodied 
ther  text-books,    the  most   popular  is    that    in 

or  the  various  other  etymologies,  mythical  or  speculative,  of  the 
see  Bode,  Gesch.  der  Ilellen.  Dichtk.  vol.  i.  p.  255.  note,  259. 

'or  these  and  other  minor  Homeric  poems  see  infra,  Ch.  xx. 
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which  the  poet's  mother  is  described  as  a  native  of 
los,  the  islet  of  the  Cyclad  group  celebrated  in  every 
variety  of  his  history  as  the  place  of  his  death  and 
sepulture.  This  account,  which  may  be  called  the 
Ionian  version  of  the  iEolian  legend,  derives  import- 
ance from  the  sanction  of  Aristotle.  Its  remaining 
details  differ  little  in  substance  from  those  of  the 
Cumaean  tradition.  The  maiden  is  impregnated  by 
a  divinity  unknown.  Wandering  disconsolate  on 
the  shore  of  her  native  island,  she  is  carried  off  by 
pirates  to  Smyrna,  then  a  Lydian  town,  and  sold 
to  king  Maeon,  who,  captivated  by  her  beauty, 
espouses  her,  and  adopts  as  his  own  the  son  of 
whom  she  is  delivered,  as  above,  on  the  banb 
of  Meles.  Driven  from  Smyrna,  when  occupied 
by  neighbouring  tribes  of  jiEolians,  the  poet  takes 
refuge  in  los,  the  native  island  of  his  mother,  where 
he  is  hospitably  received  and  entertained  by  a  citizen 
called  Creophilus.^     Here  he  composes  his  Siege  of 

*  In  Vit.  Plutarch,  i.  3.  This  version,  however,  helps  remarkably 
enough  to  set  aside  Strabo*s  account  (xrv.  p.  633.)  of  a  primitive  Ionian 
foundation  of  Smyrna  by  colonists  from  Ephesus,  afterwards  ejected  by 
the  iEolian  settlers  from  Cuma.  For,  in  the  Aristotelian  legend,  the 
Lydian  aborigines  of  Smyrna  are  dispossessed  at  once,  not  by  lonians, 
but  by  JEolians.  Strabo's  tradition  may  safely  be  pronounced  a  local 
fiction,  invented  to  favour  the  pretensions  of  the  Ionian  Confederacy  to 
the  old  ^olian  metropolis,  during  the  subsequent  struggles  for  its  pos- 
session. Herodotus  knows  nothing  of  any  such  story ;  and  had  Aristode 
and  Aristarchus,  or  whoever  may  have  been  the  first  propounder  of  the 
lete  version  of  the  poet's  nativity,  believed  in  any  such,  they  would  never 
have  shaped  their  own  tradition  as  above.  In  fact,  in  that  tradition,  the 
Ionian  colonies  were  not  yet  founded  at  the  period  of  the  poet's  birth. 
(Vit.  Plut.  ibid.)  In  the  genuine  legend,  the  antient  Smyrna  and  its 
river  Meles  are  purely  and  exclusively  JEolian.  See  Welck.  Ep.  Cjc. 
p.  142.  sqq.  187.;  conf.  Miill.  Hist,  of  Gr.  Lit.  vol.  i.  p.  43. 

'  This  Creophilus  is  a  person  of  some  celebrity  in  the  mythical  history 
of  Homer,  from  the  time  of  Plato  (Rep.  p.  600.)  downwards ;  sometimei 
as  son-in-law,  sometimes  as  friend  or  patron,  sometimes  even  as  pre- 
ceptor of  the  poet.    In  the  more  popular  version  of  his  own  history  be  is 
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ichalia,  with  which,  as  a  mark  of  gratitude,  he  pre- 
tits  his  host,  and  dies  not  long  afterwards.  The 
:>ineric  pedigree  is  carried  back  by  several  of  these 
thoiities  to  Apollo,  through  a  long  line  of  fabulous 
icestors,  comprising  most  of  the  principal  poets  and 
usicians  of  primeval  celebrity.^ 

3.  It  need  scarcely  be  remarked  that  throughout  Favours  hu 
is  tradition,  as  in  the  subsequent  schools  of  criti-  origin. 
sm,  the  term  "Homer"  represents  not  merely  a 
ngle  poet,  inventor  and  perfecter  of  the  heroic 
yle  of  epic  composition,  and  author  of  its  two 
•eatest  masterpieces,  but  the  genius,  or  eponymus, 
•  this  higher  epic  style  during  its  flourishing  aera. 
I  this  latter  figurative  capacity  Homer  appears 
ther  as  the  author  or  originator  of  most  of  the 
reat  works  modelled  after  the  design  of  the  Iliad 
id  Odyssey,  concerning  the  real  origin  of  which 
>  very  positive  notices  were  extant.  The  histo- 
cal  substance,  therefore,  if  any  there  be,  in  the 
K>ve  biography,  is,  that  the  original  poet  was  a 
mizen  of  one  of  the  early  JEolian  colonies  on  the 
)rth-eastem   coast   of  Asia  Minor.     His  journeys 

Qed  a  Samian  (elsewhere  a  Chlan),  and  transmitted  his  name  to  a 
bool  of  Homeric  literature  in  Samos,  similar  to  that  of  the  Homerido) 
Chios.  He  himself  obtained  credit,  as  will  appear  in  the  next  chapter, 
r  the  authorship  of  several  Homeric  poems.  He  is  also  celebrated  as 
e  person  from  whom  Ljcurgus  obtained  the  copy  of  the  Biad  and 
djssej  promulgated  by  him  in  Sparta  (Aristot.  ap.  Heraclid.  frg.  ii. 
L  Schneidewin).  The  name  is  usually  written  Creophylus;  but  the  form 
re  adopted  is  that  authoxised  by  Plato,  and  probably  other  earlier 
titers  on  the  poet's  history,  whose  text  has  been  very  improperly  altered 
accommodate  it  to  the  later  usage.  The  form  Creophylus  appears  to 
ire  originated  mainly  in  an  attempt  to  give  etymological  value  to  the  title 
the  tribe  or  gens  (^wX?/)  of  the  "  Creophylians,"  or  reputed  descendants 
the  owner  of  the  name;  partly,  perhaps,  in  the  metrical  convenience  of 
igrammatic  writers.  See  Welck.  £p.  Cyc.  p.  219.  sqq.  226. 
^  See  Lobeck,  Aglaoph.  p.  323.  sq. 
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from  country  to  country  and  city  to  city,  in  the 
course  of  which  his  numerous  works  were  composed, 
indicate,  unless  in  so  far  as  necessary  even  in  his 
single  person  to  acquire  his  extensive  stock  of  geo- 
graphical knowledge,  the  spread  of  his  art  through 
those  regions  where  it  continued  chiefly  to  flourish,  or 
where  its  more  popular  secondary  specimens  were  pro- 
duced. His  ultimate  settlement,  marriage,  admission 
to  municipal  rights,  and  composition  of  his  two 
greatest  works  in  Chios,  may,  on  the  same  principle 
of  interpretation,  be  held  as  figurative  of  the  subse- 
quent zeal  of  that  city  for  the  cultivation  and  pre8e^ 
vation  of  his  poems. 

The  ^olian  legend  is  also  embodied  in  the  fabulous 
genealogy  of  the  LesbianTerpander  ^,  the  great  jEolian  ■ 
master  and  originator  of  the  Greek  school  of  scientific 
music  in  the  first  century  of  the  Olympic  jera.  The 
descent  of  that  artist  is  there  deduced  from  both  Ho- 
mer and  Hesiod.  The  .^olian  character  of  the  latter 
poet  is  ascertained,  and  in  the  popular  legend  he 
and  Homer  are  described  as  first  cousins^  through 
their  common  CumaBan  kindred.  Similar  in  spirit  is 
the  tradition  of  the  head  and  lyre  of  the  jEolo-Thracian 
Orpheus  floating  across  the  iEgSBan,  in  one  version 
to  Lesbos,  in  another  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Meles^,  the  birthplace  of  Homer,  as  symbolic  of  the 
passage  of  song  from  Western  to  Eastern  Hellas,  Avith 
the  -£olian  migration.  The  very  early  connexion 
between  the  legend  of  Homer's  birth  and  this  Smyr- 
na^an  river  is  further  evinced  by  an  extant  epigram 

*  Suid.  V.  'Tkpirav^poQ, 

'  Hellanicus  and  Pherecydes  ap.  Prod,  in  Vit.  Horn. ;  Ephorus  in  Vit 
Horn.  Plutarch,  i.  2. 
3  Supra,  Vol.  I.  p.  158.  n.  1. 
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of  the  Ionian  poet  Asius,  who  flourished  in  the  eighth 
century  b.  c.^ 

The  other  claims  on  the  poet's  nativity  cannot, 
whether  in  point  of  antiquity  or  inherent  probability, 
enter  into  any  reasonable  competition  with  the  ^Eolian 
legend.  They  seem,  for  the  most  part,  to  originate  in 
some  fanciful  inference  from  facts  or  allusions  con- 
tained in  the  various  poems,  genuine  or  spurious,  as  to 
a  partiality  of  their  author  for  the  city  in  favour  of 
which  the  honour  was  asserted.  It  was  natural  that  the 
cities  of  Asia  in  which  secondary  works  of  the  school 
were  produced,  or  where  they  enjoyed  popularity, 
should,  amid  the  general  doubt  on  the  subject,  also 
aspire  to  be  the  birthplace  and  residence  of  their 
eponyme  author.  His  Ithacan  predilections  afforded  a 
natural  opening  to  the  pretensions  of  that  favoured 
island.  In  the  same  way  he  became  a  Thessalian,  in 
honour  of  Achilles ;  an  Argive,  in  compliment  to  Aga- 
memnon and  Diomed  ;  a  native  of  Cyprus,  in  respect 
of  the  Cypria ;  a  Colophonian,  on  the  strength  of  the 
Margites,  where  Colophon  was  celebrated.  The  preten- 
sions of  Athens^,  and  even  Egypt,  can  hardly  imply 
any  thing  more  than  the  proverbial  title  of  those  two 
regions,  in  later  times,  to  have  originated,  directly  or 
indirectly,  every  thing  great  or  excellent  in  Grecian 
art  and  literature.^ 


*  Ap.  Welck.  Ep.  Cycl.  p.  144.  The  antiquity  of  the  Smyrnaean  tradition 
jfl  also  borne  out  by  Soylax,  Peripl.  §  97.  (Klausen) ;  and  Pindar,  Bocckh. 
ad  frg.  86. 

*  FaTOured  by  Aristarchus  (Vit  Horn.  Plut.  n.  2.) ;  partly  on  the  ground 
stated  in  the  text,  partly,  perhaps,  from  Athens  having  been  the  origi- 
nator of  the  Ionian  migration,  with  the  vicissitudes  of  which  Aristarchus 
seems  to  have  connected  the  poet^s  nativity.  See  Clint.  Fast.  Hell.  vol.  i. 
p  363.,  conf.  146. ;  Miill.  Ilist.  of  Gr.  Lit.  vol.  i.  p.  41. 

^  For  the  above  and  numerous  other  conjectural  birthplaces  of  "  Ho- 
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ivai  In  spite  of  this  general  concurrence  of  the  best 

^^^     accredited   tradition,   backed,  as  will  be  shown,  by 
the  internal  evidence  of  the  poems,  the  claims  of 
JEolia  upon  Homer^s  nativity  have  been,  in  a  great 
degree,  set  aside  and  overlooked,  both  in  the  antient 
and   modern   schools,  in  favour  of  the   purely  spe- 
culative opinion,  that  he  was  a  native  of  the  Ionian 
colonies    established   at  a  later    period,    farther  to 
the  south,  on  the  same  line .  of  coast.     Hence  the 
phrases,  "Ionian  poet,"  "bard  of  Chios V'  and  the 
like,  have  become  inveterate  in  popular  use,  as  syno- 
nymous with  the  name  Homer.     This  may  be  attri- 
buted to  various  causes ;  the  chief  of  which,  perhaps, 
is  the  circumstance  already  noticed,  that  the  poemB 
were  from  a  very  early  period  extensively  cultivated, 
adopted  as  it  were,  and  endowed  with  the  rights  of 
citizenship,  by  the  Ionian  states.     Chios,  in  particular, 
boasted  from  a  remote  period  of  a  race  called  Homerids, 
who  claimed  descent  from  the  poet,  and  professed  a 
peculiar  devotion  to  his  Muse.^     The  precise  character 
of  this  fraternity,  whether  their  poetical  functions 
were  derived  from   their  name,  or  the  name  from 
their  office  and  assumed  ancestor,  is  doubtful;  but 
the  fact  of  their  existence  could  not  but  be  highly 
propitious,    in   later  times,    to   the   pretensions  ad- 
vanced  by  Chios  to  the  much  contested   honour  of 
Homer's  nativity.     The   ascendancy  of  the  lonians 
in  wealth,  art,  and  civilisation,  at  the  period  when 
the  poet's  histor}'^  and  works  first  became  subject  of 
critical  attention,   would    also   favour  their   efforts 

mer,**  see  Uie  biographies  above  cited;   Welck,  Ep.  Cjcl.  p.  157.  sqq.; 
Nitzscb,  Hist.  Horn.  fasc.  ii.  p.  94.  sqq. 

^  Simonid.  frg.  69.  Scbneidewin. 

*  See  Clint.  Fast  Hell.  vol.  i.  p.  374.  r. ;  Welck.  Ep.  Cycl.  p.  160.  sqq. 
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to  appropriate  to  themselves  an  Asiatic  author  whose 
origin  was  at  the  best  doubtfiil.     The  early  destruc- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  of  Smyrna,  around  which  the 
iEolian  legends  were  concentrated,  as  were  those  of 
Ionia  around  Chios,  with  the  subsequent  transference 
of  the  former  city,  when  restored,  from  the  ^Eolic  to 
the  Ionian  confederacy  \  would  be  as  detrimental  to 
the  claims  of  «£olia,  as  advantageous  to  those  of  the 
rival  district.     With  this  amount  of  circiunstantial 
evidence  in  favour  of  Chios,  it  becomes  the  more  worthy 
of  remark,  in  corroboration  of  the  jEolian  legend,  that 
even  the  Chian  traditions  hardly  advance  any  serious 
daim,  beyond  that  of  hospitable  reception  and  protec- 
tion, on  the  bard  of  Smyrna.     His  JEoIian  nativity 
they  both  admit  and  inculcate.^ 
4.  It  'will  now  be  proper  to  test  these  traditional  i^i»i«?' 

•  the  poc 

data  by  those  derived  from  the  poet's  works,  and 
which  appear  equally  conclusive  in  favour  of  the 
iEolian  Homer.  Some  trite  arguments  have,  how- 
ever, been  borrowed  from  the  same  source,  in  sup- 
port of  the  claims  of  Ionia.  The  familiar  title  of 
Ionic,  which  a  certain  general  resemblance  to  the 
cultivated  Ionic  of  later  times  obtained  for  the  jx)- 
et's  dialect,  naturally  led  to  its  being  classed  in  the 
popular  text-books  as  itself  of  Ionian  origin.  In 
modem  times  it  has  also  been  customary  to  charac- 
terise its  poetical  attributes  as  the  offspring  of  the 
lively  versatile  genius,  refined  manners,  and  joyous 
habits,  which  distinguished  the  Ionian  colonies  to- 

*  Herodot.  i.  150. ;  Strab.  p.  646. ;  conf.  Bode,  Gesch.  der  Hell.  Diclitk. 
▼ol.  I.  p.  250,  sqq. 

*  See  Welck.  Ep.  Cycl.  p.  155.  w^q.  In  the  Hymn  to  A^wllo  (174.)  tho 
poet  U  described  morelj  as  "  dwelling  in  Chios,**  with  a  pointotl  ambi* 
^itj  which  seems  almost  to  intimate  that  he  was  bom  daewhoiv.  So 
also  Aristotle,  Khct.  u,  xxiii.  11. 
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slight  modifications  derived  from  their  native  idiom. 
The  dialect  of  Hesiod,  for  example  (the  author 
of  the  Works  and  Days),  a  native  of  Boeotia,  a 
poet  of  purest  iEolian  birth  and  habits,  and  of 
nearly  as  antient  date  probably  as  Homer,  is,  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  local  Boeotian  forms, 
identical  with  the  Homeric.  That  the  influence  of 
Ionian  dialectical  refinement  could  at  this  early  period 
have  extended  across  the  jEgaean,  to  the  rugged 
ridges  of  Helicon,  or  the  recesses  of  the  Pythian 
sanctuary,  cannot  reasonably  be  supposed.  Hesiod 
himself  tells  us  that  he  had  never  crossed  the 
jEgaBan.  His  poetical  idiom  was  therefore  as  much 
his  birthright,  and  that  of  the  numerous  race  of 
European  authors  who  inherited  his  name,  as  of 
any  one  of  the  bards  of  Chios  or  Colophon.  The 
same  holds  good  of  other  districts  of  Hellas  no  way 
connected  with  the  Asiatic  colonies  ;  as  evinced  by 
the  celebrity  enjoyed,  among  other  epic  poets  of  this 
primitive  age,  by  Stasinus  of  Cyprus,  Eumelus  of 
Corinth,  and  Cintethon  of  Lacedsemon. 
heoryof  5.  Another  view,  which,  both  in  respect  to  the 
country  and  the  age  of  Homer,  may  be  considered 
as  that  most  broadly  opposed  to  the  Ionian  theory, 
would  make  him  flourish  prior  to  the  Dorian  in- 
vasion, and  by  consequence,  in  the  received  chro- 
nology, to  any  Ionian  settlement  in  Asia.  This  view 
has  been  rested  still  more  confidently  than  the  fore- 
going on  the  internal  evidence  of  his  works.  It  seems 
to  have  been  first  seriously  put  forth  by  the  Alexan- 
drian critic  Crates^,  but  found  little  favour  with  the 

*  Here  consequently  may  be  traced  a  curious  illustration  of  the  pro- 
verbial antagonism  between  Crates  and  Aristarchus.  Crates,  as  appears 
from  a  notice  in  the  Vit.  Matrit.,  combined  bb  view  with  an  advocacy  of 
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mtients.  In  modern  times  it  has  been  warmly  advo« 
»ted  in  several  distinguished  quarters.^  The  argu- 
nents  of  its  supporters,  if  not  conclusive  in  its  own 
bivour,  help  at  least  to  place  in  a  strong  light  some 
>f  the  leading  objections  to  the  Ionian  theory,  against 
Hrhich  they  are  mainly  directed.  As  a  general  prin- 
aple,  it  has  been  contended :  that  ^'  the  popular  bard 
}f  an  eventful  age  would  naturally  prefer  recent 
ubjects,  possessing  an  immediate  hold  on  the  syrn- 
)athies  of  his  audience.  This  principle  is,  in  fact, 
ixpressly  inculcated  by  the  poet  himself,  in  the 
rords  of  Telemachus.^  But,  had  Homer  lived  after 
he  invasion  of  the  HeraclidaB,  which  drove  the  lonians 
o  migrate  in  quest  of  new  seats,  that  event  with 
heir  o^vn  subsequent  Asiatic  expeditions  and  con- 
[uests,  would  have  furnished  material  more  recent, 
a  well  as  more  interesting  to  an  Ionian  audience, 
ban  the  siege  of  Troy.  Even  admitting  that  an 
onian  Homer  had  preferred  the  tale  of  Troy  to  the 
rars  of  the  Dorian  conquest  as  the  subject  of  his 
tandard  work,  it  were  scarcely  conceivable  that, 
mid  so  much  matter  naturally  involving  allusions 
0  the  late  revolution  by  which  the  destinies  both  of 
is  own  province  and  of  all  Greece  were  so  deeply 
ffected,  not  one  such  allusion  should  have  escaped 
im  throughout  his  many  thousand  lines  of  nar- 
ative."     To  this  it  is  replied  by  the  advocates  of 

ic  poet's  .£olian  origin ;  placing  the  date  of  his  birth  exactly  coeval 
ith  Hiat  popularly  assigned  to  the  JEolian  migration,  or  60  years  afler 
'roj.  Aristarchus,  as  an  advocate  of  the  Ionian  theory,  made  the  poet*8 
irth  exactly  coeval  with  the  Ionian  migration,  or  140  years  after  Troy. 
It.  Horn.  Plut.  1. 3.;  conf.  Clint.  Fast.  Hell.  vol.  i.  p.  145. 

'  Sir  I.  Newton,  Chronology ;  Chandler,  lli:it.  of  Ilium,  p.  40. ;  Mitford, 
list,  of  Gr.  vol.  I.  p.  299.  sqq.  ed.  1829. 

*  CW.  I.  351. 
OL.  u*  *  o  8 
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the  Ionian  theory :  that  "  the  veiy  last  subject  on 
which  any  people  would  love  to  dwell,  or  which 
their  popular  poets  would  select  for  celebration, 
would  be  their  ignominious  expulsion  from  their 
native  seats.  This,  therefore,  was  a  case  to  which  the 
incidental  remark  of  Telemachus  could  not  extend, 
even  assuming  it  to  be  capable,  under  any  circum- 
stances, of  so  rigid  an  application.  The  poet,  turn- 
ing away  with  shame  and  sorrow  from  so  dismal  a 
catastrophe,  would  find  far  more  congenial  matter  in 
the  vicissitudes  of  a  war  eminently  glorious  to  his 
own  race,  but  in  which  their  Dorian  oppressors  had 
taken  no  part.  Homer,  however,  it  is  further  mam- 
tained,  has,  in  fact,  alluded  to  the  Dorian  conquest, 
and  precisely  in  such  ambiguous  mode  as  might 
under  the  circumstances  have  been  expected,  in  the 
passage  where  Juno  assures  Jupiter  that,  *  if  he  will 
indulge  her  by  the  destruction  of  Troy,  she  will 
hereafter  offer  no  obstacle  to  that  of  her  own  three 
favourite  cities,  Argos,  Mycene,  and  Sparta.'"* 
Ionian  6.  Thc  balance  of  the  above  argument,  if,  on  the 

^^y^       one  hand,  not  sufficient  to  bear  out  the  opinion  that 
the  internal  Homcr  flourished  prior  to  the  Dorian  conquest,  is 

nridence  of  .  ^•i  n  '|"i*'i«t»  •• 

the  poems,  not  ccrtamly  more  favourable  to  his  Ionian  ongm. 
So  stoical  an  indifference  to  the  real  destinies  of  his 
race  on  the  part  of  a  genial  poet,  in  so  voluminous 
a  mass  of  poetical  commentaries  on  their  fabulous 
annals,  were  certainly  a  phenomenon  without  ex- 
ample in  the  history  of  literature.  It  is  the  uni- 
versal privilege  and  custom  of  poets,  in  describing 
events  of  antient  date,  to  apostrophise  subsequent 
transactions    connected   with    them,    where    deeply 


i 


*  U.  IV.  51.  sqq. ;  Payne  Knight,  Prolcg.  §  bLiii.  sqq. ;  Hejae,  Exc.ni* 
ad  n.  XXIY.  p.  825.  sqq. 
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nteresting  to  their  audience.  The  circumstance 
Jiat  such  events  were  not  entirely  of  an  agreeable 
lature  can  form  no  exception  to  the  general  rule. 
iHien,  therefore,  we  find  Virgil  predicting  the  histo- 
■ical  vicissitudes  of  Rome,  her  misfortunes  as  well 
18  her  greatness;  when  we  find  Tasso  dwelling  on 
lie  future  glories  of  the  House  of  d'Este;  when  we 
ind  Homer  himself  adverting  to  coming  events  of 
lational  interest,  to  the  subsequent  fate  of  Ulysses, 
tnd  of  JEneas  and  his  late  posterity ;  it  were  hardly 
reasonable  to  expect  so  pervading  a  silence  on  the 
lart  of  an  Ionian  poet,  regarding  the  immediate 
hture  destinies  of  his  Ionian  fellow-countrymen, 
specially  when  of  such  momentous  interest  to 
hose  -whom  he  addressed.  Even  admitting  the  pas- 
lage  regarding  the  destruction  of  the  three  Pelo- 
K>nnesian  cities  to  point  at  the  Dorian  invasion,  the 
illusion .  could  hardly  be  that  of  an  Ionian  poet,  be- 
raying,  as  it  does,  indifference  rather  than  concern 
or  the  disaster.  But  the  anomaly  in  the  case  of  an 
Lonian  Homer  would  not  be  confined  to  mere  silence 
>r  indifference;  it  would  amount  to  a  neglect  or 
contempt  inconceivable  in  any  such  case.  Athens  was 
-he  parent  state  of  the  Ionian  colonies ;  it  was  the 
(Uty  which,  in  every  version  of  their  history,  affords 
protection  to  the  fugitives  from  the  Dorian  arms,  and 
ander  whose  auspices  and  leaders  they  crossed  the 
£g(ean,  and  settled  in  their  new  possessions.  How, 
then,  can  the  insignificant  part  which  Athens  plays 
in  the  Iliad,  or  in  the  poet's  fable  generally,  as  com- 
pared with  her  celebrity  in  her  own  standard  text- 
lK>oks  of  heroic  tradition,  be  reconciled  with  his 
Ionian  origin  ?  In  the  Iliad  no  Athenian  chief  is  ever 
put  prominently  forward,  except  in  an  unfavourable 

VOL.  II.  p 
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light. ^  No  Athenian  combatant  is  ever  represented 
so  much  as  killing  an  antagonist.^  The  allusions  to 
Athens  herself,  or  her  affairs,  are  rare  and  incidental 
What  could  have  induced  an  Ionian  Homer  to  ce- 
lebrate so  many  jEolian  or  Achselin  warriors,  even 
chiefs  of  the  hated  race  of  HeraclidsB*,  as  the  flower 
of  Hellenic  chivalry,  while  the  single  Athenian  hem 
mentioned  by  name,  Menestheus,  is  scarcely  brouglit 
on  the  stage  but  to  be  chid  for  his  backwardnen 
to  the  combat?*  The  consistency  with  which  thi» 
secondary  character  of  the  Athenians  is  maintained 
from  first  to  last  might  indeed  be  adduced  among! 
other  valid  arguments  of  the  unity  of  design  which' 
animates  the  poem ;  or  as  evidence,  at  least,  that  among 
the  rhapsodists  supposed  to  have  contributed  thdf 
atoms  to  its  creation  very  little  can  be  due  to  ft 
genuine  Ionian. 

No  less  pointed  is  the  argument  supplied  by  the 
cursory,  or  even  contemptuous,  mode  in  which,  in 
the  geographical  notices  occurring  in  the  poem,  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  afterwards  called  Ionia,  is  passed 
over.  Here,  again,  there  could  be  no  obligation,  either 
in  propriety  or  custom,  to  such  modesty.  To  have 
dwelt  on  political  revolutions  not  yet  accomplished, 
or  cities  not  yet  founded,  might  have  been  taxed  as 
superfluous,  or  out  of  place.  But,  in  regard  to  the 
localities  or  scenery  around  which  his  own  patriotic 
sympathies  were  concentrated,  silence  or  reserve 
could  as  little  be  expected  on  the  part  of  an  Ionian 
Homer  as  of  a  Mantuan  Virgil.     Yet  the  only  town,  if 

*  The  notice  of  Menestheus  as  a  "good  drill"  (IL  n.  553.),  forit  ii 
little  more  (even  if  the  passage  be  genuine),  can  hardly  form  an  exception. 
'  This  exclusion  is  very  remarkable  in  B.  xn.  331.  sqq. 
^  See  especially  U.  v.  628.  sqq.  ♦  D.  iv.  338. 
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it  already  was  one,  to  the  south  of  the  iEoliah  coast, 
mentioned  in  the  Iliad,  and  that  but  once,  in  the 
catalogue  of  Trojan  allies,  is  Miletus.  Among  the 
islands  no  notice  whatever  occurs  of  Samos.  Chios, 
also  overlooked  in  the  Iliad,  is  once  mentioned  in  the 
Odyssey^,  but  merely  as  a  sea-mark,  and  with  the  far 
from  flattering  epithet  of  "  rugged  Chios."  Such  is 
all  the  celebrity  which  the  supposed  "  bard  of  Chios  " 
has  thought  fit,  amid  plentiful  opportunities,  to  bestow 
opon  his  own  fsivoured  birthplace. 

The  above  considerations,  in  proportion  as  they  in- 
falidate  the  claims  of  the  Ionian  colonies  on  the  poet's 
nativity,  strengthen  those  of  the  neighbouring  jEolia. 
The  argument  indeed  in  favour  of  this  district  com- 
bines, with  the  voice  of  popular  tradition,  an  amount 
of  evidence  derivable  from  Homer's  own  text,  or  from 
bistorical  probability,  such  as  might  hardly  have  been 
expected  in  so  essentially  fabulous  a  case.  In  order 
to  do  justice  to  these  joint  data,  a  few  remarks  will 
be  necesisary  on  the  obscurer  points  which  they  in- 
rolve  in  the  early  colonial  history  of  Greece. 

7.  That  the  legend  of  the  Trojan  war  is  in  so  far  Connexio 
founded  in  fact,  as  to  shadow  forth  a  great  struggle  the^^ojH 
between  the  population  of  the  eastern  and  that  of  the  ^^j*]^^  ^ 
irestern  shore  of  the  iEga^an,  terminating  in  the  ex-  migration 
pulsion  of  the  former  race  from  their  maritime  terri- 
tory, and  its  occupation  by  the  victors,  is  not,  it  is 
believed,  seriously  denied  by  the  more  reasonable  even 
of  those  who  are  least  disposed  to  admit  a  basis  of 
reality  in  Hellenic  fable.     The  establishment  of  civi- 
lised Greek  invaders  among  the  comparatively  bar- 
barous aborigines  of  Libya,  Sicily,  or  parts  of  Italy, 
might  have  been  eflTected  without  any  such  obstinate 

*  III.  170.  sqq, 
TOi*.  II.  *  r  2 
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struggle  as  to  supply  an  important  chf^ter  of  heroic 
tradition.  But  the  submissive  abandonment  of  their 
native  seats,  of  the  fairest  regions  of  Asia  Minor,  by 
a  race  which  all  historical  evidence  implies  had  pre- 
ceded the  Greeks  themselves  in  the  arts  both  of  peace 
and  war,  cannot  be  so  easily  explained.  Whether  or 
no  the  struggle,  as  in  the  poetical  accounts,  lasted  ten 
years ;  whether  the  vanquished  chief  was  called  Priam, 
and  his  conqueror  Agamemnon,  or  by  some  other 
name ;  the  existence  of  the  colonies  seems  to  vouch 
for  the  main  fact,  that  a  body  of  Hellenic  warriors  sub- 
dued, after  an  obstinate  resistance,  the  north-western 
coast  of  Asia  Minor.  This  view  may  be  taken  in 
connexion  with  the  legend  of  the  Iliad,  where  the  suc- 
cessive reduction  of  the  neighbouring  states,  allies  of 
Priam,  constitutes  the  chief  part  of  the  first  nine  years' 
operations  of  the  Greek  army.  Achilles  describes 
himself  as  having  subdued,  inclusive  of  the  isles  of 
Lesbos  and  Scyros  \  no  fewer  than  twenty-three  cities 
or  states,  eleven  by  land  and  twelve  in  maritime  expe- 
ditions^, which  must  have  extended  therefore  to  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  central  theatre  of  war. 
An  obstacle  to  any  such  connexion  of  fiact  and  fable 
may  seem  to  exist  in  the  interval  of  sixty  years  inter- 
posed in  the  accredited  chronology  between  the  ove^ 
throw  of  Priam's  empire  and  the  occupation  of  the 
conquered  territory.  It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that 
so  fine  a  country,  almost  within  sight  of  the  native  land 
of  the  victors,  would  have  been  at  once  so  contemp- 
tuously relinquished  by  them  as  both  that  chronology 
and  the  Homeric  legend  inculcate.  Still  less  pro- 
bable is  it,  that,  had  the  Greeks  been  so  strangely 
indifferent  to  its  value,  its  antient  possessors  would 

^  n.  IX.  129.  271.  GGd.,  xiJL.  326.  sqq.  ^  J\,  ix.  328  sq. 
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ave  allowed  it  to  lie  waste  durinor  several  irenera- 
ions.  It  would  undoubtedly  have  been  reoccupied,  its 
owns  rebuilt  and  refortified,  to  the  extent  sufficient 
0  oppose  at  least  as  fonnidable  a  resistance  as  before 
0  a  more  limited  and  less  warlike  bodv  of  invaders. 
io  such  second  struggle,  however,  is  recorded. 
rhe  tradition,  therefore,  which  describes  the  Greeks 
IS  returning  in  mass,  after  the  fall  of  the  city, 
o  their  native  land,  must  be  considered  but  as  a 
K)etical  sequel  to  the  purely  poetical  account  which 
^presents  the  expedition  as  undertaken  for  the 
ole  purpose  of  recovering  Helen.  In  the  actual 
sourse  of  events  of  which  notice  is  still  extant  in 
:lassical  authors  \  it  may  be  presumed  that  the 
froad,  if  not  at  first  fully  colonised,  was  at  least 
occupied  by  the  victors  until  the  vicissitudes  of 
he  mother  country  led  to  the  complete  establish- 
nent  of  the  states  of  the  ^-Eolian  confederacv.  The 
lold  thus  obtained  on  the  line  of  coast  would  afford 
)pportunity  for  the  subsequent  extension  of  Hellenic 
settlement,  and  the  Ionian  colonies  followed  in  the 
nrake  of  their  kinsmen  to  the  northward. 

8.  This  view   of  the  original   settlement   of  the  jeoI 
iEolian  states  strengthens  their  claim  to  be  considered  f^^ongof 
the  mother  country  of  Homer.     Assuming  his  own  Homer. 

*  JEschjIus,  Eumen.  398.  Pindar  (Xem.  xi.  45.)  and  the  prevail- 
ing tradition  (Strab.  xm.  p.  582.  621.;  conf.  ix.  p.  402.;  Ilellanic.  frg. 
114.  Did.)  describe  the  .^i^lian  migration  as  led  bj  Orestes,  son  of 
Agamemnon;  other  inferior  authorities  hj  Penthilus,  son  of  Orestes. 
Conf.  Clint.  Fast.  Hell.  vol.  i.  p.  103.  In  each  case  it  may  be  asked  * 
Whj  should  colonies  from  Boeotia  and  the  neif^hbouring  districts  have 
Klected,  even  in  the  legend,  a  Pelopidan  leader,  but  that  the  title  bj 
conquest  to  the  new  territory,  in  the  same  legend,  rested  with  the 
Pelopidan  dynasty  ?  The  traditions  of  the  Nosti,  Hesiod,  and  Callinus 
ilso  allude  to  Greek  settlements  in  Ionia  immediately  after  the  fall  of 
Troy.  Dlintz.  fragm.  p.  23. ;  Marcksch.  fragm.  lies.  187.;  Bach.  Callin. 
trg.  7. ;  conf.  Pausanias,  vii.  ii.  4. 
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ancestors  to  have  been  among  the  first  occupants  of 
the  conquered  region,  he  would  have  been  nourished 
in  the  midst  of  the  objects  and  associations  best  cal- 
culated to  inspire  him  with  ardour  for  the  subject  he 
has  selected.  The  arguments  urged  above  against 
the  pretensions  of  Ionia,  from  the  poet's  ignorance  of, 
or  indifference  to,  Ionian  localities,  are  here  accord*  : 
ingly  all  reversed.  Every  page  of  the  Iliad  betrays  I 
a  minute  knowledge  of  the  scenery  of  the  Troad. 
Not  merely  the  general  outline  of  the  landscape ;  hills, 
valleys,  plains,  headlands ;  but  the  gardens,  fountains, 
and  washing-troughs,  in  the  environs  of  the  destroyed 
city;  the  carriage-road,  the  beech  trees,  the  fig 
groves ;  the  fords  of  the  rivers,  the  tombs  and  land- 
marks of  the  plain,  are  exhibited  in  the  poet's  de- 
scriptions with  a  native  simplicity  of  eflFect  which 
shows  it  to  be  a  real  Troad  with  which  his  own  mind 
was  identified,  not  the  mere  image  of  a  foreign 
region  which  he  celebrates.  We  have  already  seen 
that,  although  the  whole  country  afterwards  called 
Ionia  is  included  in  his  Trojan  Catalogue,  not  a 
single  city  of  that  country,  with  the  doubtful  excep- 
tion of  Miletus,  is  mentioned  by  name.  The  towns, 
on  the  other  hand,  of  the  comparatively  narrow 
district  of  Mount  Ida,  extending  along  the  Hellespont 
and  the  neighbouring  shore  of  Propontis,  are  enu- 
merated to  the  amount  of  twenty  and  upwards,  in- 
cluding those  previously  destroyed  by  Achilles,  or 
incidentally  mentioned  in  other  parts  of  the  poem. 
Many  of  their  names  are  identical  with  those  of  cities 
afterwards  known  as  members  of  the  ^olian  con- 
federacy ;  and  although,  no  doubt,  the  Greek  settlers 
may,,  in  some  instances,  have  retained  the  antient 
titles  of  Asiatic  localities,  yet  in  other  cases,  especially 
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Nrhere  the  names  are  of  pure  Greek  formation,  it 
nay  safely  be  assumed  that  the  ^olian  poet  has 
ivailed  himself  of  the  joint  opportunity  which  purely 
£olian  names  afforded  him,  of  both  swelling  his  Trojan 
[Catalogue,  and  doing  honour  to  his  native  district. 
Mother  curious  evidence  of  Homer's  ^olian  pre- 
iilections  exists  in  the  circumstance,  already  noticed, 
3f  the  importance  attached  by  him  in  the  Iliad  to  the 
lestinies  of  ^neas  and  his  race,  as  future  sovereigns 
jf  a  remnant  of  the  Trojans,  after  the  destruction 
y£  Priam's  city  and  empire.  There  are,  accordingly, 
few  facts  of  the  kind  better  attested,  than  that  the 
ralers  of  several  states  in  this  same  region  of  Ida 
isserted  and  enjoyed,  from  the  remotest  period,  the 
bonour  of  a  traditional  descent  from  the  Dardanian 
bero."  Among  those  states,  Gergithes,  on  the  north 
lide  of  the  mountain,  advanced  a  more  especial  claim 
to  this  honour.  Hence  it  is,  no  doubt,  that  we  find 
that  community,  though  not  mentioned  by  Homer  as 
I  Trojan  city,  celebrated  by  him  indirectly,  and  by 
inticipation,  in  the  name  of  Gorgythion,  a  son  of 
Priam.  In  the  same  way  the  name  of  another  later 
£olian  locality,  Cebrene,  is  poetically  forestalled  by 
that  of  Cebriones,  a  still  more  distinguished  member 
of  the  Trojan  royal  family.^ 

While  the  iEolian  tradition,  as  thus  extending  to 
the  earliest  Greek  colonists,  has  the  advantage  of  giving 
a  wide  latitude  to  reasonable  conjecture  as  to  the 
precise  epoch  at  which  Homer  may  have  flourished, 
it  also  escapes  the  objection  urged  by  the  followers  of 
Crates  against  the  Ionian  theory  from  the  poet's  want 
of  sympathy  with  the  victims  of  the  Dorian  invasion, 

■  See  E.  O.  MiilJer,  in  Claas.  Journ.  vol.  xxvi.  p.  31 1. ;  Grote,  Hist,  of 

i}r,  Tol.  I.  p.  427.  sqq. 

*  n.  Till.  302.  318.  alibi. 
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or  from  his  ungrateful  neglect  or  contempt  of  their 
Attic  benefactors.  To  the  colonists  from  Boeotia  or 
Thessaly,  already  settled  in  Asia,  the '  revolutions  of 
Southern  Greece  were  matters  of  comparative  in- 
difference. Such  incidental  allusions  as  that  placed 
in  the  mouth  of  Juno,  to  the  three  Peloponnesian 
cities,  were  as  much  as  could  reasonably  be  expected 
from  an  jEolian  poet. 

The  picture  of  Greece  presented  in  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey,  the  descriptions  they  contain  of  the 
component  elements  of  the  victorious  army  and  of 
its  leading  heroes,  also  abundantly  betray  JEolian 
feelings  and  predilections.  It  was  a  nice  question  j 
among  the  antient  critics,  why  Homer  should  have  \ 
commenced  his  catalogue  with  Boeotia.^  The  question, 
as  treated  by  them,  seems  frivolous,  owing  to  the 
frivolity  of  the  attempts  at  its  solution ;  but,  weighed 
on  more  critical  grounds,  it  is  not  so  superfluous  as 
it  appears.  Modern  commentators^  have  also  ex- 
pressed surprise  that  an  "  Ionian  poet "  should  have 
been  at  pains  to  assign  so  great  a  prominence  to  this 
district,  and  enumerate  its  cities  in  greater  detail  than 
those  of  any  other  part  of  Greece,  while  the  cities  of 
Attica  itself,  the  metropolitan  state  of  the  Ionian 
colonies,  are  passed  over  unnoticed  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  capital.  The  mystery  is  explained 
by  the  consideration  that  Boeotia,  in  her  turn,  claimed 
and  enjoyed,  in  after  ages,  the  undisputed  honours 
of  metropolitan  state  of  the  jEolian  confederacy.^ 
It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  she  should  be  placed, 
by  the  JEolian  poet,  in  the  van  of  the  host  by  whom 
the   country  had  been   subdued.     The  prominence 

>  ScholL  ad  U.  n.  494.  «  Heyne,  Obs.  ad  D.  ii.  508. 

'  Thuc.  vu.  57.,  vm.  100.,  m.  2. ;  conf.  SchoL  ad  1. ;  Strab.  ix.  p.  402. 
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given  to  individual  heroes  of  -Solian  blood  is  also 
remarkable.  The  protagonist  of  each  poem  is  of  that 
race,  as  are  four  of  the  seven  chiefs  of  first  rank 
before  Troy,  Achilles,  Ulysses,  Nestor,  Diomed. 
The  ascendancy  of  ^olian  associations  may  also  be 
traced  in  the  chief  episodical  narratives  of  each  poem. 
Such  are  the  histories  of  Bellerophon  and  Meleager 
in  the  Iliad,  and  the  adventures  of  Theoclymenus  in 
the  Odyssey.  This  latter  episode,  indeed,  from  its 
very  slender  connexion  with  the  main  action  of  the 
poem,  might  almost  appear  to  have  been  specially 
intended  to  confer  honour  on  the  Melampodian  family, 
whose  -Solo-Boeotian  claims  to  celebrity  have  also 
been  recognised  by  Hesiod  in  a  separate  poem  in 
their  honour.  In  the  personages  most  prominently 
put  forward  in  the  Necromancy  of  the  Odyssey  the 
same  partiality  is  observable.  Of  the  seven  heroines 
first  introduced,  on  whose  history  so  pointed  an  at- 
tention is  bestowed,  six  are  jEolians :  Tyro,  ancestress 
of  the  chief  families  of  Southern  Thessaly ;  Chloris,  the 
wife  of  Neleus ;  Iphimedea,  the  mother  of  the  AloidaB  ; 
and  three  illustrious  Boeotian  dames,  Antiope,  Alc- 
mena,  and  Epicasta.  The  sad  destiny  of  the  latter 
heroine,  conjointly  with  that  of  her  son  (Edipus,  is 
also  concisely  but  circumstantially  described.  Leda 
alone,  among  the  rest,  as  the  mother  of  Helen  and 
the  Dioscuri,  is  honoured  with  any  detailed  notice. 
Of  the  only  three  heroes  whose  torments  are  de- 
scribed, two  are  -Solians,  Tityus  a  Boeotian  giant, 
and  Sisyphus  son  of  the  eponyme  patriarch  of  the 
jEolian  race.  Homer,  like  Dante  ^,  exults  in  the  cele- 
brity enjoyed  by  his  nation  even  in  hell. 

'  GrodI . . .  poich^  sei  si  grandc, 
Che  per  mare  c  per  terra  batti  V  ali, 
£  per  lo  inferno  il  tuo  nome  si  spande  I 
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I  age  9.  In  the  popular  adjustment  of  the  JEolian  legend, 

^J^     Cuma,  founded  in  1033  B.  c,  was  the  city  where  the 
iptions     poet's  family  first  settled.     Smyrna,  founded  in  1015 

Dannen.    *^  •'  •         •  i      tt 

B.  c.  by  Cumseans,  was  the  place  of  his  birth.^  He 
could  not,  therefore,  on  this  basis,  have  been  born 
prior  to  the  latter  date,  or  about  ninety  years*  after 
the  Dorian  invasion.  This  account  seems  to  be  but 
a  figurative  adaptation  of  the  poet's  nativity  to  his 
supposed  character  and  circumstances.  For  the 
most  illustrious  of  ^Eolia's  sons,  Smyrna,  the  chief 
city  of  the  confederacy,  was  naturally  selected  as 
birthplace.  Cuma,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  first 
-Eolian  city  which  attained  celebrity,  and  mother  of 
Smjnrna,  no  less  readily  suggested  itself  as  the  earliest 
Asiatic  seat  of  his  ancestors.  It  was  also  the  ascer- 
tained seat  of  the  family  of  Hesiod,  a  circumstance 
not,  probably,  without  influence  in  the  selection. 
The  only  historical  inference  to  be  derived  from  this 
arrangement  is,  the  inveteracy  of  the  tradition  re- 
lative to  Homer's  ^olian  origin.  Any  more  critical 
attempt  to  elucidate  his  age^  must  depend  mainly  on 
a  comparison  of  the  state  of  manners  described  in  his 
poems,  with  that  which  prevailed  at  the  later  period 
when  historical  light  begins  to  shine  somewhat  more 
clearly  on  the  affairs  of  Greece,  towards  the  first 
Olympiad,  or  the  year  776  B.C.  The  interval  of 
years  which  a  fair  estimate  of  the  difference  in  the 
two  states  of  society  warrants  our  interposing  between 
the  periods  in  which  they  respectively  prevailed, 
added  to  776,  the  year  of  the  first  Olympiad,  will 
give  the  less  certain  date  of  which  we  are  in  search. 

»  Clint.  Fast.  Hell.  vol.  t.  p.  140. ;  conf.  105. 

'  For  the  multitude  of  conflicting  opinions,  or  rather  random  con- 
jectures, of  the  antients  on  this  subject,  see  Clint.  Fast.  Hell.  toI.  i. 
p.  145.  sqq. 
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The  main  characteristics  of  the  state  of  manners 
depicted  by  Homer  are  all  more  or  less  connected 
with  the  form  of  government  which  he  describes. 
This  may  be  defined  as  a  combination  of  the  feudal 
and  patriarchal  systems,  such  as  prevailed  in  various 
countries  of  modem  Europe  even  within  a  recent 
period.  In  heroic  Greece,  as  in  the  modem  middle 
ages,  chiefs  of  inferior  degree,  while  paying  alle- 
giance by  service  or  tribute  to  some  other  potentate 
of  higher  rank,  enjoyed  a  royal  supremacy  in  their 
own  district.  The  dominions  of  Agamemnon,  for 
example,  are  described,  in  general  terms,  as  com- 
prehending all  Peloponnesus  (''Argos")  and  many 
islands-^  Yet,  in  the  Catalogue  and  other  more 
specific  notices  of  the  separate  states  of  the  con- 
federacy, the  territories  of  Menelaus,  Nestor,  and 
Diomed  occupy  a  much  larger  portion  of  the  penin- 
sula than  the  share  allotted  to  Agamemnon ;  nor  is 
any  island  whatever  specified  as  belonging  to  the 
latter  king.  This  supreme  sovereignty,  therefore,  was 
but  a  species  of  feudal  lordship^  exercised  by  him  over 
the  peninsula  and  its  dependancies.  The  following 
cases  may  be  adduced  in  closer  illustration.  Among 
the  gifts  offered  by  the  repentant  "  King  of  Men ' 
to  Achilles  were  seven  cities  in  the  Pylian  Gulf,  *'  in- 
habited by  men  of  substance,  who  would  honour  him 
with  tribute  as  their  liege  lord."^  These  cities  lay 
widely  detached  from  the  territory  of  Agamemnon, 
between  the  dominions   of    Menelaus  and   Nestor. 

"  n.  n.  108. 

'  Traces  of  this  supremacy  may  be  recognised  in  the  legend  of  I^ndar 
(Pjth.  XI.  48.,  Nem.  xi.  44.),  Stesichorus,  and  Simonidcs  (Schol.  ad 
£iirip.  Orest.  46.),  which  placed  the  royal  residence  of  Agamemnon  at 
Lacedsemon;  conf.  Fausan.  ui.  xix.  5.;  Muller,  Orchom.  2d  ed.  p.  313. 

'  n.  IX.  149. 
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Hence,  probably,  why  they  are  omitted  in  the  Cata- 
logue. They  could  neither  be  politically  comprehended 
in  the  districts  of  Lacedsemon  or  Pylos,  nor  geogra- 
phically in  the  proper  dominions  of  Agamemnon ;  nor 
were  they  sufficiently  important  to  constitute  a  section 
by  themselves.  They  sent,  however,  their  contingent 
to  the  war,  as  appears  by  the  passage^  where  two 
warriors  slain  by  -^neas  are  described  as  sons  of 
Diodes  of  Pherae,  one  of  the  seven  communities.  By 
this  same  Diodes  Telemachus  is  hospitably  entertained 
at  Pherae,  on  his  journey  from  Pylos  to  Lacedaemon.^ 
Diodes  was,  therefore,  a  petty  prince,  exercising 
sovereign  authority  in  his  own  state,  but  paying 
allegiance  and  tribute  to  Agamemnon,  who  offers  to 
make  over  these  rights  with  the  hand  of  his  daughter 
to  Achilles.  In  the  same  way  Phoenix  was  invested 
by  Peleus  with  the  feudal  sovereignty  of  a  province 
of  his  dominions^ ;  and  Menelaus  expresses  his  in- 
tention of  paying  his  debt  of  gratitude  to  Ulysses 
in  the  same  substantial  manner.^  From  the  historical 
details  of  the  Odyssey^  it  is  also  evident  that  the 
leading  suitors  were  petty  princes  under  the  feudal 
supremacy  of  the  Laertian  family.  Priam  is  described 
as  lord  of  the  whole  region  of  Phrygia  between  the 
Hellespont  and  Lesbos,  inclusive  of  that  island.^  Yet 
the  numerous  chiefs  of  those  countries,  whose  troops 
swelled  the  Trojan  forces,  exercise,  each  in  his  own 
locality,  a  sovereign  sway.  This  higher  imperial 
class  of  royal  authority  is  apostrophised  by  the  poet 
in  terms  indicating  the  deep  reverence,  almost 
amounting  to  rdigious  veneration^,  with  which,  both 

»  n.  V.  641.  sqq.  *  Od.  m.  488.,  xv.  186.  »  ^^  ^^  433 

*  Od.  IV.  174.  «  I.  894. ;  conf.  vin.  390.  ^  n.  ^xiv.  544.  sqq. 

'  n.  n.  204.,  IX.  98.,  xn.  212. ;  Od.  xyi.  401.  alibi. 
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in  his  own  and  the  public  estimation,  it  was  con- 
templated; and  which  contrast  curiously  with  the 
equally  strong  sentiments  of  reprobation  or  contempt 
entertained  for  the  same  dignity  during  the  republican 
ages  of  Greece. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  this  state  of  society  in 
the  promotion  of  heroic  poetry  are  obvious.  While 
the  amplest  scope  was  afforded  to  the  martial 
energies  of  the  dominant  order,  its  members  were 
subjected  at  the  same  time  to  such  an  amount  of 
control,  civil  or  military,  as  to  prevent  their  spirit 
of  chivalrous  rivalry  from  degenerating  into  lawless 
violence.  Each  considerable  landholder  was  in  his 
own  sphere  a  king  and  general.  A  dispute  between 
two  neighbours  about  a  right  of  pasture,  which  in 
other  times  would  be  settled  by  a  law-plea,  gave  rise 
to  a  warlike  adventure,  celebrated  by  a  heroic  ballad. 
But  the  same  rival  powers  were  not  the  less  readily 
united  under  the  coyimon  bond  of  patriotism  and 
feudal  allegiance,  in  the  prosecution  of  great  enter- 
prises supplying  subjects  for  a  higher  class  of  min- 
strelsy. 

The  only  occupations  generally  followed  by  the 
upper  class,  besides  war  and  navigation,  were  those 
of  rural  and  domestic  economy.  Hence  the  per- 
formance of  offices  considered  in  more  advanced 
stages  of  social  culture  as  menial  and  humiliating 
was,  to  Homer's  heroes,  not  only  useful  employ- 
ment but  pleasurable  pastime.  The  same  hand 
which  wielded  the  sceptre  was  not  ashamed  to  assist 
as  mason  or  joiner  in  the  structure  of  the  royal 
dwelling,  or  even  as  butcher  or  cook  in  the  sucrificul 
rites.  The  king's  son  tended  the  flocks,  and  the 
princesses  helped  their  maidens  to  wash  the  family 
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linen.  An  action  which  it  was  not  beneath  the 
dignity  of  a  king  to  perform,  it  was  not  d^rading  m 
the  Epic  Muse  to  celebrate ;  and  our  sympathy  with 
the  genius  of  the  poet's  age,  as  much  as  the  brilliancy 
of  his  own  descriptions,  causes  us  to  enjoy,  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  every-day  life  of  his  heroes,  much  that 
would  be  offensive  or  ridiculous  in  a  poem  of  the 
present  day.  Similar  is  the  case  with  the  language 
of  those  heroes.  Whether  in  familiar  discourse  or 
fierce  altercation,  the  oratory  of  men  neither  afraid 
nor  ashamed  to  call  things  by  their  real  names  must 
always  possess  a  power  of  dramatic  effect,  for  which 
no  studied  refinement  of  modem  poetical  rhetoric 
can  compensate. 

10.  Before  adopting  this  picture  of  society  as  a  cri- 
,  terion  for  estimating  the  age  of  its  author,  a  question  of 
^f  some  importance  occurs :  How  far  is  that  picture  to 
^  be  considered  as  exhibiting  the  manners  of  the  poet's 
own  times,  how  far  those  of  th^  times  which  he  cele- 
brates. There  are  probably  few  students  of  Homer 
to  whom,  from  the  day  when  his  poems  were  first 
placed  in  their  hands  as  a  subject  of  schoolboy  task, 
until  the  question  was  forced  on  their  attention 
as  a  point  of  critical  discussion,  it  has  ever  occur- 
red to  doubt  that  his  sketches  of  life  were  borrowed 
from  the  reality.  There  is  an  artless  truthful  sin- 
cerity about  them  which  appears  altogether  beyond 
the  mechanical  skill  of  a  retoucher  of  old  and  faded 
portraits.  Many  poets  and  romance  writers  of  civi- 
lised ages  have,  it  is  true,  succeeded,  by  a  happy 
combination  of  antiquarian  research  and  illustrative 
talent,  in  dressing  up  such  pictures  in  colours  so 
plausible  as  to  produce  a  lively  impression  of  their 
reality.   Still  there  remains  a  wide  difference  between 
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and  those  traDsmitted  by  contemporary  authors ; 
sen  the  elaborate  compositions  of  IV^ter  Scott, 
he  original  sketches  of  YiUani  or  Froissart.  But 
Lich  studied  arts  of  the  literary  antiquary  were 
reign  to  the  genius  of  Homer  as  the  means  for 
exercise  were  beyond  his  reach, 
sential,  however,  as  it  may  be  to  the  poetical 
)  of  such  descriptions,  that  they  should  be 
)wed  from  real  life,  it  is  by  no  means  so  indis- 
ible  that  they  should  represent  the  manners  of 
period  described.  The  difference  between  the 
iption  and  the  reality  could,  in  the  present  case, 
e  most  be  but  trifling :  and  Homer's  investment 
e  warriors  of  Trojan  times  with  the  habits  of  his 
seems  certainly  both  more  consistent  with  his 
is  and  more  conducive  to  the  poetical  spirit  of 
narrative,  than  any  attempt  to  embody  anti- 
ian  speculations  as  to  the  changes  which  might 
taken  place. 

le  chief  objection  urged  to  the  admission  of  such 
ine  truthfulness  in  his  descriptions  has  been  the 
laly  observable  in  some  of  their  details;  the 
•asts  of  rudeness  and  refinement,  luxury  and  fru- 
V.  in  the  habits  of  his  heroes.     Some  commenta- 

I    7 

have  supposed  that,  in  these  symptoms  of  more 
iced  politeness,  he  artlessly  represents  the  state  of 
by  with  which  he  was  himself  familiar ;  while,  in 
ider  pictures,  he  attempts  to  transplant  his  read- 
nto  that  of  a  former  generation.  Others  would 
ver  in  the  former  class  of  passages  argument  of 
•ent  authorship.  Both  inferences  are  equally 
;ious.  Such  contrasts  are  the  usual  characteris- 
)f  a  comparatively  barbarous  state  of  society  ad- 
ing  in  civilisation.     The  refinements  or  luxuries 
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introduced  from  abroad  cannot  fail,  in  every  such 
case,  to  appear  in  marked  contrast  to  the  rudeness 
on  which  they  are  engrafted ;  especially  to  the  eye 
accustomed  to  judge  by  the  standard  of  a  fuUy 
civilised  age,  where  aU  such  anomalies  are  smooths! 
down  in  the  general  polish  of  the  social  fabric. 
The  same  thing  is  exemplified,  under  very  similar 
features,  in  the  habits  of  the  antient  tribes  of  Pa- 
lestine, as  portrayed  in  the  Mosaic  writings.^  In 
Greece,  a  country  farther  removed  from  the  great 
fountain-heads  of  Oriental  culture,  the  anomaly 
would  naturally  be  more  marked.  Nor  could  it  fail 
to  be  greatly  exaggerated  in  poetical  description.  A 
popular  poet  had  no  inducement  to  diguise  the  ordi- 
nary social  habits  of  his  day,  even  where  capable  of 
such  treatment.  Princes  tending  their  flocks,  or 
princesses  acting  the  laundress,  were  matters  of  fact 
rather  than  subjects  of  fictitious  embellishment.  But 
the  palace  of  a  wealthy  king,  its  furniture,  or  the 
decoration  of  his  person  and  table,  homely  as  they 
might  have  appeared  in  the  age  of  the  Ptolemies, 
were  wonderful  in  the  eyes  of  the  poet's  contempo- 
raries. They  afforded,  by  consequence,  material  for 
such  poetical  enlargement  as  renders  them  the  more 
apparently  inconsistent  with  the  simple  domestic 
habits  of  the  proprietor.  There  can  also  be  little 
doubt  that  the  whole,  or  a  very  large  portion,  of  the 
nobler  works  of  art  described  in  the  poems  were  of 
foreign   importation.^     As   such   they   are,   in   fact, 

*  The  contrast  appears  in  still  more  striking,  even  grotesque,  forms, 
between  the  native  habits  of  the  North  American  Indians,  or  other  tribes 
of  savages  in  modern  times,  and  the  European  arts  and  luxuries  with 
which  they  have  been  made  familiar. 

*  See  Hirt,  Amalthea,  vol.  ii.  p.  52. ;  who,  however,  goes  too  far  in 
assuming  that  the  same  arts  were  not  practised  in  Greece.    In  our  own 
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ecified  in  many  cases  by  the  poet.     Even,  there- 
•e,  without  any  exaggeration,  they  would  broadly 
ntrast  with  the  more  homely  produce  of  native 
mufacture.    Of  the  degree,  however,  to  which  these 
scriptions  really  are  exaggerated,  the  episodes  of 
3  Shield  of  Achilles,  of  the  Palace  and  (Jardens 
Alcinous,  and  others,  afford  abundant  evidence; 
ich  of  the  splendour  which  here  dazzles  being  not 
ly  of  a  marvellous  but  a  supernatural  character. 
11.  In  reverting  to  the  main  question,  as  to  the  Result 
ht  reflected  by  the  above  picture  of  manners  on  to^hu'jEo- 
3  epoch  at  which  its  author  flourished,  one  cannot  ^*^  ^^^ 

I  to  be  struck  with  the  dificrence  between  the 
TO  of  political  government  which  he  portrays  and 
stt  which  prevailed  in  Greece  from  the  earliest 
wn  of  authentic  history,  about  or  prior  to  the  com- 
sncement  of  the  Olympic  sera.  At  that  period,  with 
3  exception  of  a  few  chiefly  Dorian  states  of  Pelo- 
nnesus,  where  the  name  and  rank  of  king,  though 

II  maintained,  no  longer  represented  the  former 
wers  of  royalty,  monarchal  rule  was  extinct  through- 
t  Greece  and  its  dependancies.  Republicanism,  in 
various  modifications,  was  every  where  recognised 
the  legitimate  form  of  government ;  and  in  many, 
jecially  the  Asiatic  states,  the  spirit  of  party,  with 

its  machinery  and  terminology,  was  fully  matured, 
le  efficient,  if  not  the  immediate  cause  of  this  re- 
lution,   was  the   general  break  up  in  the  social 

lieral  romance,  Engluh  crusaders  are  generally  armed  with  "  Damas- 
blades,^  and  modem  German  novelists  adorn  their  heroines  with 
isian  jewellery ;  but  it  does  not  follow  in  the  one  case  that  there  were 
fwords  made  in  England  in  the  thirteenth  century,  or  in  the  other 
t  there  are  now  no  jewellers  in  Berlin  or  Dresden.  Native  artists 
led  in  working  the  precious  metals  are  frequently  alluded  to  in  both 
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fabric  of  the  confederacy,  and  the  changes  in  its 
population,  consequent  on  the  Dorian  occupation  of 
Peloponnesus.  While  in  that  peninsula  the  royal 
dignity  continued  to  exist  without  regal  power,  in 
Attica  and  the  Boeotian  states  it  speedily  disappeared 
both  in  name  and  substance.  It  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  the  republican  principle  was  also  about 
the  same  time  largely  developed,  though  at  first  pro- 
bably under  aristocratic  forms,  in  the  Ionian  colonies 
founded  under  the  auspices  of  the  Athenian  leaders 
who  had  aided  in  abolishing  or  limiting  the  royal 
authority  at  home.  Bodies  of  enterprising  men,  col- 
lected from  different  regions  for  the  express  purpose 
of  colonisation,  or  to  escape  oppression  in  their  native 
seats,  would,  on  occupjdng  a  new  country  on  the 
more  or  less  equal  footing  of  independant  adventurers, 
be  the  more  keenly  alive  to  the  charm  of  popular  in- 
stitutions. There  exists,  accordingly,  no  historical 
trace  of  royalty,  in  the  Homeric  sense,  in  these 
colonies.^ 

The  presumption  that  this  important  revolution 
in  the  political  state  of  the  Greeks  was  complete 
not  long  after  the  Dorian  invasion,  if  not  sufficient 
inducement  to  place  the  poet's  epoch  prior  to  that 
event,  is  at  least  an  argument  for  carrying  it  as 
far  back  as  were  otherwise  consistent  with  proba- 
bility. The  inference  here,  as  before,  is  favourable 
to  the  claims  of  the  JEolian  colonies  on  his  na- 
tivity. These  settlements,  as  dating  prior  to  the 
revolution  in  the  mother  country  in  which  the 
above  political  changes  originated,  and  formed  under 
leaders  boasting  descent  from  the  princes  by  whom 

See  Appendix  F. 
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he  new  territory  had  been  conquered,  would  be 
iely  to  adhere  longer  and  more  closely  to  the  old 
atriarchal  system  in  the  form  exhibited  in  the  poet's 
ascriptions. 

The  argument  in  favour  of  Homer's  antiquity  deriv- 
ble  from  the  social  habits  of  his  heroes,  though  not 
dthout  its  weight,  is  less  pointed.  The  changes  in 
be  domestic  manners  of  Greece  during  this  period 
rere  apparently  less  rapid  than  those  in  her  political 
ovemment.  Traces  of  the  same  homely  simplicity 
lay  be  discovered  among  the  higher  class  down  to  a 
omparatively  late  epoch.^  But  here  again  the  in- 
srence,  in  so  far  as  it  reaches,  is  unfavourable  to 
be  pretensions  of  the  lonians,  as  the  part  of  the 
ation  where  the  old  patriarchal  habits,  with  the 
icrease  of  maritime  trade  and  more  extended  inter- 
ourse  with  Asia,  were  most  rapidly  effaced. 

But  the  same  traditional  evidence  which  constrains  Promui- 
8  to  award  the  honour  of  the  poet's  birthplace  to  prewJ^e^ 
Eolia  secures  to  the  Ionian  states,  by  equally  valid  ®*'°"  ^f  ^" 

'       ./         jL  J  poems  iQ 

ight,  that  of  having  most  zealously  cultivated  and  ^on^- 
^reserved  the  fruits  of  his  genius,  and  extended  the 
ehool  of  poetry  founded  by  him  through  its  various 
amifications  of  Homerids,  Cyclic  poets,  and  hymno- 
;raphers.  This  adoption  or  appropriation  of  his 
ftuse,  the  second  important  stage  in  the  "  Life  of 
lomer,"  was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  subsequent 
onian  ascendancy  in  power,  wealth,  and  influence, 
nd  is  no  less  distinctly  shadowed  forth  in  the  tra- 
ition  of  his  subsequent  wanderings.      His  offer  to 

'  Of  the  palace  hall  of  the  king  of  Macedon,  see  Herodot.  viii.  cxxxvii. ; 
'  Melissa,  wife  of  Periander  of  Corinth,  serving  drink  to  her  futher*s 
Ewurers,  Athen.  Deipn.  xm.  p.  589. ;  of  Clcobuline  washing  the  feet  of 
T  father^s  guests,  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iv.  p.  523. 
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settle  in  Cuma,  so  ungraciously  declined  by  its  citi- 
zens, and  ultimate  prosperous  domicile  and  marriage 
in  Chios,  are  a  plain  figure  of  the  transfer  of*  the 
chief  credit  and  popularity  of  his  poems  from  his 
native  region  to  the  latter  city  and  coast.  Hence, 
too,  may  be  explained  how,  in  every  version  of  the 
legend,  he  dies  and  is  buried  in  the  isle  of  los.^ 
This  locality,  so  insignificant  unless  as  connected 
-with  the  legend  of  Homer,  evidently  appears  in  that 
legend  as  the  eponyme  of  Ionian  colonisation;  an 
honour  which  seems  to  have  attached  to  it,  both  in 
right  of  its  name,  and  as  the  first  Ionian  land  visited 
by  the  sons  of  Codrus  on  crossing  the  -^gsean.* 
II w  per-  12.  In  so  far  as   the  personal  lot  of  the  poet, 

rmcte/and    thc  degree  of  honour,  fame,  or  other  worldly  bless- 
InuitJ^'  ings,  he  may  have  enjoyed,  or  the  adverse  destiny 
^y  *;«•        to  which  he  may  have  been  subjected,  can  reason- 
ably be  tested  by  the  same  internal  data  supplied 
by  his  works,  the  inference  must  be  that  he  was 
a  prosperous  man.     Poetical  genius  is  there  repre- 
sented  as   a  passport  to   honour  and  emoluments. 
Every  princely  establishment   maintained  a  profes- 
sional minstrel,  a  habitual  guest  at  the  royal  table, 
and  who,  if  not  invested  with  the  attributes  of  sanc- 
tity, as  his  familiar  epithet  of  divine  might  import, 
appears  to  have  occasionally  combined  with  the  cha- 
racter of  poet  that  of  sage,  or  even  minister  of  state.  1 
Agamemnon,  on  his  departure  for  Troy,  consigns  his  - 
youthful  wife,  Clytemnestra,  to  the  guardianship  of  a  . 
bard.     By  his  influence  and  authority,  so  long  as  he  ] 
lived,  she  was  preserved  from  pollution.     Through  : 
his  destruction  alone,  iEgisthus  was  enabled  to  ac- 

*  From  Scjlax  (Perip.  ed.  Klausen,  69.)  dowiiwai*d8. 
«  Vit.  Horn.  Plut  I.  111. 
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oomplish   his    pernicious  purpose.^      That    Homer, 
therefore,  as  the   prince   of  the  fraternity,  largely 
partook  of  its  privileges,   can  hardly  be   doubted. 
Both  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  amid  all  their  lively  sallies 
of  passion  and  feeling,  also  display  a  placid  tone  of 
general  sentiment,  bespeaking  a  mind  at  ease  with 
Itself  and  contented  with  its  lot.     Here,  however,  his 
own   testimony  stands   in   somewhat    strange   con- 
trast with  the  more    popular  accounts  of  his  life 
current  in  later  ages,  where  he  appears  as  a  distressed 
wanderer,  whose  talents  barely  suffice  to  procure 
[    him  a  precarious  subsistence,  extorted  as  much  per- 
haps by  compassion  for  his  lot,  as  admiration  of  his 
genius.      There  occur  indeed,   some  more  favour- 
•   able  versions  of  this  chapter  of  his  history.     The 
,   aothor  of  the  joint  biography  of  Homer  and  Hesiod 
represents  the  former  as  a  wandering   bard  it  is 
true,   but  as   one   highly  honoured,   and   at   times 
munificently  rewarded.     The  dismal  account  of  his 
earlier  adventures   is  also,   in  the  -^olian   legend, 
relieved  by  his  attainment,  at  the  close  of  life,  of 
a  competence  and  settled  residence  at  Chios ;  while 
;    Proclus,    without    entering    into    details,    observes 
'    with  some  simplicity,  but  not  without  plausibility, 
I    that  "Homer  must  have  been  a  man  of  no  mean 
i    labstance  to  have  visited  so  many  countries   at  a 
period  when  travelling  must  have  been  so  expensive." 
L  Plato,  on  the  other  hand,  alludes  to  his  lot  as  that  of 
;  the  humblest  itinerant  minstrel,  exposed,  even  on  the 
^  part  of  his  patrons,  to  frequent   neglect  and  con- 
1  tamely.^     The  antiquity  and  popularity  of  this  more 

I       >  Od.  m.  267.  sqq. 

I        •  De  Repub.  p.  600. ;  conf.  Paus.  i.  ii.  3. ;  Dio.  Chrys.  Or.  xi.  p.  311.  ed. 

'    Rebk. 
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gloomy  view  of  his  histoiy  are  in  some  d^ree  voachel 
for  by  the  extant  epigrams  ascribed  to  himself,  ii 
which  he  complains  of  his  unhi^pj  £ite,  and  sdg* 
matises  those  who  by  their  unkind  treatment  had 
helped  to  embitter  it.^  Several  of  these  prodacdoDS 
appear,  by  reference  both  to  thdr  style  and  matto*, 
to  (lute  from  a  period  at  which  the  Homeric  scboot 
of  epic  poetry  still  maintained  a  lingering  exis- 
tence. They  may  be  considered  as  figoratiTely  ex« 
pressing,  on  the  one  hand,  the  fact  that  at  the 
epoch  when  they  were  composed  all  authentic  notices 
of  the  poet  had  perished;  on  the  other,  the  voy 
natural  inference,  that,  had  his  treatment  in  life  cor- 
responded to  his  merits,  his  memory  would  have 
been  more  efiectually  preserved.  They  may  also 
figure  the  ordinary  condition  of  the  popular  min- 
strel in  the  lower  periods  of  epic  art ;  when  ita  pro- 
fessors, degraded  from  the  rank  of  original  bards 
to  little  more  than  promulgators  of  the  works  of 
their  predecessors,  may  have  found  some  consolation 
in  assuming  their  great  master  to  have  been  reduced 
to  the  same  shifts  by  which  they  were  accustomed  to 
earn  their  subsistence. 
romp«rft-  13.  To  the  above  speculations  on  Homer's  life  and 
iJiiM/ofhU  bistory  as  a  man,  it  may  seem  almost  superfluous, 
i»wiwi.  after  the  copious  train  of  previous  illustration,  to 
add  another  word  on  his  genius  as  an  author.  It 
may  still,  however,  be  desirable  to  contemplate,  in 
one  comparative  view,  those  attributes  which  have 
procured  for  him,  by  the  unanimous  award  of  three 
thousand  years,  the  dignity  not  only  of  father,  but 
of  prince,  of  poets. 

llomer's  superiority  to  his  successors  consists,  first, 

'  Vit.  Horn.  Herodot  ix.  xiv. 
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In  liaving  excelled  them  all  in  the  one  or  two  most 
onential  attributes  of  an  epic  poet ;  secondly,  in  his 
S^  laving  possessed  the  remainder,  collectively,  in  greater 
"^"^falness  than  has  ever  been  exemplified  in  any  other 
7^^<we,    In  conception  and  portraiture  of  character,  and 
-    the  deeper  vein  of  tragic  pathos,  he  may  be  equalled, 
-.,  if  not  surpassed,  by  Shakspeare;  in  moral  dignity  of 
*^  thought  and  expression  by  Milton ;  in  the  grace  and 
1£  delicacy  of  his  lighter  pictures  by  Petrarch  or  Ariosto ; 
and  in  the  gloomy  grandeur  of   his   supernatural 
imagery  by  -Sschylus  or  Dante.    But  no  one  of  these 
p  poets  has  combined,  in  a  similar  degree,  those  various 
I  dements  of  excellence  in  each  of  which  they  may 
I  aeparately  claim  to  compete  with  him. 
E      Among  the  properties  of  his  art,  on  the  other  hand, 
-~  in  which  Homer  stands  superior  to  all  competitors, 
3  a  first  place  belongs  to  the  general  design  and  compo- 
t  mtion  of  his  poems.     The  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  as  they 
^  are  the  earliest,  are  still,  each  in  its  proper  sphere, 
^  the  noblest  models  of  the  heroic  epopee,  the  unrivalled 
■_  atandards  of  poetical  unity  and  harmony  combined 
with  extent  and  variety  of  structure.     The  long  and 
severe  scrutiny  to  which,  by  a  partial  and  hypercritical 
code  of  by-laws,  they   have  been  subjected  by  the 
hat  generation  of  critics,  even  to  the  minutest  joints 
and  fibres  of  their  mechanical  texture,  has  served 
but  the  more  firmly  to  establish  their  claim  to  the 
above   high  distinction,   awarded   to  them    by  the 
greatest   authorities  of  every  age,    from*  Aristotle 
downwards.       Nor,    when    the    late    controversies 
shall  have  become  matter  of  past  history,  will  it  re- 
dound to  the   credit  of  the  present  age  of  litera- 
ture,  that  so  many  eminent   scholars   should   have 
gloried   in  a    blindness  to  those  excellences   upon 
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iviuct^  directbp  or  nue&itdyv  iIL  that  is  great  and 
admirable  in  poetical  art  has  ev^r  ance  been  mo- 
delled. 

The  next  pecoHar  exceQaice  of  Homer  is  thst 
happy  combination  of  epic  and  drsmatic  management 
to  which  attention  has  firequentt^  been  directed  in  the 
course  of  this  analysis^  This  is  a  fkcultj  which  he  ; 
not  only  possesses  in  a  d^ree  fiir  surpassing  any  i 
other  poet,  but  of  the  nature  and  Talue  of  which  his 
fiuccesaors  seem  to  have  had  very  Kttle  conception. 
Amid  the  spirit  of  imitation  which  actuates  them  in 
regard  to  so  many  other  features  of  his  style,  scarcely 
an  effort  can  be  discovered  to  emulate  him  in  tlus. 
Dante,  as  in  some  other  essential  attributes  of  the 
epic  poet,  here  also  ranks  next  to  Homer,  yet  with  t 
wide  intervaL  The  individual  pictures  of  the  Tuscan 
bard  stand  forth,  indeed,  in  broad  colours  of  truth 
and  reality;  but  the  mimetic  effect  of  his  general 
action  bears  no  comparison  with  that  of  the  Iliad 
or  Odyssey. 

The  third,  and  perhaps  the  most  remarkable,  of 
Homer's  distinctive  peculiarities  consists  in  his  uniting 
the  delicacy  of  ideas  and  purity  of  expression  which 
form  the  usual  characteristic  of  the  more  advanced 
stages  of  literature,  frequently  of  its  decline,  with 
tlic  native  simplicity  and  vigour  of  a  primitive  age. 
The  state  of  half-civilisation  in  which  he  flourished, 
although  that  most  generally  favourable  to  heroic 
j>oetry,  possesses  also  this  drawback,  that  the  same 
simplicity  which  insures  originality  and  vigour  is,  in 
a  corresponding  degree,  opposed  to  propriety  and 
chjgance.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  parstllel  of 
t\w  two  modem  poets  who,  either  in  their  own  genius 
OP  I  he  circumstances  under  which  they  composed,  offer 
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the  nearest  analogy  to  Homer,  Dante  and  Shakspeare. 
Both  flourished,  like  Homer,  at  a  period  which,  while 
ifibrding  similar  scope  to  poetical  freedom  and  power, 
was  proportionally  unfavourable  to  poetical  taste.   But 
the  Greek  poet  is  alone  distinguished  by  the  honour- 
able peculiarity,  that,  while  adorned  by  all  the  higher 
excellences  of  the  primitive  Muse,  he  has  escaped  that 
coarseness  of  sentiment  and  crudity  of  style,  with 
that  turn  for  obscenity  and  the  kindred  branches  of 
low  humour,  which  so  frequently  ofiend  even  in  the 
I  noblest  passages  of  the   Italian  and  British  bards. 
Ifor  can  there  be  a  more  striking  proof  of  the  innate 
delicacy  of  his  own  taste  and  that  of  his  age  and 
eountry,  than  the  fact  that,  while  the  entire  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  offer  scarcely  a  line  calculated  to  call  forth 
I  a  blush  on  the  most  fastidiously  modest  cheek,  there 
I  k  hardly  a  tale  or  a  drama  of  our  o^vn  Christian 
[  Chaucer  or  Shakspeare  which  a  father  of  a  family 
i  ooold  venture  to  place,  unpurified,  into  the  hands  of 
a  youthful  wife  or  daughter. 

The  fourth  distinctive  property  of  Homer's  muse, 
its  pure  and  genuine  originality,  connects  itself  with 
a  parallel  feature  of  distinction,  already  noticed  in  a 
former  chapter  \  between  the  ruder  stages  of  society 
in  Greece,  and  the  corresponding  periods  of  our  own 
middle  ages.  A  concise  summary  of  the  remarks 
diere  most  pointedly  urged  will  suffice  for  present 
illustration. 

The  semi-barbarism  of  Homer's  age  was  one  in 
which  art  advanced  under  exclusively  indigenous 
auspices  from  infancy  to  maturity.  No  external  cir- 
cumstances interfered  to  thwart  the  free  course  of  his 
own  or  the  national  genius.      He  had  no  foreign 

*  Vol.  I.  p.  132.  sqq. 
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models  to  imitate,  no  grammatical  or  critical  rules 
to  obey.  His  materials  and  mode  of  treatment,  his 
subjects,  mythology,  metre,  and  style,  all  flowed  spon- 
taneously, in  natural  channels,  from  the  same  pure 
native  sources. 

In  our  own  early  age  of  literature  all  this  was  re- 
versed. The  transition  stage  of  society  which  pro- 
duced Dante,  the  Homer  of  modem  poetry,  was 
founded  on  the  ruins,  and  constructed  with  the  frag- 
ments, of  a  former  state  of  culture.  Original  genius, 
where  not  entirely  perverted  from  its  natural  course, 
was  shackled  and  led  astray  by  the  trammels  of 
scholastic  pedantry ;  by  a  spirit  of  imitation  frequently 
directed  towards  what  was  least  worthy  of  beiug 
copied ;  by  a  servile  deference  to  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, and  a  mythology  extraneous  to  the  real  habits 
or  sympathies  of  the  author  or  his  public.  These 
causes,  apart  from  all  reference  to  the  individual 
minds  of  the  men,  suffice  to  explain  much  of  the  chaste 
and  elegant  simplicity  which,  whether  in  his  highest 
flights  or  humblest  walks,  characterises  the  style 
of  Homer,  as  contrasted  with  the  grotesquely  com- 
pounded mythology,  scholastic  quaintness,  or  far- 
fetched conceits,  which  too  often  deform  the  finest 
passages  of  Dante  or  Shakspeare. 
Ouadu-  14.  One  of  the  most  prominent  forms  in  which 
|!l!^uiil^Uy  *^^®  native  simplicity  and  purity  of  the  Hellenic  bard 
^^  displays  itself,  is  the  entire  exclusion  of  sentimen- 
Munpo-  tal  or  romantic  love  from  his  stock  of  poetical  ma- 
terials. This  is  a  characteristic  which,  while  inhe- 
rited in  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  the  whole  more 
flourishing  age  of  Greek  poetical  literature,  possesses 
also  the  additional  source  of  interest  to  the  modem 
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Bcliolar,  of  forming  one  of  the  most  striking  points 
of  distinction  between  antient  and  modem  literary 
taste. 

So  great  an  apparent  contempt,  on  the  part  of  so 
sensitive  a  race  as  the  Hellenes,  for  an  element  of 
poetical  pathos  which  has  obtained  so  boundless  an 
influence  on  the  comparatively  phlegmatic  races  of 
Western  Europe,  is  a  phenomenon  which,  although  it 
bas  not  escaped  the  notice  of  modem  critics,  has 
scarcely  met  with  the  attention  which  its  importance 
denumds.     By  some  it  has  been  explained  as  a  con- 
^  sequence  of  the  low  estimation  in  which  the  female 
I  tex  was  held  in  Homer's  age,  as  contrasted  with 
I  the  high  honours  conferred  on  it  by  the  courtesy  of 
^  medieval  chivalry;  by  others  as  a  natural  effect  of 
r   the  restrictions  placed  on  the  free  intercourse  of  the 
•   sexes   among  the  Greeks.     Neither  explanation  is 
satisfactory.     The  latter  of  the  two  is  set  aside  by 
Homer's  own  descriptions,  which  abundantly  prove 
that  in  his  time,  at  least,  women  could  have  been 
sabjected  to  no  such  jealous  control  as  to  interfere 
with  the  free  course  of  amorous  intrigue.     Nor  even, 
had  such  been  the  case,  would  the  cause  have  been 
adequate  to  the  effect.     Experience  seems  rather  to 
evince  that  the  greater  the  difficulties  to  be  sur- 
mounted, the  higher  the  poetical  capabilities  of  such 
adventures.     Erotic  romance  appears,  in  fact,  to  have 
been  nowhere  more  popular  than  in  the  East,  where 
the  jealous  separation  of  the  sexes  has,  in  all  ages, 
been  extreme.     As  little  can  it  be  said  that  Homer's 
poems  exhibit  a  state  of  society  in  which  females 
were  lightly  esteemed.     The  Trojan  war  itself  ori- 
ginates in  the  susceptibility  of  an  injured  husband; 
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and  all  Greece  takes  up  anna  to  avenge  his  wrong. 
The  plot  of  the  Odyssey  hinges  midnly  on  the  constant 
attachment  of  the  hero  to  the  spouse  of  his  youth; 
and  the  whole  action  tends  to  illustrate  the  high  de- 
gree of  social  and  political  influence  consequent  on 
the  exemplary  performance  of  the  duties  of  wife  and 
mother.     Nor  surely  do  the  relations  subsisting  be- 
tween Hector  and  Andromache,  or  Priam  and  He- 
cuba, convey  a  mean  impression  of  the  respect  paid 
to  the  female  sex  in  the  heroic  age.     As  little  can  the 
case  be  explained  by  a  want  of  fit  or  popular  sub- 
jects of  amorous  adventure.     Many  of  the  favourite 
Greek  traditions  are  as  well  adapted  to  the  plot  of 
an  epic  poem  or  tragedy  of  the  sentimental  order,  as 
any  that  modem  history  can  supply.     Still  less  can 
the  exclusion  be  attributed  to  a  want  of  sensibiU* 
ty,  on  the  part  of  the  Greek  nation,  to  the  power  of 
the  tender  passions.     The  influence  of  those  passions 
is  at  least  as  powerfuUy  and  brilliantly  asserted  in 
their  o^vn  proper  sphere  of  poetical  treatment,  in  the 
lyric  odes,  for  example,  of  Sappho  or  Mimnermus, 
as  in  any  department  of  modem  poetr}'.    Xor  must 
it  be  supposed  that  even  the  nobler  Epic  or  Tragic 
Muse  ^'as  insensible  to  the  poetical  value  of  the  pas- 
sion of  love-     But  it  was  in  the  connexion  of  that 
})assion  with  others  of  a  sterner  nature  to  which  it 
gives  rise,  jealousy,  hatred,  revenge,  rather  than  in 
its   own   tender  sensibilities,  that   the  Greek  poets 
sousht  to  concentrate  the  hic^her  interest  of  their 
public.     Any  excess  of  the  amorous  affections  which 
tonded  to  enslave  the  judgement  or  reason  was  con- 
sidered as  a  weakness,  not  an  honourable  emotion, 
and  hence  was  confined  almost  invariably  to  women. 
The  nobler  sex  are  represented  as  comparatively  in- 
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erent,  often  cruelly  callous,  to  such  influence ;  and, 
jn  subjected  to  it,  are  usually  held  up  as  objects 
contempt  rather  than  admiration.  As  examples 
J  be  cited  the  amours  of  Medea  and  Jason,  of 
edra  and  Hippolytus,  of  Theseus  and  Ariadne,  of 
•cules  and  Omphale.  The  satire  on  the  amorous 
kkness  of  the  most  illustrious  of  Greek  heroes  em- 
ied  in  the  last-mentioned  fable,  with  the  glory  ac- 
red by  Ulysses  from  his  resistance  to  the  fascina- 
LS  of  Circe  and  Calypso,  may  be  jointly  contrasted 
\}L  the  subjection  by  Tasso  of  Rinaldo  and  his  com- 
es to  the  thraldom  of  Armida,  and  with  the  pride 

pleasure  which  the  Italian  poet  of  chivalry  appears 
ake  in  the  sensual  degradation  of  his  heroes.  The 
inction  here  drawn  by  the  antients  is  the  more  ob- 
118,  that  their  warriors  are  least  of  all  men  described 
ndifferent  to  the  pleasures  of  female  intercourse, 
jy  are  merely  exempt  from  subjection  to  its  un- 
ily  seductions.  Ulysses,  as  he  sails  from  coast  to 
st,  or  from  island  to  island,  willingly  partakes  of 

favours  which  fair  goddesses  or  enchantresses 
BS  on  his  acceptance.  But  their  influence  is  never 
mitted  permanently  to  blunt  the  more  honourable 
ctions  of  his  bosom,  or  divert  his  attention  from 
lier  objects  of  ambition. 

5.  It  will  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  this  pecu-  origin  of 
ity  is  but  an  element  of  the  genial  simplicity  above  rom^^c*^? 
iced  as  proper  to  the  flourishing  age  of  the  Greek  »entimenui 
oic  Muse ;  that  the  invasion,  on  the  other  hand, 

all  but  exclusive  usurpation  of  the  pathetic  in- 
»t  of  modern  poetry  by  a  single  passion,  is  a  con- 
iience  of  the  corruption  of  manners  and  tastes 
srited  from  the  declining  ages  of  classical  art. 
n  the  state  of  society  described  by  Homer,  oflfering. 
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as  it  did,  so  many  more  manly  sources  of  incitement 
to  the  adventurous  spirit  of  the  hero,  the  tender 
ingredient  of  sexual  affection  possessed  interest  onfy 
as  contributing  to  his  domestic  happiness.  The 
poetical  value  of  the  excess  of  that  affection,  as  (^ 
other  baneful  passions,  lay  chiefly  in  the  moral  lessons 
it  afforded.  But  when  war,  maritime  enterprise,  the 
chase,  and  other  favourite  subjects  of  early  minstrelsy, 
acquire,  with  advancing  refinement,  that  common- 
place character  Avhich  unfits  them  for  the  poet's 
purpose,  he  must  have  recourse  to  other  expedients 
for  working  on  the  sympathies  of  his  public.  The 
passion  of  love  here  naturally  offers  itself.  Of  an 
essentially  social  nature,  and  founded  on  the  instincts 
rather  than  the  reason,  that  passion  alone  remains 
exempt  from  the  vulgarising  effects  of  civilisation.  Its 
power  would  even  appear  to  be  extended  by  the  same 
complexity  of  social  habits  Avhich  blunts  the  influence 
of  its  rivals,  and  by  the  greater  obstacles  interposed 
to  its  free  gratification.  The  poet,  therefore,  dis- 
covers in  it  his  most  effectual  hold  on  the  personal 
sensibilities  of  every  class  of  society. 

The  truth  of  these  remarks  is  borne  out  by  the 
vicissitudes  of  literary  history  from  the  days  of 
Homer  downwards.  During  the  best  ages  of  Greece, 
the  rule  sanctioned  by  his  example,  whether  from  a 
deference  to  his  authority  or  from  national  taste  and 
habit,  continued  to  be  obser\'ed,  or  was  but  slightly 
infringed.  The  energy  and  activity  of  republican 
manners  afforded  a  partial  substitute  for  the  old 
spirit  of  patriarchal  independance,  in  securing  the 
antient  class  of  subjects  a  preference  both  with 
epic  and  dramatic  writers.  The  first  marked  in- 
fluence of  a  taste  for  pure  love  adventure  is  ob- 
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Bervable  in  the  declining  ages  of  Attic  literature 
tnd  manners;  especially  in  the  brilliant  comedy  of 
Menander,  where  love,  as  the  native  critics  express 
it,  absorbs  all  other  sources  of  interest.  During  the 
Roman  period  the  taste  continued  to  increase,  and  in 
the  Byzantine  literature  finally  obtained  an  ascend- 
ant in  every  class  of  imaginative  composition.  The 
lomances  of  Heliodorus,  Achilles  Tatius,  and  Longus 
are,  in  fact,  the  epic  poetry  of  that  day ;  and  their 
influence  is  observable  on  the  compositions  of  a  sub- 
sequent better  period.  On  the  construction  of  a 
new  framework  of  society,  by  the  blending  of  north- 
em  ferocity  with  the  degenerate  civilisation  of  the 
acmth,  the  prevailing  taste,  in  the  general  corruption 
that  ensued,  maintained  its  ground ;  and  has  ever 
nnce  formed  one  of  the  broadest  features  of  distinc- 
tion between  the  literature  of  modem  and  that  of 
antient  times. 

16.  The  question  as  to  the  relative  value  of  these  Respect'n 
opposite  characteristics  is  one  which  the  impartial  SHwo/ 
critic  feels  both  delicacy  and  difficulty  in  approaching. 
Too  rigid  an  adherence  to  abstract  principles  would 
here  be  out  of  place.  In  literature  as  in  morals  the 
value  of  a  custom  may  often  depend  as  much  or 
more  on  its  adaptation  to  the  genius  of  a  people,  than 
on  its  own  intrinsic  merit ;  and  what  is  theoretically 
defective  may  claim  not  only  indulgence,  but  approval, 
in  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  state  of  society  which 
produced  it.  Romantic  love  is  the  life  and  soul  of 
the  modem  heroic  Muse,  It  has  animated  the  valour 
rf  her  heroes,  warmed  the  inspirations  of  her  greatest 
minstrels,  and  produced  an  epic  literature  which  may 
compete  in  variety  and  brilliancy,  if  not  in  purity 
And  dignity,  with  that  of  classical  Greece.    So  closely 
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»  tfcb  efcrr.^r.':  -.r  pi:«ip!al  piirii»M  interwoven  withnMv 
A^^m  L^Fa:.*  i:ifi  fjrsirttgfeasgw  that  a  poem  or  a  tragedy 
ean  LirT.T  h-:r*^  f :r  «kcis»  if  amoroos  inrriarue  be 
ex'.rr*'i.s:ii  rV-rr.  zh^  tsd-jC  E¥«i  in  sabjects  derived 
fr«^/frx  r«iiii  h:«.:rv.  Trfeer^r  diij  EOCTedient  is  wandngi 
t?*<;  ir.TfrT.^:  >rj  ct  ?5>fr  arnnor  must  be  taxed  to  sa^ftj 
tj.'r  fl'iirr.f:r.rj.  TcKre  can  be  Irctle  doubt,  therefore^ 
♦Jiiif.  th-:  morp-  pc-pckr  ariswer  to  the  question  above 
yzr,^ff,uxA*A  wcsld  fctTOGT  the  romantic  rather  than 
the  cla>*ical  school  of  art.  The  critic,  however,  wbo 
takf-^  up  the  question  on  impartial  principles  inll 
rfnson  an  follows. 

The  proper  objects  for  the  higher  exercise  of  ima* 
jfiiuifivc  jrenius  are  such  as  rither  bv  their  own 
gmn<lirur  or  beauty,  or  by  the  power  of  the  moral 
iinpro*iMons  they  convey,  tend  to  exalt  the  mind  and 
piiriry  the  affections.  Cut  those  objects  are  not  cer- 
tJiiiily  nlonc  or  chiefly  comprised  vi-ithln  the  narrow 
rninpnHft  of  lovers'  desires,  crosses,  quarrels.  A  ready 
MihjjTtion  to  the  fascinations  of  the  inferior  order  of 
fhi'lr  Bprcles  can  hardly  be  a  solid  basis  of  renown 
fnr  kiri'^H  or  heroes.  Had  the  mi^rhtv  conflict  of 
p  ih.h'uuis  in  the  breast  of  Achilles  hinged  on  the 
rnu'lfy  of  some  Trojan  Clorinda  or  Angelica,  an 
Iliad  ronld  never  have  been  the  result.  But  the 
ruh'H  c)f  t\u*  Homeric  epopee  as  little  as  those  of  the 
nMMlcrn  romance  authorised  the  banishment  of  so 
II ni versa  1  a  passion  as  love  from  its  sources  of  in- 
Jc-n-Ht.  I'hcre  may,  indeed,  be  traced,  in  the  nice 
iliMfriiniiiMtion  with  which  the  Hellenes  have  adapted 
In  fhc  dilVcrcnt  modes  of  the  affection  their  respective 
HiyWn  of  composition,  the  most  delicate  perception 
bnf  h  of  ifrt  social  and  poetical  value.  The  lyric  and 
other   minor   departments  of  Greek   poetry  contain 
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lorous  descriptions  equal,  at  least,  in  tenderness 
d  pathos  to  any  in  modem  literature.  But  the 
luences  of  the  passion  celebrated  by  Sappho 
re  different  from  those  considered  as  honourable 
irces  of  heroic  renown.  These  were  the  chaste 
i  rational  affection  of  a  fondly  devoted  spouse, 
ling  during  long  years  of  trial  and  affliction  for 
J  absent  husband  of  her  youth;  the  steady  at- 
thment,  on  his  side,  which  neither  time  nor  dis- 
ice  can  impair,  to  the  wife  of  his  bosom;  and 
ich,  amid  all  the  vicissitudes  of  an  eventful  life, 
11  points  to  his  domestic  hearth  as  the  centre  of  his 
ties  and  pleasures.  Such  is  the  species  of  love 
lich  animates  the  page  of  Homer.  Of  that  which 
B  been  preferred  by  Ariosto,  Tasso,  and  the  popular 
mantic  school,  little  more  can  be  said  than  that 
is,  as  a  general  rule,  unreasonable  or  senseless, 

0  often  licentious  and  degrading.  A  modern  poet 
'  lomance  writer  may,  without  serious  violation  of 
te  laws  of  his  art,  glorify  his  protagonist  for  sup- 
anting  a  rival,  or  even  a  husband,  in  the  affections 

'  a  lovely  woman.  But  it  would  as  little  occur  to 
in  to  make  the  celebrity  of  a  hero  hinge  on  the 
eadiness  of  his  conjugal  attachment,  as  to  a  man  of 
easure  to  boast  of  the  fondness  of  his  wife  as  his 
lief  claim  to  success  with  the  fair  sex.     Nor  can  it 

1  denied,  that,  in  the  modem  school  of  chivalrous 
Iventure,  not  only  moral  principle,  but  even  martial 
rtae,  is  often  matter  of  secondary  importance,  com- 
ired  with  the  ardent  impetuosity  of  voluptuous  ex- 
tement.  If,  then,  the  constant  love  of  Ulysses  and 
snelope,  riveted  by  mutual  confidence  and  esteem, 
'  the  touching  scenes  between  Hector  and  Andro- 
ache,  be  compared  with  the  orgies  of  Armida  and 
TOL.  n.  B 
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Iicr  host  of  reckless  and  debased  admirers,  none  who 
consider  purity  of  sentiment  or  dignity  of  conduct 
essential  to  the  higher  departments  of  poetry  can 
Iicsitatc  to  which  of  the  two  schools  of  art  the  prefe- 
rence is  to  be  awarded. 
inAiieiic«  17.  Any  detailed  inquiry  into  the  influence  exe^ 
oiiiHMkt<s  ciscil  by  Homer  on  the  subsequent  vicissitudes  of 
elegant  composition  belongs  less  to  tbe  history  of 
lirocian  than  of  universal  literature,  and  would  in- 
volve a  searching  analysis  of  the  text  of  all  or  most 
of  the  distinguished  'writers  both  of  antient  and 
Munlorn  times.  The  subject,  however,  can  hardly, 
\>  iih  pri^priety,  be  here  altogether  overlooked,  and  a 
low  nnnarks  \^nll  suffice  to  place  its  general  bearings 
in  :i  distinct  point  of  view- 

This  induonco  mav  be  considered  in  a  twofold 
li^^ht :  tirsT^  as  emanating  immediately  from  the  poet*a 
v^w  n  wvrks :  :?eooudly,  as  exercised  through  the  me- 
viiuiu  v^i  v^:hor  i\>pular  authors,  who  have  themselves 
Uuivxwv.  uirwtly  or  indirectly  from  his  page. 

rW  vkurv'iioc  ;\iivi  to  Uomer  by  lus  own  im- 
\*-t^\i;*Atv  >u\.vo«K^rs  A:uvH:nTc\l  to  so  close  a  spirit  of 
I*.-  .i:;v*:i  ^i5  to  h*ivc  vti::>ed  the  principal  epic  pro- 
o.usacas  o:  :!:.'  v.^lx:  ;:::^r^  a<:e,  amid  the  uncer- 
«..t.;v5v  which  r^v^■Jt:'x^:  .vr.otmiiij  their  real  authors, 
'.V*  \'  s:-.ifcs^\l  L"  }x^cc.'.;ir  usii^  a>  inferior  productions 
oi  ':^:>  ow.  *uu.^-.  IV;  :t^v  prv5<?r\"ed  specimens  of 
/"^v  '-wiT^s  .icscr^.Vvv.  :v  cv.^L'.xi  also  evince  that  such 
•V. x.vk.x  /i  .  i^?ii  .t>  ^Afcrtr'.x^k  ,c  th's:  hvroic  character 
"•■v^v  -ii-icii  /t  --X'  >vui.^»,r!  >c.i:::.v  of  Homeric  imita- 
..v;i,  V  xiitLik:'  ii..A.r\fK\:  :o  :i<?  5;ime  great  on- 
^.i.*i*  cfc  xivvi-iii.^Ic.  v%.  \:i  \h%:[T  rnore  limited  scope 
lor  ir*  ox^i^.iH.,  -I  riu  .liri;.  >. r.c  ix\::5,  Callinus, 
.\^\:^^vn..ua«    L".  L"\*<i>^    A.v;tmiii.    ^c^sisiivrus.      The 
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extent  and  beneficial  results  of  the  dialectical  in- 

-{ flaence  of  the  poems  on  the  whole  subsequent  cul- 

J  tivation  of  the  Greek  language  have  already  been 

3j  illustrated.^     The  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  also  with 

reason  esteemed  by  the  antient  critics,  not  only  the 

^  louroe  from  which  were  derived  the   fundamental 

principles  of  the  Attic  drama,  but  in  themselves  the 

best  models  for  the  spirited  conduct  of  debate  or 

dialogue,  and  for  that  lively  impersonation  of  cha- 

^iacter  which  constitutes  the  soul  both  of  epic  and 

;^.4ramatic  composition.^    jEschylus,  accordingly,  the 

father  of  the  regular  drama,  describes  his  tragedies  as 

I  but  "  fragments  from  the  great  banquet  of  Homer."^ 

Homer's  influence  is  little  less  extensively  exercised 

on  the  prose  literature  of  Greece  than  on  her  poetry ; 

though  less  palpably,  and  hence,  in  some  respects, 

perhaps  more  beneficially,  as  involving,  owing  to  the 

essential  difference  of  the  two  styles,  less  risk  or 

appearance  of  servile  imitation.      The  whole  plan 

of  the  work  of  Herodotus*,  and  much  in  the  de- 

tuls  of  his  composition,  show  that  it  was  by  the 

itudy  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  as  models  of  the 

unity  of   design    and    perspicuity   of   arrangement 

indispensable  to  the  conduct  of  a  great  narrative, 

that  he  was  enabled  to  advance  the  dry  monotony  of 

the  chronicler  or  genealogist  to  the  dignity  of  the 

historic   Muse.     By  the  orator^,  as  by  the  historian 

and  the  dramatist,  the  poems  were  equally  acknoAV* 

*  Supra,  Vol.  L  p.  116. 

*  Aristot.  de  Poetioo,  xxr.  alibi ;  Plat.  Rep.  p.  595.  598.,  conf.  392. 
iq. ;  TheflBtet.  p.  152.  alibi ;  QuintiL  z.  i.  46. 

'  Athen.  Tin.  p.  347  &. 

*  Conf.  Longin.  de  Subl.  xiii.  3.  (where  read  oA  fiovog),    Dion.  Hal, 
Jodie  de  Plat.  xii. 

^  Quintil.  X.  i.  46.  sqq. 
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ledged  to  embody  eveiy  standard  rale,  not  only  for 
the  treatment  of  a  great  subject,  bat  for  the  indi- 
vidual exercise  of  the  rhetorical  art  in  all  its  branches 
of  declamation,  address,  or  debate,  in  the  senate,  the 
council,  or  the  law  court. 

Even  in  moral  or  didactic  Composition,  Homer^i 
presiding  genius  clearly  displays  itself  in  the  fie- 
quency  and  the  mode  of  the  appeals  made  to  his 
text  by  the  most  distinguished  authors  in  those  de- 
partments.    As  a  general  rule,  popular   poetry  is 
quoted,  on  scientific  subjects,  solely  or  chiefly  as  a 
source  of  elegant  illustration.     With  Homer  the  case 
was  different.     His  authority,  as  the  primary  stan- 
dard of  national  history  and  religious  worship,  was 
undisputed.    The  varied  picture  which  he  presents  of 
human  nature  and  character,  the  fine  principles  of 
elementary  philosophy  embodied  in  his    text,   and 
the  rich  treasure  of  pithy  moral  precept  by  which 
those  principles  are  enforced,  constituted  his  poems 
a  national  text-book  of  ethical  science  as  well  as  of 
religious  doctrine.     Hence,  in  two  curiously  parallel 
passages.  Homer  is  described,  by  one  of  the  earliest  of 
Greek  philosophers  ^  as  "  to  all  the  primary  source  of 
all  education;'*   and  by  one  of  the  latest*,  as  "the 
beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end,  of  all  knowledge, 
to  the  young  child,  the  grown  man,  and  the  grey 
beard."     This  maxim  is  perhaps  most  pointedly  il- 
lustrated in  the  case  of  Plato,  himself  the  Homer  of 
Hellenic  philosophy.     His  dialogues  throughout  be- 
speak a  mind  under  the  sway  of  a  certain  Homeric 
spelP,    which,  he   often   repudiates  and   condemns, 
but  in  vain  attempts  to  shake  off.      The  Iliad  and 

*  Xenoplian.  Colopbon.  ap.  Drac.  Strat  de  Mctris,  p.  33. 

«  Dio  Chrys.  cd.  1604,  p.  255.  '  Quintil.  x.  i.  81. 
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)dyssey  are  every  where  present  to  his  mind ;  they 
re  the  poles  around  which  his  own  genius  revolves, 
'  the  fountain-heads,"  as  Longinus  remarks^,  "from 
rhich,  by  an  infinity  of  channels,  his  own  purest 
treams  of  oratory  are  derived ; "  emphatically  quoted 
md  elucidated  where  favourable  to  his  views,  and 
nxiously  but  unwillingly^  combated  where  they  ap- 
pear to  militate  against  him.  This  deference  extends 
Tom  the  sentiment  to  the  phraseology,  which  in  him, 
18  in  80  many  other  popular  authors,  frequently 
iBSOines,  altogether  apart  from  direct  citation,  a  tone 
md  turn  easily  recognised  as  Homeric  by  the  practised 
itudent  of  the  poems. 

In  the  literature  of  Rome  the  same  deference  to  the 
Homeric  standards  is,  perhaps,  in  individual  cases, 
ttill  more  broadly  marked  than  in  that  of  the  poet's 
native  country,  especially  in  the  higher  branches 
of  epic  composition.  The  first  attempt  to  raise  the 
standard  of  Roman  national  taste  was  a  translation 
of  the  Odyssey*^  Of  the  two  most  distinguished 
Latin  epic  poets,  Ennius  and  Virgil,  the  former, 
considered  the  patriarch  of  elegant  composition  in 
Rome  as  Homer  was  in  Greece,  reverenced,  almost 
worshipped,  the  Greek  bard,  as  he  himself  informs 
US*  and  his  remains  abundantly  testify,  as  the 
guardian  genius  which  inspired  and  guided  his  own 
somewhat  rude  efforts  to  impart  scope  and  dignity 
to  the  Italian  muse.  The  iEneid,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  its  relation  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  offers  noto- 
riously the  most  signal  known  example  of  genuine 

1  De  Subl.  xm.  3. 

'  De  Hep.  p.  595. ;  conf.  Dion.  Hal.  Jud.  de  Flat.  n. 
'  Behr.  Gresch.  d.  Rom.  Liter,  vol.i.  p.  120.;  Dunlop,  Hist,  of  Roman 
lit  ToL  I.  p.  73. 
^  Ennii  Frgg.  Lips.  1 825,  p.  2.  sqq. 
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excellence  combiDed  with  the  most  servile  sfini  of 
imitation,  extending  from  the  plan  mud  condact  of 
the  whole  work  to  the  minatest  detauls  of  expression 
and  style. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  modem  civilisation  the  rudi- 
ments of  Greek  literary  caltore  were  chiefly  imparted 
at  second-hand  through  the  medinm  of  Latin  authorSb 
The  full  amount,  therefore,  of  the  poet^s  sway  on  oar 
own  republic  of  letters  must  be  estimated  in  the  coma- 
late  ratio  of  that  of  his  own  genius  on  Greece,  of  Greece 
on  Rome,  of  Rome  on  modem  Europe.^  The  direct 
influence,  however,  of  Homer^s  muse  is  strikingly 
displayed  from  the  first  dawn-  of  a  reTival  of  taste 
for  Greek  literature,  especially  in  the  page  of  the  two 
greatest  modem  masters  of  regular  epic  composition, 
Tasso  and  Milton.^     Of  the  extent  to  which  many 

'  See  Dante,  Inf.  cant.  i.  So.  sqq. 

'  Of  Trissino,  the  father  of  the  modem  daawcal  school,  see  note  to 
p.  10.  sapra. 

^  The  servility  with  which  Tasso,  under  the  lash  of  the  Cra5ca,  copied  tlie 
niad  in  his  Genisalemme  riconquistata.  a  follj  in  which  he  himself  glori«d 
as  hb  best  claim  to  lasting  renown,  has  caused  the  same  imitatire  spirit, 
as  displayed  even  in  his  great  original  work,  to  have  been  Ter  j  much  oror- 
looked  br  the  commentators.  In  Canto  i.  of  ^  The  Jerusalem,**  the 
Tision  of  the  aogel  to  Godfred  is  a  paraphrase  of  the  dream  of  Agamon- 
non,  forming  like  it  the  introduction  to  the  Catalogue  of  forces,  which  in 
each  poem  imme<liatelj  succeeds.  In  Canto  ^i.  the  details  of  the  single 
combat  between  Tancred  and  Argante,  its  undecided  issue,  intemiption 
br  nightfall,  and  the  interposition  of  the  heralds,  are  all  copied,  often 
nearlj  to  the  letter,  from  the  seventh  book  of  the  Iliad.  Still  more  pal- 
pable b  the  imitation  of  B.  it.  of  the  Hiad  in  Canto  ^ti.  ;  where,  in  tbe 
renewed  combat  between  Argante  and  Raimondo,  Belzebub  acting  the 
part  of  Minenra  towards  Orodino,  who  b  diarged  with  that  of  Pandsraa, 
causes  the  treacherous  violation  of  the  truce  and  renewal  of  the  general 
action.  The  copj  extends  even  to  the  minute  description  of  the  bowdiot, 
the  divine  protection  vouchsafed  to  its  object,  and  consequent  slightncss 
of  the  wound  inJlicted.  Among  minor  examples  compare  Canto  n. 
•tanam  75.  with  n.  vi.  506.  The  extent  to  which  Milton  has  formed  his 
vtjrW  on  the  niad  and  Oivs^ev,  or  borrowed  Arom  their  pages,  cannot 
rc(|uiiv  to  be  pointed  out  to  the  English  scholar. 
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3pular  modem  poets  unskilled  in  the  Hellenic  tongue 
ere  also  indebted  through  some  secondary  medium  to 
e  father  of  Hellenic  poetry,  abundant  proof  would 
I  supplied,  by  a  calculation  of  the  number  of 
.ssages  in  their  works  which  a  Homeric  scholar, 
iversed  in  the  epic  literature  of  Rome,  would  pro- 
»unce  to  be  plagiarisms  or  paraphrases  from  the 
ad  or  Odyssey.  Equally  certain  is  it,  that  the 
lyssey  is  the  fountain-head  from  which  a  large  por- 
WL  of  the  more  popular  adventures  or  characters  of 
e  legendary  poetry  of  our  semibarbarous  ancestors, 
e  romance  or  fairy  tale  of  the  middle  ages  of  Europe, 
'  'whatever  variety  of  channels,  are  derived. 
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CHAP.  XIX, 

EPIC  CYCLE  AXD  CYCLIC  POETS. 


I.  CfCUC    POETS    IN    THEIB    BSLATIOX   TO   HOMEB    AND    HE6I01>. — 2. 

AND    DETINinOX    OF   THE   TEEX    EPIC    CTCLE. 3.    SCOPE    AND   LH 

THE    COXPILATIOX. 4.  KCMBSE    OF    POEMS    ASCEBTAOTED    AS   CT< 

\  T1TAN«kXACBlA  VErMELTS^  ABCnXTS). 6.  EUBOPIA  (EU1IELrS> 

irvH.Uk    VCCC-BTB^^^^ — "*•    THEBAIS.    OE    EXPEDITION    OF     AMFHIAI 
<w    KTK^WI.     SACK  OF  <ECBAIJA  OB  HEBAC1£A  (CBEOPHII.CS,  dNXTU 

^  CVrUA  v«TA«INrS.  HBGJESIASV la  JETHIOPIS  OB  AMAZONIA  (ABC 

LJTTUC  lUAl^  vTHSnOBIDCS.  UESCHBS,  CIXfTHON,  DIODOBUS).     HU 

vvwnxvyv  — 11.  xom  \agias,  etmblus).    tei:bgonia  (eugami 

X  K-riftOMX —  12.  EPITOME  OF  PBOCl.r8  COLLATED  WITH  OTHEB  NOT 
mV  CYVLB. —  13L  CBR1CAL  ESTIMATE  OF  THE  POEMS.      JUDGEMENT 

^CVt'rUfi 14.  n«  APPUCATION  TO  THE  CCDITTDrAI.  POEMS. 15.  I 

OF   THEiB    ^rVLB    AND    BXBCmON.      THEBAIC   SEBTTA —  16.  TBO¥C 
—  17.   ^nCt'lAL   BBLATKNC   OF  THE  CTCUC  POETS  TO  HOMES. 


vnhJh:         I .  Strrixo  apart  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  as  the 
Sr^^      HUtwttt  existing  productions  of   the   Greek    h 
iJ**^»^  ,  Mu?j<\  the  rvmaiuins:  epic  literature  of  this  p 

TwVWW  AIM  ^ 

Hv«mHL       uuiY  be  eU:?fi>evl  under  three  general  heads. 

I.    I  he  jKvms  of  the  Homeric  school,  compri 
111  lulduion  to  thoise  of  the  regular  heroic  order 
monlv  caIU\l  Cyclic  Poems^  a  number  of  Epic  Hj 
with  other  mi:>cellanevxis  compositions  chiefly 
hunioivu:^  or  satirical  character. 

It  rhe  Kxly  of  poems  which  passed  gene 
curivnt  uuder  the  name  of  Hesiod,  a  name  repre 
inii,  like  that  of  Homer,  not  merelv  an  indivi 
bill  »i  ^'Ui*!^  or  school  of  poets*  chiefly,  it  would  i 
vvi»ruK\l  to  iKVOtia  and  the  neighbouring  distri< 
V\*Mirul  Vliwve.  'Ihe  works  of  this  school  embi 
M  \:»\\a  varivty  of  subjects^  historical  and  did 
\\h»vh  weiv  U\\4tcd  in  epic  style  and  measure,  I 
s\  \\^\\\\H\\{\{i\x\\  brief  or  desultorj"  manner,  and 
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little  or  no  pretension  to  that  unity  of  plan  and 
execution  which  formed  an  essential  property  of  the 
£omeric  muse. 

III.  To  the  third  head  of  Miscellaneous  Epic 
Poems  may  be  numbered  all  those  not  connected  by 
their  own  style,  or  in  the  tradition  of  the  period,  with 
the  school  of  either  Homer  or  Hesiod. 

The  acknowledged  title  of  Hesiod,  or  the  author  of 
the  one  or  two  more  antient  works  which  pass  cur- 
rent under  that  name,  to  rank  among  Greek  poets  next, 
if  not  equal,  in  antiquity  to  Homer,  may  seem  to  entitle 
lum  to  at  least  the  second  place  in  the  order  of  his- 
torical inquiry.  A  sufficient  apology  for  withholding 
this  privilege  will  be  found  in  the  peculiar  nature  of 
the  connexion  between  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  and 
the  poems  of  the  Homeric  school ;  a  connexion  which 
constitutes  them  in  some  measure  different  parts 
of  the  same  subject,  and  of  one  too  closely  united  in 
its  integrity  to  admit  of  those  parts  being  effectively 
treated  in  a  separate  form.  A  similar,  if  not  equally 
dose,  relation  exists  between  the  leading  productions 
of  the  Hesiodic  school.  The  course,  therefore,  which 
obviously  suggests  itself  as  the  most  natural  and  con- 
venient wiU  be,  to  follow  out  each  branch  of  inquiry 
in  its  integrity  to  its  conclusion. 

The  present  chapter  will  be  devoted,  accordingly, 
to  the  longer  more  properly  epic  poems  of  the  Homeric 
school.  The  hymns  and  miscellaneous  poems  will  be 
reserved  for  separate  treatment. 

In  an  early  chapter  of  this  work  it  was  remarked, 
that,  from  the  remotest  period  at  which  historical 
light  gleams  on  the  poetical  literature  of  Greece,  a 
number  of  epic  poems,  besides  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey, 
passed  current,  in  popular  usage,  under  the  name  of 
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Homer.     The  first  exercise  of  the  critical  art^  in  the 
more  advanced  stages  of  literary  culture,  was  to  set 
apart  two  among  these  works  as  the  sole  prodactioos  - 
of  the  one  great  ori^nal  genius,  while  the  jnemainder 
were  ranked  under  other  names  or  left  anonymoas, 
as  the  case  might  happen.    This  whole  body  of  poetiy, 
as  emanating  from  the  same  primary  fountain-head 
of  epic  art,  has  obtained,  accordingly,  the  distinctive 
title  of  Homeric,  and  the  authors  of  its  secondaiy 
works  that  of  Homeridas,  sons  or  descendants  of  Ho* 
mer.     The  principal  seat  of  the  school  was  the  Hd* 
lenic  coast  of  Asia  Minor  with  the  adjacent  island^) 
partly  owing  to  the  poet  being  himself  a  native  of 
that  region,  partly  to  the  greater  zeal  of  the  Asiatic, 
especially  the  Ionian,  states,  in  the   cultivation  of 
the    elegant    arts.     It  is,  however,  worthy   of  re- 
mark, that,  of  those  recorded  by  name  as  authois 
of  Homeric  poems,  a  large  proportion  were  natives 
of  entirely  diflferent   parts  of  the   Hellenic   world. 
Such  were  Eumelus  of  Corinth,  Agias  of  Trcezen, 
Cinffithon  of  Lacedaamon,  Stasinus  of  Cyprus,  Eu- 
gammon  of  Cyrene.     This  fact  obviously  forms  in 
itself  an   almost   conclusive    argument  against  the 
modem  theory  as  to  the  late  period  at  which  the  two 
great  works  of  the  original  Homer,  which  formed  the 
acknowledged  prototypes  and  models  of  all  the  others, 
were  known  or  promulgated  in  European  Greece. 

Of  the  precise  age,  character,  or  country  of  many 
of  these  poets  little  more  is  accurately  known  than 
of  the  corresponding  particulars  in  the  history  of 
their  great  master.  The  names  of  several  of  them 
appear  under  a  mythical  disguise  similar  to  that 
which  envelopes  the  name  of  "  Homer ; "  being  mixed 
up  in  the  relation  of  kinsman,  friend,  or  otherwise, 
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rith  the  vicissitudes   of  his  fabulous  history.     In 
ome   cases,   the  legend    appears  to   shadow  forth, 
iguratively,  the  indirect  influence  of  his  genius  in 
oroducing  the  inferior  works  of  his  school  through 
econdary  organs  inspired  by  the  study  of  his  poems, 
hreophilus,  for  example,  who  in  one  of  the  popular 
ccounts  marries  the  poet's  daughter,  receives  from 
im,  as  her  dowry,  the  manuscript  of  the  Sack  of 
Echalia.     Whether  this  Creophilus  be  a  historical 
ersonage,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  a  mere  fabulous 
[K)iiyme  of  a   Samian   school   of  rhapsodists   who 
onrished  in  later  times   under  the  name  of  Creo- 
hylians,   it  were  fruitless  to  inquire.^     The  above 
■adition    may  at    least  reasonably  be   interpreted 
►  the  effect  that  he,  or  the  author  of  the  poem 
hoever  he  may  have  been,  was  considered  to  have 
iherited  the  talent  which  produced  it,  and,  in  so 
IT,  the  work  itself,  from  the  author  of  the  Iliad. 
nother  similar  case  is  that  of  Thestorides,  who 
arloins  the   Little  Iliad,  and  passes  it  off  as  his 
wn.     Others  of  the   Homeridse   have,  however,   a 
lore  distinct  historical  character,   as  will  be  seen 
hen  treating  in  detail  of  themselves  and  their  works. 
2.  When  collected  and   arranged  in  later  times,  origin  and 
lis  body  of  poems,  of  which,  unfortunately,  but  of  thete"m 
jw  fragments  remain,  was  found,  inclusive  of  the  EpicCyde. 
iad    and    Odyssey,   to    comprise  a  more    or    less 
mtinuous  series  or  Cycle  of  epic  history,  concen- 
lated  around   those  two  works.      That   series,   as 
sfined  by  Proclus^,  an  antient  critic  of  good  au- 
lority,   extended    "  from  the  origin  of  Earth   and 
eaven,  through  the  history  of  gods  and  men,  down 

'  See  nipira,  Ch.  xviiL  §  2.  note. 

*  Ap.  Gaisf.  Heph.  p.  340.  sq. ;  conf.  Welck.  Ep.  C.  p.  3.  sqq. 
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to  the  death  of  Ulysses;"  to  the  period^  that  is, 
immediately  preceding  the  Dorian  conquest  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, which  terminates  the  mythical  or  heroic 
age  of  Greece.  It  obtained,  accordingly,  the  collective 
name  of  Epic  Cycle,  and  the  authors  of  the  separate 
works  that  of  Cyclic  poets.'  The  term  Cycle,  literaDy 
circle,  was  habitually  used  in  the  scientific  Greek 
vocabulary  in  a  variety  of  senses,  all,  however,  ^efe^ 
able  to  the  same  fundamental  analogy  of  the  geome* 
trical  figure  to  which  it  primarily  attaches.  That 
tigure  may  be  defined,  a  line  drawn  firom  a  certain 
\yo\nty  at  an  equal  distance  from  another  point 
or  centre,  until  it  returns  to  the  point  from  which 
it  started.  The  most  familiar  metaphorical  adapt- 
ation of  the  phrase  is  to  the  revolutions  of  the 
hoavonly  bodies,  whose  motions,  after  a  long  peri- 
od! icaI  course,  actually  do  bring  them  back  to  the 
sittino  apparent  point  whence  they  set  out.  By  a 
cort^iu  latitude  of  analogy,  however,  any  series  of 
ox-tMtt*  hinging  round  a  common  centre  or  pivot 
\\^3»  Itgtirwl  under  the  name  of  Cycle  or  circle.  In 
I  hi:*  hit  tor  sense  the  term  was  applied  to  the  Ho- 
inoriv^  ixxetrv,  with  reference  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey, 
rt.^  ^x^iiiro,  both  poetical  and  historical,  of  the  series. 
l*ho  o|>ivh  of  the  first  familiar  application  of  the 
ttrnu  in  this  $en$o  is  doubtful.  It  may,  however,  be 
|MV!iunHHi  to  date  from  the  earliest  period  at  which  | 
fho  liivt'^k  puWio  Khsmuo  alive  to  any  degree  of  con-  ] 
tinuify  \xr  <\M«prohonsivonoss  in  the  series,  or  to  the  ' 
(Mfiin^^il^  K^viuUuiv  of  its  members  on  the  Iliad  and 
^V^^y^stflB^w     Th^t  dojvndance  is  chiefly  remarkable  in 

*•  \Vi^  ^W  ^^*ffi*>^  tm^^-^  vs^nl  F,  WuUiwr  de  Crd.  Ep.  1S25;  C.G. 
Mw^V.'A    >V.^  XV-^.  <;«r.  !»>    ;;sa!*;  a«t.  Fwt,  Hell'  roLi.  p.  340.  iqq.; 
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the  poems  devoted  to  the   Trojan  war,   the  more 
immediate   and   proper   subject   of    Homeric    cele- 
bration, which  were,  in  fact,  concentrated  around 
their  two  great  prototjrpes,  to  all  appearance  inten- 
tionally, on   the  part  of  their  authors.     This  fun- 
damental  portion  of  the    series   comprised  so  im- 
portant a  period  of  Greek  heroic  history,  as  readily 
to  suggest  the  extension  of  the  title  to  other  works 
treating  in  the  same  Homeric  style  subjects  of  pre- 
nous  or  subsequent    fable.     The    Cycle,   however, 
Guniliarly  alluded  to  by  the  critics  of  later  ages 
has  been  supposed',   and  with  apparent  reason,  as 
will  be  seen  in  treating  of  the  contents  of  the  sepa- 
rate poems,  to  have  been  the  result  of  a  subsequent 
more  methodical  redaction  of  these  original  materi- 
als.    This  object  was  effected  partly  by  a  selection, 
from  the   whole   body,   of  such  as  carried  on  the 
course  of  events  in  the  most  agreeable  form  and 
continuous    order,    partly   by   subjecting    those    so 
selected   to  alteration   or  curtailment,   in  order  to 
avoid   repetition,  or  secure  a  more  easy  transition 
from  one  head  of  subject  to  another.     Of  the  epoch 
or  author  of  this  compilation  no  distinct  notice  has 
been  preserved.^     It  has,  however,  been  ascribed,  by 
a  distinguished  modem  commentator,  on   plausible 
grounds,  to  the  Alexandrian  grammarian  Zenodotus, 
who,   it  is  certain,   undertook  a  collection  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  Homeric  poems  in  the  wider  sense ; 

^  No  distinct  allusion  occurs  to  an  epic  '*  Cycle**  prior  to  the  Alex- 
andrian sera.  But  as  the  phrase  seems  to  have  been  applied  at  an  eaiiier 
period  to  the  popular  prose  cyclopsedias  of  mythological  lore,  it  may 
probably  have  b^n  common  to  the  poetical  sources  from  which  those 
repertories  are  compiled.  The  ambiguous  tenor  of  the  appeals  by  classical 
authorities  to  these  and  other  **  Cyclic  **  compilations  of  various  kinds  has 
been  a  source  of  some  difficidty  in  the  attempts  to  elucidate  that  here  in 
question.    See  Welck.  £p.  CycL  p.  42.  sqq. 
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but  it   seems  very  doubtful  whether  this  was  the 
Digest  of  the  Cycle  above  referred  to.* 

3.  The  number  and  character  of  the  works  com* 
prised  in  the  collection  have  been,  in  the  absence  d 
any  authentic  catalogue,  a  subject  of  much  difference 
of  opinion ;  and  there  is  scarcely  an  epic  poem  of 
respectable  antiquity  but  has  found  a  place  in  some 
one  or  other  of  the  proposed  lists.^  This  accuroih 
lation  of  Cyclic  poems  has  been  made  on  a  two-foid 
misapprehension  of  the  nature  of  the  collection :  first, 
as  having  formed  a  complete  encyclopaedia  of  fabulous 
history ;  secondly,  as  having  been  made  up  of  materials 
promiscuously  drawn  from  the  whole  early  epic 
literature,  without  distinction  of  subject  or  style. 
The  Cycle,  however,  it  is  certain,  was  never  meant 
to  form,  nor  consistently  with  that  continuity  of 
matter  which  is  described  as  one  of  its  characteristic 
properties^  could  it  have  formed,  any  such  complete 
repertory  of  popular  mythology.  All  the  existing 
data  on  the  subject,  some  of  which  are  sufficiently 
precise,  tend  to  establish  that  the  Cycle  followed  the 
course  of  mythical  history  by  a  single  Homeric  line 
of  route,  overlooking,  or  at  least  but  episodically 
touching  on,  such  events  as  lay  beyond  that  line. 
These  notices  are  also  practically  borne  out  by  the 
fact,  that  all  the  poems  attested  by  good  authority 
as  having  formed  part  of  the  collection  are  described 
as  works  either  of  Homer  himself,  or  of  poets  imme- 
diately connected  with  his  school.     Not  one  of  them 

'  Welcker,  Ep.  Cycl.  p.  8.  sqq. ;  conf.  K.  O.  Miiller  in  Zimmenn. 
Zcitschr.  fQr  Alterth.  1835,  p.  1181.;  Diintz.  Horn.  u.  d.  Ep.  Cycl.  p.  47. 
sqq.  Of  the  claim  recently  advanced  in  favour  of  Pisistratus  to  be  the 
original  compiler,  on  the  strength  of  a  conjectural  reading  of  the  Flautine 
Scholion  of  Tzetzes,  see  Rhcinisch.  Mus.  1849,  p.  135.  sqq. 

•  Conf.  WUlln.  op.  cit. ;  C.  G.  Miiller,  op.  cit. ;  Clint.  Fast.  Hell.  to!,  i. 
|l.MO.  sqq*  '  Frocl.  ap.  Gaisf.  p.  341. 
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«m  be  traced  to  Hesiod,  or  can  otherwise  claim  an 
independant  non-Homeric  originality  of  authorship. 
That  the  Cycle  was  a  more  or  less  definitely  circum- 
■eribed  and  limited  body  of  poems  also  clearly  results 
:from  the  remark  of  AthenaBus  concerning  Sophocles : 
^  that  he  so  greatly  delighted  in  the  Epic  Cycle  as  to 
liave  borrowed  whole  dramas  from  its  contents."^ 
Had  the  Cycle  formed  a  complete  digest  of  the  popu- 
lar fable,  this  remark  would  obviously  be  pointless. 
There  could  hardly,  in  that  case,  have  been  room 
fcr  selection,  and  the  same  might  have  been  said  of 
any  other  tragic  writer. 

The  more   essential   qualifications,   therefore,   en-  Qu»iifi- 
titliDg  to  a  place  in  the  collection,  seem  to  have  been  ^dmi^a 
the   two  following.      First,   that   the   poem   should 
bear  some  near  relation  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 
This  relation   might   consist   either  in   the   subject 
haying  been  episodically  treated  in  their  text ;   or 
in  its  forming  an  appropriate  link  in  the  series  of 
mythical  legend  of  which  they  formed  the  centre, 
and  of  which  the  other  most  important  stage  was 
occupied   by  the  Thebais   and  Epigoni,   the  poems 
which,  next  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  enjoyed  the 
highest  claim  to  Homeric  honours.     The  second  con- 
dition was,  that  the  subject  should  be  treated  more 
or  less  in  Homeric  style ;  that  it  should,  by  conse- 
quence, present  or  aspire  to  a  certain  Homeric  unity 
of  action,  distinct  from  the  dry  method  of  the  He- 
siodic   or  logographic  schools  of  epic  art,  the  pro- 
ductions of  which  were   little   more   than   metrical 
chronicles  of  events,  or  genealogies  of  heroes. 

Of  the  more  general  statements  on  the  subject,  the 

*  Athen.  vu.  p.  277  b.  ;  conf.  Vit.  Soph.  (ed.  JTauchn.  p.  4.  sq.),  where 
"  Homer**  seems  to  be  substituted  for  "  the  Cycle,"  with  reference  to  this 
tame  characterbtic  feature  of  the  muse  of  Sophocles. 
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subjoined,  from  an  anonymous,  but  apparently 
tical,  quarter*,  is  the  most  pointed.  "  The  0 
poets  are  those  who  treated,  in  a  circle  round 
Iliad,  the  events  of  previous  or  subsequent  hisi 
as  derived  from,  or  connected  with,  Homer's 
g  immediate  subjects  of  celebration."     The  same  ei 

tially  Homeric  character  of  the  collection  is  imi 
when  the  "  Cycle,"  sometimes  in  its  collective  < 
city,  sometimes  viewed  by  uncritical  authors 
lower  age  as  a  single  poem,  is  enumerated  an 
the  "works  of  Homer."*  A  like  inference  re 
from  the  description  by  ^schylus  of  his  own  dra 
most  of  which  were  founded  on  the  poems  of 
Cycle,  as  "  fragments  from  the  great  banquc 
Homer."  ^  Hence  Horace  defines  the  "  Cyclic 
of  old,"  with  a  sneer  at  his  imitative  spirit,  as  ^ 
who  sang  the  Trojan  war."  *  The  joint  Theban 
ii  Trojan  character  of  the  collection  is  elegantly 

scribed  by  Lucretius,  where,  with  evident  allu 
to  the  primitive  poets  of  the  regular  epic  order 
in  other  words,   the  Cyclic  poets,  he  asks  :  ^ 

Quur  supra  Bellum  Thebanom  et  fanera  Trojse 
Non  alias  aliei  quoque  res  cecinere  poetae : 

and  Propertius,  in  a  similar  spirit  of  allusion,  decls 
even  if  gifted  by  the  epic  muse  ^ , 

Non  ego  Titanas  canerem, 

Non  veteres  Thebas,  nee  Pergama  nomen  Homeri. 

Lift  of  Ai.        4.  The   subjects,  accordingly,    of  the    indivii 
iMtobcnof  poems  which,    by  reference  to  any  valid  authoi 

*  Schol.  ad  Clem.  Alex.  Protr.  p.  19. ;  ap.  Welck.  Ep,  C.  p.  32. 
'  Proclus  ap.  Gaisf.  p.  468. ;  Fhilop.  ad  Aristot  Anal.  post.  i.  9. ; 

3  Ap.  Athen.  vui.  p.  347.  e.  *  De  Art.  Poet  136. ;  conf.  I 

*  V.  327.  «  n.  L  19. 
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possess  claims  to  a  place  in  the  series,  appear  to  have  the  coi- 
leen  limited  to  the  Trojan  and  Theban  wars ;  with  ^^**'"* 
be  more  important  collateral  vicissitudes  of  Troic  or 
keotian  history ;  and  with  such  an  amount  of  the 
arlier  theological  element  of  fable  as  was  required  to 
omplete  the  entire  course  of  mythical  events  speci- 
ied  by  Proclus  in  his  definition  of  the  Cycle.^  A 
ist  is  here  subjoined :  Titanomachia,  Europia,  (Edi- 
lodia,  Thebais,  Epigoni,  CEchalia,  Cypria,  (Iliad,) 
Ethiopis,  Little  Iliad,  Ilii-persis,  Nosti,  (Odyssey,) 
jelegonia.2 

The  titles  of  these  poems  from  the  Cypria  down- 
rardsy  forming  the  part  of  the  collection  devoted  to 
be  Trojan  war,  have  been  preserved,  together  with 
,  concise  epitome  of  the  contents  of  each,  in  the 
Jhrestomathia  of  the  same  Proclus^  to  whom  we 
nwe  the  greater  part  of  the  more  exact  data  on 
he  subject.  This  portion  of  the  list,  therefore,  may 
le  considered  as  complete,  in  so  far  as  represent- 
Dg  the  later  grammatical  redaction  or  adjustment  of 
he  series ;  for  such,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  was 
he  form  in  which  the  Cycle  was  familiar  to  Proclus. 
?rom  other  collateral  notices,  however,  we  are  enabled, 
\s  will  be  seen  in  treating  of  the  poems  of  the  Troic 
)ortion  of  the  series,  to  supply  the  more  serious 
leficiencies  observable  in  his  Epitome  as  compared 
¥ith  the  original  text  of  those  works.  The  first  or 
rheban  part  of  the  list,  on  the  other  hand,  may 
ippear  but  meagre  to  those  who  adopt  the  older 
nore  popular  view  of  the  widely  comprehensive 
character  of  the  collection.     There  is,  however,  no 

*  See  rapra,  p.  251.  *  See  Appendix  G. 

'  Ap.  Gaisf.  ad  Hepb.  p.  471.  sqq.;  Clint.  F.  H.  vol.  i.  p.  353.  sqq. 
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hiatus  between  the  different  heads  of  subject  even  in 
that  part  of  the  list,  but  what  might  be  amply  made 
good  by  the  usual  Homeric  plan  of  episodical  enlarge- 
ment or  retrospective  narrative.  Other  poems  may  pofl- 
sibly  have  been  comprised  besides  those  enumerated. 
The  list,  however,  contains  all  that  can  be  admitted 
on  critical  evidence,  and  must  therefore  remain  fcr 
the  present  the  sole  authentic  basis  of  future  re- 
searches. The  specific  grounds  of  admission  in  each 
case  will  be  explained  in  treating  of  the  separate 
poems.  In  the  theological  element  of  the  cd- 
lection,  it  has  commonly  been  assumed  that  a  The- 
ogonia  and  a  Gigantomachia,  as  well  as  a  Titano- 
machia,  ought  to  have  found  a  place.  This  view  rests, 
partly  on  the  general  statement  of  Proclus  that  the 
Cycle  comprehended  the  history  of  the  gods  from  the 
nuptials  of  Uranus  and  Terra  downwards;  pardy 
on  the  assumption,  that,  in  a  collection  supposed 
to  embody  a  complete  system  of  heathen  mytho- 
logy, two  such  important  heads  of  matter  could 
not  have  been  excluded.  In  the  absence,  however, 
of  all  distinct  allusion  to  a  Cyclic  poem  on  either 
subject,  it  will  be  safer  to  acquiesce,  as  regards  the 
Theogony,  in  the  view  of  a  distinguished  modern 
critic  ^,  that  this  preliminary  st^ige  of  mythical  his- 
tory, in  so  far  as  admitted  at  all,  was  incidentally 
treated  in  the  Titanomachia.  It  seems  very  doubtful 
how  far  the  genealogical,  or  properly  Hesiodic,  ele- 
ment of  divine  history  could  have  fitly  entered,  in  the 
form  of  principal  subject,  into  the  Homeric  Cycle,  the 
whole  remaining  materials  of  which  were  of  the  pro- 
perly heroic  order.  The  explanation,  on  the  other  hand, 
of  the  causes  of  the  celestial  contest,  which  could  hardlj 

*  Welck.  Ep.  CycL  p.  28.  gqq. 
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have  been  wanting  in  the  Titanomachia,  afforded 
unple  opening  for  the  incidental  introduction  in  its 
text  of  such  genealogical  notices  as  could  with  pro- 
priety have  found  place  in  its  action.  Accordingly, 
leveral  of  the  extant  fragments  of  the  poem  are  de- 
moted to  such  details.  As  to  the  supposed  Cyclic 
Grigantomachia,  no  such  adventure,  in  the  grand  cos- 
DAOgonical  form  which  it  assumes  in  the  later  fable, 
or  as  distinct  from  the  Titanomachia  with  which  it 
is  sometimes  confounded,  seems  to  have  been  recog- 
nised in  Homer's  mythology. 

While  in  the  popular  usage  of  the  lower  period  of 
antiquity  the  whole  Cycle  is  ascribed  in  general 
terms  to  Homer,  certain  of  its  members,  besides  the 
Diad  and  Odyssey,  seem  to  have  possessed  a  more 
qpecial  claim  to  Homeric  origin  and  character.  These 
irere,  the  Thebais,  Epigoni,  ffichalia,  Cypria,  and 
Little  Hiad.  This  may  be  partly  a  tribute  to  their 
superiority  of  Homeric  style  or  merit,  partly  owing 
to  the  greater  obscurity  which  involved  the  names  of 
their  real  authors.  Each  of  the  three  latter  poems, 
however,  was  also  provided  in  the  tradition  with  its 
separate  author,  whose  name  seems  alone  to  have 
entered  into  consideration  where  the  origin  or  merits 
Df  its  composition  were  brought  under  critical  discus- 
sion. The  Thebais  and  Epigoni  remain  anonymous, 
onless  in  so  far  as  popularly  ascribed  to  "  Homer." 

In  the  following  more  detailed  notice  of  the  indi- 
vidual poems,  it  is  proposed  to  offer,  in  the  first 
plaoei  a  concise  abstract  of  the  contents  of  each  in 
succession,  with  a  notice  of  its  reputed  author  or 
aathors.  The  merits  or  peculiarities  of  their  com- 
position will  be  reserved  for  illustration  in  a  subse- 
quent page. 
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TITANOXACHIA  (Ecimua,  AHcrnrrs). 

THaw*-  •>•  T^e  Titanomachia  is  quoted  by  Athensens  as  a 

T^n^^m,  Cyclic  poem,  and  is  variously  assigned  by  him  and 
Attiinm}.  othcF  critics^  to  Eumelus  of  Corinth  and  Arctinm 
of  Miletus-  To  the  latter,  the  acknowledored  authorof 
the  ^^ihiopis  and  Ilii-persis,  attention  will  be  directed 
in  treating  of  those  works.  To  Eumelus  is  further 
nscribed  the  Europia,  the  next  poem  of  the  series; 
and  he  enjoys  a  place  among  the  accredited  authors 
of  the  Nosti.  He  was  also  the  author  of  various 
other  works  possessing  no  apparent  pretension  to  a 
Homeric  character.  Pausanias^  is  of  opinion  that, 
in  hiH  own  time,  no  epic  poem  of  Eumelus  was  ex* 
limt.  If  therefore,  as  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  this 
portion  of  the  Cycle  was  preserved  entire  up  to  that 
prritnl,  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century,  it  follows 
\\\\\\  tho  sumo  critic  must  have  rejected  the  cldmof 
ImuuoIus  ti^  the  composition  of  the  Titanomachia  or 
or  auY  otiior  Cyolio  poem.  The  only  work  ascribed  to 
I'utuohi?*  Htill  extant  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  and  the 
r.\uuiuv^  chunictor  of  which  he  admits,  was  the  Pros- 
oiluMi  v*r  rt\Kv*5»ional  Hymn  to  the  Delian  ApoDo, 
v^»injKyiv^l  fvM*  tho  Mcssenians  on  occasion  of  their 
%iv^|v  uui  uu5*iv»n  and  jsiioriti^v  to  that  deity,  and  of  which 
hs^  \ju\*tv^  twv»  line*  ill  •EoK>-Doric  dialect.  Upon  in- 
w\iuk\  vi^vmul^k  vhictly  fivui  the  parallel  of  that  hjTDD, 
Nv  u  ^^Uo  inctiiivd  to  v.vn;^ider  this  poet  as  authorof 
i^K^  wiHo^  on  thv  Chctst  of  Cypselus.^  These,  vnA 
\«ihu»  »K^it  Hoinvric  wm jH.\>it ions  attributed  to  Eunie- 
Iuj,  Will  !<»iHi  I  he  xubiccc  of  more  special  eonsidera- 
ti\oi  lu  tivatni;;  of  c!k'  ml^jcellauteous  epic  literature 
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Eumelus  was  of  illustrious  birth,  son  of  Amphi- 
lytus,  the  chief  of  the  distinguished  Corinthian  family 
of  the  Bacchiadae  ^,  who  then  held  sovereign  sway 
in  their  native  city.  The  highest  date  assigned  to 
him  by  chronologers  is  761  b.  c.  (01.  rv.  4.),  the 
lowest  about  730  (01.  xii.).^  His  composition  of 
the  Delian  Prosodion  connects  his  epoch  with  that 
of  the  first  Messenian  war,  which  commences  in  the 
received  chronology  about  743  B.C.  As  Arctinus, 
the  rival  claimant  to  the  Titanomachia,  belongs  to 
the  same  or  a  still  more  remote  period,  the  fact  of 
the  poem  having  been  ascribed  by  respectable  au- 
thorities to  one  or  other  of  these  authors,  and  never 
to  any  poet  of  more  recent  date,  is  good  argument  of 
its  genuine  antiquity. 

The  main  subject  of  the  Titanomachia,  as  the 
name  implies,  was  the  overthrow  of  the  Saturnian 
dynasty  by  Jupiter,  and  the  defeat  and  banishment 
to  Tartarus  of  the  elder  branches  of  the  royal  family 
of  heaven.  That  the  episodes,  however,  or  retro- 
spective notices,  embraced  a  wider  range  of  cosmo- 
gonical  history,  may  be  inferred  from  the  narrative 
of  the  events  of  the  same  war  in  the  Theogony  of 
Hesiod;  admitting,  as  is  probable,  the  general  fea- 
tures of  the  tradition,  as  followed  by  each  poet,  to 
have  corresponded.  With  Hesiod  both  the  causes 
and  vicissitudes  of  the  contest  stand  in  the  closest 
poetical  connexion  with  the  previous  course  of 
divine  history,  from  the  dethronement  of  Uranus 
and  Terra  by  their  son  Saturn,  downwards.  Se- 
veral of  the  more  prominent  heroes  of  the   war 

'  Paus.  n.  i.  1. 

'  Clint.  F.  H.  YoLi.   p.  155.  161.;   conf.  Marckscheff.  De  Eamelo, 
p.  219.  sqq. 
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•Eumelus,  are  in  an  easy  and  agreeable  epic  style. 
The  description,  however,  in  one  of  these  frag- 
ments, of  Jupiter  after  his  triumph,  "  dancing  in 
liie  midst  of  the  divine  circle,"^  does  not  afford  a 
very  high  idea  of  the  dignity  with  which  the  general 
flabject  was  treated. 

EUROPIA  (EuMELus). 

6.  The  amour  of  Jove  with  the  daughter  of  Europii 
^cenix,  and  its  consequence,  the  settlement  of  J^"' 
Gadmus  in  Bceotia,  may  be  presumed  to  have  formed 
Ihe  main  subject  of  this  poem.  While  offering  a 
tempact  bond  of  epic  unity  for  the  structure  of  a  Ho- 
Inerie  epopee,  these  are  the  first  and  most  important 
-transactions  recorded  in  the  terrestrial,  as  distinct 
from  the  purely  theological,  department  of  Greek 
lieroic  mythology.  They  afford,  consequently,  a  most 
Impropriate  transition  from  the  divine  to  the  human 
class  of  adventure,  in  the  same  direct  line  of  Theban 
history,  which,  in  the  Cyclic  compilation,  enjoys  so 
marked  a  preeminence.  Although,  therefore,  there 
is  no  direct  testimony  to  the  fact  of  the  Europia 
having  formed  part  of  the  Cycle,  yet  the  circum- 
stance of  its  only  accredited  author,  Eumelus,  being 
a  reputed  contributor  to  the  compilation,  added 
to  the  above  points  of  internal  evidence,  consti- 
tutes at  least  a  plausible  title  to  a  place.^  Accord- 
ingly, the  few  extant  citations  or  fragments  ^  while 

'  Ap.  Athen.  i.  p.  22. 

•  We  are  at  a  loss,  therefore,  to  see  why  Welcker  (Ep.  Cycl.  p.  40.) 
should  have  set  aside  the  claim  of  this  poem  to  a  place  in  the  Cjcle,  on 
the  ground  of  its  partaking  in  no  degree  of  the  heroic  character.  He 
adduces  no  evidence  of  this  imputed  deficiency ;  and  neither  authorities 
nor  the  remains  of  the  poem  tend  to  justify  his  opinion. 

'  Marcksch.  op.  cit.  p.  403.  gives  the  only  ascertained  remains  of  the 
poem* 
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lespondence  between  the  version  it  preferred  of  the 

^Hstory  of  (EdipuSy  and  that  authorised  by  Homer. 

z-     Among  the  more  celebrated  chapters  of   Greek 

^beroic   fable,   there  are  few  which  appear  under  a 

s^^reater  diversity  of  detail  than  that  devoted  to  the 

j^^alamitous  history  of  the  son  of  Laius.     The  main 

^Iwrticulars  of  his  fate,  as  known  to  or  recognised  by 

jtfflomer,  have  been  concisely  but  distinctly  narrated 

IM  the  Odyssey,  and  in  a  supplementary  passage  of 

^ihe   Iliad.^     In  the   Odyssey,  among  the  heroines 

t  ivliQse  ghosts  appear  to  Ulysses,  is  "  the  mother  of 

LCEdipus,  the  beautiful  Epicasta,  who  was  unwittingly 

i  involved  in  the  grievous  sin  of  espousing  her  own 

•  MD,   himself  equally  unconscious  of  their  common 

I  crime,  or  of  his  own  previous  guilt  as  murderer  of  his 

ifitther.    But  the  gods  forthwith  brought  their  offence 

to  light   among  men ;    when  the  heroine  passed  at 

once  down  to  the  realm  of  Hades,  suspended  by  her 

own  hand  from  a  beam  of  her  palace.     But  (Edipus, 

though  tormented  by  the  Furies  of  his  mother,  con- 

'  tinued,  for  'such  was  the  stem  will  of  the  gods,  to 

mgn  over  the  Cadmeans  in  Thebes,  where  he  was 

honoured  at  his  death ^  with  sumptuous  funeral  rites.'' 

The  more  popular  Attic  version  of  the  fable  differs 

widely  from  the  Homeric  legend.     In  the  former  the 

mother  of  (Edipus  is  called  Jocasta,  and  the  crime 

of  herself  and  son,  instead  of  being  brought  to  light 

immediately  after  its  commission,  remains  concealed 

until  after  the  birth  of  four  children,  the  fruit  of  the 

incestuous  alliance.     The  remaining  details  of  the 

same  version,  the  reckless  despair  and  self-inflicted 

>  Od.  XI.  271.;  II.  XXIII.  679. 

*  With  Hesiod,  also,  (Edipus  dies  and  is  honourably  interred  at  Thebes. 
8^1.  Tenet  ad  n.  xxiu.  679. 
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blindness  of  the  old  king,  his  migration  to  Athens, 
his  friendly  reception  by  Theseus,  and  death  in  the 
sanctuary  of  the  Athenian  EumenidaB,  are  not  only 
repugnant  to  the  mythology  of  Homer,  but  redolent 
in  many  of  their  details  of  the  spirit  of  a  lower  age  of 
mystical  superstition.  The  whole  or  the  greater  part 
of  them  may,  from  internal  evidence,  safely  be  traced 
to  the  same  source  in  which  so  many  other  innovations 
on  the  primitive  mythology  originate;  the  anxiety 
of  the  early  Attic  poets  to  secure  their  own  country  a 
place  in  the  heroic  mythology  more  worthy  of  her 
historical  celebrity  than  that  assigned  her  in  the  older 
national  legends. 

Scanty  as  are  the  remains  of  the  (Edipodia,  or  the 
allusions  of  the  antients  to  its  contents,  they  yet 
suffice  to  prove  that  its  tradition  harmonised  with 
that  of  Homer.  That  it  recorded,  like  the  Odyssey, 
the  speedy  and  fatal  termination  of  the  incestuous 
alliance,  appears  from  its  having  described  the  four 
children  of  (Edipus  as  oflFspring,  not  of  Epicasta,  but 
of  Euryganea\  another  Theban  heroine,  whom  he 
espoused  after  the  death  of  his  mother.  As  this  tra- 
dition is  also  at  variance  with  that  which  describes  his 
deposition  and  expulsion  from  Thebes,  we  may  safely 
assume  that  in  the  CEdipodia,  as  in  the  lUad,  he 
continued  to  enjoy  his  royal  authority  in  his  native 
metropolis  to  the  day  of  his  death.  The  same  tra- 
dition was  followed  out,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel, 
by  the  Thebais,  the  next  and  most  illustrious  member 
of  the  Boeotian  subdivision  of  the  Cycle.  This  ver- 
sion is  also  obviously  in  better  keeping  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age  in  which  the  legend  had  its  origin, 
and  of  the  Greek  religion,  than  that   preferred  by 

'  Taus.  ui.  5, ;  conf.  Schol.  ad  Eurip.  PIkeii.  53. ;  ApoUod.  ul  y.  8. 
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Attic  dramatists,  where  the  sons  of  the  incestuous 
■riage  succeed  to  the  throne  of  their  deposed 
3nt.  National  feeling  would  assuredly  have  turned 
Q  the  issue  of  an  impious  crime  with  as  great 
orrence  as  from  its  involuntary  author ;  and  the 
sens  who  banished  the  father  as  a  polluted  ob- 
from  his  throne  and  country,  would  have  been 
Q  less  likely  to  submit  to  the  sway  of  his  in- 
}aous  offspring. 

?he  fragments  of  the  (Edipodia  afford  no  sufficient 
Gfc  for  judging  of  its  mode  of  dealing  with  its 
hly  poetical  stock  of  materials,  beyond  the  few 
ticulars  to  which  attention  has  just  been  directed. 

THEBAIS  AND  EPIGONL 

'.  These  two  poems  ^  have  been  allotted  a  place  in  Tiiebafs. 
Cycle  in  every  notice  of  its  contents.  The  Thebais 
:he  one  among  the  secondary  productions  of  the 
meric  school  which  advances  the  earliest  and 
ingest  claim  to  genuine  Homeric  honours.  The 
igoni,  also,  passed  vulgarly  current  as  a  work  of 
mer,  from  a  remote  epoch,  as  appears  from  the 
ibt  expressed  by  Herodotus  of  its  real  claim  to 
t  distinction.^  There  is  this  further  peculiarity 
:he  case  of  both  these  poems,  among  others  enjoying 
imilar  distinction,  that,  although  nowhere  in  the 
re  critical  notices  of  the  antients  actually  attributed 
Homer,  they  are  never,  at  least  by  extant  autho- 
68,  connected  with  the  name  of  any  other  poet. 
*  The  war  of  the  Argives  against  Thebes,"  says 
usanias^,  "  was  the  greatest  ever  waged  between 
ions  of  Hellenic  race,  during  what  is  called  the 


See  Leutflch,  Theb.  Cycl.  Reliq.;  Welck.  Ep.  Cycl.  p.  198.  sqq. 
^  JY.  32.  3  IX.  ix. 
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heroic  age.  The  Argive  army  which  marched  into 
Boeotia  fnora  Peloponnesus  comprised  also  the  forces 
of  the  Arcadian  and  Messenian  allies  of  kincr  Adras- 
tus ;  while  the  Thebans  were  assisted  by  the  Phocians 
and  Phlegyans.  In  the  first  battle,  near  the  tem[de 
of  the  Ismenian  Apollo,  the  Thebans  were  defeated, 
and  took  refuge  within  their  citv  walls.  The  Arcivei 
attempted  to  take  the  town  by  storm,  but,  being 
little  skilled  in  the  art  of  siege,  were  thrown  into  dis- 
order by  the  impetuous  fury  of  their  own  assault, 
routed,  and  driven  back.  The  Thebans  in  their  turn 
resolved  to  act  on  the  offensive,  and,  sallying  forth,  de* 
feated  and  dispersed  the  hostile  force.  Adrastus  alone 
among  its  leaders  escaped  alive.  The  Thebans  them- 
8c»lvcs,  however,  suffered  so  severely  in  the  conflict, 
and  so  fatal  were  the  ultimate  consequences  of  their 
triumph,  as  to  have  caused  the  phrase,  ^  Cadmean 
victory/  to  pass  into  a  proverb  ^  for  any  temporary 
sucvv:iis  involving  the  future  ruin  of  those  by  whom 
it  was  achioved.  Not  manv  vears  afterwards  the 
TpipMii^  a*  the  Hellenes  call  them,  sons  of  the  slain 
v'livt^s  invaded  Invotia  with  a  still  more  powerfiil 
1;k^^^  vvu\:^ri>lvg*  in  addition  to  their  former  allies, 
t'w  vVrui::;ia:;5  di;d  Mecarians.  The  Thebans  were 
AC^;;\  KvfcCc::  i:;  :h^  dr^r  battle,  and  those  who  es- 
^■.v,v\;  ACii:Vi  to-'k  rvr.:^^  i'JL  the  town,  which  was, 
V..'WYv«*r.  :h:>  Tir/.'i"  taicci  iiid  sackei  bv  the  Arsrives. 
\"  \  wi7  ;>  cv:Ii':raL:cvl  i.~  ti;:  r>xni  called  Thebab, 
«v\  i'^V/v.;:>  *r.v^  ;ci<7  rx«i  iiirhorities  have 
.*•<». -*/,\v.  r,"  li/c.T^r,  i7.«,\  •*-':L:':i  i;*  :ii^  r^sc  epic  work, 

"iytrr.  r>.f^  ri«ss<^;.  o-xiir^»i.  "v-i:i  r?:c:c^s  to  a  like 


v.^».  T»»«.'-  *u  •  ■<:§;?  !• 
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sffect  derived  from  other  sources^,  it  appears  that 
he  Thebais  and  Epigoni  were  often  considered  as 
me  work,  under  the  common  title  Thebais,  with 
reference  to  the  seat  and  object  of  the  war  in  the 
irider  sense.  The  first  portion  of  the  poem,  de-  ExpediUo 
feribing  the  muster  and  march  of  the  forces,  also  aLu^^**^ 
lore,  in  honour  of  one  of  the  leading  heroes,  the 
Rparate  title  of  Expedition  of  Amphiaraus,  which 
Sjjr  a  similar  synecdoche  seems  to  have  been  occa- 
nonally  extended  to  the  whole  work.^  This  pecu- 
iarity  occurs,  as  will  be  seen,  in  the  case  of  other 
poems  of  the  Cycle,  where  the  connexion  between 
two  heads  of  an  extensive  subject,  each  individually 
possessing  sufficient  scope  and  unity  of  action  to 
form  a  separate  epopee,  was  such  as  to  admit  of 
their  being  perused  in  one  continuous  narrative, 
like  the  separate  members  of  a  dramatic  trilogy. 

The  Thebais,  in  the  more  restricted  sense,  is  said 
to  have  comprised  seven  thousand  iines.^  The  fol- 
bwing,  by  reference  to  the  fragments  and  other 
more  authentic  existing  data*,  was  the  general  outline 
Df  the  action. 

The  undutiful  and  insulting  conduct  of  Eteocles  and  Poljnices 
towards  their  father  (Edipus,  during  the  latter  years  of  his  afflicted 

*  SchoL  Apollon.  Rh.  i.  308.;  conf.  Welck.  Ep.  Cycl.  p.  201.  sqq.  The 
laihor  has  not  been  convinced  by  Welckers  arguments  (p.  209.)  in  sup- 
port of  the  opinion  that  ^^  Alcmaeonis**  was  another  title  of  the  Epigoni. 
See  infra,  Ch.  xxii.  §  10. 

*  Horn.  Vit.  (Herod.)  ix. ;  Suid.  v.  "Ofttjpoc. 

'  Agon  Hes.  et  Horn. ;  conf.  Herman.  Opusc.  yol.  vi.  p.  286. ;  RitschI, 
lie  Alex.  Bibl.  p.  101.  Payne  Knight  (Prol.  §  6.)  and  Welcker  (Ep.  C. 
[>.  204.)  interpi*et  the  notice  of  the  Agon,  with  less  probability,  as 
lUnding  to  seven  books. 

^  Ei^ecially  those  supplied  by  Pindar  and  Pausanias,  both  of  whom 
irere  readers  and  admirers  of  the  poem,  and  appear  to  have  given  a 
mariced  preference  to  its  authority  in  questions  of  legendary  Boeotian 
iibtofy. 
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liiK  ic  ipngtii  irninkes  him  to  proaonce  his  malediction  agiinak 
tiiexn.  Hits  juii  iiraiiitieji  his  meals  to  be  serred  upon  the  table 
•ir  -vicii  ~iie  *?inng  itBOiBlfi  ot*  hia  fiitiier  Laiua^  shanning  the  |iaiB- 
nil  :*?iiieninnnc:i  ir  ^he  ev<*iit3  which  had  caused  their  possessioi 
&i  ie^-iiv'^  m  jimaelf.  This  injanction  the  yooDg  men  in  ai^Miit 
ot*  wmtiia  3i«)<:ker7  'iusob^Ted.  when  the  indignant  parent  uttered 
ch»^  iolemn  «!ur!9e.  rf^spoaded  to  bj  the  guardian  deities  of  the  pa- 
Ci'Ta:U  ri^t^ :  "^  chac  xuiixher  should  enjoj  his  birthright  in  peaee^ 
hue  tiuLC  dieir  lives  ihoald  be  passed  in  perpetual  strife  and  blood- 
^ht^iL**^  The  denunciation  was  repeated,  in  still  more  emphatic 
tennis,  and  with  eqnallj  dire  efiect,  on  another  similar  occasioD, 
when,  in  the  distribution  of  a  sacrificial  feast,  the  brothers,  in 
the  some  spirit  of  mockery,  allotted  to  their  parent  the  knudk, 
instearl  of  the  more  honourable  portion  of  the  victim.  He  tbea 
supplicated  '^  JoTe  and  the  celestial  host  that  thej  might  perish  bj 
each  other's  hands."* 

After  the  death'  of  the  old  king,  his  sons  quarrel  for  their 
ahnre  in  the  rojal  authority.  It  had  been  agreed  that  each 
Mhould  enjoj  the  supreme  power  for  the  period  of  a  year,  io 
iiltcrrmtc  succession.  Eteocles,  at  the  expiry  of  his  first  jear« 
n-igri,  provoked  by  some  aggressive  measures  on  the  part  of  Polj- 
iii(H»)4,  and  backed  bj  a  strong  popular  feeling  in  his  own  favour \ 
rufuiUMl  to  resign  the  throne  to  his  brother.  Polynices,  uoabk 
with  his  present  resources  to  assert  liis  privilege,  retires  from 
Tht^hrrt  in  search  of  foreign  alliance,  and  fixes  his  residence  at 
Ar^oH.  \lv  there  marries  the  daughter  of  king  Adrastus,  whom 
h\^  IMTHUiuU's,  together  with  his  own  brother-in-law,  Tjdeu.%  to 
rft|uui{i«  his  quarrel.  Accompanied  hj  Tydeus  he  visits  and 
nveuroii  the  SK*rviees  of  otlier  Peloponnesian  princes ;  though  some 
v(  tho  iiioiv  (Kkwerful  hold  back,  forewarned  hj  the  gods  of  the 
dknii!«ti>>u:«  isi^uo  of  iho  oxpoilition.* 

Aiuoii^  theso  priuovii  was  Amphiaraus,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
hiMxK-.t  v»l'  hi.H  a^w  U>th  a;?  a  warrior  and  a  soothsayer.**  On  the 
lit  -i(  |»i\»iKv«.(l  v^'  the  e\(H.^iitiou  ho  fv^resaw  its  fatal  issue.  AtVr 
\4ut  :4Uv*ui|*iH  to  di^u;id«!  his  more  ra^h  and  reckless  fellow-cIiieAs 

•  b^v   ui   ylx.MAiv.Su  !•.  .^y.  ^i  ^  ^  Elom.  TL  xxui,  679. 

*  i*i'.\  \%  hhk-  i*t.yui;ti  .Kxvu.!ic.  N.>jrr<.'bcnitvd.  In  some  degree,  bj  tLc 

U^^m    II    i^     .«.'«>.   «(«{.   4lA^;    I'^liii.  Nk'Ut.  LV  •Uk 
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he  refused  to  take  part,  and  concealed  himself,  to  avoid  their 
fanportunities.  His  absence  shed  a  gloom  over  the  prospects  of 
Ibe  enterprise,  which  could  onlj  be  dispelled  bj  his  accession  and 
Boontenance.  His  wife,  Eriphjle  ^  bribed  with  a  golden  necklace 
bfjr  Polynioes,  discovers  his  hiding-place ;  when,  moved  bj  the 
mtreaties  of  his  friends,  his  own  martial  ardour,  and  the  shame  of 
alene  standing  aloof  from  what  had  now  taken  the  form  of  a 
HiioDal  undertaking,  he  consents.  Aware,  however,  of  the  perfidy 
of  his  wife,  he  binds  his  two  sons,  Alcmteon  and  Amphilochus, 
dwn  of  tender  age,  in  the  event  of  his  death,  to  avenge  his  fate  on 
tiheir  treacherous  mother,  adding  much  sage  advice  as  to  their 
Ofvm  future  conduct  in  life.' 

The  armj  musters  in  the  plain  of  Neraea,  the  Aulis  of  the 
Thebud.'  The  country  being  afflicted  with  drought,  and  the 
troope  suffering  from  want  of  water,  Hypsipyle  nurse  of  Opheltes 
the  infant  son  of  Lycurgus  king  of  Nemea,  who  happened  to  be 
taking  the  air  with  her  charge  in  the  neighbouring  forest,  conducts 
the  chiefs  to  a  fountain.  During  her  absence,  the  babe,  which  she 
had  deposited  in  a  retired  spot,  is  bitten  by  a  serpent  and  dies. 
ne  warriors,  sympathising  with  the  distress  of  the  parents,  cele- 
hrmte  games  in  honour  of  the  royal  infant,  whose  fate,  as  the  '*  com* 
mencement "  of  the  ensuing  series  "  of  dire  occurrences,"  obtained 
him  the  surname  of  Archemorus.^  •  Amphiaraus  avails  himself  of 
this  inauspicious  omen  once  more  to  warn  his  fellow-chiefs  of  the 
diMfltrous  lot  which  awaited  them,  but  once  more  in  vain.  On 
reaching  the  river  Asopus,  Tydeus  is  sent  ambassador  to  Thebes, 
lo  daim  restitution  of  the  rights  of  Polynices,  before  commencing 
hostilities.  The  hero  fails  in  his  mission  ;  but,  finding  the  inha- 
bitants engaged  in  public  games,  he  enters  the  arena,  and  defeats 
every  competitor.^  The  Cadmeans,  inflamed  with  jealousy  and 
anger,  post  an  ambush   of  fifty   men   to   destroy  him   on  his 

1  Horn.  Od.  XI.  826.,  xv.  247. ;  Pind.  Nem.  ix.  37. 

•  Frg.  Pind.  Boeckh.  p.  647.  sqq. 

'  Here  may  have  been  introduced  the  Catalogue,  afler  the  precedent 
of  the  niad. 

^  There  is  no  distinct  evidence  of  this  beautiful  episode  having  been 
introduced  in  the  Thebajs.  But  the  performance  by  the  heroes  of  the 
Nemean  games,  with  which  it  is  connected,  is  vouched  for  by  Pind.  Nem. 
vin.  in  &L ;  Paus.  x.  xxv.,  u.  xv. ;  conf.  Propcrt.  ap.  Welck.  £p.  Cycl. 
p.  202. ;  Apollod.  ui.  vi.  4. 

'  Horn.  IL  IV.  3Sd.  sqq.,  v.  800.  sqq. 
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return.  Bat  he  kills  tbe  whole  hand,  vidi  the  exception  of  one^, 
spared  to  report  the  fkte  of  lus  oonmdes  to  their  emplojers.  In 
the  first  engagement  the  Thehans  are  defeated  and  fly  to  tbe 
city,  which  is  Tigorooslj  but  nnsnooesifiiUj'  assaulted.  Menoecem^ 
son  of  Creon  and  nephew  of  Jocasta,  ofiers  himself  up  a  volaotarj 
sacrifice,  in  fulfilment  of  an  edict  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  whidi 
required  the  death  of  a  prince  of  the  rojal  blood  to  insure  Tictory 
to  the  national  arms.*  In  the  sequel  it  is  agreed  to  decide  the 
quarrel  bj  a  single  combat  between  the  two  brothers',  who  periali 
bj  each  other's  hand,  as  their  father  had  foretold.  A  great  battle 
ensues,  in  which  the  Argire  armj  is  defeated.  Daring  the  root 
tbe  earth  opens  and  swallows  up  Amphiarans  with  his  chariot ;  an 
bc«it>urable  death  conferred  br  Jupiter  on  his  prophet,  lest  he 
shv^uld  fall  bj  tbe  steel  of  a  mortal  warrior.^  All  his  fellow-ckiefi 
are  slain,  with  the  excefmoo  of  Adrastus.  who,  after  baring  foood 
aaean^  during  the  night  hurnedlj  to  peHbrm  the  obsequies  of  his 
i(v'CKi^ide>\  escapes  akne,  bj  the  swiftness  of  his  horse  Arion."* 


Tbe  irsuiition  of  tbe  Tbehaid  seems,  from  the  aboTC 
o.^:3»:l>w  TO  bave  corresponded,  in  whole  or  in  part^ 
>h^:h  :hi:  :i  Homer  and  of  the  CEdipodia,  both  as  to 
:>..-  r:?,cc>er  of  ibe  sons  of  CEdipas,  and  as  to  the  fate 
oc  ^JLvlr  ri:r:r:r  aner  ibe  discorerv  of  his  crime.  The 
v\^>^^ir^v.y  :c*  :V;a  xw-o  rrinces  to  torment  or  oppress 


» » 


r.^.,  .\.i  ilrj:,  w^'J:e  it  sbows  that  he  continued, 
jicv  w*:*-  H.-jv'-r.  tvT  Tvl^  ir  Thtbes,  instead  of  retir- 
-4  :."  Atbnc^v  ^  iisc  iccr^  oxisistent  with  their 
bvc.' -^  :ri^  iic?cL*f  :c  4  lirtr  lakwful  marriase,  as  in  the 
vVi  ivcii*  th;ir.  -:-:  4r:  ias^!srj:»:<xs  connexion.     A  pair 

'>  A.,  y.^.  ^\  i:,  y^m.  ix  JT  :  ^oixil  CVL  XT.  547. 

^'"s.  s**-  *"*H  i*^  ^*'*-  '^>''*  ?• '  ^'tir'  U.  xxm.  347.  Fr*;>m  Finsanii* 
^-  \\  ^^'^  *  ^- ui*i  w*<v*r.  "ji*c  ■ihf  T*.«oiI  rwcncoca  of  tbe  numK-T t4' 
V  < vv*  '•iv.'  <%;  \*  ^*vN  •ij»'U:ia  .*«.'Pf^?««cvoianji  aj  tie  H^^tnerio  number  of 
i.\v  s^*>  i*»s^  ^  w^  K^  >xvvai^'i  ?*  'iw  rVbacs.  Tbe  Kat^nnent.  how- 
\\\\v  '^\    -V  VM^ky  %•«!:)%-«'.  '.'jukti  J£2<a'<.u>  3rsc  .fiT^  7njQiIzieiice  to  tltft 
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of  unfeeling  ambitious  sons,  on  attaining  man's  es- 
tate, would  thus,  with  equal  inclination,  have  had 
better  pretext  for  such  conduct,  than  had  they  them- 
•elves  been  tainted  with  so  dark  a  stain  of  unnatural 
jpollation. 

It  seems  further  evident,  even  from  the  scanty 
iiotices  preserved,  that,  at  the  period  when  the  poem 
opens,  (Edipus  was  still  in  ostensible  enjoyment  of  the 
•OYereign  authority,  and  that  a  chief  motive  for  the 
mnatural  conduct  of  his  sons  was  to  hurry  on  his 
death,  or  coerce  him  into  abdication  of  the  throne. 
Of  his  blindness  there  is  no  trace.  Both  the  general 
tenor  of  the  narrative,  and  certain  expressions  in  the 
extant  fragments,  imply  that  he  was  still  in  posses- 
ion of  his  eyesight.^  Of  the  legend  preferred  in  the 
lliebals  relative  to  his  ultimate  fate  there  is  no  dis- 
tinct notice.  But  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
in  that  poem,  as  in  the  Iliad,  he  was  represented, 
although  exposed  to  the  undutiful  treatment  of  his 
ions,  as  living  and  dying  a  sovereign,  rather  than 
as  deposed  and  imprisoned  by  the  rival  princes,  ac- 
cording to  the  conjecture  of  some  modern  commen- 
tators. 

This  poem  was  ascribed  to  *'  Homer  "  by  the  very 
antient  poet  Callinus  ^,  by  Propertius,  and  by  other 
popular  authors  of  different  ages,  it  may  be  presumed 
also  in  the  popular  sense  ^ ;  for  it  was  certainly  not 
ascribed  to  the  Homer  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  by 
Aristotle,  Aristarchus,  or  any  other  strictly  critical 
authority.*  How  far  it  may  have  merited  any  such 
honour  will  be  considered  in  a  subsequent  page. 

'  Frg.  n.  6. 

*  Apud  Pau8.  IX.  ix.  3.  '  CJonf.  Welck.  Ep.  Cycl.  p.  198.  sqq. 

^  ^Bewhere    anonymous,  or  familiarly  called  the   Cyclic   Thebais. 
Lentsch,  Theb.  Bel.  p.  3. ;  Welck.  Ep.  Cycl.  p.  205. 
VOL.  II.  T 
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•adition  as  of  tender  age,  by  Homer  as  children  ^,  at 
le  period  of  their  fathers'  death.  Yet,  as  already 
^marked,  both  poems  are  occasionally  classed  by  the 
Qtient  critics  as  one.  It  may  be  presumed,  there- 
jre,  that  the  connexion  of  events  was  maintained  by 
pisodes  or  retrospective  allusions  through  the  whole 
(criod.  The  poems  of  the  Cycle  hitherto  examined 
has  present  a  single  series  of  subjects,  carried,  in  a 
ingle  order  of  succession,  from  the  origin  of  things 
0  the  close  of  the  second  Theban  war.  The  com- 
lencement  of  the  Cypria,  the  first  poem  of  the  en- 
aing  Troic  series,  also  aptly  takes  up  the  close  of  the 
Ipigoni.  One  might  thus  be  tempted  to  assume, 
bat  the  subjects  comprised  in  the  Cycle  were  limited 
D  the  Titanomachia,  or  divine  element  of  heroic 
lythology,  and  to  the  Theban  and  Trojan  wars  in 
lie  stricter  sense.  This  limitation  seems  also,  in 
>me  degree,  to  be  implied  in  the  allusion  of  the 
Dtients  formerly  cited  to  the  intimate  connexion 
etween  these  three  branches  of  Cyclic  history.  In 
matter,  however,  where  so  much  must,  at  the  best, 
*main  doubtful,  it  will  be  preferable  to  abide  by  the 
rinciple  above  suggested,  of  admitting  into  the  list 
rery  epic  poem  classed  by  trustworthy  authorities  as 
elonging  to  the  Homeric  school  of  heroic  composition. 
'o  this  plan  it  might  perhaps  be  objected,  that  any 
ich  extension  of  the  historical  element  of  the  col- 
iction  would  interfere  with  its  fundamental  principle 
f  chronological  continuity.  But,  although  that  prin- 
ple  would  have  been  completely  set  aside  by  so  great 
tt  accumulation  of  materials  as  some  have  proposed, 
le  occurrence  of  partially  collateral  lines  of  narrative, 
r  kindred  t^nor  and  conceived  in  the  same  common 

»  n.  VI.  222. 
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spirit  of  Homeric  minstrelsy,  might  have  varied  in 
an  agreeable  manner,  rather  than  tarnished,  the  his- 
torioal  symmetry  of  the  compilation. 

The  only  poem  which,  in  following  out  this  pa^ 
tiul  extension  of  the  range  of  subjects,  existing  data 
warmnt  our  interposing  between  the  strictly  Theban 
and  the  Troic  portion  of  the  compilation,  is 

TIIK  SACK  OF  CECHALIA  (CREOPeaus,  CixiETH05> 

(■MfkoT  This   work,    also   familiarly  called   the   (Echalia, 

i>foi>bU  while  involving  but  a  shght,  if  any,  interruption  rf 
SwiiV'**^  the  lino  of  epio  continuity,  has  the  advantiige  of  con- 
necting the  affairs  of  Hercules,  the  greatest  of  Theban 
heroes,  with  the  Theban  series  of  Cyclic  narrative. 
The  iKchalia  is  also,  with  the  exception  of  the  The- 
kus,  the  most  celebrated  Homeric  poem  unconnected 
with  the  Trojan  >var.  The  relation  between  the  work 
and  its  author  is  figuratively  defined  in  the  legend, 
conunon  to  several  other  poems  of  the  same  class,  of 
its  having  been  composed  by  Homer,  and  presented  by 
him  to  a  friend,  or  son-in-law,  who  passed  it  off,  in  this 
instance  with  the  Si^nction  of  the  donor,  as  his  own. 
The  pci'son  thus  honoured  was  the  same  Creophilus 
of  Samos,  of  Chios,  or  of  los,  as  variously  reported, 
who  acts  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  popular  biogra- 
phies of  the  jxx^t.^  This  frequently  recurring  text 
in  thv>se  biographies  is  burlesqued,  in  his  usual  lively 
manner*  by  Lucian  in  his  "  True  History."  The 
M  irist  there  describes  himself  as  haA-ing,  while  on  a 
v^  it  to  the  other  world,  been  presented  by  Homer 
with  an  e|X)peeon  a  late  war  between  the  Blessed  and 

*  I^iH»lus  ap.  Gaisf.  p.  466. ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  638. ;  Cramer,  Anecd. 
0\on.  vol.  I.  p,  3i?7. ;  Calllm.  Ep.  vi. :  conf.  Clint.  F.  11.  p.  350.  sqq.;  note 
to  rii.  xviii.  §  3.  supra. 
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the  Damned,  the  latter  of  whom  had  succeeded  in 
breaking  out  of  their  place  of  confinement. 

This  poem  narrated  the  siege  and  destruction  by  Heraciea 
Hercules  of  (Echalia,  a  mythical  city  frequently  men- 
tioned, together  with  the  prowess  and  misfortunes  of 
its  royal  family,  in  both  the  Hiad  and  Odyssey.^ 
The  work  is  also  occasionally  alluded  to  under  the 
title  of  Heraciea^;  and  has  hence  been  conjectured, 
with  apparent  reason,  to  be  the  same  as  the  Heraciea 
attributed  by  some  authorities  to  Cinaethon  ^  of  Lace- 
u»mon,  and  which  appears  at  least  to  have  treated 
the  same  portion  of  the  hero's  adventures.  As 
Ginsethon  claims,  conjointly  with  Creophilus,  the 
authorship  of  the  Little  Iliad,  it  naturally  sug- 
gests itself  that  their  common  pretensions  may  also 
have  extended  to  the  (Echalia.  This  more  general 
title  of  Heraciea,  with  the  tenor  of  some  of  the  few 


extant  notices  of  the  contents  of  the  poem,  favours 
the  view  that,  by  means  of  episodes,  it  may  have  com- 
prised a  more  or  less  ample  Summary  of  the  Theban 
hero's  life  and  adventures.  The  following  seems  to 
have  been  the  outline  of  the  principal  action.^ 

Eurytus,  king  of  (Echalia,  the  most  celebrated 
bowman  of  his  day,  had  challenged  all  Greece  to  a 
trial  of  skill  in  his  favourite  art,  and  promised  his 
daughter  lole  in  marriage  to  the  first  successful 
competitor.     Hercules  came  off  victorious,  but  was 

^  Homer  knows  but  one  (Echalia,  in  Thcssaly.  E.  u.  730.  With  this 
passage  those  of  n.  n.  596.,  Od.  viii.  224.  xxi.  14.,  are  quite  in  harn^  ny, 
though  often  erroneously  supposed  to  allude  to  a  Messenian  city  o'  the 
lame  name.  Fausanias  (iv.  ii.  2.)  implies  that  the  (Echalia  of  the  C)  die 
]K)em  was  situated  in  Euboea. 

«  Pans.  IV.  ii.  2.  ^  g^.]^^^  Ap.  Rh.  i.  1357. 

^  The  single  extant  fragment  is  cited  by  DUntz.  p.  9.  For  the  best 
collection  of  notices,  see  Clint.  Fast.  Hell.  vol.  i.  p.  350. 
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rviiised  the  stipulated  prize.  In  revenge  of  the  insult 
.iiul  breach  of  faith,  he  besieges  and  sacks  the  city, 
;iiid  carries  oiF  lole.  As  this  was  the  last  exploit  of 
IltTcuIe:?,  being  immediatelv  tollowed  by  his  death  on 
Mouuc  <Eta,  and  as  that  i:atastrophe  was  a  conse- 
■  lutiic*:'  oi  Dejanira's  jealousy  of  the  captive  priDcess 
l«'lv.  ir  becomes  the  more  probable  that  the  closing 
-ic-irc^  ot  the  henD'^  lilt:  were  comprehended  in  the 
icuvii   'f  the  poem. 

l''ic  natural  piac*r  ror  rhe  *EchaIia  in  the  Cycle, 

i\yii   :ht;   principle  of  -rxucr  continuity,   and  in  ac- 
.■t.>i\ianct-   with  the  more   accredited    tabulous  chro- 

loiuiiy.  wouhl  be  btr^-.-=a  die  Thebais  and  Epigoni, 

11  'iic  inccrvid  becw^n  "rhe  drst  and  second  Theban 
^uir-i.      riif  '.'pochs.  IiLWrjver,  of  the  second  war  and 

L     iic   -it'^i-    jf  *EcaaIia   =-j  nearly  coincide  in  the 
•ii^'tucrti   jiipjiiul'ii^.",  :har.  in  any  more  methodical 

.<.ija>ititv»ii:    .>["   :iit    •Jitmbers    ji   the    series,   it  was 

•vtiu*i  >  i>   ikciy  'hm  :he  jompiler  would  sacrifice  the 
'i*>ii.»ric:ii  •.^^  'ii^    jotticiil    jpier  of  continuity,  and 

U'lijLL  ':hc  Clieban  ?t^c::«'n    >i  !iis  materials  to  a  close 

•ciui^f  massing  :n  -■  "Jc  'J^LmcIea. 

*,  Fir  "::»:  .ll::::;rr-i::»ii  n  :iit:  ensuing  most  im- 
'vi"taac  :l"..-iii.r.  :f  'a*:  '"■:li.\  jvl'^bniring  the  Trojan 
>\:ir  .j::'i  :'.*  .•.nsr-.':»rri.-.!N  've  possess,  as  already 
>ru:v:tL  1  Vii  M-'v."  iz-i  5:>:*:inc  :xu:»ie  in  the  Epitome 
of  rh»f  xraz.i:/.rtriiir.  r>:cL:s.  Ija:  Epitome,  however, 
li.-f  alrn:  i'.r-r-  7-:iii;irif-:.  j:.  rcjrs  :o  represent  the 
larr:7  iir.iL  i.il  vi' iSTn-::iT  of  :^»:  r«>em.>.  in  which 
:o:-T  Ij..:  '::er-_  ^z^i^^iizji  :c  -rarrial  retreuchmemN 
an-i  prssi'ily  ilrer-j-tiiz^.  I:  -.-ri^Ts.  consequently, 
sevr-r.tl  j:irs  •?  iid:::"  ::r^s.  is  collared  with  the 
notices  »ierlT-:ii  fr:n  '::li-:?  earllrr  authorities.  The 
ukhIc  of  t7C:t:rir-ii:  h-rrt  ad  >ptol  wiil  therefore  be  to 
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institute  the  abstract  of  each  poem,  as  given  by 
^roclus,  the  basis  of  the  following  summary  of  its 
robable  contents,  adding  the  substance  of  such  quo- 
sitions  of  its  text  by  other  authorities  as  accord  with 
bat  abstract^  and  reserving  such  as  differ  for  future 
onsideration.^ 

CYPRIA  (Stasinus,  Hegesias). 
A  conference  is  held  between  Jupiter  and  Themis  relative  to  the  Cjprla 
iVojan  war,  which,  it  is  decreed,  shall  take  place,  in  order  to  relieve  H^riiS 
!ftrth  of  the  superabundant  population  under  which  she  groaned.^ 
lie  Goddess  of  Strife  is  sent  to  sow  discord  among  the  deities 
Bsembled  at  the  nuptial  feast  of  Peleus  and  Thetis^,  the  solemnities 
f  which  are  described.  Juno,  Minerva,  and  Venus  compete  for 
le  palm  of  beautj.  The  dispute  is  carried  for  arbitration  be- 
ve  Paris ^,  who,  bribed  by  Venus  with  the  proffered  possession  of 
lelen  ^,  gives  the  award  in  favour  of  the  Cjprian  goddess.  Helen  is 
escribed  as  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Nemesis ;  and  the  amour  to 
rbich  she  owed  her  birth  is  detailed  at  some  length.^  Paris,  on 
he  suggestion  of  Venus,  prepares  for  his  voyage  to  Sparta,  and 
ihe  persuades  her  son  ^neas  to  accompany  him.  His  brother 
FXelenus  and  sister  Cassandra  predict  the  fatal  consequences  of  the 
enterprise*  He  is  hospitably  received  at  Lacedsemon  by  Menelaus 
ind  the  Tyndaridao,  and  ingratiates  himself  with  Helen  by  precious 
pfts.  Menelaus  sails  for  Crete,  recommending  his  guest  to  the 
eourteous  treatment  of  his  queen  during  his  absence.  With  the 
lid  of  Venus,  Paris  effects  the  seduction  of  his  hostess,  and  she 
embarks  with  him  for  Troy,  carrying  off  her  most  valuable  effects."^ 
Driven  from  their  direct  course  by  a  storm,  they  arrive  at  Sidon, 
irhich  city  Paris  assaults  and  takes.  On  his  subsequent  arrival  at 
Troj,  he  espouses  his  mistress.    In  the  meanwhile,  her  brothers, 

'  Reference  will  also  be  made  here,  as  before,  to  the  parallel  passages 
)t  the  n.  and  Od. ;  the  better  to  illustrate  the  concentration  of  the  Cjcle 
iround  those  poems. 

«  Frg.  I.  DQntx.  '  D.  xvni.  432. 

♦  IL  XXIV.  29. ;  conf.  iv.  26 ,  v.  715.  ^  1\.  in.  400.  sqq. 

*  Frg.  V.  For  the  mode  in  which  Helen  is  8uppose<],  in  this  version  of 
he  fable,  to  have  become  the  reputed  daughter  of  Luda,  see  Bode,  Gesch. 
ler  Hell.  Dichtk.  vol  i.  p.  369. 

7  ILvu.350.363. 
Of-  «.  *  T  4 
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the  TyndaricLe,  are  detected  plundering  the  cattle  of  Idas  vA 
Lynccus,  neighbouring  chiefs  of  Peloponnesus.  The  twin  beroei 
take  refuge  in  the  hollow  trunk  of  an  oak,  where  thej  are  dis- 
cinered  by  Ljnceus,  and  Castor  is  sLiin.^  But  Lvnceus  and 
his  brother  Idas  full  in  their  turn  bj  the  hand  of  PoUox,  who 
shares  his  immortalitj  with  Castor.'  Iris  announces  to  Meneliu 
tl>o  oloiH^ment  of  hla  wife.  He  holds  council  with  Nestor  aod 
.V^nivmnon.  after  which  he  sets  out  with  Nestor  on  a  progrea 
:V.r\>;:ch  Greece  to  collect  allies  among  its  chiefs.^  The  feigned 
:v.a»v.ic>*  01*  Ulysses  is  detected  by  Palamede& 

rv.o  arr.:aniont  musters  at  Aulis.  Calchas  interprets  the  ama 
^^f  :>.«:  <::ake  and  sparrows.-'  Croesing  the  .£gsan,  the  Greeli 
ii:Mck  and  destroy  the  Mysian  city  of  Teuthrania,  mistaking  it  for 
lS.\>r.  Teiophus.  cominir  to  the  assistance  of  the  town,  kills  the 
rtvoo-t  vr'noe  Thersander.  son  of  Polynices*,  and  is  himself 
v«  .-.iitxi^x:  by  Achilles^     The  feet  then  sailing  from  My  si  a  is  A» 

•v.^x:  >r  1   scora.     Acliillcs^  landing  on   the  isle  of  Scyros*, 
«.i.  '-^.-t  1\  .'iu*:::a»  liacl:cer  ct  Lrccmcdesw  who  bears  him  a  sob 

.  i.xi  '/^-^'Ms*  i:':v:rwiris  sumziaied  Neoptolemns.     TelephoSjiB 


.>..>■, 1 1\-».'   -.V  x:x    :r:icie.  sclieia  and  receives  a  remedr  for  hii 

m 

••  .!!   V .*'.:. llt'S^  jy  wIlooi  he  is  retained  as  guide  to  a  second 


.  1  * T. :  1  • '. •*    .'J     T l^.     I* "-J 4 J. 


•  "« 


!-.V 


>C^-  -  is^SK'n':l\:<  iz  A.iIL&     Arimenmoa  on  a  hontiog 

....»*»    ■•■if  1  ^»    u:   ^ *»:••- r^  >':•_:  iz  i  leer.  bi?:ist3  that  he  surpasacf 

"'.^.ii^   .x-^  :      T   : .  •     \-:    ir:.     A?  x  p-miihrsent  f-.T  his  impiety, 

i  •.    V*"-' >*    ••■  "-  •>     ■■•-'    -— ^   T-3«r:*:ii:i>L      Calchas  pronounces 

■.  ^■.    >i'.\    .-u!     u.'     .*v    i.'  -t-iSL-I   ",\~  'Ji'i    sa-cridoe  of  Iphigeniii 

:•  v!i  ^i;  •>.  ue.  muvr  pp:r.*"r"   'i'  '^f^r- riial  r-:  AoLilles-     Diana,  at 

tvc    iiM'iviic   T'WM    'M  2r^    •<    *u''-"-*i,   ?a:i:oIi£n:i  her  fn?m  the 
l•l^.l^    iii'Ji    <i 'a^rcudnii   i  £ir-2    ::  "itr  si.-aJ.  rransports  her  to 

{  \u*>.  ui'i  .-:ni*r.L-*    c  .i-r  "iic  c:*-  .i  :s3:.r:il:rr. 

V*i\:  fcvt  "Utrn  si^  :..r  7  rtn  •!■->»  Tiiiicii^-^  ic  Lemn*:^  where 
'.*'!.  vo.'.cs*  5  Jin.:!!  rj  I  ^nuivf.  t:iu  '.ci^  be i:ia«i.  owing  to  the 
<•:  ;n.-.!   .'1     i.s  "y  •iTi'L       -  ;ji;;ii:**  i-"'A:*   j*.  rr^ei  AjrtSczinon  and 

V:".  I'  >*      V*:''  7^  Kins  rrssc  'jj*:  \iia^]i:yz  :t  ~ii'*  fvt^re-     Procesi- 
:ij>'    >    si.t  1    ^-r   lv.-,"r;r     ^:t   "iie    7:*  .jh    ir^-r  is   route»l  br 

mm' 
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sn  *,  invest  the  city,  and  ravage  the  surrounding  country. 
illes  conceives  a  desire  to  see  Helen,  which  is  gratified 
agh  the  agency  of  Venus  and  Thetis.  The  Greeks,  longing  to 
m  home,  are  restrained  by  Achilles,  who  captures  the  oxen  of 
sas^,  sacks  Lymessus,  Pcdasus,  and  other  neighbouring  cities', 
Troilus^,  captures  Lycaon,  and  sells  him  as  a  slave  in 
inos.*  Briseis,  taken  by  Achilles  in  the  sack  of  Pedasus  ^,  is 
ted  to  him  as  his  own  share  of  the  conquered  spoils ;  Chryseis 
^^amemnon.'^  Palamedes,  while  fishing  in  the  sea,  is  trea- 
ously  drowned  by  Ulysses  and  Diomed.®  Jove  resolves  on 
rding  present  relief  to  the  Trojans,  by  detaching  Achilles 
1  the  cause  of  his  countrymen.  The  poem  concludes  with  a 
logue  of  the  Trojan  forces. 

?he  Cypria  is  described  in  the  popular  legend 
sin  original  production  of  Horner^  bestowed  by 
i  as  a  marriage  dowry  with  his  daughter's  hand 
a  Cyprian  friend,  called  in  the  more  accredited 
mnts  Stasinus,  by  others  Hegesias.^^  The  Halicar- 
dans,  also,  claimed  the  author  of  the  work  as 
X  fellow-citizen.  An  equal  obscurity  attaches  to 
title  Cypria.  Those  who  ascribed  the  poem  to  a 
ive  of  Cyprus  derived  its  name  from  that  island. 
others  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  conferred  in 
our  of  the  Cyprian  goddess,  as  the  chief  mover  of 
action.  Perhaps  both  views  might  be  reconciled 
assuming  a  Cyprian  poet  to  have  preferred  a 
jeet  tending  to  the  glory  of  his  native  deity, 
it  the  Homeric  poetry  was  popular  in  the  island 
n  an  early  period  in  her  festivals,  may  be  inferred 
n  various  fragments  of  hymns  in  the  Homeric 

[L  m.  205^  XI.  139.  '  II.  zx.  90. 

L  n.  690.  aqq.,  ix.  328. ;  Od.  m.  106.  *♦  II.  xxiv.  257, 

[L  XXI.  35.  ^  Frg.  xv.  ''  H.  i.  passim. 

Frgg.  XVI.  XVII.  xviii.    This  part  or  rhapsody  of  the  poem  appears 

ve  borne  the  special  title  of  Palamedia.    DUntz.  p.  15. ;  conf.  Welck. 

Djd.  p.  459. 

Frg.  Pind.  Boeck.  p.  654.  *o  Welck.  p.  300.  sqq. 
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collection.^     The  Cypria  comprised  eleTen  books  ^' 
the  number  of  lines  is  not  recorded. 

THE  niAD. 

THE  JETHIOPIS  (Abctixcs). 

ilop^  10.  The  Amazon  Penthesilea,  ftrriTing  in  aid  oi  Priam,  is  slain 

:tmiK>  bj  Achiliesy  and  honoored  with  a  public  burial  hj  the  Trojans. 
Thersitesy  taunting  Achilles  with  impure  love  towards  tlie 
deceased  heroine,  is  killed  bj  that  hero.  His  death  causes  dii- 
sensioQS  in  the  camp.  Achilles  sails  to  Lemnos,  and,  after 
sacrificing  to  Apollo,  Artemis,  and  Tiatona,  is  purified  of  tba 
blood-stain  bj  Uljsses.  Memnoa  next  arrives  to  the  succour  cf 
the  besieged  city,  armed  in  a  panoplf,  the  gift  of  Yulcan.  Tbedl 
foretells  tiie  influence  of  the  .£thk^Man  hero's  presence  on  te 
war.  Menmon  slays  Antilochus  ',  whose  death  Achilles  reTengei 
bj  that  of  his  destrojer.  The  ^£thiopian  hero  receives  the  booa 
of  immortalitj  from  his  mother  Aurora. 

Achillesv  entering  the  gate  c^  Troj,  in  pursuit  of  the  flj4g 
euemr^  is  slain  bj  the  joint  agency  ci  Paris  and  ApoUa^  A 
contest  ensues  tor  his  body,  which  is  home  off  the  field  by  Ajait 
while  Ulysses  stems  the  advance  of  the  Trcjans.^  The  funerd 
rites  of  Antilochus  are  solemnised,  and  the  corpse  of  Achilles  is 
laid  out;  preparatory  to  the  same  honours  heing  conferred  upon  him, 
when  Theds  and  the  Nereiib  perform  his  funeral  dirge.^  Thetii 
then  transports  his  body  Ui  the  island  of  Leuka.  The  Greeb 
raise  a  tumulus^  and  celebrate  games  in  his  honour.  In  the  course 
of  the  solemnity  strife  arises  between  Ulysses  and  Ajax  ooo- 
ceming  the  deceased  hero's  inns^ 

The  ^Ethiopis,  in  five  books',  was  the  undisputed 
composition  of  Arctinus^  son  of  Teles  of  Miletus,  a  re- 
puted "  disciple  "  of  Homer  \  and  the  same  who,  with 
Jlumelus,  also  shares  the  credit  of  the  Titanomachia. 
The  epoch  of  Arctinus  is  placed  almost  unanimously 

»  Conf.  Wclck.  Ep.  CtcI.  p.  302.  sqq.  «  PtocL  Epit. 

»  CM.  IT.  187.,  m.  112.  *  B.  xxn.  359.  *  Od.  t.  309.  iq. 

«  0(1.  xxnr.  58.  "  IVocL  in  Epit 

*  Artem.  ap.  Suid.  in  t.  'Ap^r. ;  conf.  Clint.  F.  IL  ad  775  b.c.  ;  Wekk. 
Ep.Cyd.p.211. 
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the  cbronologers  about  the  commeDcement  of  the 
nnpic  era  775 — 761.     He  was  accordingly  held, 

competeat  authorities^,  to  be  the  most  aotient 
St  of  whose  historical  existence  any  distinct  trace 
lid  be  recognised. 
Among  the  epic  poems  attributed  by  Siiidas  ^,  and  . 

Suidas  alone,  to  Homer  is  an  Amazonia.  This 
baoe  is  unaccompanied  by  any  comment,  nor  does 
luion  occur  elsewhere  to  a  poem  of  the  name, 
deeming  its  subject,  therefore,  nothing  more  can  be 
thered  from  this  single  authority  than  that  it  was, 
at  the  title  implies,  a  War  or  Enterprise  of  the 
■azons.  Five  such  adventures  are  celebrated  in 
I  heroic  age:  first,  the  Expedition  of  Hercules 
linst  Hippolyta ;  secondly,  the  defeat  of  the  he- 
ties  by  Bellerophon' ;  thirdly,  their  invasion  of 
dca,  and  their  defeat  by  Theseus ;  fourthly,  their 
Bsion  of  Phrygia,  and  defeat  by  Priam  and  his 
e»*f  fifthly,  the  succour  afforded  by  them  to  the 
ne  Priam  under  their  queen  Penthesilea,  as  de- 
ihed  in  the  first  part  of  the  ^thiopis.  That  the 
ter  adventure  is  the  one  treated  in  the  Homeric 
aazonia  of  Suidas  ;  that  *'  Amazonia  "  is,  in  fact, 
th  that  author,  but  another  title  of  the  ^thiopis, 
»re  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  As  in  the  same 
talogue  of  Homeric  poems  Suidas  designates  the 
leb^s,  by  reference  to  the  first  part  of  its  action,  the 
cpedition  of  Amphiaraus,  by  a  similar  synecdoche 
!  entitles  the  ^thiopis  Amazonia.    And  this  view 

confirmed  by  the  circumstance,  otherwise  not 
»ily  accounted  for,  that,  while  the  ^thiopis,  one  of 
le  most  celebrated  poems  of  the  Troic  series,  is, 
ider  its  own  ordinary  title,  omitted  by  Suidas,  its 
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proper  place  in  the  list,  between  the  Iliad  t 
Little  Iliad,  is  precisely  that  assigned  by  the  sai 
compiler  to  the  Amazonia.  ^ 


:.iuie  IlUd 

Lesches, 
Phcsto- 
ides,  Ci- 
iiethon, 
Oiodorus). 


I 


THE  LITTLE  ILL4D 

(LeSCHES,   THKSTOKIDESy   CdSMTHOSj   DiODOKUS). 

The  competition  between  Ulysses  and  Ajax  for  the  amxxD 
Achilles  is  decided  in  favour  of  Uljssea^  bj  the  award  of 
Trojan  women,  to  whose  judgement,  by  Nestor^  advice,  it  1 
been  referred,  and  who  are  overheard,  while  conversing  on 
wall  of  the  city,  ascribing  the  highest  honours  to  the  Itb 
warrior  in  the  late  contest  for  the  deceased  heroes  body.  ' 
duty  performed  by  him,  of  stemming  the  adverse  tide  of  hitd 
the  rear,  is  pronounced  by  them  more  noble  than  that  oDdoti 
by  Ajax  of  bearing  off  the  corpse.'  Ajax,  in  the  phrenzj  oi 
disappointment,  vents  his  fury  on  the  cattle  of  the  army,  w 
he  mistakes  for  its  warriors,  and  then  destroys  himself.* 

Ulysses  captures  Helenus  the  Trojan  seer.  In  accordance 
a  prophetic  announcement  of  the  latter  hero  relative  to  the  U 
fate  of  the  city,  Diomed  transports  Philoctetes^  from  Lemn 
the  camp,  where  he  is  healed  of  his  snake-bite  by  ^lachaon.  ] 
is  slain  by  Philoctetes.  His  body  is  contumelioosly  treate 
Menelaus,  but  the  Trojans,  in  the  sequel,  obtain  possession  < 
and  perform  its  funeral  obsequies.  Deiphobus^,  son  of  P 
espouses  Helen.  Ulysses  transports  Neoptolemus  from  Scyro 
Trov,  and  delivers  over  to  him  his  father's  arms.  Achillea 
pears  in  a  vision  to  his  son.  Eurypylus,  son  of  Telephus,  ar 
as  ally  of  the  Trepans,  and,  after  killing  Machaon  the  phjsi 
and  other  valorous  exploits,  is  slain  by  Neoptolemus.^ 

The  Trojans  are  again  blockaded  in  the  city,  when  E] 
instigated  by  Minerva,  constmcts  the  wooden  horse.^  Ulyssc 
mean  disguise,  enters  Troy  as  a  spy.  Recognised  by  Helei 
consults  with  her  as  to  the  capture  of  the  city*^,  and,  aAer 
patching  several  Trojan  warriors,  returns  in  safety  to  the  c 

^  See  infn,  Ch.  xxii.  :'  9.  *■  Od.  xi.  545.  sqq. 

»  Frg.  n.:  conf.  Od.  v.  510.  *  OL  m.  109.,  xi.  549.  556. » 

*  n.  II.  724.        *  Od.  IV.  276.,  vm.  517.         *  Fr?.  rr. :  Od.  xi 

•  Fi^.  v.:  Od.  XI.  51).  '  Od  \m.  49i,  iv.272,  xi 
••  Od.  IV.  242.  sqq. 
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the  sequel,  the  same  hero,  accompanied  by  Diomed,  carries  off 
B  Palladium  ^  from  Ilium.  The  Greeks  now  garrison  the  horse 
ith  their  best  warriors,  burn  their  tents,  and  retire  to  Tenedos, 
igning  an  abandonment  of  the  siege.  The  Trojans,  deceived  by 
e  stratagem,  admit  the  horse  into  the  city,  and  institute  festivi- 
38  in  honour  of  their  deliverance.^ 

The  above  epitome,  in  four  books,  embraces,  as  will 
5  seen  hereafter,  but  a  part  of  this  poem  as  known 
t  Aristotle.^  The  work  was  reported  in  the  popular 
gend  to  have  been  composed  by  Homer,  together  with 
lother  entitled  Phocais  *,  at  Phocaea  in  Ionia,  for  his 
)6t  Thestorides  of  that  town,  who  afterwards  passed 

off  as  his  own.  The  more  commonly  reputed 
ithor  was  Lesches,  or  Lescheos,  son  of  ^schylenus 
'  Pyrrha,  in  the  isle  of  Lesbos.^  By  some  it  was 
cribed  to  Cinaethon  of  Lacedaemon^,  already  men- 
med  as  one  of  the  reputed  authors  of  the  (Edipodia 
td  CEchalia;  by  others,  to  Diodorus  of  Erythrae. 
^sches,  according  to  the  more  accredited  accounts, 
mrished  in  the  first  half  of  the  7th  century.  Of 
iodorus  or  his  age  no  specific  notice  is  preserved. 

ILH-PERSIS   (Arotinus). 

The  Trojans  deliberate  on  the  disposal  of  the  wooden  horse,    [lii-persis 
me   wishing  to   destroy  it,  while   others  would   consecrate   it  (Arctinus). 

a  trophy  to  Minerva.  The  latter  counsel  prevails,  and, 
iiing  the  subsequent  rejoicings  in  honour  of  the  national  de- 

*  Frg.  XI.  *  Od.  VIII.  500.  sqq. 

'  The  Little  Uiad,  while  habitually  distinguished  by  its  proper  epithet 
Ma  **  the  niad,**  seems  yet  to  have  been  sometimes  familiarly  quoted 
der  the  same  general  title.     See  Welck.  Ep.  Cycl.  p.  132.  sq. 

♦  Vit.  Horn.  Herod.  16. ;  conf.  Welck.  Ep.  Cycl.  p.  251.,  and  infra  Ch. 

:.§17.; 

»  Frocl.  in  Epit. ;  Tabula  Biaca  ap.  C.  G.  Muller  de  Cycl.  Gr.  Ep. 
188. ;  conf.  Clint.  F.  H.  an.  657.  According  to  a  reading  of  a  passage 
Flatarch*8  Conv.  Sept.  Sap.,  Lesches  took  part  in  the  fabulous  compe- 
km  of  poets  at  Aulis,  where  Hesiod  conquered  Homer  (Welck.  p.  269.). 
5  Welck.  Ep.  Cycl.  p.  241.  sq. 
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liverance,  Laocoon,  by  whom  thai  ooansel  had  been  opposed,* 
destrojedy  with  one  of  his  BOfna,  hj  two  monstrous  serpolfc 
^oeas,  alarmed  bj  the  omen,  retires  with  his  followerB  into  Mooil 
Ida.^  Sinoa  lights  the  beacon,  announcing  to  his  eonntiTmeii  tk 
success  of  their  stratagem.  The  Greek  warriors,  issuing  fnm 
their  ambush,  open  the  gates  to  their  comrades^  and,  after  a  bloodf 
combat,  obtain  possession  of  the  city.  Priam,  seeking  refage  it 
the  altar  of  Jupiter  Herceus,  is  slain  by  Neoptolemus.  Menehvi 
kills  Deiphobus,  and  carries  off  Helen  to  the  fleet.  Ajax  Oileiii^ 
dragging  Cassandra  from  the  sanctuaiy  of  Minerva  ^  orertmii 
the  statue  of  that  deity.  The  Greeks,  indignant  at  the  sacrikgik 
are  about  to  stone  its  author,  who  saves  himself  by  flight  to  ^ 
altar  of  the  goddess. 

Ulysses  kills  Astyanax,  and  Neoptolemus  secures  Andromadie 
as  his  captive.^  ^thra^  the  mother  of  Theseus  and  slaTe  of 
Helen,  is  delivered  over  by  Agamemnon  to  her  grandsons  Dean* 
phon  and  Acamas.  The  Greeks  set  fire  to  the  city,  and  saciifiei. 
Polyxena  on  the  tomb  of  Achilles.  Minerva,  offended  at  the  kti 
pollution  of  her  sanctuary,  prepares  disasters  for  them  on  their 
voyage  home. 

Arctinus,  the  poet  of  the  iEthiopis,  also  enjoys  aa 
exclusive  title  to  the  authorship  of  this  poem.^  Ill 
action,  comprising  two  books  according  to  the  Epi- 
tome,  is  identical  in  substance  with  that  of  the  I^y 
of  the  Trojan  Horse,  sung  by  Demodocus  in  the 
(Vlyssey.*^ 

NOSTI  (Agias,  EcMELrs). 

N^^il  1 1 .  Minerva  promotes  a  strife  hetween  Agamemnon  and  Menelsos' 

t  I  «v  '^^"^'^^''""^K  ^^^^  course  of  the  voyage  home.  Agamemnon  remaiai 
l>oluml  to  propitiate  the  displeasure  of  the  goddess,  while  Diomd^ 
Nt'<(or,  and  Menelaus  embark.^  The  fleet  of  Menelaus  is  shst* 
tvrtnl  by  a  stomu  and  with  &Ye  ships,  which  alone  escape  its  (mj, 
ho  viMt*  Kgypt,*     Calchas,  Leontes^  and  Polypoetes,  with  their 

»  11  \\.  wr.  *  Od.  m.  135.  145^  iv.  499.  sqq. 

'  U  x^  4*^4s  ?*i*v  *  Frg.  rr.;  D.  m.  144. 

'  1  Vxtum  m  Ki^t. ;  T»K  Iliaca ;  Dion.  UaL  l  69. ;  Clint  F.  H.  tn.  77^ 
"^  \%\%  MXV  iujv\.  *  CKL  m.  135.;  conf.  i.  327. 

■  \M.  Ut  UU  f^M*  ^  Od.  m.  *5«.  siiq.,  it.  351.  sqq. 
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^bUowers,  proceed  bj  land  to  Colophon,  where  thej  perform 
solemnities  in  honour  of  the  Theban  seer  Tiresias.^ 
Agamenmon  is  about  to  set  sail  with  his  division,  the  shade 
Achilles  appears  and  predicts  the  disasters  of  the  voyage.  A 
assails  the  fleet  at  the  Capheridan  rocks,  where  the  Locrian 
^^AjwoL  perishes.^  Neoptolemus,  by  advice  of  Thetis,  proceeds  to 
Ththia  bj  land,  across  the  Thracian  continent,  and  at  Maronea 
the  Ciconians'  meets  Ulysses.  On  reaching  home,  he  per- 
the  obsequies  of  Phoenix,  and  afterwards  journeys  to 
where  he  is  received  and  recognised  by  his  grandfather 
(II9.  Agamemnon  is  slain  by  .ZE^isthus  and  Clytemnestra.^ 
^  and  Pylades  avenge  his  death.  Menelaus  returns  and 
peacefully  at  Lacedaemon. 


That  poems  celebrating  the  Nosti,  or  "  Return  of 
;  ^e  Greeks,"  abeady  existed  in  Homer's  time,  appears 
}^£roin  the  lay  bearing  that  title,  sung  by  the  Ithacan 
^liard,  Phemius,  in  the  Odyssey.^ 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Cyclic  Nosti  is  the 
une  poem  cited  by  Athenseus  under  the  title  of 
Return  of  the  AtridsB."  Its  reputed  epoch  fluctu- 
\j  like  that  of  most  other  members  of  the  collection, 
'Within  the  first  century  of  the  Olympic  aera.  The 
Mthor  with  whose  name,  setting  aside  the  conven- 
tional claims  of  Homer^,  the  work  was  most  generally 
coupled  was  Agias  of  Troezene,  a  poet  of  uncertain 
date.^  It  was  also,  more  doubtfully,  assigned  to 
Sumelus  of  Corinth ;  and,  by  some,  to  an  anonymous 
of  Colophon.^  It  contained  allusions  to  scenes 
adventures  in  Hades,  in  connexion,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, with  the  funeral  rites  of  Tiresias.  The  version 
^ven  of  the  punishment  of  Tantalus  diflfered  from 

>  Conf.  supra,  §  8.  '  Od.  iv.  499. 

*  Od.  IX.  39.  *  Od.  m.  194.  sqq.,  alibi. 
'  Od.  m.  306.  alibi ;  confl  Suid.  t.  NoWoc. 
«  Od.  I.  826.  ,     ''  Welck.  Ep.  Cycl.  p.  274. 

•  FrocL  Epit.;  conf.  Pans,  i,  ii.  1.;  Welck.  Ep.  C.  p.  278. 
9  Welck.  £p.  CjcL  p.  273. 
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that  preferred  by  Homer,  in  describing  the  famishing 
voluptuary  as  debarred  from  the  enjoyment  of  the 
dainties  exposed  to  his  view,  by  an  enormous  stone 
suspended  over  his  head.^  Allusion  was  made  to 
the  future  marriages  of  Telemachus  to  Circe,  and  of 
Telegonus,  son  of  Ulysses  by  Circe,  to  Penelope.* 
The  history  of  Medea  was  also  incidentally  treated, 
with  the  magic  eflfects  of  her  caldron  upon  jEson.* 
The  poem  was  divided  into  five  books.*  But  a  few 
unimportant  lines  have  been  preserved.^ 

THE  ODYSSEY. 

THE  TELEGONIA  (Eugammon,  Cin.ethon). 

?e1egonia  The  obsequies  of  the  suitors  are  performed  by  their  friendii 
Eugatn-  Ulysses,  after  sacrificing  to  the  nymphs*,  sails  to  Elis,  to  nal 
^on).  l^is  herds  on  that  coast,  where  he  is  entertained  by  Poljxennti^ 

He  then  travels  to  examine  the  celebrated  works  of  Trophonia^ 
Agamedes,  and  Augeas,  and,  returning  to  Ithaca,  solemnises  thft 
rites  enjoined  by  Tiresias  in  his  interview  with  that  seer  ii 
Hades.^  He  next  crosses  into  Thesprotia^  where  he  minioi 
Callidice,  queen  of  that  country,  and  takes  the  command  of  her 
troops  in  a  war  against  the  Brjges.  His  army  is  put  to  flight  hj 
Mars,  who  engages  in  single  combat  with  Minerva ;  but  the 
rival  deities  are  parted  by  Apollo.  Upon  the  death  of  Callidiee^ 
Polypcetes,  her  son  by  Ulysses,  succeeds  to  her  dominions,  and  the 
hero  himself  returns  once  more  to  Ithaca.     About  the  same  timc^ 

^  Paus.  X.  xxviii.  4. ;  conf.  Athen.  vn.  p.  281  b.  Welcker  (op.  dt> 
p.  279.  sqq.)  and  Miiller  (Zeitsohr.  f  ur  Alterthumsw.  p.  1169)  assums 
the  Nosti  to  have  contained  a  complete  Xecyia,  or  **  Descent  to  Hadei,* 
similar  to  that  of  the  Odyssey.  But  the  authorities  cited  do  not  bear  out 
any  such  view. 
«  Frg.  V.  '  Frg.  n.  ♦  Procl.  in  Epit, 

^  Notices  occur  of  various  other  works  of  later  date  under  this  title, 
chiefiy,  it  would  appear,  paraphrases  or  imitations  in  prose  or  verse  of  tbe 
Cyclic  poem.  But  the  citations  of  their  text  are  sufficiently  disdnguisbed 
by  internal  evidence  from  thq^  referable  to  the  original  Nosti. 

•  Od.  XIII.  350.,  XIV.  435.  "  11.  u.  623. ;  conf.  Od.  nr.  635. 

*  Od.  XI.  132.  9  Conf.  Od.  xiv.  315.,  xvx.  65.  alibi. 
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sl^onus,  his  son  bj  Circe,  wandering  in  search  of  his  father, 
sembarks  on  the  island,  and  ravages  the  coast.  Uljsses,  at- 
cking  the  invaders,  falls  by  the  hand  of  his  son.  Telegonus, 
L  discovering  his  involuntary  parricide,  transports  his  father*s 
ipse,  together  with  Penelope  and  Telemachus,  to  the  island  of 
B  mother,  who  confers  upon  them  and  himself  the  gift  of  im- 
ortalitj.  In  the  end,  Telemachus  espouses  Circe,  Telegonus 
snelope. 

The  Telegonia  (in  two  books)  was  ascribed,  by 
roclus  and  the  general  tradition  of  the  antients,  to 
ngammon  of  the  Spartan  colony  of  Cyrene  in  Africa, 
1  author  of  the  comparatively  recent  date  of  the 
urd  Olymp.^  (566  b.c.),  and  the  latest  contributor 
>  the  collection.  The  more  antient  Homeric  bard, 
inaetbon  of  Lacedsemon,  is  mentioned,  though  on 
vmewhat  slender  authority,  as  author  of  a  poem 
ider  this  title  ^ ;  but  whether  the  same,  or  another 
hich  had  not  survived  to  historical  times,  seems 
>t  very  clear.  Eugammon  lay  under  a  charge  of 
rating  his  Telegonia  from  a  work  entitled  Thes- 
roti%  which  was  ascribed  to  the  fabulous  poet 
iasseus  ^ ;  although,  with  the  same  authorities,  that 
slebrated  minstrel  flourishes  several  centuries  prior 
i  the  events  treated  in  the  Telegonia.  No  remains 
:  this  poem  have  been  preserved. 

12.  Before  entering  upon  any  closer  analysis  of  the  Epitome  oi 
i»pective  merits  or  defects  of  the  separate  poems  of  compared 
le  Cycle,  attention  must  be  directed  somewhat  more  ^ot^w  o7 
Burrowly  to  the   question   already  briefly  noticed :  **^®  ^ycHo 

•'  .  .  poems, 

[ow  far  the  foregoing  epitome  of  the  Troic  series 
in  be  held  to  represent  the  works  it  comprises  in 
le  form  in  which  they  emanated  from  their  authors. 
tt  the  commencement  of  this  head  of  subject  it  was 

»  Clint  F.  H.  Tol.  I.  p.  239.  «  Clint.  F.  H.  vol.  i.  p.  155. 

'  Clem.  Alex.  Str.  n.  p.  628. ;  conf.  Clint,  locc.  citt. 

OL.  n.  u 
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stated  to  be  doubtful,  whether,  in  the  compilation  of 
poems  habitually  quoted  from  the  Alexandrian  sra 
downwards  under  the  name  of  Cyclic,  the  individuil 
works  may  not,  where  their  respective  materials 
interfered  with  each  other,  have  been  subjected  to 
alteration,  for  the  sake  of  that  historical  continuity* 
which  authorities  describe  as  the  characteristic  &•• , 
ture  of  the  collection.  These  doubts  rest  mainly  on 
certain  discrepancies  between  the  Epitome  of  Prodni 
and  other  earlier  notices  of  the  contents  of  sevenl 
of  the  poems  abridged  in  th^t  document. 

The  Little  Iliad  closes,  in  the  Epitome,  with  tlie 
reception  of  the  wooden  horse  within  the  city  walk 
Aristotle^,  however,  and  other  valid  authorities* 
represent  the  same  poem  as  comprehending  thewhok 
subsequent  series  of  events  down  to  the  sack  of  tbe: 
city  and  reembarkation  of  the  Greeks  for  their  owa 
country,  much  as  given  in  the  work  of  Arctmoii 
which  occupies  the  next  place  in  the  series.  Tbc 
poem  of  Lesches,  according  to  those  authoritiei^ 
dosoribed  the  lighting  of  the  beacon  torch  by  Sinon; 
the  capture,  sack,  and  firing  of  the  city ;  the  meetiiig 
of  Mcnelaus  and  Helen ;  the  murder  of  Astyanax  hj 
Ni.H>ptolcmus  (not  Ulysses,  as  in  Arctinus) ;  the 
capture  of  .Eneas  and  Andromache  by  the  same  Neo- 
ptolemus,  and  their  transport  as  slaves  to  Thessaly; 

*  11io  Schol.  of  n.  XXIV.  801.  (Bekk.)  alludes  to  a  reading  of  tlie  tot 
of  (ho  nUd,  in  which  a  verse  was  added  to  the  end  of  the  poem  in  order 
U\  \Hmn<H^t  iUi  close  with  the  commencement  of  the  ^thiopis,  the  nest 
w\\vk  in  the  Cv\*lic  compilation.  Miiller  (Uist.  of  Gr.  Lit.  p.  65.)  B* 
\u>»Kr?nHvl  this  notice  to  allude  to  a  "  Cvclic "  edition  of  the  IB^ 
f\nim«>«\  l^vr  that  c^^mpilatioo.  Xo  mention  occurs,  however,  of  anj  sick 
«slin«M\  tM'  the  Uiad;  but  a  CtcUc  Odvssej  is  cited:  see  supra,  VoLL 
1^.  l'>.t.  notx^. 

^  INiet.  XXIV.  cxl.  Iti|v ;  conf.  Grafenh.  ad  loc. 

'  S<v  tK>>  |^a«!>aj^!«  c\4k<>ted  aii^i  coUaled  bv  Clint.  F.  IL  tqL  l  p.  35(.i 
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the  recognition  of  -Slthra,  mother  of  Theseus  and 
&laye  of  Helen,  by  her  grandsons  Demophon  and 
Acamas ;  with  other  encounters  and  incidents  of  the 
last  &tal  night  of  the  city,  and  the  subsequent  pre- 
parations for  the  embarkation  and  return  of  the 
Greeks.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  compiler  of 
the  Cyclic  collection^,  finding  two  poems,  or  rather 
integral  parts  of  poems,  devoted  to  the  same  ad* 
^renture,  had  admitted  that  by  Arctinus  as  the  one 
heat  suited  to  his  purpose,  and  suppressed  that  by 
Xiesches,  even  at  the  cost  of  mutilating  the  entire 
irork  to  which  it  belonged. 

As   an  apology  for  this  proceeding  it  might  be 

mged,  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  '^  Sack 

jirf  Troy  "  by  Lesches,  though  usually  comprehended 

Imcier  the  common  title  of  Little  Uiad,  may  have 

^partaken  from  the  first  somewhat  of  the  nature  of 

ittk  independant  poem.      The  case  would  be  similar 

ito  that  of  the  Thebais  and   ^^  Expedition  of  Am* 

phiaraus,"  which  names,  while  denoting  in  stricter 

tiBage  but  a  portion  of  the  Theban  war  of  succession, 

mre  occasionally  extended  to  the  whole.     Upon  this 

view,  the  omission  of  the  Ilii-persis  of  Lesches,  in 

deference  to  that  of  Arctinus,  while  in  some  degree 

xequisite  to  give  order  to  the  series,  could  hardly 

expose  the  compiler  to  any  very  serious  charge  of 

tampering  with  the  integrity  of  lus  stock  of  materials. 

^  Thftt  the  mutilation,  if  such  it  be,  does  not  originate  with  Proclus, 
Irat  was  common  to  other  popular  text-books  in  the  lower  ages  of  classical 
.  fitermtore,  appears  from  the  sculptured  reliefs  of  the  Tabula  Hiaca  (ap. 
CL  G.  Mull,  de  Cjc.  £p*)*  1^  action  of  the  Little  Uiad,  as  there  repre- 
jmted,  if  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  Epitome;  with  the  exception, 
iqyparentlj,  of  a  prophetic  address  bj  Cassandra  at  the  close,  deprecating 
the  introduction  of  the  wooden  horse  into  the  citj,  of  which  there  is  no 
mention  in  the  Epitome. 

u  2 
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Another  similar  difficulty  occms  in  rt^ird  :o  t! 
yKthiopis.  The  Kpitome  of  that  poem  ccHidudes  wii 
u  Hi  in  pie  notice  of  strife  haviDg  juisen  daring  tl 
fiuuinil  solemnities  of  Achilles,  relative  to  the  di 
poHiil  of  the  arms  of  that  hero.  The  Epitome  of  tl 
Ijttlu  Iliad,  accordingly,  as  next  in  orden  takes  u 
the  Hiihject  where  that  of  the  JEthiopis  left  it,  iril 
the  conq>etition  between  Ulysses  and  Ajax  for  tl 
arn^s.  Vet  from  various  authorities  it  appears  thi 
tlio  ori;j:inal  /Kthiopis  described  the  same  competitio 
and  itH  oonsequences,  down  to  the  death  of  Ajax 
Another  commentator,  however,  quotes  a  bulky  fhif 
mont  of  Arctinus  descriptive  of  the  latter  event,  nc 
(toin  his  .Kthiopis,  but  his  Ilii-persis.^  This  would  sea 
to  imply  that  the  subject,  interrupted  at  the  close  of  th 
former  iHx^m,  had  been  resumed  and  completed  at  th 
rouuaonoement  of  the  latter.  But  in  the  Epitome  th 
Ilii.lH'i^is  of  Arctinus,  without  any  mention  of  th 
atVaii's  of  Ajax,  opens  where  the  Little  Iliad  close 
with  the  Tixyan  council  relative  to  the  wooden  horse 
Tht*  lu>bWry  of  the  Palladium  is  also  stated  b; 
many  autlu^rities  to  have  been  narrated  by  Arcti 
HUH,*  It  funics  however,  no  place  in  the  Epitome 
either  v>f  his  *Vlthiopis  or  llii-persis.  Here,  again,  ft 
in  tho  iMindlol  case  of  Lesches,  this  ambiguity  o 
citation  favours  the  surmise  of  modem  commentators 
that  the  titles  of  .Ethiopis  and  Ilii-persis,  with  thatol 
Amazv>nia   formerly  alluded  to,  originally  belonged 

*  Sch<a.  l^iul  Uthin.  IV.  38.  (trg.  ii.);  conf.  Clint.  F.  H.  vol.  i.  p.  5tt 

*  Svka.  IWkk.  ad  \l  \u  5X5, ;  conf.  Clint,  ibid.  p.  357.  PoedblT  di 
iU>Ath  ^»f  AJiAX  mnv  have  bci^u  treated  as  part  of  the  principal  subject  ii 
tho  fm-mer  ikh'ui,  and  alluded  to  epi$odicullv  in  the  Litter. 

^  rUut.  a(u)K  cit. ;  l)ioiK  Hal.  i.  69.  (frg.  i.) ;  conf.  Lobcck^  A^d*.^ 
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to  one  great  poem  by  Arctinus  ^,  commencing  where 
the  Iliad  finished,  and  concluding  with  the  fall  of  the 
dty.  The  analogy  would  thus  be  complete  between 
the  triple  subject  and  title,  Amazonia,  ^thiopis,  Ilii- 
persis,  and  the  Thebaic  series  formerly  noticed,  Ex- 
pedition of  Amphiaraus,  Thebais,  Epigoni.  Each 
Kries  would  have  formed  a  great  epic  trilogy,  where 
tihe  name  of  the  principal  part  was  occasionally 
B8ed  as  common  to  the  whole. 

From  the  details  above  given,  therefore,  it  further 
lesalts,  that  the  central  portion  of  this  great  poem 
9t  series  of  poems  by  Arctinus,  the  portion  namely 
vhich  comprised  the  Competition  for  the  Arms,  Death 
if  Ajax,  Robbery  of  the  Palladium,  and  other  inter- 
klediate  transactions  between  the  funeral  of  Achilles 
md  the  sack  of  the  city,  had  been  omitted  in  the 
nrtificial  adjustment  of  the  Cycle,  to  make  way  for 
fhe  first  part  of  the  Little  Iliad  of  Lesches,  which 
tceated  of  the  same  events ;  just  as  the  latter  part 
of  that  poem,  devoted  to  the  "  Destruction  of  Troy," 
vas  discarded  in  its  turn,  to  make  way  for  the  Ilii- 
persis  of  Arctinus. 

Of  actual  alteration,  as  distinct  from  curtailment, 
of  the  text  of  the  original  poems,  in  the  Epitome,  but 
i  single  example  can  be  elicited  by  a  collation  of 
earlier  and  weightier  authorities.  Herodotus  ^,  among 
Ids  reasons  for  not  admitting  the  Cypria  as  a  genuine 
Work  of  Homer,  mentions  the  discrepancy  between 
tbat  poem  and  the  Iliad,  in  their  respective  accounts 

'  K.  O.  Muller  assumes  (Hist,  of  Gr.  Lit.  p.  68.  note),  but  only  on  the 
iround  of  his  own  conjectural  restoration  of  the  Borgian  tablet,  that  the 
fithiopis  and  Ilii-persis  of  Arctinus  in  this  integral  form  comprised 
ivelye  books,  being  five  more  than  stated  in  the  Epitome.  But  wc 
iUinot  renture  to  give  effect  to  such  problematical  data. 

*  n.  117. ;  conf.  Eustath.  ad  B.  yi.  290. 
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of  the  voyage  of  Paris  and  Helen  firom  LacedaenMHi 
to  Troy.  In  the  Iliad,  he  obfierves^  the  fugitives  are 
described  as  taking  a  drcaitoas  course  by  Sid(», 
while  in  the  Cypria  thdr  passage  home  is  performed 
direct  in  three  days.  But  in  the  Epitome  of  the 
C}^ria  the  account  of  this  transaction  tallies  substao* 
tially  with  that  given  in  the  Iliad.  No  satis&ctoiy 
explanation  of  this  anomaly  suggests  itself.  As  tin 
single  solitary  instance  of  ite  kind,  it  cannot,  in  the 
face  of  so  singular  a  harmony  between  the  Epitome 
and  other  collateral  authorities  in  an  infinity  of  otlxr 
cases,  be  attributed  to  any  wilful  tampering  with  Us 
materials  on  the  part  of  the  author  of  that  comp* 
lation.  It  is  more  probably  the  result  of  oversight 
in  the  adjustment  of  his  copious  fund  of  Homeiie 
tradition,  derived  from  so  many  secondary  as  well  ai 
primary  sources. 

The  following,  then,  is  the  general  result  of  the 
forgoing  scrutiny  of  the  various  conflicting  dati 
relative  to  the  composition  and  contents  of  the  poena 
of  the  Trolc  series. 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  outline 
of  the  Cjrpria,  as  given  by  Proclus,  represents  the 
original  extent  of  the  action ;  as  being  in  unison  both 
with  the  notices  supplied  from  other  sources  and 
with  the  evident  scope  of  the  author  of  the  poem,  to 
furnish  a  prelude  or  introduction  to  the  Iliad. 

The  ^Ethiopis,  according  to  the  limits  assigned  it 
in  the  Epitome,  terminates  with  the  obsequies  of 
Achilles ;  according  to  collateral  authorities,  it  com- 
prised also  the  Competition  for  the  Arms  and  Suicide 
of  Ajax.  The  Ilii-persis  of  the  same  poet,  commencing 
in  the  Epitome  with  the  adventure  of  the  Trojan 
Horse,  according  to  other  authorities  with  the  death  of 
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kjBXj  extends  to  the  destruction  of  the  city  and 
reembarkation  of  the  Greeks.  But  on  the  supposition 
ibove  adverted  to,  that  these  two  works  formed  but 
leparate  parts  of  one  comprehensive  poem,  the  whole 
ubject  thus  treated  by  Arctinus  would  have  ranged 
Srom  the  conclusion  of  the  Iliad  down  to  the  fall  of 
Troy,  as  an  epic  trilogy,  under  the  three  titles  of 
^nuizonia,  jEthiopis,  and  Ilii-persis. 

The  Little  Iliad  may,  on  a  similar  balance  of 
lathorities,  be  considered  either  as  an  integral  work, 
sommencing  with  the  contest  between  Ajax  and 
[Jlysses  for  the  arms,  and  terminating  with  the  fall 
df  the  city ;  or  as  combining  two  distinct  but  nearly 
Donnected  poems,  like  the  Thebais  and  Epigoni.  In 
tins  latter  case,  the  lirst  part  would  conclude  with 
the  feigned  departure  of  ;he  Greeks,  the  second 
irould  describe  the  catastrophe  consequent  on  their 
return. 

Hegarding  the  limits  of  the  original  Nosti  and 
Telegonia  there  exists  no  discordance  of  authorities ; 
they  may,  therefore,  safely  be  taken  as  in  the 
Epitome. 

13.  With  so  slender  a  stock  of  internal  data  for  Critical 

timating  the  poetical  value  of  these  productions,  the  poem 


the  safest  groundwork  of  critical  speculation  will  be 
the  recorded  verdict  of  those  native  critics  who,  with 
all  the  necessary  aids  to  guide  their  opinions,  rank  as 
the  highest  authorities  in  such  questions.  Upon  the 
whole,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  balance  of  this 
evidence  is  by  no  means  favourable.  While  the  title 
of  "  Cyclic  Poet "  is  in  itself  one  of  very  ambiguous 
distinction,  the  specific  allusions  to  the  different 
poems  are  not  calculated  to  inspire  any  high  notion 
of  the  credit  in  which  they  stood  among  the  antients. 

U  4 
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It  is  true  that,  owing  to  their  near  connexion  with 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  the  opinions  concerning  them 
arc  cliiefly  expressed  in  the  way  of  contrast  with 
tliosc  two  works,  and  that  a  fair  amount  of  excellence 
may  liave  been  compatible  with  a  considerable  falling 
off  from  such  standards.  Their  lightness  in  this 
comparative  scale  might  also  seem,  in  some  degree,  to 
be  counterbalanced  by  the  mere  fact  of  their  having 
been  themselves  popularly  accredited  as  compositions 
of  Homer.  It  were,  however,  certainly  somewhat 
extraordinary,  had  they  been  distinguished  by  any 
higher  poetical  excellence,  that,  with  the  exception,  tf 
it  be  one,  of  the  qualified  allusion  of  Pausanias  to  the 
Thebals,  not  one  of  them  should  have  been  noticed  hy 
a  single  antient  critic  in  terms  of  distinct  and  un- 
equivocal eulog}\^ 
W'ir  pUn  The  most  tangible  criteria  for  testing  their  value 
p^J"'"*^  aiv  supplied  by  the  passages  of  Aristotle's  Poetics 
'5*^'"*  illustn^tive  of  the  peculiar  excellences  by  which  that 
4Kn  o:rv\it  master  of  the  critical  art  held  the  Iliad  and 
Odvs^soy  to  bo  jointly  distinguished  from  all  other 
wvM*ks  of  the  Si\me  class.  The  properties  on  which 
ho  ohiotlv  dwells  are,  uuitv  of  whole,  combined  with 
v:\rioty  of  detail  in  the  action ;  and  a  preference  of 
tho  dnuuaiio  or  mimetic  to  the  narrative  style  of 
o\i\vsition.  For  the  better  elucidation  of  the  mode 
Htul  extent  in  which  these  properties  are  displayed, 
ho  .tpjvuK  in  tho  way  of  contrast,  to  the  epic  poems 
iTAv.vtiti;  ?K'ar\>t  in  character  and  merit  to  the  Iliad 
>na  v\l\sskY,  Ihos*.'  important  texts  are  here  sub- 
^vMvsK  a*  ronti::;;^  ill  tliOiu:>oIves  a  concise  commentary 
nv»  vNx^  v\\o*iiv  ^iohooi  of  pootr\%  and  supplying  conse- 
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[uently  an  indispensable  basis  of  any  more  specific 
fltimate  of  the  individual  poems. 

••  A  subject  is  one,  not,  as  some  suppose,  from  its  merely  relating 
(>  tlie  affairs  of  one  person,  for  an  infinite  number  of  adventures, 
Ifering  in  themselves  no  unity,  might  befall  a  single  hero ;  and, 
It  the  same  way,  one  man  might  perform  many  exploits  not 
■pable  of  being  combined  into  a  single  action.  Hence  all  those 
oets  are  at  fault  who  have  composed  Heracleids  and  Theseids, 
r  other  similar  poems ;  for  they  imagine  that  because  Hercules 
rms  one,  their  subject  must  also  be  one.  But  Homer,  excellent  as 
e  is  in  other  respects,  has  here  also  displayed  his  usual  fine  tact, 
rhether  acquired  by  art  or  bestowed  by  nature.  For,  in  composing 
■t  Odjssey,  he  has  not  introduced  all  the  eventful  transactions  of 
is  hero's  life  .  • .  but  such  alone  as  ranged  themselves  around  that 
tte  action  which  we  now  call  the  Odyssey ;  and  so  also  in  regard 
oiheHiad."! 

**  In  epic  as  in  tragic  poetry,  the  subject  must  be  dramatically 
nated,  and  concentrated  around  a  single  action,  united  and 
0iiiplete,  with  beginning,  middle,  and  end,  so  as  to  come  home 
o  the  apprehension  with  the  effect  of  one  entire  living  being. 
it  is  not  sufficient,  as  in  ordinary  prose  narrative,  for  the 
sonnexion  of  different  events  under  one  head,  that  the  mere  time 
£  their  occurrence  should  be  the  same,  while  there  may  be  in 
ither  respects  no  bond  of  union  between  them ;  or  that  they 
lioald  be  narrated  in  continuous  succession,  although,  in  respect 
o  their  scope  and  object  they  may  stand  in  no  immediate  relation 
o  each  other.  Such,  however,  as  we  have  already  observed,  is 
iie  method  which  almost  all  other  poets  have  followed.  The 
limine  genius  of  Homer  alone  appears  rising  superior  to  all,  in 
that  he  does  not  attempt  to  place  before  us  the  whole  Trojan  war ; 
For  that  subject,  although  presenting  (historically)  a  beginning,  a 
niddle,  and  end,  would,  if  treated  in  its  integrity,  either  have 
Smned  an  overgrown  and  unwieldy  action  ^  or,  if  restricted  and 
9ondensed  in  the  execution,  would  have  been  overcharged  with 
QDatter.  He  prefers,  therefore,  selecting  one  part  and  diversifying 
it  with  numerous  episodes.  Other  poets,  indeed,  also  treat  of  one 
person,  one  time,  and  one  action,  but  subdivided  into  many  parts ; 
feSy  for  example,  the  authors  of  the  Cypria  and  Little  Iliad.  Hence 
the  materials  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  supply  subject  each  for  but 

*  Poetic.  IX.  ed.  Bip,  *  ouk  tv^rvt'O'irroc.  (?) 
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Brants,  however,  the  "  middle,"  that  is,  any  one 
minent  climax  or  crisis  connecting  the  extremi- 

and  cementing  the  general  course  of  the  action. 
3  accumulation  of  events  within  the  few  weeks 
•tied  to  that  action  is  also,  upon  Aristotle's  own 
t  principle,  as  incompatible  with  poetical  unity 
the  extension  of  the  Cypria  over  a  quarter  of 
century.  The  contest  for  the  arms,  the  death 
Paris,  and  the  arrival  and  exploits  of  Neoptole* 
s,  though  belonging  to  the  same  historical  series, 
re  obviously  no  real  epic  connexion  with  each 
er,  or  with  the  stratagem  of  the  horse  and  fall 
the  city. 

rhe  portion,  however,  of  the  text  of  Aristotle  most 
icult,  in  its  literal  sense,  to  reconcile  with  the 
oal  structure  of  these  two  poems  is,  the  apparent 
oission  of  unity  in  regard  to  the  Person  of  their 
pective  heroes,  or  Protagonists.  In  the  Epitome  or 
er  extant  notices  of  their  contents,  neither  work 
L  be  said  to  offer  a  single  character  possessing  any 
h  prominence.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
pria,  Paris  appears  as  the  chief  actor;  but  no 
ner  is  Helen  safely  housed  in  Troy,  than  he 
ires  from  the  scene.  After  a  brief  ascendancy 
Menelaus,  Achilles  steps  in  and  assumes  the  same 
cadence  which  belongs  to  him  in  the  Iliad.  Ari- 
tle  could  hardly  have  assigned  the  functions  of 
tagonist  to  Venus,  who,  however  active  at  the 
aet,  also  retires  into  the  background  at  an  early 
ge  of  the  history.  In  the  Little  Iliad,  Ulysses 
)ears  as  a  principal  actor,  but  still  without  any 
ce  of  poetical  connexion  in  his  performances ;  and 

ascendancy  must  certainly  have  yielded  to  that 
N^eoptolcmus,  on  the  appearance  of  the  latter  hero 
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in  the  field.  The  expression  of  Aristotle  therefoi 
"  one  person  one  time  and  one  action/'  in  the  abo 
text,  must  be  interpreted  generally,  to  the  effc 
that  one  or  other  rule  might  be  observed  even  co 
sistently  with  an  otherwise  defective  treatment ;  d 
that  all  three  rules  were  actually  adhered  to  in  t 
poems  selected  as  examples. 

In  carrying  on  the  same  test  to  the  other  more  di 
tinguished  members  of  the  Cycle,  attention  is  fii 
called  to  the  Thebais  and  Epigoni.  Overlooking  ti 
closer  poetical  connexion  which  seems  to  be  est 
blished  between  these  works  by  the  antients,  ai 
classing  each,  for  the  purpose  of  this  inquiry,  as 
separate  epopee,  neither  can  be  said  to  lie  open 
serious  objection,  either  as  to  the  limits  or  connexic 
of  its  subject.  It  must,  therefore,  probably  I 
owing  to  the  defects  of  treatment,  that  they  have,  tl 
Thebais  more  especially,  been  tacitly  included  in  tl 
censure  of  the  Stagirite  critic.  Of  the  justice  of  th 
censure,  our  slender  insight  into  the  precise  ord 
of  the  events  of  the  Thebais,  how  far  they  may  ha^ 
been  treated  in  methodical  succession  from  the  cur 
of  OEdipus  downwards,  how  far  distributed  and  i 
terlaced  in  the  relation  of  principal  subject  and  e{ 
sode,  prevents  our  forming  any  clear  judgemen 
The  part  of  protagonist  seems,  however,  to  have  be( 
wanting  or  but  ill  defined.  It  is  at  least  difficult  i 
determine,  from  existing  sources,  whether  the  honoi 
belonged  to  the  sons  of  Oedipus,  one  or  both,  I 
Amphiaraus,  or  to  Adrastus ;  or  whether  it  was  share 
by  each  party  in  common  or  in  succession.  Tl 
action  of  the  Epigoni  is  open  rather  to  the  charge  < 
poverty  than  defective  unity.  The  events  it  con 
prises  are  few  and  meagre,  amounting  in  fact  to  litt 
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ore  than  a  skeleton  of  those  treated  in  the  latter 
>rtion  of  the  Thebais. 

The  jEthiopis,  judging  from  the  abstract  of  its 
ntents  in  the  Epitome,  was  a  mere  metrical  history 
'  the  life  of  Achilles,  from  the  close  of  the  Iliad  to 
8  death,  without  any  apparent  Aristotelian  bond  of 
ic  integrity.     His  victory  over  Penthesilea,  murder 

Thersites,  and  retirement  to  Lesbos  stand  in  no 
letical  connexion  with  his  triumph  over  Memnon, 
or  does  the  catastrophe  of  his  own  death,  by  the 
int  agency  of  Paris  and  Apollo,  with  his  funeral  and 
lOtheosis  by  Thetis,  however  natural  a  conclusion  to 
L  Achilleis,  stand  in  any  other  relation  of  unity  to 
e  previous  events  than  what  Aristotle  defines  as 
e  mere  historical  train  of  succession.  If,  on  the 
ber  hand,  the  subject,  as  some  authorities  imply, 
18  originally  carried  beyond  the  death  of  Achilles 

the  contest  for  his  arms  and  suicide  of  Ajax  ;  or 
according  to  a  third  hjrpothesis,  the  original  work 
Arctinus,  comprising  both  his  iEthiopis  and  Ilii- 
rsis,  brought  down  the  events  of  the  war  from  the 
«e  of  the  Iliad,  in  one  continuous  series,  to  the  fall 
the  city,  it  would  still  more  completely  merge  the 
aracter  of  epic  poem  in  that  of  metrical  chronicle. 
The  action  of  the  Ilii-persis,  considered  as  a  single 
em,  according  to  the  outline  of  the  Epitome,  is 
aple  and  united.  No  such  unity  of  person  can, 
wever,  be  discovered.  The  adventures  and  influence 
Neoptolemus,  Ulysses,  and  Menelaus,  judging  at 
st  from  existing  data,  assume  in  their  turn  a  pro- 
nence  equally  entitling  each  hero  to  the  honour  of 
>tagonist  for  the  time  being. 
The  Nosti  has  little  pretension  to  unity  of  any 
id.     The  very  title,  by  its  plural  formation,  seems 
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in  some  degree  to  exclude  that  property.  By  le- 
fcrcnce  to  the  Epitome,  Agamemnon,  Menelaus,  and 
NcoptoJemus  may  each  lay  nearly  equal  claim  to  tbe 
honour  of  principal  actor,  and  their  adventures  to 
that  of  principal^  subject.  The  secondary  title,  how- 
ever, of  "  Return  of  the  Atridaj,"  would  imply  that 
the  action  was  meant  to  be  concentrated  around  the 
destinies  of  those  heroes. 

The  Telegonia  performs  the  same  duty  by  the 
hero  of  the  Odyssey  as  the  -£thiopis  by  Adiilles, 
conducting  him  through  a  desultory  train  of  acdon 
or  suftering  to  his  death  in  his  native  island,  by  the 
hand  of  Telegonus.  That  hero,  in  his  turn,  is  brought 
into  fatal  collision  with  his  &ther  by  another  totally 
distinct  series  of  adventures  on  his  own  part.  This 
jKvm.  forming  the  conclusion  of  the  Troic  series,  and 
of  the  whv>le  Cycle,  ranges  through  a  period  of  ten 
or  twelve  years>  the  longest  occupied  by  any  other 
but  the  Cypria«  which  forms  the  commencement  of 
the  same  series. 

l.>.  Nc'ichcr  the  exiscinir  means  of  insight  into  the 
cvnitL'Uts  of  the  retnaiaiu:^  members  of  the  Cvcle,  nor 
th'.'ir  individual  importance  in  the  scale  of  epic 
litcriiture*  render  it  «,^x;.\?dieat  to  extend  this  analysis 
to  the  nicer  mechanism  K}t  their  poetical  structure. 
It  remains,  iio^v*f\-vi\  >cl11  takins:  as  suide  the  text  of 
Arisrork  and  the  scaxicard  ot  Homer,  brieflv  to  con- 
siJ^-r  the  suboniiiiace  details  of  execution  or  stvle  in 
th^'  above  more  celebmceu  members  of  the  collection. 
Amoii^  the  mcr^  promiaenc  features  of  excellence 
p*.»iiited  out  by  Aristotle,  a*  Jiscinguishing  the  Iliad 
and  Ouys;>ey  fr».uri  other  {joems  of  their  olassw  is  the 
Uiuiuaiic  or  iuucuLivi.^  spiric  *.^t  their  action.  '•  Homer,"* 
he  ivmark:^  *'  admirable  a;s  he  ii5  on  so  manv  other 
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uccounts,  is  no  less  so  in  that  lie  alone,  among  poets, 
las  rightly  understood  what  belongs  to  his  own 
ftffice.  For  the  poet  himself  ought  to  say  as  little 
18  possible,  or  he  would  not  be,  as  he  ought  to  be,  an 
tnitator  of  nature.  Other  poets  are  accustomed  to 
appear  as  themselves  the  entire  managers  of  the 
iction,  leaving  little  or  nothing  to  imitative  art. 
5ut  Homer,  after  a  brief  preamble,  introduces  at 
mce  a  man  or  woman,  or  son^  other  personification 
if  nature,  and  always  in  the  most  natural  and  cha- 
ncteristic  manner." 

The  scanty  remains  of  the  Cyclic  poems  can  afford 
lut  little  either  of  practical  confirmation  or  confuta- 
ion  of  the  stigma  here  indirectly  thrown  by  Aristotle 
m  this  common  defect  of  their  epic  style.  But  such 
imount  of  internal  evidence  as  they  supply  goes  far  to 
Hipport  his  authority;  the  extant  verses  where  the 
[K)ets  appear  to  speak  in  their  own  person  being  in  the 
ratio  of  about  six  or  seven  to  one  of  such  as  can  be 
issumed  to  have  been  placed  in  the  mouths  of  their 
actors.  On  several  of  the  former  occasions,  the  author 
seems  even  to  be  introduced  repeating  the  speeches  of 
his  heroes  at  second-hand,  informing  the  reader  of 
what  they  had  said  or  done  in  cases  where  Homer 
would  unquestionably  have  imposed  on  them  the  duty 
of  speaking  for  themselves.  But,  even  were  the  pro- 
portion of  dialogue  far  greater  in  these  fragments, 
it  would  afford  but  an  imperfect  index  of  the  dra- 
matic style  of  the  entire  works.  The  criterion  of 
Aristotle,  it  is  evident,  does  not  consist  merely  in 
requiring  the  heroes  to  act  and  speak  their  own  parts, 
but  to  support  their  respective  characters  with  spirit 
and  nature. 

In  regard  to  some  other  points  of  poetical  manage- 
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nu^nt,  tusic  ill  tlic  selection  and  proprieiy  in  the 
tn'titmrnt  of  descriptive  or  illustratire  details,  the 
o\is(iuir  iviimina  and  notices  of  the  poems  afford, 
t'von  x\\M\vt  iVoni  any  appeal  to  the  judgement  of  ihe 
antirnts,  oonsidoniblc  scojie  for  criticism. 

rho  *rhol>;iK  pronounced  by  Pausanias  the  best 
cpio  jHvui  in  his  opinion  next  to  the  gentiine  worb 
\>f  IKMuor,  otVoi-s,  l>oth  in  matter  and  expression, 
»o\vnU  U^w  rtud  ottoij^ive  images.  Such  was  the 
pi\^vvViUivM\  ^Yhioh  called  forth,  on  two  successive 
wviisiv^us,  tlto  direful  curse  pronounced  by  (Edipos 
vni  his  sv>ns.  rikis  pnn"ocation,  the  immediate  cause 
v»i  the  whoio  miixhiY  wjir  of  extennination,  consisted: 
tiist^  ill  ihoir  haviujr*  in  disobedience  to  their  lather's 
v\»nuiuutds  !i<TWvl  up  his  meal  on  the  table  equipage 
v»t  their  i;:ruiidtHther:  secondly,  in  their  having,  (m 
iuioihcr  ^.KVtt*ion*  s<*t  betv>ro  the  old  king,  as  his  share 
K'i  tho  banquet,  the  kuucklo* instead  of  a  more  honou^ 
able  ^vrtioit  of  the  aniiiuiL  It  might  here,  perhaps,  be 
urt»e\.l  i:i  atH.>k>i:\\  that  such  images,  in  the  legend  of 
ii  !VMK»te  2k.'iulbarban.Hi5>  age*  are  not  to  be  judged  by 
the  siune  scvvre  :>caiidarvl  as  in  the  literature  of 
civilLscu  ^vrioJ:*.  Mocives  in  themselves  com})ara- 
^lively  uitiui^H.>rfaiic  or  undijrnitiev.1  assume,  it  might 
bi.*  ^iild,  :t  Jiifeivtic  ehaniccer  when  estimated  in 
the  si'iiit  or  national  tuariirers  and  reliirion.  But 
Lhi.^  a[.»olot^v\  however  valid  as  regards  the  tradition 
ii^eii",  sui»i.»iies  iJLtle  or  lio  jiisciticacioQ  of  the  poet, 
lliri  iuJgeiJieiic  ou;4:ht  to  be  displayed  in  the  choice,  as 
well  as  ihe  tivat!tie!ic,  of  his*  materials:  in  either 
avoiding  or  eunobliug  what  is  mean  or  eomnsonplace 
iij    the  rude  eleineuts  of  his^  subject.^     No    similar 

K\cu  the   Sthvil.  it  Sopiioctu:^   MliU.  Col.   1:j7j.\   who  ':•«*  >rcff  of 
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ee  of  importance  has  been,  or  ever  could  have 
,  attached  (unless  in  a  burlesque  sense)  to  any 

incidents  by  the  author  of  the  Iliad,  although 
et  of  an  earlier,  and  by  consequence  still  ruder 
than  that  which  produced  the  Thebais.  One  of 
most  admirable  features  of  Homer's  muse  is,  in 
the  fine  taste  with  which,  in  the  serious  element 
is  subject,  he  has  preferred,  among  the  varieties 
le  popular  legend,  those  most  conducive  to  the 

dignity  of  his  heroes.  Doubtless  many  of  the 
5  offensive  or  grovelling  traits  in  their  character 
induct  celebrated  by  his  successors  of  the  Cycle, 

as  the  murder  of  Palamedes  by  Diomed  and 
ses,  that  of  Thersites  by  Achilles,  the  stench  of 
wound  of  Philoctetes,  or  the  slaughter  of  the 
3  by  Ajax,  may  have  been  familiar  to  Homer 
in  the  current  traditions.  But  such  materials 
ither  rejected  by  him  altogether,  or  reserved  for 
lumorous  element  of  his  narrative.  The  figure 
oyed  by  Amphiaraus  in  the  solemn  parting  ad- 
to  his  son  Amphilochus,  as  to  his  future  con- 
in  life,  afibrds  also  no  very  favourable  impression 
hie  illustrative  imagery  of  the  Thebais.^  The 
g  man  is  counselled,  in  order  to  ingratiate  him* 
with  those  among  whom  he  lives,  and  attach 
.  to  his  interest,   to   imitate  "  the  cunning  art 

which  the  polypus  allures  and  grasps  in  his 
}  the  fish  on  which  he  preys."  The  style 
le  poem,  as  represented  at  least  by  the  existing 
aents,    is   also    somewhat   dry   and   laboured^, 

«g.  Und.  p.  650.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  for  the  reasons  assigned 

ickh  (conf.  Leutsch,  p.  52.),  that  this  passage  is  paraphrased  from 

ebais. 

le  first  five  verses  of  the  longest  extant  passage  (Leutsch,  Rel. 

p.  38. ;  Duntz.  frg.  n.)  are  marked  by  a  verj  lame  tautology  in 
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betra^^g  Utile  of   Homeric   grace   or  vigonr. 
is  loarkeil,  however,  by  a  certain  tinge  of  moil 
melancholy,  in  good  keeping  with  the  general  va 
of  the  subject. 

Noil  her  the  remains  of  the  Epigoni,  nor  the  noti 
of  its  contents  by  classic  writers,   supply  materi 

for  any  near  estimate  of  its  merits   or  defects 

« 

detail.  According  to  some  later,  perhaps  not  vi 
valid«  authorities,  the  absurd  and  unpoetical  story 
the  Teumesian  fox  ^  would  seem  to  have  formed  < 
of  its  episodes;  which  would  certainly  not  tend 
raise  our  opinion  of  the  author's  taste  in  selecti 
his  materials. 

16.  The  plot  of  the  Cypria  is,  in  its  primary  cona 
tion,  essentially  unpoetical.  The  woes  of  Terra  gra 
ing  under  the  weight  of  her  population ;  the  cooi 
held  in  heaven  for  her  relief;  the  amour  of  Jove  w 
so  unamiable  an  object  of  gallantry  as  Nemesis ;  a 
the  birth  of  the  Grecian  queen  of  love  and  beat 
from  so  offensively  iantastic  an  alliance,  while  I 
indifferent  materials  even  for  an  Orphic  hymn,  i 
utterly  foreign  to  the  genius  of  the  heroic  epop 
These  mystical  peculiarities  of  the  poem  savour  c 
taiuly  more  of  the  age  of  Pisander  or  Aristeas  th 
of  Arctinus  or  Eumelus,  and  warrant  the  belief,  tl 

the  recur r«Dce  of  Uie  commonplace  terms  caXay,  KoXtivy  avrap^  mk 
ixura^    The  construction  of  the  ninth  Terse  of  the  same  fragment^ 

if  genuine  Greek  in  its  present  form«  is  also  as  inelegant  as  un-Homa 
Compare  Homers  far  more  genial  mode  of  expressioQ  in  the  dw 
parallel  Terse,  453.  of  IL  ix.  He  would  here  alscs  doubtless,  b 
written, 

^  Suid.  Phot,  et  Heajrch.  t.  Tcv/ijytf&a. 
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le  Cypria  was  one  of  the  youngest  members  of  the 
lyclic  family. 

In  the  details  of  the  action,  besides  the  stench  of 
le  wound  of  Philoctetes  already  noticed,  prominence 
BS  assigned  to  other  incidents  of  a  trivial  or  offensive 
itore.  Such  are  the  curiosity  of  Achilles  to  behold 
'elen,  and  the  joint  exertions  made  by  Venus  and 
hetis  to  bring  about  the  interview.  The  blunder 
^mmitted  by  the  armament  on  its  first  expedition, 
.  besieging  Teuthrania  by  mistake  for  Troy,  is  also 
miserable  enough  conceit.  The  degradation  of 
iomed  and  Ulysses,  as  murderers  of  Palamedes,  from 
le  heroic  generosity  of  character  which  distinguishes 
lem  in  the  Iliad,  has  already  been  noticed  as  a  grie- 
ms  sin  against  the  principles  of  the  Homeric  muse. 
or  can  the  ensconcement  of  Castor  and  Pollux  in 
hollow  tree  to  escape  detection  when  plundering 
ttle,  and  the  death  of  Castor  in  that  predicament, 
i  reconciled  with  the  dignity  of  the  Dioscuri  or  of 
ic  composition.  The  general  tone  of  expression  and 
irsification  in  this  poem  combines  a  considerable 
are  of  Homeric  ease  and  spirit  with  a  certain  light- 
i88  and  grace,  degenerating  at  times  into  florid 
sense,  in  better  keeping  with  the  Cyprian  character 

the  subject  than  the  dignity  of  epic  style.  It  is 
srhaps  to  this,  upon  the  whole  attractive,  feature, 
at  the  work  owes  the  superior  popularity  it  appears 

have  enjoyed  among  its  fellow-members  of  the 
jTcle,  if,  indeed,  the  length  of  the  preserved  passages 
id  the  frequency  of  its  citation  can  be  held  as  valid 
idence  of  any  such  preference. 
In  the  iEthiopis,  the  murder  of  Thersites  by  Achilles 
eaks  but  little  in  favour  of  the  taste  or  judgement 
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of  the  author.  It  degrades  the  saUime  proiagoni 
of  the  Iliad  to  the  level  of  a  brutal  assa^a.  dcfilii 
his  hands  with  the  blood  of  a  most  despicable  adpe 
snry,  \\\Hn\  whom  Homer's  Ulysses  is  content,  und 
similar  circumstances,  to  inflict  the  chastisement  of 
schoolboy  or  a  slave.  The  poet  of  the  ^Ethiopi 
however,  is  not  only  insensible  to  the  meanness  • 
the  action,  but  so  impressed  with  its  value  as  i 
assign  it  an  imix>rtant  influence  on  the  progress  • 
events.  Sympathy  for  the  fate  of  the  poor  buffoc 
causes  siH.lition  in  the  army,  and  an  intemiptic 
of  the  oi>erations  of  the  siege,  by  the  obligatic 
iin{K>seil  on  Achilles  of  absenting  himself  beyoo 
sea.  The  cause  of  his  wrath  against  Thersites,  a 
imputation  to  him  by  the  latter  of  unnatural  pasao 
for  the  slain  Amazon,  is  as  unworthy  of  the  Homeri 
nuise  as  the  vengeance  exacted.  No  remains  of  thi 
jKH^m  niv  extant. 

The  first  two  verses  of  the  Little  Iliad,  whic 
have  been  prCs^erved,  are  in  a  somewhat  lame  ao 
pom|H>us  tone  of  Homeric  imitation.  There  can  I 
little  dvnibt  that  they  are  the  passage,  or  one  < 
tlie  passiiges,  which  Horace  had  in  view,  in  Ids  sat 
rical  ilescription  of  the  mode  in  which  the  "Cydi 
piH*t  of  old ''  was  wont  to  open  his  subject.  Amon 
the  other  fragments  which  have  survived,  the  fou 
lines  of  conversiition  between  the  Trojan  women  o 
the  city  wall,  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  Aja 
and  rivsses,  seem,  with  other  evidence,  to  favour  di 
opinion  that  this  was  a  w^ork  of  more  homely  an 
familiar,  occasionally  perhaps  humorous,  charactc 
than  othei's  of  the  series.  The  travesty  of  Ulyssc 
as  a  mendicant^  and  his  intrigues  in  Troy,  also  belon 
to  the  Odyssaic  class  of  adventure.     The  scene  in  th 
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n  horse  alladed  to  in  the  Odyssey  \  which 
itly  partakes  of  the  comic  character,  has  also 
mpposed,  on  plausible  grounds,  to  have  been 
fully  treated  by  Lesches.  This  consideration, 
er,  can  hardly  palliate  so  ludicrous  and  of- 
i  an  ebullition  of  insane  fury  on  the  part  of 
in  the  last  tragic  act  of  his  life,  as  the  slaughter 
I  sheep,  by  mistake  for  the  warriors,  of  the 
To  such  an  exploit  even  the  countenance  of 
cles  cannot  impart  dramatic  dignity.  The 
half  of  the  action,  however,  according  to  the 
assigned  it  by  Aristotle,  could  hardly  have 
:ed  any  tinge  of  the  burlesque  ;  and,  accordingly, 
agments  connected  with  that  part  of  the  poem 
be  in  gloomy  and  severe,  though  somewhat 
and  prosaic  language,  some  of  the  horrors  of 
\t  fatal  night  of  the  city.  This  apparent  dif- 
3  of  style  in  the  two  subdivisions  of  the  poem 
ches  favours  the  view  above  expressed,  that 
may  have  been  originally  invested  by  its 
'  with  a  certain  independance  of  character; 
hter  Odyssaic  adventures  being  confined  to  the 
F  the  two.  The  other  fragments  of  this  part  of 
xt  are  in  an  easy  flowing  vein  of  versification, 
ing,  upon  the  whole,  a  more  favourable  opinion 
general  style  than  the  two  lines  of  exordium, 
he  Ilii-persis  of  Arctinus,  the  cowardly  flight 
eas  from  the  city,  the  day  before  the  assault  of 
eeks,  degrades  the  most  unexceptionable  Trojan 
ter  of  the  Iliad  no  less  effectually,  than  the  cha- 
\  of  Ulysses,  Diomed,  Ajax,  and  Achilles  are 
.ed  in  the  Cypria,  ^Ethiopis,  and  Little  Iliad. 
aly  extant  fragment,  describing  the  two  sons 

vr.  285. ;  Schol.  ad  loc. ;  conf.  Welck.  Ep.  CycL  p.  72. 
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of  ililsculapius  and  their  art,  is  in  an  agreeable  un- 
nflfoctiid  vein  of  Homeric  versification. 

The  action  of  the  Nosti  does  not  in  its  detub 
offer  any  just  cause  for  censure  on  the  ground  of 
]Kx»tical  propriety ;  nor  are  the  few  remaining  hnci 
of  the  text  marked  by  any  distinctive  features  of 
8t  vlo. 

The  Tologonia,  as  it  was  the  last  both  in  the  order 
of  its  subject  and  the  date  of  its  composition,  was 
npi^mM^tly  the  worst  poem  of  the  Cycle.  Wliile  it 
utill  furthtT  debases  the  character  of  Ulysses,  it  closei 
his  fantily  history  by  a  senseless  and  disgusting  ci- 
tHstr\^pho.  His  wanton  desertion,  in  his  old  age,  dt 
tho  virtuous  Penelope,  to  whom,  in  the  midst  of  nam- 
Wrlo;^  trials  and  temptations,  he  had  evinced  so  de- 
wtKsl  A  ivn^tanoy  in  his  rampant  days  of  youth  and 
umnhvKxt:  Ins  bigamy  xnth  a  barbarian  mistrefli 
\luriu^^  her  Utvtinio :  and  his  subsequent  return  to 
Ith^c^  reunion  with  IVnelope,  and  death  by  the 
hittivt  ot*  hts  own  adulterous  offspring,  form  a  tissue 
v»t  ttUvvuturxNisi  all  oiiually  un-Homeric  and  unpoeticaL 
The  ultuimte  *<*ttlomont  of  the  family  by  a  pair  of 
uittuAUinAUv  iuvt^tuous  marriages,  with  the  boon  of 
iuxuuuH:;ftIUy  vvtitVrrvxl  on  the  guilty  parties,  to  the 
ewlu^aoit  of  tix<-  vUvea^evl  hero  himself  offers  a  most 
ci|.»j^A*j>rui:vlv  ifctviurvl  conclusion   to  a   tasteless  and 

I  A^^5  ihsi^  iu\.ij:vtuctic  herv  pa&sed  on  the  Cyclic 
^s.vut'i,  iu  ;Al:»ett.*ttvv  ic  uuAY  (^'rha{\s  be  said*  and  all  but 
uiihv,'a,t\L  Jti^^uUl  :i^^m  5<^%"vnL\  it  will  be  proper 
ill  vvJttcluxiou  Bv  rvmitid  the  reader  that  it  has 
tvvu  vU'uwu  uj*  with  itiuuievltite  nfference  to  the  Ho- 
uuviv  sCii'KUivJ.  ot  ^xcvrUv:ttOi\  ui  ofdeal  which  they 
all  yi,j»|jvair  u»  cv*UL'(;  bv  tilxv:  vvry  srljiaus  they  advance 
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to  Homeric  honours,  but  which  few  productions  of 
any  age  and  otherwise  acknowledged  excellence  can 
sustain.  It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten,  that 
nmch  of  what  is  objectionable  in  theory  may  possess 
oonsiderable  merit  in  the  execution ;  and  many,  con- 
sequently, of  those  conceptions  which,  in  the  existing 
outline  or  skeleton,  lie  open  to  serious  objection,  may, 
•8  worked  up  by  a  fervid  imagination  in  glowing 
colours,  have  possessed  their  own  characteristic  value, 
which  we  are  now  deprived  of  competent  means  of 
estimating.  In  partial  illustration  of  these  remarks 
i^peal  might  be  made  to  the  expressive  gloom  and 
melancholy  which,  dimly  beaming  through  the  frag- 
ments of  the  Thebais,  harmonise  so  well  with  the 
spirit  of  the  action ;  and  to  the  fantastic  grace  and 
levity  which,  with  equal  adaptation  to  the  genius 
cf  the  poem,  distinguish  the  extant  passages  of  the 
Cypria. 

17.  It  remains  but  to  advert  once  more,  with  the  specUi  re. 
fi>rm  and  character  of  these  poems  thus  more  fully  [hlTo^L 
liefore  us,  to  the  evidence  they  supply  of  the  fallacy  '^I^'qP'*** 
of  the  late  popular  theories  regarding  the  origin  of  sey. 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.     Even  those  who  have  here 
carried  scepticism  to  the  greatest  length  have  hardly 
ventured  to  maintain  that  all  these  bulky  epopees, 
irith  other  equally  voluminous  non-Homeric  compo- 
flitions  of  remote  date,  were,  as  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
•have  been  pronounced,  compilations  of  fugitive  ballads, 
father  than  integral  works  by  single  authors.     Nor 
will  it  now  probably  be  disputed  in  any  reasonable 
quarter,  after  the  more  searching  investigation  to 
vhich  this  chapter  of  literary  history  has  of  late 
years  been  subjected,  that  several    at   least  of  the 
Cyclic  poems  date,  in  their  integral  form  and  com- 
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pass,  from  a  period  several  centuries   prior  to  the 
rise  of  the  supposed  primitive  system  of  bookmaking 
to  which  their  two  great  prototypes  have  been  as- 
sumed to  owe  their  existence.     When,  therefore,  we 
find,    with   all   the  variety   of  their   subjects,  how 
carefully  those  among  the  Cyclic  poems  devoted  to 
the   Trojan   war    abstain   from   trespassing  on  the 
action  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey ;  when  we  find  the 
Cypria,  at  the  expense  of  a  most  impotent  conclusion, 
liulting  at  the  close  of  its  thirty  years'  narrative,  in 
wimt  is  still  but  the  middle  of  its  own  subject,  lest  it 
should  encroach  on  the  commencement  of  the  Iliad; 
when  we  find  Arotinus  taking  up  the  thread  with 
cijual  servility  where  the  Iliad  lays  it  down,  and  both 
Arctinus  and  Lesches  concluding  where  the  Odyssey 
cvMinuonces:   when  we   find,   lastly,  the    Xosti,  the 
only    jKxnn   which   ventures  to   interfere    with  the 
i.\ly^Wk*y   iu    regard   to  time,   carefully  avoiding  all 
oiicivaohmont  on  its  aorion,  running  a  parallel  but 
ovuuplorcly  inJopondanr  course;  when  we  add  to  tliis 
i:k'  u!»':cd  rcsriiuonv  or  the  antients,  continued  bv 
V'.io  ^.'xis:*:;^   rvinal::<*  to  the  imitative   character  of 
I  IK'S.'  works*  a::d  to  tho  obse«[uious  manner  in  which 
t-ioir  authors  bcrr^.'-^Ww  moidental  allusions  or  epi- 
s*.>.iioaI  details  tnj:u  :io  coxr  ot  Homer,  as  materials 
tor  their  own  mc^c  :'j::r.vrtann  heads  of  action;  'wre 
oanuoc  till  to  nrcccr  i:>t\  :n  the  earlier  Cyclic  poems, 
:''!v:rlor  specimens  ot  rie  same  onier  of  comprehen- 
s'^v  c'.v'xe,  ■:*'  wbi:-:  :•:•:  ::^n'j.:"e  Hotner  had  in  ihe 
r\4.:   AVvl   «>ivs«?ov   :urrdshcc  the   stand:iru  models. 
V:*o  two   ■'•rvcorvves  rri,sr  bv  ojiiseuuer.oe  emaniite, 
"  v*.r  vx:s:;*-'^  s^-ibrsr^rtial  Lntccrir'.".  :r»?tn  a  far  more 
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the  same  "  Homerids  "  who  in  the  Wolfian  school 
of  commentary,  whether  as  amplifiers  or  interpola- 
tors of  a  more  or  less  entire  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  figure 
ms  authors  of  many  of  the  very  noblest  and  most 
characteristic  passages  or  episodes  of  each  poem. 
The  question  then  occurs :  How  happens  it  that  min- 
rtrels  who,  in  their  subordinate  capacity  of  botchers 
of  existing  works,  stand  forth  as  bards  of  surpassing 
Ipenins,  should,  the  moment  they  turn  that  genius 
io  the  composition  of  an  original  poem,  of  a  Cypria  for 
example,  or  an  jEthiopis,  relapse  into  mediocrity  or 
plagiarism  ?  He  must  be  a  very  indulgent,  but  not 
Teiy  discerning  critic,  who  can  believe  that  the  united 
talents  of  the  authors  of  all  the  preserved  passages 
ef  Homeric  epopees,  passages  representing,  we  are 
entitled  to  assume,  the  cream  of  the  original  compo- 
ntions,  should  ever  have  produced  the  episode  of 
**  The  Shield,"  the  Deputation  Scene  of  the  ninth 
book,  or  the  Interview  between  Priam  and  Achilles 
in  the  last  book  of  the  Iliad. 
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UWHIiRlV*  H\  VN»«^  y,  PKUAN  BTMN  TO  AFOLLO^  AMD  B9  ACTHOB. — €.  Rl 
VvtV  KNl^  9VX  IK.  —  7.  PYTHIAN  HYMN  TO  APOLLO.  — 8.  ITS  C03r3nCZIO!r  VIIB 
l-Mie  I««IUN  MTMN.  AUB  AND  STTLB. —  9.  HTMK  TO  WKMMIEB.  —  lOL  IB 
9V\i¥     KM«    WXUG^T.      JCOLIAN    OBIOIM.  — 11.    BTMM     TO     APBMOIMTB.— 

W.  WXHM    V\«    I^KMKTVB.  — 13.  ITS    AGE    AND   8TTLB. 14.  RTXM   TO  I»D- 

KX^VI      «LM\UkTBB  HOMRBIC  HYMNS. — 15.  BATBACHOMTOMACBIA.     AOOBBM 
UMVHV     CVXOCVS.     IBBSIONEw — 16.  MABOITBB^ — 17.  CBBCOPEB.    PHOCilS 

L   \  HYMN  umy  Ih?  defined  a  Song  or  Ode  in  honour 
v*t'  the  IVitY  i>r  other  object  of  religious  veneration. 

tho  teruu  cousenuently,  in  familiar  usage,  both 
Hiuicut  atul  ukkKtu,  is  limited  solely  or  chiefly  to 
Krtc  kvni^K>*ition.  To  the  Ljnric  Hymn  in  the 
Ht  rioter  scns^o*  that  i^  the  melic  and  choral  orders  of 
jwtrv  kvmj>ri5i<\l  under  that  title,  attention  will  be 
vlu\vu\l  it!  the  enduing  Book  devoted  to  the  Ijnc 
liUM^tUuiv  ot*  thU  jvmxL  Ihe  epic  or  Homeric  hymns, 
lio\vv\oi\  claiiiu  vui  iijx^nal  grounds,  a  place  in  its 
v'pio  litemtuiv;  tii-^c.  owing  to  their  immediate  re- 
lation, K>th  ill  oni::in  and  $tyk\  to  the  school  of  poetry 
lV\»ni  which  thcv  derive  their  title  ;  secondly,  as  really 
l\iriakii»,i;:  inoiv  v>f  the  epic  than  the  lyric  character. 
l\»  thi^i  bnuieh  of  eoni^K>;>ition  tradition  refers  the 
earliest  etforc:*  of  the  Hellenic  Muse,  the  works  of  her 
VMen,  V.>rphous^  Ihamvrisis  and  other  bards  of  mvthical 
a^Aew.  Anv  irenemi  ivmarkss  therefore,  on  the  orisrin  or 
vlisiiiictiNe  prv>j>erties  of  the  hymn  might  appear,  on 
2»trietly  ehivuological  principles^  to  belong  to  a  former 
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chapter,  devoted  to  the  history  of  these  mysterious 
personages.  The  purely  mythical  character  of  those 
poets,  however,  and  the  consequent  absence  of  all 
genuine  materials  for  any  practical  illustration  of  the 
subject  in  connexion  with  their  names,  render  it 
obviously  preferable  to  combine  its  entire  treatment 
with  a  period  when  such  materials  were  abundantly 
at  hand. 

The  Hellenic  hymns  may  be  classed  under  the 
three  heads  of  mythical,  mystical,  and  philosophical. 

Those  of  the  mythical  order  celebrate  the  gene- 
alogy, actions,  or  attributes  of  the  popular  Pagan 
deities,  in  their  familiar  anthropomorphic  capacity. 

In  those  of  the  mystical  order  the  more  recondite 
notions  of  the  Divinity  were  expounded,  either  as 
typified  by  the  same  popular  deities  under  some 
more  subtle  variety  of  title  and  character,  or  by 
other  essentially  mystical  members  of  the  Pantheon. 

The  philosophical  hymns  celebrated  the  divine  at- 
tributes of  power,  wisdom,  or  justice,  as  conceived  in 
die  schools  of  national  philosophy.  These  attributes 
here  also  were  frequently  symbolised  in  the  persons 
of  popular  deities  to  whom  they  were  held  to  be  pecu- 
liar, or  under  such  other  variety  of  moral  or  physical 
abstraction  as  the  fancy  of  the  individual  poet,  or  of 
the  sect  to  which  he  belonged,  may  have  suggested. 

To  the  hymns  of  the  two  latter  classes,  which  do 
not,  as  may  be  supposed,  always  admit  of  being  very 
accurately  distinguished  from  each  other,  may  be 
numbered  a  large  proportion  of  those  in  the  Or- 
phic collection,  as  also  of  those  ascribed  to  Linus, 
MussBUS,  and  other  fabulous  poets.  The  hymns  of 
the  mythical  class,  to  which  the  entire  Homeric  col- 
lection belongs,  with  the  exception  of  one  to  Mars 
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of  a  philosophical  tendency,  appear  to  hare  been  com- 
|)OschI  in  great  part  for  the  service  of  the  popular  re- 
li«rii)n,  iind  recited  in  connexion  with  the  rites  to  which, 
in  style  or  subject,  they  were  adapted;  the  procession, 
the  sacrifice,  the  dance,  or  the  banquet.  That  this, 
however,  was  the  case  with  all,  even  of  the  earlier 
luoiv  irenial  among  them,  is  little  probable,  from  the 
ili<oi\\li table  and  even  ludicrous  light  in  which  the 
chanicter  and  conduct  of  the  deities  are  often  exhibited 
iti  cheir  text.  Such  compositions,  therefore,  as  the 
Uotuerie  hymn  to  Mercury  were,  probably,  destined 
les*  tor  the  solenmities  of  the  altar,  than,  like  the  Song 
ot'  IVuKxUvus  in  the  Odyssey,  for  familiar  occasions 
v>t*  t'osci>T  cvMiviviuUtv,  where  the  adventures  of  the 
jv»[nilar  objects  of  worship  were  made,  like  all  other 
subjKVCs  to  contribute  their  share  to  the  common 
t'ut'vi  ot'  tuirthful  entertainment. 

How  tar  the  mystical  hj-mns  current  in  the  popular 
liu't-^aucx'  tUAv  ha\-e  been  destined  for  relicfious  cere- 
m^»inal  :s  iiis;.^  v][ucstiouable.  Considering  the  close  vdl 
v*[  svct\v\  utKicr  which  every  thing  connected  with  the 
lUlIcMio  rtiyscerics..  in  the  higher  sense,  was  shrouded, 
\{  vLir!  b.irvuy  bo  j^rvsumevl  that  the  odes  performed 
iii  their  ccI<*br.i:Lui  would  be  srenerallv  circulated, 
tit  least  aurii?;:  the  tiourishinir  a<re  of  Hellenism.  At 
tile  Uitcr  wrioJ,  ho^\"vve^•  when  the  penal  ordinances 
b\  which  the  itivioUbilitv  of  the  mvsteries  was  en- 
tv'iWvi  Kvu:ue  ivwvrlc^s.  the  obstacles  to  a  promul- 
i^uiioii  ot"  their  pi^tuiuie  ntual  mighi  be  removed ;  and, 
\n  >v»  lur.  trucx**  ot  i:  tul^rht  Iv  contained  in  the  hvmns 
v»t  the  V^rphtc  aucl  other  similar  collections.  The 
jvh'uviv*{»ruv»I  hvtiuis  bclou^wK  pr\>bably^  at  every 
|viu'\l,  tv*  the  Ucerntun:  mther  than  the  religion  of 
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.  The  Homeric  hymns  ^,  while  almost  exclusively  Homeric 
;he  mythical  class,  are  also  in  great  part  of  purely  Their 
)  character  and  style.     This  is  more  especially  the  Homeric 
5  with  the  longer  hymns  in  the  cpllection,  those,  °"^*"' 
lely,  to  Apollo,  Hermes,  Aphrodite,  Demeter,  and 
first  of  the  three  to  Dionysus ;  six  in  all,  reckon- 
that  to  Apollo,  on  grounds  to  be  considered  here- 
r,  as  two  compositions,  blended  in  the  course  of 
ismission  into  one.     They  may,  in  fact,  be  styled 
)logical  ballads,  narrating  popular  passages  in  the 
s  of  the  deities  celebrated.     To  the  above  number 
rt  be  added  the  Song  of  Demodocus  in  the  Odyssey, 
►eing  in  all  essential  respects  an  epic  hymn  to  Vul- 
.     It  requires,  in  fact,  but  a  slight  variation  of  the 
•oductory  lines  which  now  connect  that  narrative 
h  the  main  action  of  the  Odyssey,  to  constitute  it 
ndependant  a  poem  as  the  hymn  to  Aphrodite  or 
■mes  in  the  Homeric  collection.     Of  the  remaining 
rter  members  of  that  collection,  some  may  also  in 
Far  lay  claim  to  the  epic  character,  as  comprising 
ratives  of  divine  adventures.     In   most  of  these 
58,  however,  the  historical  is  so  subservient  to  the 
>gistic  or  laudatory  element,  as  to  turn  the  balance 
the  lyric  side, 
^hat  the  claims  of  this  compilation^,  or  of  any  portion 

rhe  edition  here  chiefly  referred  to  is  that  of  Franke,  Lips.  1828 ; 

Ilgen,  Hjmn.  Homer.  1796;  Matthite,  Animadv.  in  Hjmn.  Horn. 
Frolegg.  1800;  Hermann,  Homer.  Hymn,  et  Epigram.  1806. 
Qymns  under  the  title  of  "Homer,"  or  "Homeric,"  indnding 
rently  the  chief  of  those  now  extant,  are  frequently  alluded  to 
he  antients  (Vit.  Horn.  Herod,  iz. ;  Diod.  Sic.  i.  15.,  ui.  65.,  iv.  2. ; 
an.  IZ.  zzz.  6. ;  Schol.  Find.  Fyth.  iii.  14. ;  Schol.  Nicand.  Alex. 
I  in  a  collective  sense ;  and  it  seems  not  improbable  that  they  had 

digested  as  a  separate  compilation  by  the  Alexandrian  critics  or 
I  later  school  of  grammarians.  The  hymns  now  extant  usually 
ar  in  a  collective  form  in  the  existing  MSS.,  combined,  however, 


« 
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»t^MNN, 


^  » 


•r  ii\  tx^  cniiinatc  from  the  oriainal  Homer  rest  on 
'!*•  'Jsiri'itUvti^rv  ba*i<,  is  the  reneraL  it  may  almost 
*»%'  i;^.^  f\w  unanimous  judgement  of  the  modem 
■•■•i:i'iil  priHK- :  a  judgement  partly  founded  on  the 
r»^i'ii-  .ii:*  ciuji^K'tent  testimony  in  favour  of  the 
vTn-i  •  iMMnuu  partly  on  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
V^e  Tiii>{«c  imp.^rtant  authority  in  oppositioQ 

ii-  iiiHirrM.  opinion  is  Thucydides.*^  By  that 
!,^«-ivi  ».  -ir  -Wc  hviiui  in  the  collection,  addressed 
^-  '}\'  'liMii  \.:'inl*\  and  describing  its  own  author 
4^  ii  *:nii'  ':urd  of  Chios,"  has  been  quoted, 
.1  ,.iii^\'i!  i»  cvpniin  solemnities  of  the  Delian 
^iiut-ur-^  i?4  i  x«^'I!uItic  work  of  Homer.  This  opi- 
i.x»i  i,i^  4is^»  M»uria  ilivour  with  other  respectable 
»...<<vx.  NMtiv  -nci-irm  ot^tumentators  would  set 
.xii  X  1.^  •i*>*5ii:»*  *f  ^'Jv^  historian  as  a  mere  con- 
^.  '.injii     i\  ii  «>  Miv   -o  :ae  popular  opinion  of  the 

..ui    M  v»i^  Mi:^  -TO  -vrsv-uial  ^arantee  on  his  part 

V    -V     M'v*,  uvur-^ic^'      Ulijs  ijjterpretation,  however, 

.  .  .^•v   u  .'     \    iiiMiii-vvr.      >:  deliberate  and  unquali- 

.^^     -t     .  •,v>.     ••     ■  ini  r*.    IS  s  iiistorioal  authority 

..     .    ■  .'      -v.-ii     I    -  .'Tiiw  .iririiiiiity,  could  hardlj, 

,  .s  V      .  •         •  MM5v;:i;!<  vs   'c  -**'  v:oriscru«etl.     But  the 

v;v»  .1..     .     .Ni-,- *     M    * 'm.i-*  ■•\.:.:vi  :o    tlocner's   "men- 

.1.   -x..'       -.1     ■!».•    :Ei*4.«.:  v'jrHjSw  is  conclusive 

s  s    xK     ■'.  s.      V.     ;  n\-  !■   ii.'*;:L.y  ':cM:v:.i  the  hymu 

i    \   .   ,v.;i.;t..   **■  »N   -i     tv.*  iu"'.icr  ;c  rh'f  IILiJ.     The 
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professional  critic,  and  flourished  before  the  gram- 
matical art  was  sufficiently  matured  to  warrant  the 
belief  that,  in  the  course  of  his  Homeric  studies,  his 
attention  had  been  seriously  directed  to  the  nice  dis- 
tinction here  involved.  Nor,  even  in  that  case,  could 
his  judgement  be  placed  in  competition  with  the 
Of^posite  verdict  of  the  great  majority  of  the  profes- 
•ional  grammarians  and  Uteraiy  antiquaries  of  the 
succeeding  generation. 

That  such  was  their  verdict  cannot  be  questioned. 
It  is  true  that  not  only  the  Delian  but  other  of  the 
longer  hymns*,  in  the  ordinary  appeals  to  their  text, 
are  quoted  by  respectable  authors  as  the  composi- 
tions of  "  Homer."  But,  in  most  of  these  cases,  the 
citation  may  safely  be  taken  in  the  familiar  or  con- 
ventional sense,  as  referring  to  the  school  rather 
than  the  person  of  the  poet.  On  other  occasions, 
tbey  are  characterised  as  the  hymns  '^ascribed"  to 
Homer ;  and  the  same  Delian  hymn  cited  as  genuine 
by  Thucydides  was  provided,  in  more  critical  quarters, 
with  a  distinct  author  in  the  person  of  Cynsethus^,  a 
Ghian  rhapsodist  of  the  69th  Olympiad.  That  the 
claims  of  these  poems  to  Homeric  origin  were  not 
countenanced  by  the  Alexandrian  grammarians,  the 
highest  authority  in  such  matters,  may  be  confidently 
inferred  from  the  circumstance,  that  among  the  pecu- 
liarities of  facts  or  phraseology  pointed  out  as  repug- 
nant to  the  genuine  tradition  or  usage  of  Homer,  by 
those  critics  in  their  commentaries  on  the  Iliad  and 

'  See  Diod.  sup.  cit,  of  a  Hymn  to  Dionysus ;  Nicand.  sup.  cit,  Fausan. 
I.  xxxviiL  3.,  n.  xiv.  2^  iv.  xxx.  3.  alibi,  of  the  H.  to  Ceres ;  Antig. 
Caryat.  7^  of  the  H.  to  Hermes ;  Paus.  x.  xxxyii.  4.  of  the  H.  to  ApoU. 
PyUu ;  oon£  Steph.  Byz.  ▼.  TivfAtiwoc, 

*  Hippostrat  ap.  Schol.  Find.  Nem.  n.  1. 
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Odyssey,  several  are  found  in  the  text  of  the  h; 
The  familiar  adage,  "  that  the  poet  has  nowhere 
tinctly  alluded  to  himself  or  his  concerns,"  were 
entirely  unmeaning,  had  the  Delian  hymn, 
author  of  which  describes  himself  as  "  a  blind 
man  residing  at  Chios,"  been  generally  held  to 
sess  any  solid  pretensions  to  genuine  chai 
Other  negative  arguments  of  the  same  kind 
be  accumulated.  One  or  two  will  suffice,  from 
author  of  deserved  reputation  as  a  Homeric  sch( 
and  geographer.  Strabo^  asserts  that  the 
Samos  is  never  given  by  Homer  to  the  island 
the  coast  of  Ionia,  to  which  it  was  afterwards  almc 
exclusively  appropriated ;  being  limits  by  him 
the  Cephallenian  Samos,  now  Cefalonia,  and  to 
Thracian  Samos,  afterwards  Samothrace.  The  lonii 
Samos  is,  however,  mentioned  under  its  familiar  til 
in  the  Delian  hymn.^  In  another  passage  of  the  geo-| 
gn^pher**,  Cnidus,  also  mentioned  in  that  hymn*,  ii 
sptH^ified,  on  the  same  negative  authority  of  the^ 
Iliad  and  Odvssev,  as  not  yet  founded  in  the  days  of 
Homer.  The  Simie  rule  of  critical  distinction  might 
Ih?  extended  to  the  names  Europa^,  Peloponnesus', 
a!\d  other  terms  repugnant  to  genuine  Homeric 
usiigo,  which  occur  in  the  various  members  of  the 
collection. 
^%w  1^  3,  It  luis  been  conjectured  by  modem  critics®,  that 

ilu^tuv^  these  hymns  were  originally  mere  exordia  or  pre- 
rXr     5unWe:!s  pretixt\l  to  other  longer  more  regular  com- 
uMHi        iHVvitiv>ns,  epic  or  Ivrio,  in  the  public  recitals  of  the 
rhrtjvWIsts    at    the    jx^pular    religious    solemnities. 

•  W  ol»;  W'Jv::^:,  pw  54l>.  note.        •  X.  p.  457.        '41.        ^  xiv.  p  658. 
*  4.1  •   Stnilv  i^  W4.         '  SimK  vui.  p.  3^.  *  Wolf,  Prolcgg. 
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icmg  other  arguments  urged  in  favour  of  this 
Ikfy  is  the  occasional  recurrence  of  certain  lines  of 
uctory  or  valedictory  commonplace  at  the  com- 
ment or  close  of  the  text,  intimating  that  the 
just  recited  was  but  a  part  of  a  series,  and 
houncing  a  transition  to  some  other  object  of  cele- 
ktion.  That  many  of  the  minor  compositions  in 
if  collection  were  of  this  nature  might,  even  in 
i  absence  of  more  specific  reasons,  be  inferred 
Iki  their  general  style  and  tenor.  Their  brevity, 
1  the  abruptness  of  their  conclusion,  while  scarcely 
lq>atible  with  the  dignity  of  independant  com- 
ition,  harmonise  well  with  the  inaugurative  pre- 
ke  to  another  longer  poem.  That  such  invocations 
te  a  customary  preamble  to  the  heroic  song  of  the 
d  also  appears,  not  only  from  the  testimony  of 
Idar^  and  other  later  writers,  but  from  the  terms 
which  Homer  in  the  Odyssey^  describes  Demo- 
ins  as  prefacing  his  Song  of  the  "  Wooden  Horse  " 
an  inaugural  address  to  some  patron  deity. 
rhe  extension  of  this  theory,  however,  to  the 
de  collection,  especially  to  the  bulky  poems 
ich  form  the  first  part  of  it,  cannot  be  so  rea- 
r  admitted.  The  length  and  epic  fulness  of 
96  poems  seem  incompatible  with  any  such 
pose.  A  short  address  to  a  popular  deity  might 
c  a  happy  effect,  prefixed  to  a  narrative  of  ad- 
tores  where  his  agency  had  been  conspicuous: 
address  to  Minerva,  for  example,  before  the 
onea ;  or  to  Hermes,  before  the  last  book  of  the 
d.     But  to  have  prefaced  one  of  these  subjects  by 

'  Nem.  n.  init  ;  Flut.  de  Mas.  iv. 

*  vni.  499. ;  conf.  Welck.  £p.  C.  p.  302.  sq. 
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another  long  narratiye,  disdnct  and  complete 
itself,  and  describing  other  and  different  portioi 
the  life  and  exploits  of  the  same  deity,  were  a  bn 
of  that  propriety  which  disdngaishes  the  Greek 
all  that  belongs  to  the  mechanism  of  their  literat 
Appeal  has  been  made  to  the  title  Procemium, 
i^uently  applied  by  the  antients  to  the  Horn 
hymn  to  Apollo,  and  Tarioos  other  composition 
the  <ame  class.  This  title  has  been  interpre 
acconlimr  to  what  is  no  doabt  its  more  fami 
aoceptarion.  as  denoting  that  the  compositions 
designated  served  as  introductions  to  other  loo 
Txvms.  It  seems^  however,  certain^  that  the  teni 
here  applied  in  a  nobler  and  more  extended  sei 
as  indicating  the  drst  or  inaugural  ode  of  a  se 
of  similar  hvmns^  manv  of  which  were  redted 
the  pooular  national  solemnities;  some  during 
aiivanct?  or  procesiHon  to  the  sanctuary  or  al 
others  in  the  course  of  the  sacrifice,  others  at 
<;4orinc:il  l"an«:u«:r,  :t  ac  the  close  of  the  whole  a 
^lonial.  Henct:  aiay  be  explained  how  the  title  I 
cu;.u-T\  wacn  emrlcved  in  this  more  dignified  sei 
viiicr  *::  the  o:k?^'  of  the  Homeric  hymnsv  or  of  oi 
'<:»?•  lar  cvcipc^tions*  is  limited  solely  or  chiefly 
rlv^^se  :n  hrr-rur  .  f  .V4.V1I0/-  This  evidently  irapl 
that  the  triururcal  *av::ins  of  the  sod  of  music  w 
>alMr«aIly  pre^rr^ni  iS  inaugural  odes^  even  perhi 
n  Vri^  rl*:  ritvfs  that  loilowed  were  ooounon  to  otl 
.-\:r>-s.  T*\ir  s;ch  wu*  the  tact  is  further  warranted 
^'   %v:x:>'  v^^rus  the  close  of  the  Delian  hyn 
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lere  the  series  of  similar  compositions  at  the  Deliari 
itival,  in  honour  not  only  of  Latona  and  Artemis, 
it  of  mortal  heroes  and  heroines,  is  described  as 
ened  by  an  inaugural  hymn  to  Apollo.  ^  A  like 
eference  was  awarded  in  later  times  to  the  Paean, 

convivial  song  of  the  same  god,  in  the  musical 
;ercises  of  social  banquets  and  Symposia.  Hence, 
JO,  may  perhaps  be  explained  the  existing  combi- 
tion  of  the  Delian  and  Pythian  hymns  into  one 
em,  as  now  edited.  Assuming  them  to  have  ori- 
Dally  succeeded  each  other  in  the  customary  order 
celebration,  the  one  as  the  prooemium,  descriptive 

the  birth  and  first  establishment  of  the  worship  of 
polio,  the  other  recording  the  spread  of  his  in- 
lence,  they  might  naturally,  in  the  subsequent 
cissitudes  of  their  text,  have  been  confounded  by 
anscribers  and  editors  into  one.  In  support  of  this 
ew  it  may  further  be  remarked,  that,  while  the 
lie  Prooemium  is  familiarly  applied  in  the  extant 
tations  to  the  Delian  hymn,  the  Pythian  hymn  is 
)where  similarly  designated.  The  originally  inde- 
»idant  character  of  the  regular  epic  hymn  is  further 
inched  for  by  the  authority  of  Homer  himself  in 
e  Odyssey,  where  the  song  of  Demodocus,  while 
cited  by  the  bard  as  an  integral  poem,  is  in  all  es- 
ntial  respects  identical  in  character  with  the  hymns 
'  Homer's  successors  and  imitators.  Even  consist- 
itly  with  this  separate  independance  of  character, 
Lcb  compositions  might  no  doubt  have  been  sung  as 

'  The  phrase  Pro80<lium,  or  "  Processional  Ilymn,"  seems  in  its  origin, 
not  in  its  subsequent  usage,  to  have  been  similarly  restricted  to  odes  to 
K>Uo;  and  to  have  been  nearly  synonymous,  therefore,  with  that  of 
Vocemium**  in  the  sense  here  in  question.  Paus.  iv.  iv.  1.,  iv.  xxziii.  3., 
xix.  2.,  IX.  xii.  4  ;  conf.  Docckh.  Fragm.  Pind.  p.  586. 
fOL.  n.  ♦  T  2 
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inaugural  pro<Bmia  to  a  series  of  rhapsodial  perfom- 
ances ;  but  not  as  introductory  parts  or  appendage! 
of  the  separate  rhapsodies. 

4.  The  ax  longer,  more  properly  epic,  hymns  of 
the  collection,  or  the  seven,  including  the  song  of 
Demodocus,  all  observe  more  or  less  strictly,  within 
their  narrow  limits,  the  law  of  poetical  unity  ear 
joined  by  the  standard  models  of  the  school  from 
which  they  proceed.  In  each  some  one  action  or  adp 
venture  of  the  deity  is  constituted  a  central  poiDt, 
around  which  his  other  claims  to  veneration  or 
honour  are  distributed  as  accessary  or  episode.  This 
principle  of  unity  is  but  rarely  or  partially  observed 
in  the  epic  hymns  of  later  poets,  where  various,  oftei 
numerous,  incidents  in  the  fabulous  life  of  the  same 
god  are  accumulated,  without  any  conmnon  bond  of 
unity,  into  one  continuous  narrative.  In  the  mode 
of  treating  their  respective  subjects,  especially  in  the 
moral  and  religious  element  of  their  text,  the  fix 
st^uidard  Homeric  hymns  are  marked  by  a  consider- 
able variet}'  of  character.  In  none  can  be  recognised 
any  great  amount  of  that  reverential  spirit  wliich 
ought  to  jx^rvade  solemn  addresses  to  the  Deity,  and 
by  which  many  minor  compositions  in  the  collection 
an^  more  or  loss  distinguished.  The  hymn  to  Ceres  is, 
upon  the  whole,  characterised  by  the  greatest  degree 
of  gnu'ity  and  solemnity,  verging  upon  the  mystical, 
as  Ivfittotl  the  mvstorious  attributes  of  the  heroine. 
\\w  pnusos  of  the  IVlian  and  Pythian  god,  while  in 
€1  livoJior  moro  festive  vein,  are  also  not  deficient  in 
opJo  iHc^ity.  In  the  adventures  of  Dionysus  these 
tx^u«uv.<  i^ro  tomivnxl  by  a  certain  admixture  of 
otMui  rrAjiio  humv>ur;  which  in  the  hymn  to  Mercury 
\K\iiv\UM*^,^:os  into  purv  oojne^Jy,  ot\en  of  a  ver}'  indecent 
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lescription.  In  the  hymn  to  Aphrodite,  the  amorous 
slass  of  adventure  is  treated  with  freedom  but  elegance, 
ind,  apparently,  without  intentional  levity  or  breach 
rf  propriety.  The  hymn  to  Vulcan,  in  the  Odyssey, 
S  a  brilliant  example  of  a  plainly  licentious  subject 
treated  in  the  purest  spirit  of  comic  satire,  without 
my  approach  to  grossness  or  indelicacy.  The  three 
latter  compositions  offer,  each,  a  more  or  less  pointed 
svidence,  in  addition  to  that  supplied  by  the  Iliad, 
bow  keenly  the  primitive  Greeks  were  alive  to  the 
ifisurdities  of  the  popular  religion,  and  with  what 
boldness  they  turned  them  to  account  in  the  indul- 
gence of  their  innate  propensity  to  select,  by  pre- 
ference, the  victims  of  their  ungovernable  spirit  of 
latire  from  the  highest  quarters. 

That  the  hymn  to  Apollo,  which  appears  as  one  in 
the  present  editions,  comprises  two  originally  dis- 
tinct compositions,  one  to  the  god  in  his  character  of 
Delias,  the  other  in  that  of  Pythian,  is  an  opinion 
now  generally,  or  even  universally,  adopted.  The 
Evidence  in  its  favour,  both  historical  and  internal,  is 
isonclusive.  The  chief  argument  of  the  latter  kind 
18,  that  the  existing  combination  of  two  distinct 
beads  of  subject  in  the  same  poem  involves,  not  only 
I  violation  of  the  epic  unity  common  to  all  the  other 
sompositions  of  the  same  class  in  the  collection,  but 
I  complete  sacrifice  even  of  that  ordinary  degree  of 
continuity  in  the  treatment  of  those  two  heads  which 
is  essential  to  constitute  a  single  narrative.  This  in- 
ternal evidence  is  supported  by  the  indirect  testi- 
mony of  Thucydides  and  Aristides,  who,  in  citing 
ihe  concluding  lines  of  what  now  forms  the  first  or 
l>eUan  subdivision  of  the  hymn,  describe  them  as 
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iho  olos**  of  n  seimnitc  work.^  A  simil&r  LifcrrT-ce 
ivsulls  frtMU  the  distinction  above  noticed,  is  crs^n 
h\  tho  nntionts,  in  quoting  the  Delian  subdivisios  by 
ihf^  titlo  of  pnxrniiuin,  the  Pythian  under  the  orfr 
nrtry  dosijjnation  of  hymn  or  poem.  The  hypjtfcesis, 
lltoivfoiw  of  two  originally  separate  hymns  may 
iNM^rtdontly  Ih^  adopted  as  the  basis  of  any  critical 
ivn^arKs  on  thoir  composition. 

THK  DKUAN  HYMN  TO  APOLLO. 


>,   Artor  an  introductory  tribute  of  praise  to  the 

1^  4^\^K  diNvorihin^r  tho  honours  he  enjoyed  in  the  as- 

"^     M*nU\U\J  \vuri  of  l>lynipus,  and  a  short  congratu- 

Utx^rv  si^Uirt*^  to  Latona,  the  poet  enters  on  the  main 

>\iUuvt  of  tb.o  hvnuu  tho  birth  of  Apollo  in  Ddos, 

i4it,J  K>^!aU:s)uuoni  of  his  favourite  seat  of  worship  in 

lu^^Ai.^  >ftV»  l>r<*^nant  bv  Jupiter  of  the  infant  deitj,  and 
ivi»\vo.UNl  ^v  tV  loAlo«*r  of  Jnm\  wanders  from  coast  to  co«a* 
tuvf  ixiu'sl  K«  *.>.V^^  xAiuIv  ij^^vking  a  resting-place  where  she  miy 
j;  \o  Nu^  i\»  bcr  vlnirw  ^*n,>p,*ny.  All  refuse  her  an  asjliUDi 
J  xiii.ov\l  V\  i>.o  ^•ix'yd^wi  of  3«o  terrible  a  colonist  settling  on  their 
N*Kx':v.      As  Vi*^'.l)i  >^.o  Arrives  at  the  rugged  islet  of  Delos,  and 

I  k\v,  xu:\  siii.  l*biji  v-vNirVaioa  K^i  iwo  hTmns  into  one  by  later  trin- 
:*^•Jjtvi^  w  L>  Mjx,  '.xsMivv.  out  S  Kuhukoniu««  Epist.  Crit.  ad  Hymn,  in 
V'vivi.  v.  yi  M  ♦iv  rwvM'.  y-vninK'ntau^w*  under  tho  influence  of  the  prc- 
\.i-.lr!i^  uKiiii.i  !or  «uv'h  ^(^.vu^il:ou:»»  i5;<uxue  each  of  these  poems  in  its  in* 
^Ii\'k1u.u  ^a^>av•:>,  >ft::ii  :tll  or  ui«.>t>«  o^ihc  othor  members ofthe  collection,  to 
*  s.'  I  i  ic  i  c  wi :  c  h  *»  ^'jiiii  \»  \  sayxx*!*!  V  c  ijouoraiion*  of  rfaapsodist^  or  compilers, 
w  •.  A .  u^  I  ssvsi M\  uj vu  v.«mo  i -nuj: i :\ o  basis  of  ^♦nuine  matter.  The  process 
K'L  .v.iX.\»iS  N^  ikiiivi)  ti  i^  cndciivouivd  to  zive  edfect  to  this  view  consist! 
v.S.i.:l\,  .4.^  iu  I  ho  s'a>v'  s*i  \\w  lli;id  Aud  iXly^stey.  in  picking  petty  daws  and 
kv'lcjt  lit  I  ho  mvvh.uiic.il  >Lructure  of  tho  text:  pairtly,  in  the  reduction  of 
ihx'  uioro  pivuiiiK'ai  ohamccoristxos  of  orii^iualiry  or  tndiriduality,  often 
oi  ukoi'ii  i<«  ^koU  Ji»  dcicv't,  tho  vorv  salt  and  diivour  of  a  nati\>nal  litcn- 
tuus  u>  M>uio  .ubiirarv  >(;uiJurd  of  oty  uniiormltT.  establiihed  at  the 
^li^v'iviiou  oi  ihc  critic.  See  Honu.  IDpitft.  ad  Ugen.  p.  xx.  sq^l*:  conf. 
M:itLhiu^  kWv|Sg.  ad  H%miL  Horn.  p.  Ij.  344. 
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tempts  it  to  compliance,  hj  contrasting  in  glowing  colours,  with 
ila  present  dreary  and  deserted  state,  the  honours  and  wealth  to 
1w  accumulated  on  its  barren  rocks  were  they  to  become  the 
sanctuary  of  Apollo.  The  nymph  of  the  island  expresses 
lest  the  deity,  on  entering  the  world,  ashamed  of  his  mean 
Wrthplace,  should  indignantly  trample  her  under  foot,  overwhelm 
in  the  sea,  and  transfer  his  residence  to  some  more  favoured 
Beassured,  however,  by  Latona,  with  an  oath  on  the  Styx, 
llwt  all  the  fair  prospects  held  out  shall  be  realised,  she  joyfully 
consents. 

Provided  with  a  refuge,  the  goddess  is  seized  by  her  pains, 
which  are  prolonged  during  nine  days  owing  to  the  absence  of 
IBfthjia,  detained  in  Olympus  by  the  invidious  influence  of  Juno. 
Ai  length,  through  the  interference  of  the  other  female  deities, 
who  sympathise  with  their  afflicted  kinswoman,  the  celestial 
ttUwife,  eluding  the  vigilance  of  Juno,  affords  her  assistance,  and 
divine  babe  is  brought  forth  amid  the  rejoicings  of  the 
ibled  friendly  goddesses. 

On  entering  the  world  he  selects  the  bow  as  his  weapon,  music 
and  augury  as  his  favourite  arts,  Delos  as  his  terrestrial  abode. 
This  preference  at  once  secures  the  island  the  promised  affluence 
and  honours.  **  But  the  period  when  the  god  views  with  greatest 
delight  his  chosen  seat  is  during  the  celebration  of  his  festival  by 
tihe  lonianS)  convened  in  solemn  assembly  with  their  wives  and 
AQdren,  and  listening  to  the  daughters  of  the  island  chanting 
Kb  hjmns  of  praise." 

The  poem  concludes  with  an  apostrophe  to  the  author,  *^  as  the 
Hind  old  hard  dwelling  in  Chios,  whose  songs  were  destined  to  a 
hating  preeminence  in  fame  and  popularity  over  those  of  all  other 
poets ;  *  with  an  appeal  to  the  grateful  remembrance  of  the  Delian 
^•**»ff*»^« ;  and  a  promise  *'  to  sing  their  praises  in  his  wanderings 
among  the  cities  of  men." 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  this  hymn,  as 
bearing  on  the  question  of  its  origin,  is  the  personi- 
fication of  the  "  blind  bard "  himself  addressing  the 
Delian  damsels,  which  formed,  in  the  days  of  Thucy- 
dides,  a  chief  argument  of  the  genuine  character  of  the 
poem.  It  will  be  considered  by  the^  more  discerning 
nitic  of  the  present  day,  for  reasons  already  given,  as 
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it  1^*88  probably  by  Aristotle  and  Aristarchus,  equal! 
strong  evidence  of  imposture.  Dismissing,  therefor 
the  pretensions  of  the  passage  to  emanate  from  tl 
true  Homer,  various  other  ooDJectures  oflTer  then 
nolvos  as  to  its  real  import  or  author.  Some  cod 
TnoniAtors  have  surmised,  with  more  simplicity  tlu 
i^apRcitT.  that  the  hymn  actually  was  composed,  im 
indeed  bv  th{  -  blind  bari**  but  bv  a  real  blind  bar 
*^f  ChictN.  who  thus,  in  genuine  good  faith,  and  in  hi 
*^T.  pnwT  person,  claims  a  precedence  in  merit  ao 
tiiTnc  over  all  o;her  mortal  poets.  This  weni?  certainl 
J.  A'i'TT  vj.naerfal  scarcelv  crediUe,  coincidence  be 
\  *w^r.  ihi-  real  hisroiy  of  the  hymnographer  and  th 
T>fiM;j,*^u>  iiiscrorr  of  the  tme  Homer.  It  would  als 
'^^-•J.>lf  a  wioc  5T:rt^c-ii  erf  credulitv  to  believe  tba 
f;'  >  s»o,"vss:ir  CTj£  Tinr:i.TOT  of  the  genuine  Home 
v\^r/u,  hi.vr  • ': 'TiTXT^r..  ii.  a  sctleanii  address  to  a  grei 
7v^:Mrj>^  i»!ii»jnn:y.  t:  boas:  himself  superior  to  U 
ii*^5!<Ti»^  IT  rj**'^  iin.^  frrcre  fkme:  c*r  ihai  an  loniai 
'\p»\'v  v\M".f*\  ht^i  :hr.:'T»?£  wrti  "jj5u2^iice  to  sud 
v*>ii --/.  Ti'-.^v-ifs?:*:^  Tiif  :c.rr  T»iau5:blr  or  rariona 
.  ■\^t.jv  '\  :j;ic  -^^^mfc^T^  IS.  t:  assiinir  iLai  iheaathoi 
\  h-  !  ••jnT,.  T-ii;-"!!:-.*  .  *'Tj;cl'3fw  tr- wif r-za  Hippostra- 
•tcv    »5!^'-J.»v^>  y-    A"  Tonv    .rjiiC"  \  Lian  riiApsodist,  bad 

»..-v  ,'>tvi    Rs  iici.'^L'i   n  T?*;  *rsi.":".*:c  :c  lis  oTrn  native 
^  -  »^.»   1  vii.    :i.i>  »^s.'5^  j.i»,ci»:c  >:i;-rr^  :"c"  iLterest, 
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6.  Upon  a  lust  critical  estimate  of  the  circura-  itsageand 

.  •  style. 

dances  under  which  the  counterfeit  was  produced 
mat  mainly  depend  our  judgement  as  to  its  anti- 
uity.  Its  composition  can  hardly  be  carried  back 
)  the  earlier  flourishing  period  of  the  Ionian  colonies, 
lien  Delos,  under  their  protection  and  patronage, 
ttjoyed,  in  addition  to  her  sacred  privileges,  a  full 
liare  of  the  common  prosperity.  Literary  forgeries 
f  this  nature  were  little  in  keeping  with  the  genius 
f  that  period,  and  still  less  likely  to  be  successfully 
aimed  on  the  ritual  of  a  great  national  solemnity. 
i  more  probable  date  for  the  spurious  production 
rould  be  the  age  of  Pisistratus ;  by  whom  the  sanc- 
oary,  already  shorn,  it  would  seem,  of  its  antient 
plendour,  and  comparatively  neglected,  was  re- 
Dvated  and  purified,  and  thenceforward  remained  a 
ependant  of  Athens.^  A  more  favourable  oppor- 
nnity  could  hardly  have  been  off^ered  to  an  inge- 
ious  forger  for  promulgating  his  labours,  than  that 
f  the  reinauguration  of  a  great  national  seat  of 
rorship,  under  the  auspices  of  a  family  whose  lite- 
urjr  ascendancy  was  proverbial  for  the  successful 
sercise  of  such  imposture.^ 

The  geographical  allusions  afford  few  criteria  for 
xing  the  epoch  of  the  poem,  and  those  necessarily 
pen  to  suspicion  in  the  case  of  a  supposititious 
rork«  The  circumstance  that,  in  v.  31.,  ^gina  is 
assed  over  without  epithet,  while  Eubcea  is  cele- 

*  Thncjd.  m.  cir. ;  Herod,  i.  Ixir. ;  conf.  Matth.  Frol^.  p.  23.  sq. 

*  To  the  difficultj  made  by  Ruhnkenius,  Welcker,  and  others,  as  to 
le  citaUon  bj  Thucydidea  of  a  hymn  of  so  recent  date  as  the  genuine 
qck  of  Homer,  but  slight  importance  can  attach.  There  can  be  little 
mbt  that  compositions  forged  in  the  time  of  the  Fisistratidce  were  imputed 
3t  mdj  to  Homer  but  to  Orpheus,  Musseus,  and  other  purely  fabulous 
irdsy  9B  early,  and  by  as  competent  judge?  as  Thucydides. 


that  r>-  hvTftrj  was  compoael  prior  Co  tht*  maririine 
jKiw^r  .  t  :?;•  I'ormfT  bland.  EnbcEa..  h^^wever,  tvmi 
il*  jKn'l-'tnf .  -Kjriria  a  rival  of  Athena.  An  mj^niijiH 
fortrrr,  writing  under  Attic  aiwpke*,  woalii  uLipt 
lii»  Hlln=*ionH  accordingly.  The  langnakze  and  v^ra- 
lii'nlion,  while  Homeric  in  their  general  szylc^  ciiffta-, 
ill  nornHJonnl  points  of  idiom  and  phrase«:>li:'gv.  widelv 
fiiMii  \hv  nsnge  of  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey.^  AltbTush 
Hio  \o\U  likr  that  of  most  other  member*  of  the 
I'ollpi'linn,  pn^Honts  various  gaps  and  incoherences, 
<ho  iv»nlf  of  corruptions,  accidental  or  ^wrilt'uL  they 
iUN^  no<  surh  as  to  interfere  with  the  geueml  con- 
uo\i»Mi  Miul  unity  of  the  narrative.^ 

\\w  fiiMo  of  tlu^  ]x>om  is  well  conceived,  and,  upon 
i!\,*  xxlu^K\  woll  nmnaged  in  the  execution.  The 
^'\  i^  i-il  f»Mu^  of  i\w  narnvtive  is  dignified  and  pleasmg, 
-%t*.i  i!?s-  *l»{*Io^uo  Ivtwoon  the  nymph  of  Delos  and 
\  tiwvi,  x.x  \w^\^\\i\ux\ii  the  god's  settlement  on  the 

s*-.-  x  \-::i  s:*:riti\l  and  elegant.  The  attempts, 
N.Mww-.  :.•  xv\;r  ;;  hi^luT  |Kx*tioal  flight  are  not  sue- 
..::.•:     j'x?  !\'::!  sw-ntimont  and  imagery  betray  an 

• — isv.i!  \4-^v:-v.v<  a!:vl  jvvorty.  The  exaggerated 
.u  .. i.'.  •-.  V!  :!»o  v"vu\!umu  of  the  humble  and 
iK  ^k:v  .  .*:  ^o;o::!>  v\i:\\  l»v  the  a5sembled  deities  to 
i  II  t.''::!  I  .'iv-  x-  VA-  ^u' v^tytnpu$:  of  their  rising,  in- 
.:«.  i\v  ,»i  *.»w  -iirusi,-!!',  riviu  their  thrones  at  his 
.4:kI   *  ■.  :vniMi:i:;  "  whcu  he  strinirs  his  bow; 
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extravagant  a  compliment  to  the  poet^s  own 
TO9  at  the  expense  of  Jupiter's  acknowledged  supe- 
DTity  in  rank  and  power,  as  to  produce  a  burlesque, 
kther  than  the  impressive  effect  which  was  intended. 
he  same  remark  extends  to  the  servile  performance 
f  liatona  of  certain  menial  offices  to  her  son.  The 
»cription  of  Iris  running  her  messages  on  foot^, 
st^reen  Olympus  and  Delos,  is  also  both  unpoetical 
nd  un-Homeric.  The  figures  of  immortality  and 
temal  youth  ^,  employed  to  illustrate  the  brilliant 
ppearance  of  the  Ionian  assembly  (consisting,  in 
ireat  part,  of  persons  of  advanced  age),  with  their 
hips  and  cargoes,  is  an  unmeaning  hyperbole. 

THE  PYTHIAN  HYMN  TO  APOLLO 

7.  Celebrates  the  Pythian  or  Delphic  sanctuary  of  Pythian 
the  god,  as  the  preceding  poem  had  celebrated  his  a^\\^ 
Ddian  birthplace.  After  a  preamble  describing  the 
joyful  welcome  of  Phoebus  by  his  fellow-deities,  on 
Ub  return  to  Olympus  from  his  periodical  visits  to 
fiiYOured  seats  on  earth,  and  a  brief  allusion  to  some 
other  less  important  events  in  the  life  of  the  god,  the 
poet  enters  on  the  main  subject  of  his  song. 

PhcebuB  descending  from  Oljmpus  in  quest  of  a  site  for  his 
prophetic  shrine,  and  traversing  Fieria  and  Thessalj,  crosses  the 
iea»  first  to  Euboea,  and  thence  to  Boeotia.  After  passing  the  as 
yet  uninhabited  site  of  Thebes,  his  attention  is  attracted  hj  the 
bMoty  of  the  fountain  Tilphussa,  near  Haliartus,  on  the  shore  of 
tiie  Cephissian  lake.  On  his  proposal  to  construct  his  temple  bj 
her  side,  the  njmph,  jealous  of  her  own  dignitj,  artfullj  dissuades 
him,  nrging  the  disturbance  to  which  his  rites  and  worshippers 
will  be  exposed  hj  the  carriages  and  beasts  of  burthen  which 
iMemUe  to  water  from  her  stream.     She  suggests,  as  a  more 

'  108.  The  same  defect  is  observable  in  the  hymn  to  Ceres,  317. 
«  151. 
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Cirrha  or  Crissa,  situated  about  half-way  be- 
een  the  port  of  the  same  name  and  the  sanc- 
uy.  About  the  46th  Olympiad^  (595  B.C.),  the 
isssBans  were  accused  and  condemned  by  the  Am- 
ictyons  of  impiety  and  abuse  of  their  functions, 
lich,  after  a  ten  years'  contest,  called  the  Sacred 
ar,  were  transferred  to  Delphi,  the  town  which 
A  sprung  up  around  the  site  of  the  temple.  Crissa 
lelf  was  destroyed,  and  its  inhabitants  reduced  to 
ivery.  To  this  fatality  it  is,  there  can  be  no 
nibt,  that  the  prophetic  warning  alludes,  so  em- 
latically  uttered  by  Apollo  at  the  close  of  his  ad- 
less  to  the  members  of  the  infant  Crisssean  colony, 
he  hymn  cannot,  therefore,  be  dated,  unless  credit 
I  given  to  the  author  himself  for  a  large  share  of 
jrthian  inspiration,  prior  to  the  XLixth  Olympiad 
iSS  B.C.).  It  may,  probably,  be  an  early  coinmemo- 
Aion  of  the  above  catastrophe. 

8.  While  the  want  of  connexion  between  the  close  connexion 
*  the  Delian  and  the  commencement  of  the  Pythian  ^i|I*h^n 
^nm  affords  one  among  other  arguments  against 
leip  having  originally  formed  an  entire  work,  there  is 
certain  abruptness  in  the  introductory  lines  of  the 
tter,  as  it  now  stands,  which  seems  equally  incom- 
itible  with  their  having  formed  the  exordium  to  an 
together  independant  poem.  This  anomaly  is  owing, 
x>bably,  to  the  proper  preamble  of  the  Pythian  hymn 
iviDg  been  lopped  off  to  facilitate  the  combination 
'  the  two.  Upon  the  middle  view,  however,  above 
iggested,  of  two  originally  separate  hymns  habitually 
^ted  in  succession,  the  incongruity  would  be  less 
riking.     The  formula  with  which  the  Delian  hymn 

•  

'  Clint.  F.  H.  ad  an. ;  conf.  Pans.  x.  xzxvii.  4.  sqq. ;   Paulj,  Real- 
i^cL  d.  class.  Wiss.  vol.  u.  p.  902.  sq. 
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condades.  a  declaration  by  the  poet  that  ^^  he  will  not 
ceaae  from  celebrating  ApoUo,**  by  announcing  a  con- 
tinuarion  of  the  general  subject,  serves  both  as  intro- 
vluorit?n  to  the  following  and  e{Hlqgue  to  the  prevkxis 
composition.  It  has.  indeed,  been  surmised  tint 
these  two  odes  ought  to  be  considered,  in  their  origi- 
nal form,  as  rivals  rather  than  sisters ;  composed,  ^ 
one  &^r  the  Delian,  the  other  for  the  Pythian,  festivil, 
in  vindication  of  their  respective  claims  to  priority 
of  honour  and  distinction.  This  opinion,  howeveTf 
need  not  interfere  with  that  of  the  two  poems  having 
been  habituallv  recited  as  a  connected  series.  In  what- 
ever  spirit  of  independance.  or  even  of  rivalry,  thej 
may  have  been  originally  composed,  they  illustrate, 
each  distinct  I V  and  without  anv  such  collision  as  to 
detract  firom  their  combined  effect,  two  separate  stages 
ui  the  life  of  their  common  hero.  The  outline  uid 
^ceueral  conduct  of  the  narrative  in  each  are  aba 
marked  by  so  close  and  curious  a  correspondence,  as 
abiiridaritiy  proves  the  one  to  have  been  composed 
with  the  m«xiel  ot  the  other  before  its  author.  In 
cuch  the  divine  protaji^nist,  who  in  the  Delian  hymn 
is  pnjperiy  Latona,  in  the  Pythian  hymn  Apollo  him- 
selt,  wanders  in  «|uest  of  a  permanent  seat.  In  each 
the  search  is  at  tirst  in  vain,  owing  to  the  unfavour- 
able or  iiih«.>spitable  nature  of  the  countries  visited. 
In  each  the  action  opens  with  a  description  of  the 
court  ot  Olympus,  and  the  honours  enjoyed  by  Phoe- 
bus ill  its  halls :  and  concludes  with  an  apostrophe 
iivm  the  mvthicul  to  the  read  historv  of  the  loca- 
lilies  celebratevL  In  each*  the  same  figure  of  poetical 
rhetoric  forms  the  transition  from  the  introductory 
to  the  historical  portion  of  the  narrative.     The  dia- 
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etween  the  god  and  Tilphussa,  in  the  Pjrthian 
lowever  different  in  its  results,  is  also  closely 
us  in  general  style  and  tendency  to  that  be- 
^atona  and  Delos;  while  the  mode  in  which 
meets  the  expostulations  of  his  Cretan  mi- 
on  the  rugged  sterility  of  their  new  residence, 
I  close  parallel  in  the  promises  of  Latona  to 

0  make  amends  for  the  same  natural  disad- 
j  of  her  soil. 

fable  of  this  poem  offers  a  greater  variety  of  style  and 
ire  than  that  of    the  Delian   hymn.      The  ^^' 
is,  upon  the  whole,  well  conceived  and  con- 
The  long  episode  of  Typhoeus,  however, 
not  inconsistent  with  the  Homeric  standard 

1  a  regular  epic  poem,  is  too  bulky  an  excres- 
[1  so  short  a  composition.  An  unreasonably 
)rtion  of  the  narrative  is  also  devoted  to  geo- 
al   descriptions.      Some  of   these    are    both 

and  correct,  exhibiting  a  personal  knowledge 
x^alities,  with  episodical  notices  of  curious  and 
ing  matters  of  local  custom  or  mythology, 
are  broadly  inaccurate^,  with  evident  symp- 

i  is  placed  between  Oncheetus  and  Haliartus  (64.) ;  its  real  site 
reen  Haliartus  and  Delphi.  The  god  is  also  made  to  cross  the 
at  Ocalea,  a  town  many  miles  distant  from  any  part  of  the  course 
er.  The  anomalies  of  Crisssean  or  Delphic  topography  (vt.  91 — 
common  to  other  authors,  originating  in  the  twofold  confusion 
le  sacred  town  and  port  of  Crissa,  and  between  Crissa  and  the 
of  the  temple.  The  ship,  in  its  course  along  the  western  shore 
nnesus,  is  also  made  to  pass  the  inland  towns  of  ^py  and 
obviously  from  the  author^s  anxiety  to  string  together  Homeric 
L  glance  at  any  good  map  will  show  how  strangely  the  other 
;oQfoixnded.  The  notes  of  the  modern  commentators  to  250. 
c.)  afford  good  evidence  how  essential  a  knowledge  of  Greek 
y  is  to  the  critic  of  Greek  literature.  The  highest  summit  of 
)po0ed  by  them  to  overtop  the  neighbouring  ridge  of  Cefalonia, 
bill  in  comparison  with  Mount  .£no8  of  the  latter  island. 
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toms  of  servile  adoption  loid  misapplication  of  paralld 
pon5oTi5  of  Homer  s  topography.    Another  peculiarity 
of  This  hymn  is  its  etymolo^cal  tendency •     Most  of 
the  principal  occurrences  have  been  made  to  supply 
pwTiTiin^:  intcrj>retations  of  the  various  titles  of  the 
^.>^i,  or  of  his  favourite  sanctuaries.    This  is  a  species 
of  pleasantly  which,  partially  countenanced  by  the 
c-xfiinplc  of  Homer,  has,  as  frequently  happens,  been 
cfirrioKl  TO  a  >~icious  extreme  by  some  of  his  copyists. 
The  cJorivation  of  the  name  Pytho  from  the  stench  of 
t}ic  druron  is  as  poetically  mean  as  it  is  historically 
tfkli^.     The  illustrative  and  descriptive  details  of  the 
jxvni  ooin^st  in  a  great  measure  of  Homeric  coramon- 
pla<v,     Sc'vcored  }>assa^^es,  however,  are  distinguished 
lk>r  i\riirinaliiy  as  well  as  beauty.     The  opening  picr 
ixxTc  ci  iho  jtovvnis  lif?  of  the  gods  in  Olympus  is 
br":,iA3iT  ia^ii  in^phic^  and  the  apostrophe  to  the  com- 
}\jir^vl>vV  Iv'^w  st;ftTo  of  mortals  on  earth  is  in  a  happy 
s}xr,i  <Nf  oont«4ST.     The  fable  of  the  divine  dolphin 
hurT\ir*;j  ;ho   unwilling  navigators  past  their  pre- 
\;*v.s  3<>s::r*A:iv>n  to  the  port  of  the  god  is  well  con- 
xv:\x\i  A:'t.i  w\'ll  Told ;  and  derives  additional  interest 
!:\v.v.  ::^  vvv.r.cxio::  with  the  natural  history  of  tliis 
v\\^5^!  \  wh^  TV  :ho  animsU  abounds  and  is  the  hero  of 
uuiuor^^i^  other  mythical  adventures.    But  the  figure 
of  tho  nu^^iit or :ous  tish  actually  springing  out  of  the 
:>\\:K  auvK  strt^:ch<\l  like  a  bag  of  ballast  in  the  hold, 
vv:^s:5^iuii:ir  tho  course  of  the  ship,  is  less  appro- 
priiito  ihiin  if  tho  cvxl  had  been  made  to  exercise 
hiN  iiitluo!tox*  frvnn  his  adopted  element.     The  epi- 
svslo  of  rvpluvus*  however  out  of  proportion  to  the 
uiuiu  narrativo,  is  in  itself  a  spirited  version  of  thi 
v^Wuiv  inythioal  allogorj*.     The  prevailing  style  of 

^  Sec  ihe  «utWMr*»  JvHutial  ot*  a  Tour  in  Greece,  toL  i.  p.  173. 
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^age  and  versification  is  more  purely  Homeric 
n  that  of  the  preceding  hymn,  and  the  non-Ho- 
•ic  phrases  are  comparatively  rare.  The  whole, 
aatct,  is  marked,  both  as  to  expression  and  allu- 
i,  by  a  superior  tone  of  epic  antiquity.  The  few 
ciencies  or  corruptions  in  the  body  of  the  text, 
jther  owing  to  time  or  the  license  of  transcribers^ 
not  such  as  to  interfere  with  the  general  con- 
lity  of  the  narrative.^ 

HYMN  TO   HERMES. 

•  The  poem  opens  with  the  usual  homage  of  Hymnto 
Lse  to  the  god,  and  a  short  account  of  the  amour 
npiter  with  the  Cyllenian  nymph,  Maia,  to  which 
mes  owed  his  birth.  The  poet  then  passes  on  to  the 
lediate  subject  of  his  song ;  the  exploit  by  which 
infant  deity  established  his  renown  as  God  of 
{ft  and  Intrigue,  and  which  led  to  his  subsequent 
race  and  good-fellowship  with  his  brother  Apollo. 

Ithin  a  few  hours  after  his  birth,  the  divine  urchin  plans  an 
dition  to  plunder  a  herd  of  the  sacred  cattle  of  Apollo  on  the 
SB  of  Pieria,  in  order  to  stock  his  native  pastures  of  Arcadia. 
nng  slilj  out  of  his  cradle,  he  stumbles,  at  the  threshold  of  his 
ler^s  cave,  upon  a  tortoise.  Struck  with  the  valuable  invention 
naterials  for  which  had  thus  spontaneously  offered  themselves, 
with  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  it  in  the  sequel  of  his 
rprise,  he  returns  to  the  cave,  scoops  out  the  bodj  of  the 
liae,  converts  the  shell  into  a  Ijrre,  and  hides  it  in  a  corner  of 
aradle*  He  then  resumes  his  journey.  Reaching  Pieria  about 
ety  he  selects  fiftj  head  of  oxen  and  drives  them  oif  during  the 

in  31.  for  6vw6a  dvutSfitvoc  read  <oir7naQ  fivutofitvot^  the  genuine  Ho- 
cform  in  such  cases;  conf.  D.  x.  545.,  xvi.  113.  The  harmony  of 
aamtive,  which  seems  to  be  wanting  between  174.  and  175.,  may 
estored  by  marking  a  pause  and  division  of  paragraphs  after  the 
er  line.  Verse  175.  would  thus  be  an  appropriate  resumption  of  the 
mpted  subject. 

OL.  11.  Z 
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night,  backwards,  with  their  tails  in  the  direction  of  their  coone. 
concealing  liis  own  footmarks  bj  wrapping  his  feet  in  a  thick  coat 
of  si'djre  and  brushwood.  Unobserred  but  bv  a  vinedresser  of 
On  chest  US,  on  whom  he  enjoins  secrecy,  he  arrives  in  ^Vrcadia  by 
daybreak,  and  houses  his  booty  in  a  cave  on  the  banks  (t 
Al[»heus,  after  slaughtering  a  pair  for  immediate  use.  lie  tkea 
returns  to  his  mother*s  cavern,  glides  through  the  keyhole  of  the 
door,  and  nestk-s  himself  in  his  cradle.  His  absence  had  not  been 
unobserved  by  Maia,  who  chides  him  for  his  boldness,  and  predicts 
the  trouble  in  which  his  roguery  will  involve  her. 

Tlie  bereaved  god  in  the  meanwhile  discovers  his  loss,  aoi 
proceeds  in  quest  of  his  plundered  stock.  Guided  by  the  infor- 
mation of  the  garrulous  Onchestian  peasant,  and  his  own  prophetic 
art«  ho  speedily  traces  the  offender  to  his  hiding-place,  where  he 
is  diNCovered  enveloped  in  swaddling  clothes,  and  in  all  the 
assumi^  graces  of  infantine  innocence  and  unconsciousness.  The 
v^ifence  is  strenuously  denied,  and  the  accused  party  appeab  to  the 
tribunal  of  Jupiter.  Both  plaintiff  and  defendant  proceed  acoori- 
injrly  to  C^lympus.  whore  the  hearing  of  the  cause  creates  greit 
mir:h  in  the  divine  circle.  Jupiter  pronounces  that  Hermes,  as  a 
u-st  i>l  thr  sinovrity  of  his  disclaimer,  shall,  laying  aside  all  guiles 
sid  Ai*s>llo  in  the  search  after  his  lost  property.  The  order  is 
^vir  plied  with ;  but.  on  reaching  the  receptacle  of  the  stolen  goodi^ 
Mtr.-::rv  vr.^iuo^s  his  lyre,  and  so  fascinates  Apollo  by  its  strains 
*s  :.*  ir.vl-;.*^  Lira  s:  oaox.  not  only  to  code  all  right  to  his  cattle  in 
rv:-rv.  i\  r  so  rrwi.^us  in  ac^iuisiiioa,  but  to  bestow  other  haiidM>nie 
v:>-M.":s  vn  :he  :r.v:En:or  or"  the  instrument,  in  earnest  of  recon- 
j  ■  ji'.i XI  in.:  :*u: -rv  !*r:i^^i5bip,  These  gitts  consist  of  a  golden  wvad 
o:"  .-^..v.  i'-- :  ■/:  e  f-irvioes  of  three  prvphetic  nymphs  of  Pam.'issai. 
Vv  \^>..^^^'  i^:frv'v  lit  rTi.-:s  will  be  enabled,  indirectlv.  to  exereiee 
;'v  .TAouLir  :\:-,:i:i:s  , t"  l^.abiis.  which  the  same  decree  of  Jorc 
i"*  i:  ^.>.  >;■-»* -vl  tL-::u  ,'r  A^vhI:-  himself  had  prohibited  him  from 
.?r\v:'.^    i-vvart::*^  r.'*  A:tv  .chir   dritv.     Before  dnallv  concludiof 

>,  ^.l•^:•l:  ■.  >.c*'^^:r.  A:v->.-  exacts  frvm  his  brother  an  oath  by 

.  »>.    -^v-  >:y\.  '!i,'C  ,*i*!!y  thi:  h*?  will  not  steal  the  lyre  back  agaim 

-.'vi*.  :  K'  ■:':»::r»:  vr^.-t^Ttv  .;:'  the  Pvthian  sanctuarv  and  its 

x»  i»     0-»kl',  vj  il'  :ii:i'.'  .xfi::::^.  be  exempt  from  Mercurial  depre- 

l>.x  ^\t:tr\  while  ;i  work  ot  ver\-  different  cha- 
•^*vK»*  i^vrt  ciri^^r  or"  :ho;?e  above  exaiuiiiod,  unil  in- 
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ior  to  both  in  dignity  of  subject  or  treatment, 
rpasses  them  greatly  in  originality  and  in  ethic 
i  dramatic  spirit.  Much  of  the  humour  of  the 
3in  consists  in  the  same  vein  of  contrast  which 
[IS  through  the  religious,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
Lole  primitive,  comedy  of  Greece:  between  the 
stract  dignity  of  the  celestial  nature,  and  the 
3inalies  consequent  on  its  investment  with  human 
.ributes;  between  the  Herculean  exploits  of  the 
jrine  urchin,  and  his  baby  form  and  habits ;  between 
I  precocious  boldness  and  ready  wit,  and  his  childish 
lywardness  and  simplicity.  Such  a  combination  of 
nflicting  qualities,  in  a  mere  human  hero,  were  in- 
pable  obviously  of  being  worked  up  with  any  effect 
io  the  burlesque.  It  is  the  supernatural  element 
the  subject  which  alone  gives  point  and  seasoning 
an  otherwise  palpable  extravagance.  Hermes,  in 
I  capacity  of  god,  is  gifted  from  the  first  moment 
his  existence  with  divine  power  and  energy.  As 
e  patron  deity  of  cunning  and  intrigue,  he  is  at 
ce  qualified  to  compete  with  and  surpass  even 
polio,  hitherto  considered  as  unrivalled  in  those 
ts.  StiU,  as  a  member  of  the  Hellenic  pantheon, 
is  subjected  to  the  natural  drawbacks  of  humanity, 
d,  by  consequence,  at  his  birth  to  those  of  infancy. 
le  obligation,  therefore,  to  perform,  through  the 
ency  of  his  imbecile  human  personality,  the  mighty 
eds  by  which  he  is  ambitious,  on  his  appearance 
the  world,  at  once  to  assert  his  rank  among  his 
low-gods,  is  what  forms  the  essential  spirit  of  the 
it. 

10.  The  poem  is  in  itself  a  very  unequal  compo- 
;ion.  The  first  part  of  the  narrative,  allowance 
ing  made  for  corruptions  of  the  text,  is  well  con- 

z  2 
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nected,  replete  with  dramatic  effect,  and  with  touches 
of  drollery  and  repartee,  in  a  very  characterisdi 
vein  of  Hellenic  humour.  Among  the  passages  o 
this  kind  may  be  quoted  the  address  of  the  litd 
god  to  the  tortoise  at  their  meeting,  expressing  hi 
childish  delight  at  her  so  readily  offering  herself  as  \ 
victim  to  the  success  of  his  first  enterprise.  In  tb 
dialogue  between  Apollo  and  the  vinedresser,  the  dii 
play  of  affected  reserve  and  indifference,  combioei 
with  garrulous  self-importance,  on  the  part  of  tb 
latter,  when  divulging  the  secret  intrusted  to  hini 
shadows  forth,  in  a  very  happy  manner,  the  shrewi 
genius  of  the  Greek  peasant.  According  to  Hesiod 
the  babbler  was  severely  punished  for  his  indiscrc 
tion.*  In  the  first  interview  between  the  di^ 
brothers,  the  ready  effipontery  with  which  the  littl 
culprit,  from  his  cradle,  repels  the  charge  brough 
against  him,  is  also  in  a  lively  vein  of  drollery ;  an 
the  sequel  of  the  scene  in  the  cavern,  from  v.  296 
downwards,  though  hardly  defensible  on  the  score  o 
propriety,  is  in  good  keeping  with  the  burlesqu 
tendency  of  the  whole  fable.  Throughout  the  scene 
in  the  cave  of  Maia,  the  pastoral  rudeness  of  th< 
mountain  n}'mph's  abode  is  contrasted,  in  the  sanu 
comic  spirit,  with  the  riches  stored  up  in  its  treasure 
house  for  the  support  of  her  divine  dignity.^  Th< 
nurser}'  of  the  god,  with  its  furniture  and  internal 
economy,  is  also  brought  home  to  the  imagination 
with  much  truth  and  little  effort.  From  the  con- 
clusion, however,  of  the  proceedings  before  the  Olym- 
pian tribunal,  which  are  also  conducted  with  some 
spirit,  both  action  and  description  flag.  The  long 
conversation  between  Hermes  and  Apollo  concerning 

>  Marcksch.  frg.  \G5,  *  248.  sqq.;  confl  61. 
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Bir  respective  functions,  and  the  complimentary 
rangues  to  each  other  on  the  adjustment  of  their 
arrel,  are  as  deficient  in  interest  of  matter,  as  live- 
less  of  manner.  The  elegant  figure  employed  by 
^rmes  to  illustrate  the  union  between  the  sweetness 
the  lyre  and  the  skilful  touch  of  the  artist^,  so 
>scly  parallel  to  a  passage  of  Shakspeare's  Hamlet, 
.th  the  oath  against  future  depredation  2,  form  almost 
e  only  relief  to  the  general  monotony. 
This  inequality  of  character  in  different  parts  of 
ic  poem,  with  a  certain  amount  of  incoherence  in 
le  details  of  the  text,  has  afforded  a  more  plau- 
ble  opening,  perhaps,  than  usual,  to  the  customar)'^ 
leculations^  as  to  an  original  incongruity  of  com- 
>iient  elements.  Neither  consideration,  however, 
m  afford  any  solid  ground  for  such  conclusions. 
he  incidental  anomalies  of  structure  are  sufficiently 
cplained  by  the  corruptions  of  time  or  transcript,  to 
Idch,  in  common  with  most  others  in  the  coUec- 
on,  this  hymn  has  been  subjected.  It  happens  also, 
lat,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Iliad,  the  condemned 
irts  of  the  text,  in  the  late  schemes  for  its  re- 
>ii8truction,  comprehend  almost  every  one  of  the 
iBsages  which  really  constitute  the  main  pith  and 
)irit  of  the  action ;  the  leaven,  as  it  were,  of  the 
hole  lump.*  The  inferiority  of  the  concluding  por- 
on  of  the  hymn  may  be  more  naturally  laid  to  the 

^  482.  sqq.  ^  514.  sqq.  523. ;  conf.  178. 

'  Matthiie,  Frolegg.  ad  Hymn.  p.  35.  sqq. ;  Ilerm.  Epist.  ad  Dgen, 

zIL  sqq. 

^  Such  are,  the  adventure  with  the  tortoise  and  invention  of  the  Ijre ; 

e  retrograde  driving  of  the  oxen ;  the  conversation  between  Bacchus 

id  the  vinedresser ;  the  burlesque  scene  in  294.  sqq. ;  with  265.  sqq., 

^S.  aqq.9  and  many  other  lively  sallies  of  the  comic  humour  of  the  little 

id  or  his  poet.    Matth.  Proleg.  ad  Hymn.  p.  40.  sqq. ;  Hcrm.  Epist  ad 

gen.  tap.  dt. 
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charge  of  a  single  author  than  of  two.  It  consists 
chiefly,  or  solely,  in  the  absence  of  those  humoiom 
scenes  in  whicli  alone  the  genius  of  the  poet  qualified 
him  10  excel.  The  winding  up  of  the  subject,  after 
the  reconciliation  of  the  two  litigants,  while  in  itseK 
indispensable,  offers  materials  of  comparatively  grave 
or  commonplace  character,  no  way  adapted  to  the 
Ctuius  which  succeeded  so  mucb  better  in  the  first 
part  of  the  hymn.  All,  therefore,  that  can  reasonably 
Iv  inUTiwl  is^  that,  while  the  author  had  the  art  to 
or.liven  subjt-cts  in  harmony  with  the  peculiar  bent 
of  his  own  talent,  he  wanted,  like  other  more  ills' 
tinguishc-J  ^vTitt•^s.  the  judgement  to  abridge  or  abs- 
tain fix'^m  such  as  wtre  foreign  to  it.  He  has, 
aovvrvlini: -y,  clogg^^  the  more  spirited  portion  of  luj 
V:;r.'r:%:iYc  with  a  tedious  accumulation  of  concluding 
iu:a:'s*  rtwnci'iatorv  courtesies,  and  interchange  ol 
vv:u;v. ::;?::;:>  Ivrweon  the  two  <rods,  of  which  a  ven 
>::icill   sr.sro  would  h:ive   sufficed   for   the   required 


\       N,  ^\      •    ' 


rh<  v:IuT  oV'-.v::::-:  urjeii  to  the  ori<rinal  inteirritv 
vf  :-u  '  ^v.v\  :':;a:  :■:-:  s:or\-  o:  the  tortoise,  with  the 
.^ .  .:::.*.  v  :* :!..  l*.  rt.  >:;i::v:siri  no  just  connexion  witl 
•.\.-  :vVlv-v  .^t:  .i  :x^:::,  :ho  Tval  subiect  of  the  nar- 
•^>!:\v.  s  ,^'.:.\:.:>.:r  ^r:u:./.ltss.  In  no  work  of  the 
\;*'.;  s  :'...  .;>:::,::  c'-.tiv;;.!  In  i  more  complete  or 
v.:.»*v  ,:.'.v>*:i  >y:"::  .:'u:.::y.  The  scope,  both  poeti- 
.  *  \*.'  •".^  :;.\v.',  ::  rh-:  ::arra::ve  was  obviously 
.'^x.'.^.  '.:  ^^vi>  v.:  v.>^.Iv  :o  establish  the  credit 
ji-  :   ^vo  ,i>  Vvi:r:i.  of  I:i:r:;rut:  and  Theft 


•  \ 
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he  robbery  of  the  shrewdest  of  his  divine  rela- 
9,  but  to  illustrate  the  origin  of  the  joint  sanc- 
y  of  the  two  deities  at  Delphi.^  The  mere 
jction  of  the  theft,  and  restitution  of  the  cattle, 
lid  have  been  but  a  lame  or  even  a  dishonour- 
I  winding  up  for  the  hero  of  the  hymn.  The 
ion  of  the  plundered  property,  without  an  equi- 
jnt,  would  have  been  equally  discreditable  to 
ebus.  It  was,  therefore,  indispensable  in  the 
it  of  the  piece,  that  means  should  be  found  of 
)mmodating  the  dispute  on  terms  honourable  to 
1  party.  For  this  object,  an  elegant  expedient 
gested  itself  in  another  celebrated  feat  of  Mercury, 

invention  of  the  lyre,  the  favourite  instrument 
Lpollo,  and  the  acquisition  of  which,  by  the  latter 
;y,  could  not  fail  to  lay  him  under  a  heavy  debt 
latitude  to  the  donor.^ 

^'he  style  of  this  hymn,  especially  of  its  first  and  Diaiecf.ca! 
re  spirited  portion,  is  marked  by  greater  originality  fue".  ^^ 
Q  that  of  any  other  poem  in  the  collection.     Its 
aour  is  of  a  description  peculiar  to  itself,  quaint 
.  sententious,  often  coarse,  widely  different  from 

genial  pleasantry  of  the  Odyssey.  Nor,  indeed, 
li  the  usual  amount  of  Homeric  mannerism,  is 
re  any  direct  trace  of  an  ambition  either  to  imi- 
j  or  emulate  Homer.  In  order  rightly  to  appre- 
e  certain  idiomatic  peculiarities  of  this  comic  vein 
expression,  a  greater  insight  would  be  necessary, 
a  we   possess,   into  the   nursery  and   schoolboy 

?laMy  hinted  also  in  172,  173. 

Che  old  commentators  accordingly,  with  a  better  insight  into  the 
18  of  their  own  literature,  dwell  pointedly  on  this  transaction  as 
itial  both  to  the  spirit  and  the  unity  of  the  adventure.  Bekk. 
jd.  Gt.  p.  752. 
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vocabulary  of  Greece  ^,  upon  which  much  of  the  spirit 
of  the  urchin  deity's  humour  seems  to  depend 
Tlierc  are  also  various,  properly  dialectical,  pecu- 
liarities, which  shed  light  on  the  origin  of  the  work 
and  the  native  country  of  its  author.  These  are,  in 
great  i>art,  Hesiodic  idioms,  betraying  the  usage  of 
an  A-olian,  probably  an  Arcadian  or  Boeotian,  poet 
The  j^aniUel  passages  in  which  those  idioms  occur,  at 
intorN-als,  throughout  the  hymn,  are  in  themseh'es 
strong  arguments  of  its  substantial  integrity  of 
authorship.-      The    familiar   allusion    to  the  seven 

*  Vor9c$  S7S.  s^q^  for  example,  have  been  condemned  bj  aome  of  tU 
\\Nmmon tutors  above  cited,  on  account  of  the  very  |x^culiaritie8  pro- 
hA^>«T  whk^h  Tvallj  constitute  the  principal  valae  of  the  passage ;  and  in 
5S5^  «T^f.i  ctf-fiir^  to  all  appearance  a  Greek  baby  phrBie,  rtigmatisiDg 
.VfK^llo  a$  a  iditalc,  has  been  cormpted  into  r.  fvpifr  in  some  of  tie 
^v>.tx\i  text*. 

'  Ar.-^.vu:  iho  tracm  of  ^^lism.  the  more  remaikable  are  ▼.  106.  oAmc 
/.'-/?..  >.  »«^  r>/r«-  The  latter  term  modem  commentators  havecoiw 
r>;*,w>;  ;?sro  t>,»Z?.  tist"  fv-^raer  into  •s?**' iVwn^c.  In  t.  172.  the  preeent 
r\"'».v>,i:.  ^.tu-^  ^**  wVar^T  /i.j.i.  restoring  the  now  deficient  sense  and 
^*-*  ;a\  *v  ;y,-  •."asRJC'x"'  ■  s-c"-t'.  ^^k,  and  tKL  th.  223.).  Another  .£olisD 
%^^^.'^;  >c  ^  I  >.  ^.  :i*',  ^f  HiT^-iT.::**  bene  rtrr  reasonable  correction  be 
*.  n  (;w\".  A*  v\iT.y'-.>  ,%:  H^'s^^lio  jvua^vJogr  maj  be  cited,  the  title 
•»  ■  ■  r.  vr  A*.v.*.Vv  »-c\i3:'.7Cv>i  :r.  H:c;er  or  the  remain  in?  Uon)eric 
X-VT..-V  >.j..  *>■,>   .Wv..T>  <\  rlne*  ■*-  :i*3*  h^mn,  and  twice  in  Ile^iod; 

f* -.     :•    ,    Jil.  o/fff.Tr\'c   ?."•   u«f  ixT:.a  aad  to  Hesiod,  unknown  to 

^%.Mrt,-«  TV>v  ."i"  •  .  I  .■ --■  i-*i".-*.  ••  AT'i  -T^T-;  ctTu^  are  also  in  chi* 
.-v.*-\v  ;  Tv-j  r.-  :is:  V-rc-.''-,  T*r?v\  Hiw.^rx-  ^Theog.  696.,  Scut.  Here. 
<t^»*.  ^  4.fs\  ;)v'  V-ofv'  *  vr-zivcV  s  }*:.  :o*-c*  in  the  -Works  and  Din" 
,,  :v,vv«,v»  5».s^  v\Jv'*yw'i*:u.*'::^r5i  ./  io.ol  ine.  the  use  of  «iiw>-,  singulsr 
,\  ■*,.  .1  K"  "*».''r.'<  /i  :t  \>t..'n:  ."p  ^'TaI  totw;  c^r.-sn-w  and  iVutihuiw 
.\*  c"  '.<  :.Sn\  it  ji;  '^in**?  .f  ■"  .■fje^nkie:"  t.  2S.  v.ivXa  rwffi'r 
<»  ....  ■  *.♦.  i.»-i  »• .- •  r-rt-vx'^v  Ail  *if  rViiOwIug  non-llomenc 
.,...    .i^«  « ...s     *^   •■  •  •'  ^5<;.   ^  .•..  ^jlTJ".  .«*■-■»■..  K-;.     Anior.iT  the  apj»arent 

* -Uxv   .»   ^«  I   t.v  >«.iiiv:  nil'   »v   '^m^iii*!  "*▼  vL&z:^  of  punctuatioo. 

1.M  ...  :.  \v\    \»»w    ;^*..  •      r*'  *—'t-^r         .  It  T,  240.  ibe  r-unctuition 

V.      »     ,  \-    iv.i»v».,    iKu^ik    I'ii.iiit;  mvi.-itc  >K«Sfcr.T»  %c  kik*ra  to  iJiose 

...       ^\    .  .!.«.  .,«,««.  >*!.    J%»    iiv    iiiiUvi' 
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ings  of  the  lyre^  combines  with  other  consider- 
ons  to  establish  the  date  of  the  poem  as.poste- 
r  to  the  age  of  the  Lesbian  Terpander,  who  first 
)ught  this  more  improved  form  of  the  instrument 
o  popular  use,  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventh 
itury  B.  c. 

HYMN  TO  APHRODITE. 

11.  The  opening  lines  of  this  poem  celebrate  the  Hymn  to 

J    .    n  /•  Aphrodiii. 

^er  and  influence  of 

The  goddess  to  whom  all  the  inhabitants  of  earth  and  heaven 
'  submissive,  with  the  exception  of  the  three  virgin  deities 
las,  Diana,  and  Vesta.  The  two  former  despise  her  authontj, 
oted,  the  one  to  martial  adventure  and  elegant  art,  the  other  to 
pleasures  of  the  chase  and  of  pastoral  life.  The  latter  resists  her 
iience,  as  incompatible  with  her  own  chosen  office  of  guarding 
purity  of  the  sanctuary  and  the  domestic  hearth. 
upiter,  indignant  at  the  haughty  manner  in  which  Venus 
rcises  her  sway,  in  subjecting  even  himself  to  the  trammels,  not 
•dy  of  heavenly  but  terrestrial  love,  resolves  that  she  shall  in  her 
1  undergo  a  like  humiliation.  He,  accordingly,  inspires  her  with 
irdent  passion  for  the  young  Dardanian  prince  Anchises,  then 
iing  his  flocks  on  Mount  Ida.  Arrayed  in  all  her  charms,  she 
ears  before  the  hero  in  his  rustic  dwelling,  in  the  assumed 
racter  of  a  daughter  of  Otreus  king  of  Phrygia,  and  describes 
r  she  had  been  impelled  by  the  irresistible  decree  of  Fate  to 
lent  herself  as  his  destined  spouse.  She  entreats  him,  there- 
V  to  conduct  her  unscathed  to  the  dwelling  of  his  parents,  in 
sr  that,  if  satisfied  to  accept  her  as  their  daughter-in-law, 
r  may  celebrate  the  marriage  with  the  accustomed  rites. 
ibises  joyfully  accedes  to  the  proffered  alliance,  but,  inflamed 
1  love,  insists  on  the  consummation  of  the  nuptials  preceding 
sacred  function.  To  this  proposal,  with  ill-disguised  willing- 
ly she  consents.  In  the  sequel  she  discloses  herself;  appeals, 
proof  of  the  ardour  of  her  aflection,  to  the  shame  that  will 
nd  her  return  to  Olympus  after  having  submitted  to  mortal 
»races ;  and,  apostrophising  the  unhappy  fate  of  his  kinsman 
bonus,  laments   the   cruel  destiny  which  prohibits  her  from 

»  v.  51. 
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r:v.2:r  mn  -r:ra  :ininr.r*aiir7  ind  psTiemai  jontlu  and  prwencog 
::in  42-  ivr  .ix- ii  ^a.-us^  in  -iie  iivine  'iircie.  As  parting  sh* 
.-Y  ■>  ■:  ::  r  ".k"  'ir  ^luierro  siiown  -jv  die  ^iLs  ro  cL**  pjjiI 
-"..  -  V  ..  ■:  :-  ^!..«n:i?.  is  m  »ame»r  )t  lier  <7i}n:«cant  irsic!i- 
V.- '!'.  •  ■.::"^ri:'.  sH'L  ir-iiiTs  "iie  ::ime  md  <iumixiina  which  ^n*^^ 
v.-     ■-.■•.ir^    ?-s"*c    I  "iifir  'j.^v--*-  1^  iestined  to  -aijiiy. 

V':.-    : — ::'::   -S    ry  dir  ::ie  best  pi>^iii  Ln  ihe  whole 

fc.  IT  M  M  4. 

-.■:  ■:    '     ::    i~    i:P:    :r    "t'liiiny.      AltLr-tigh  there 
v.-.:'-     •        '•-    :r'.rii:ul    jr^nimLj   tor    iairpic'In:r   it   to 

■•  •  _ 

^•■!t. 'n*    Tifi-^  .    T-iil-   "lien   :»  lirde  in   rhe  Jetiiik 

■.•'-■•     z   '■.'.r.siii^-     r   liiato-ncai   alliision.   strrio^isly 

-  •L^'-.-.i  ~:r   .'Li^nii  "'^  5U^:a   an    hon-jur.     The 

:u.:i'  f    v.bc'  -rnir-i  1  lic^ndous  subjeor,   nor  mertlv 

•  .:'.  ^'>.^^   j.::  ':  ;i»-:rinc'?.  Dur  ^.ri  on  entire  tre^om 

,.  .....  ,.>i    r::init*nr.     X-:-  w-here  Ln  rhe^jrevk 

:    >     .::    i«:o:rS:i    :t   j:v'£   arr-e^ir  under 
..:■.  •       .,-.>,,;       ^. -:r>  -iian   in   tnL?   adv^L^rure,  de-   f 
^  •  >•:     .    v.  ^*v  r  ;?■  ":iv  "T'lnsiuni.n  or  h^er  lite  ruo^t 
..  •  ^^, 1- ■.•    :":'■:*■    "i-T-'ur.     Pee  rer>r:»aoh  of 

•-•...! '^     •..^-■:  ■.;.     >    -:::'^':'^    ':":"    dc.    irro.^nriate 

•  ,'.-.".v- •.:••:•    1     lU'    i>iiLi4    .■:;:;f.:ii:::'.  ::ie  STcra  Liw  uf 

•  ».*.  i>  ii-:'i-.  '  .>^  ^-i  *  'I'Mrrr:  i:.'L  iVi^rz  tPMii  her 
IV    :.■'    -i;:  i". --.•■•:    -*      '.w     ":rv.   !:.??   vrndiict  is  tree 

■  \  ■•• -i    :•-■.       V*!':    :r"i>    :;    "V'lit.'i   -i^r    .inn:'Ur.oe;?  his 
-.'<-i  .    •  .•     ■  i2^s  ■•^,  I.    L.   -LUUT-i-js.  "i:>  ri^iiTs^  a*  lover, 

.         .         ■  ^ 
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nd  Aurora  also  embodies,  in  a  singularly  effective 
nanner,  both  the  moral  and  poetical  features  of  that 
beautiful  fable.  The  state  of  utter  inanition  to  which 
he  once  vigorous  hero  was  reduced  by  the  fatal 
leglect  of  Aurora  to  secure  for  him  from  Jove,  toge- 
her  with  the  boon  of  immortality,  an  exemption  from 
he  evils  of  old  age ;  his  feeble  attenuated  voice  and 
hrunken  helpless  frame ;  with  the  affectionate  solici- 
ude  of  his  divine  mistress  to  alleviate  the  wretched- 
less  of  his  lot,  are  all  described  with  inimitable  grace 
•nd  tenderness.' 

It  has  been  justly  remarked^,  that  this  compo- 
ition,  though  classed  by  the  custom  of  later  ages 
inder  the  title  of  hymn,  really  partakes  more  of  the 
lature  of  a  poem  in  honour  of  the  Dardanian  race  of 
>rinces ;  of  those  personal  graces  especially,  which 
obtained  them  so  large  a  share  of  amorous  attention 
m  the  part  of  the  gods.  The  simple  purity  of  its 
*yle,  with  the  general  tenor  of  its  historical  allu- 
doiis,  also  vouch  for  its  great  antiquity.  The  con- 
ecture,  therefore,  naturally  arises,  that  the  hymn 
nay  have  been  composed  by  an  iEolian  Homerid,  as 
I  tribute  of  respect  to  the  accredited  descendants  of 
£neas,  who  still  held  sway  in  the  valleys  of  Mount 
[da.  This  view  is  further  justified  by  a  comparison 
)f  the  prophecy  by  Venus  of  future  dominion  to 
£neas,  with  the  like  prediction  by  Neptune  in  the 

^  The  poet  is  here  guilty  of  a  very  curious  anachronism,  in  describing 
rithonus  as  already,  in  the  youth  of  Anchises,  reduced  by  extreme  old 
ige  to  second  infancy.  Tithonus,  as  brother  of  Priam,  was  coeval  with 
inchises,  and  must  therefore  have  been  still  in  the  vigour  of  manhood, 
Mr  even  of  youth,  at  the  epoch  of  this  adventure.  Homer,  accordingly, 
n  tlie  Iliad,  makes  Aurora,  a  generation  later,  ^  rise  out  of  the  bed  of 
nthoDus,**  as  her  still  vigorous  husband. 

*  Matthiie,  Prolegg.  ad  Hymn.  p.  67. 
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t\M>i)tJoth  book  of  the  Iliad,  of  which  this  passage 
i\f  the  hymn  is  aii  evident  paraphrase. 

Tho  5iUjx>riority  of  this  hymn  to  it«  fellows  consists 
i>i>t  nioTvlv  in  its  own  excellence,  but  its  better  state 
of  pri^^rvation ;  a  property  indispensable,  in  some 
ilo^T\x\  to  that  case  and  elegance  of  style  and  numbers 
by  >x  hioh  it  is  distinguished. 

imiN  TO  CERES. 

^  ):^^  v1tt}>)t>rr  )uTiT)g  consented  that  Proserpine  shall  become  die 

^t^Ukr  ^>3*  lluiw  and  queen  of  the  infernal  regions,  her  destined 
kdji^SjkafKi  )4s:i^)Yu;  wiih  his  chariot  from  a  chasm  in  the  earth,  seizes 
Ijor  >ii  h\W  *^x\«5vT^hr  ^owex-gathering  with  other  njrmphs  on  the 
NxTJV^an  )\Uirw  and  <mrne$  her  off  to  his  subterranean  kingdom. 
0«c^(^:>v  i%i  iho  «!ij4ano\  hearsi  her  cries,  and,  ignorant  of  her  reil 
ui\\  >»asv,Wrs  di:^iracu>ilT  over  the  face  of  the  earth  in  search  of 
Wr  k\>i  c>.iVi  Ai  Wiurth,  thivmgh  the  good  offices  of  Hecate,  she 
slL<v*\x^rs  i^t"  au:hvNr  and  ihe  nh>dTe  of  the  outrage. 

lX>irvtss(^>i  a:sl  i»<i:^:Ttanu  above  all  at  the  treacherous  and 
h^MviWo^it  vwsvjvi  \>«  Jup^t^r«  jhe  absents  herself  from  Oljmpiu^ 
|*ivrv'rtt!^^  t\*  i:tvlu*^  b<r  aiRiction  among  the  haunts  of  moi. 
Si;:i>ij<  auoiu'  v^iu'  oav  br  :he  s^di»  of  a  well  in  the  nei<;hbourhood 
CI  K\»a>is  o^>4:uii<\l  as  a  tV^ale  of  the  middle  class,  she  « 
av\\>c^tv.>l  bv  ibt^  viA',:^htvr3i  of  Cclf  us*  a  chief  of  that  district,  who 
svm^»ath]ie  viith  b^*r  sorrx^w,  and  offer  her  an  asylum  in  their 
^^wrual  d>*<fili«g*  Sh^  is  kindlj  r?ceived  bv  Celeus  and  his  wife 
Mvuuir^  aud  hi-r  uiclaucholv  is  rvlieved  by  the  livelj  jests  of 
lauibe  the  huuK'rv'U::^  waitiu^^maid  of  the  damsels*  In  return  for 
the  bv»B>j»ituliiv  afforded  ber,  she  undertakes  the  office  of  nurse  to 
IVuK^pbou  the  iufaut  son  of  her  h<^t,  and,  inspired  by  gratitude 
to  her  benetaciors*  determiQes  to  confer  on  the  babe  the  gift  of 
iui mortality.  For  this  puq.H>^  she  feeds  him  with  ambrosia  bj 
dav,  uud  makes  bis  bed  iu  the  vestal  lire  of  the  palace  hall  bj 
liiiibt.  Her  intention,  however,  i:*  frustrated  bj  the  imprudent 
curiosity  of  Metanira,  who  detecting  her  in  the  performance  of  the 
uiysterious  cereuiouv,  and  terrided  for  the  safety  of  her  inftnt, 
alarms  the  household  with  her  screams,  and  dissolves  the  charm. 
I'be  goddess  then  reveals  berselil  chides  lletanira  for  her  inte^ 
fereuce,  but  promises  at  leiist  a  full  share  of  mortal  prosperity  to 
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r  young  pupiL     She  then  commands  them  to  build  her  a  place 
worship^  where  her  rites  shall  in  future  be  solemnised  ac- 
rding  to  a  form  to  be  prescribed  by  herself,  and  bids  them 
lewell. 

Her  orders  are  devoutly  obeyed  by  the  Eleusinians,  and  she 
:ea  up  her  abode  in  her  new  sanctuary.  In  the  meanwhile 
iversal  sterility  pervades  the  earth.  Jove,  alarmed  for  the 
ety  of  the  human  species,  sends  Iris  to  invite  the  offended 
Idess  to  a  conference  in  Olympus.  But  she  steadfastly  resists 
conciliatory  advances  until  her  daughter  shall  have  been 
tored  to  her.  Jupiter  then  despatches  Hermes  to  Erebus,  with 
■equest  that  Pluto  will  permit  his  spouse  to  revisit  the  earth. 
le  infernal  god  complies,  and  Proserpine  returns  to  her  mother, 
the  end  it  is  agreed  that  she  shall,  in  future,  pass  two  thirds  of 
J  year  above  ground  with  her  mother,  the  remainder  with  her 
sband  in  the  lower  regions.  The  earth  then  resumes  its 
tility,  and  Ceres  institutes  her  sacred  mysteries  at  Eleusis. 

Although  the  form  in  which  this  hymn  is  embodied 
mits  of  its  being  ranked  under  the  mythical  head 
composition,  the  subject  partakes  largely  also  of 
e  mystical  character.  It  exhibits,  in  fact,  under 
etical  disguise,  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the 
eusinian  mysteries.  Much  of  its  allegory,  as  de- 
nding  on  a  better  knowledge  than  can  now  be 
ped  for,  even  of  the  less  recondite  portion  of  those 
€8,  must  remain  a  dead  letter  to  the  modern 
ider.  The  general  outline,  however,  of  the  ad- 
nture;  the  descent  of  the  daughter  of  Ceres  to 
B  infernal  region,  the  sterility  of  the  earth  during 
r  absence,  the  renewal  of  vegetation  on  her  return, 
d  the  decree  that  she  shall  dwell  two  thirds  of  the 
ar  above  and  the  remainder  below  ground ;  inter- 
et-s  itself  very  obviously  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
tural  year,  of  the  consignment  of  the  seed  to  the 
J,  and  its  reappearance  as  crop  in  its  season,  of 
B   failure   of   the   vegetation   during   the  winter 
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months,  and  its  restoration  in  spring  and  sumn 
Such  materials,  even  under  the  most  ingenious 
^uise  of  human  persons  or  adventures,  are  but  1 
adapted  for  poetical  treatment.  Hence,  althougb 
action  is  of  a  more  tragic  character  than  tha 
the  other  epic  hymns,  and  the  author  is  at  s 
pains  to  heighten  its  pathetic  effect,  it  fails  to 
cite  any  warm  sympathy.  The  woes  of  a  dis 
solate  mother,  type  of  an  adverse  harvest,  moun 
over  the  loss  of  a  daughter,  emblematic  of  a  fai 
in  the  seed,  or  the  outrages  committed  on  su< 
heroine  by  a  ravisher  representing  the  soil  du 
the  period  of  germination,  however  touchingly 
scribed,  can  but  little  affect  the  feelings  even  of 
most  tender-hearted  audience, 
ibi  state  of  13.  This  poem,  preserved  in  a  single  manusc 
tian.  '  labours,  to  an  equal  or  perhaps  still  greater  de 
than  its  predecessors  of  the  collection,  under  the 
advantage  of  a  corrupt  text ;  teeming,  not  only  ^ 
errors  of  transcript,  but  with  gaps  or  mutilati 
oxtcnding,  in  some  instances,  over  a  space  of  n: 
linos.  More  than  usual  scope  has  thus  been  give 
tho  efforts  of  modern  commentators,  to  set  a 
its  claim  to  original  integrity  of  composition.  1 
the  existing  jx)em  differs  in  some  essential  particu 
t'lvni  tho  same  or  a  similar  composition  current  dui 
the  Koman  empire  appears  from  various  passage 
r:\\\s;uiias.     That  author,  while  quoting  from  a 

'  In  i>}0  nx^rc  ow^-^ric  mT-9tcric$  there ctn  be  liule  doobt  that  nndc 
«>n*fii  tmnp^  wfu^  ttpiiwi  the  immoTialirT  of  the  soul,  in  connexion  pG] 
>^  ■!>.  i)m-  mi*toi>in>\vh<'«iis.  the  sucvvss'ivp  cTv^wth,  deaili,  and  renovati 
."s^r<,Ni  j;*;»  \  oK\?oN  ^imilHr  fipirc  i*  adcvpTed  in  the  New  Testan 
•  r*i*i  'ft  I'N^K  f>><M*  jk.-«v«i  is  ru\\  quu'kfmfd  except  it  die. . . .  Thou  « 
M,M  t)  •  isso  <^*)i  ^)\nVi  )vy.  h\n  >iarc  p:ai&.  ...  So  aldio  is  the  resurre 
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neric  hymn  to  Ceres,  popular  in  his  own  day,  several 
irerses  still  read  in  that  now  extant^,  cites,  as  from 
the  same  work,  a  passage  not  only  no  longer  to  be 
found  in  the  existing  text,  but  at  variance  with  its 
sontents.  The  daughters  of  Celeus  are  described 
in  that  quotation  as  three  in  number,  called  Dioge- 
nia,  Pammerope,  and  SsBsara^ ;  while  in  this  hymn 
four  are  enumerated,  under  the  names  of  Callidice, 
Clisidice,  Demo,  and  Callithoe.  ^  The  discrepancy, 
however,  can  afford  no  reasonable  ground  for  any 
further  inference  than  that  the  text  has  been  sub- 
jected to  alteration  ;  and  this  seems  to  be  proved  by 
the  fact,  that  in  the  sequel  of  the  narrative  ^  three 
damsels  only  are  mentioned,  as  in  the  version  of 
Pausanias,  It  seems,  indeed,  natural,  that  compo- 
sitions of  this  class  should  be  liable  to  changes  in 
the  proper  names  and  other  incidental  details,  to  suit 
the  taste  or  current  tradition  of  different  localities. 
While  the  actual  deficiencies  of  the  existing  text 
extend  but  to  matters  of  detail,  which  the  imagin- 
ation of  the  reader  has  little  difficulty  in  supply- 
ing, the  epic  action  of  the  hymn  possesses  not  only 
a  full  historical  continuity,  but  a  poetical  unity  in 
dose  conformity  with  the  Homeric  standard.  The 
main  subject  is  the  Anger  of  Ceres,  its  origin  and 
consequences ;  and  the  narrative  proceeds  upon  this 
basis,  in  its  chain  of  cause  and  effect,  from  the  com- 

*  154.  in  I.  zxxviii.  3.,  474—476.  in  ii.  xiv.  2.,  417.  sqq.  in  iv.  xxx.  3 

*  I.  zxxyiii.  3. 

*  108.  sqq. ;  Frank,  ad  loc. ;  conf.  Matthi®,  Prolegg.  p.  77.  sqq.  It 
i^ipears  from  Fansanias  locc.  citt.  (conf.  ix.  xxxl.  6.,  i.  xxxix.),  that  in 
his  time  there  were  extant  hymns  ascribed  both  to  Homer  and  Pamphos, 
in  which  this  adyenture  of  the  goddess  was  treated  in  substantially  the 
fame  manner^  but  with  incidental  diversities  of  detail.  This  might  na- 
tnnllj  lead  both  to  confusion  in  his  citations,  and  to  varieties  of  reading 
in  the  text  of  the  works.  ^  285.  sqq. 
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■nonoi*nieTin  ro  the  concliiaion,  witt  as  mu^ih  re;?i- 
-iirrn"  la  :iie  a»:tir.'ii  oi  the  Diad  tbilowa  out  the  anstr 
u*  Ajiiillea.  The  inilignArioD  of  the  sodiiessw  at  the 
-r-:irrui^r  of  her  'iauiihter*  produces  her  reaolution  to 
-;i<nrnii  her  nmcriona  until  satisihcriou  be  •jbtaineA 
r"iv  'iilainiriea  •nmsequenc  on  her  sullen  rejection  of 
;^  -ifcrs  :f  r^rjtjneiliation  constrain  Jove  to  dve 
v;iv  i::v^:  --ubniit  :u  a  compromi^.  Xor  is  there  anv 
pi^-'^doril  iXJTrScence  liable  to  censure.  Besides 
■:u  v  cncul  ?C'^ne  if  the  action,  the  restoration  of 
V"^'?v»-'»iae  %:  her  niother.  there  is  also  a  historical 

-NO"».'t\  ji  ^iie  inmclarion  of  the  Eleusinian  sanctuarv 

-  • 

;.:*:   ::'-'?r^ne<.     The^i  rvo  iAjects  are  blended  in  a 

-  •'-    !T:^!v.ui;i   muaneT.    ov   means  of   the   asvlum 
;.*'•  i^uri  -:io  r  oicSs  in  rhe  lamilv  of  Celeus. 

K"o  c  the  zamrive  is  unequal;  sometimes 
iio  ?ii':iejr.  rven  laboured  and  affected, 
':t.:-.:u>  ri.;i':  i.^d  sriritaL  The  despair  of  the 
"^i.r-:-.  md  .ler  morbid  disconsolate  statf 
i  ;^-^  :>  -..;r  :r  'k:-::ir!idoc  are  portrayeil  with 
k  *-.  '  :::.:  -^-/.i::^  viil.::!  would  do  justice  to  a 
•■.  -•  ^  r.l  ulLi;!:.-"  H  ?  dr^r  interview  with  the 
X  v>"^.-:-^.-.:  "£!'  i-^l:::!.":  ianiiels*  and  the  descrip 
..  ...   .,   -^.^^  ^.,^.^^_,    ia^iness  :o  serve  the  afflicted 

<-^.  .r  r.  1.^  "^  -1  ^-  r'i.'-i    :r,    azd.    on   the   whole, 

..^ ....  ^..^    -::>    7.:-.-?r    i^-^-^yji    riirr    of    the   iiarm- 

:  ■-;       VV.r   1-l1  ri:    .>  :c.:u^::i:::illv  spirited,  but  the 

<'^:.-:  -.zL^.^iTT  lio-^rs  -zder  the  same  tone  of 

—  ■'^■.  >■■-  :'-:iri:7.  :;  :i:  lorlo::.  The  attribute  of 
-"•.•  "•/'•l;*.  5*T^:7*i  >>s:r">oi  :o  Ceres  (with  Homer 
•r-.v?    V    Ayr'/.:     isw  ir.  ::s   literal   import,   either 

vv-s',<<    r  v.'.^rvrTri.iTc:.  dr.i  c^n  onlv  be  defended 

•  •     •  • 

0-,    ;".^'    vUv»    :{  5»;7.".:-    stt:i telle    slirnification.     The 
l^\»  ix    ojvTii'/.c  score,  w^ncre  ri\:*serpine  is  surpriscil 
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;  on  the  flowery  meadow,  is  marred  by  the 
us  hyperbole  of  the  hundred-headed  narcis- 
ich  the  infernal  ravisher  causes  to  spring 
rder  to  beguile  his  victim  away  from  her 
ons,  and  which  she  is  in  the  act  of  grasp* 
th  both  hands  "  at  the  moment  of  her  seizure, 
reduction  of  Stjrx  and  Pallas  among  the  at* 
nymphs  of  the  heroine,  who  sport  with  her 
meadow,  savours  more  of  the  mystical  than 
ical.  The  refusal  by  Ceres  of  the  ordinary 
welcome',  with  the  substitution  in  its  stead 
mysterious  potion  administered  to  the  ini- 
1  the  Eleusinian  rites,  also  imparts  an  un- 
effect  to  the  otherwise  interesting  account 
lospitable  reception  in  the  hall  of  Celeus. 
irm  of  the  pomegranate  seed,  on  the  swal- 
of  which  the  ultimate  fate  of  Proserpine 
^,  and  the  allegorical  virtue  of  which  is  lost  to 
lern  reader,  partakes,  poetically  considered. 
Oriental  tale  than  of  Greek  epic  legend, 
sin  be  little  doubt,  however,  from  the  mys- 
ind  inexplicit  tone  of  the  allusion  to  this 
jT,  that  it  formed  part  of  the  more  recondite 
>f  the  sanctuary,  on  which  the  poet  did  not 
to  enlarge.®  The  episode  of  the  infant  De- 
in  spite  of  its  essentially  mystical  character, 
ficient  in  poetical  efiect. 

ounds  of  internal  evidence  this  hymn  may  Dialectic! 
reasonable  claims  to  antiquity.     Its  dialect  tlw  .nd"" 
iral  phraseology  are,  with  the  exception  of  ■«*• 
mtracted  forms,   Homeric;  and  the   story, 


«  372.  412 
aiuan,  n.  xyiL  4. ;  Lobcck,  Agl.  p.  704. 
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though  treating  of  a   subject   so  nearly  connected 

with  Athens,   contains  no  trace  of  Later   Athenian 

Ubie.     Eleusis,  as  a  town,  can  hardly  hare  been  of 

much  importance  till  after  Honors  ume,  not  beiDg 

ruser-tioned  even  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Iliad;  yet 

•:i*e  :Li:tiquiry  of  the  rites  there   celebrated  cannot 

>«;  i'.xibceti^  nor  their  extension  at  an  early  period, 

TC'CtLtly  by  the  original  emigrants,   to  the  Ionian 

^vi.-ii^*^     SdlL  however,  it  is  not  Hk^y  that  all  the 

iicrt!    *u.?cl*r   k)cal   details  of  the  soletnnitv  shodd 

lavF,'  xrrjiz.ei-  prior  to  the  rise  of  Athenian  ascen* 

itiuw;   ibccn  ibe  dme  of  S>lon  or  the  Pisistratidsey  so 

.\iii,;n:c-;f  i  :::*Anrl;y  ds  that  in  which  they  appear  in 

!v  jc-::»;ii   cc  :ii5  r«:eci.     This  consideration,  'with 

:u    V't  c  r-c:«£»ic»:y  •::  :Le  lew  non- Homeric  idicHDS  in 

c\:  ^.  r^ciijdr?  \z  ppjixible  that  the  author  may 

Axil  ja  A— Ic  Hocitrid  of  that 
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*    .    w  •    "."^^     '-;:-.•  41    4tJi"   ■>  snrnriaeti  uLtrep  on  the  shore  bf 

***^  •  ^  ^      \;    -  -x-iiii*  15.    ^":»»i  4-^  *  -:v  =tu^i  xad  carrj  bim  otf"  Lq  their  vessd. 

>i!w£  jjc  -'-»>•:•  \T  ii»f' .  i>^  .  mi  ?jr  ;</ttfc,'4C6. :  r-loa  for  Kop^rtt 
'  i.  .  oi  .«  r  -'  .ar--.  il'p*.  *.  '-,.  ^*-n  .  jo*L  "h.^  Sjzdz^aii  in  rir^>f  i/it*" 
.  --v  -r.  -  Tix:ni-»i  -.'  ili-'aii'.*  *^  .7^  i^I  ;  x'cil  ±-U>.^.  but  aJtered  ly 
'-•-.rsiaaa  lau  7ruL£j:  ix;-.»  -*rM<  ^  n"— .  -.-jiisrary  to  both  Aotbonty 
*.'•■.  *-'r-A.^  3*— :.:.;.■*  -'  .i:^  i*"nn  >  iic  -jpic  :(i:«.-ci  ^  t^a-ro  (316.44^*)» 
>;^  •  t- .:xi"i  T  ^»iT— ji'd^  ■!.'  ii'r'ft*^  jr  i\-^'jii»  TriTcneii  in  the  poet'f  own 
T'-.'-iv  iri-  -Ji-A*  ?r  i:ii  arr-ai'-T  T^sv^.  Via  ?cfKr  ptraDel  p«dtsage«(^ 
^{.  ft^TS.  W  hrn'.  .  '^ufii'-j  n  tiif>inv>*-^  -u  :«c  irsiii;  t&e  fceptical  doetnae 
•I  Mif^<«*«*ir  tuiit«'i>  jx  ujl'  ir^r  ta\i  ista  T^nrxuna  cc  tiw  hrniiL  There 
>  ?»•  *-^6*'>i  \t  bfsuctf  nT-  niii'ifr  ifc"'-T  ST  rV*  Mit  s  ^ulie  consistent, 
«.>«  f^*]  r'^nairkr'L  *-  ~f>*r  ui-l  Zipi^.  ^  1*^  T-sai  '•T.^rf  for  rf«if«  by 
^'*v'*f-tMv   7/   iuoiiJur  tsiu*(  luii.  v    atf  tht^uL  jc  t-kt.  d60. :   in  344, 
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ley  attempt  to  bind  him, but  the  fetters  refuse  their  office.  The  god, 
ftting  himself  on  the  deck,  smiles  contemptuously  at  their  efforts. 
16  pilot,  presaging  the  supernatural  character  of  the  prisoner, 
ges  his  immediate  restoration  to  liberty;  but  the  captain  bids  his 
ber  comrade  mind  his  own  business,  expressing  a  determination 
obtain  either  a  good  price  abroad  for  his  prize,  or  a  high  ransom 
home.  Suddenly  the  ship  is  filled  with  prodigies.  Wine  gushes 
•  from  the  hold.  A  vine,  teeming  with  clustering  grapes,  curls 
(Hind  the  sail,  and  ivy  encircles  the  mast.  The  god  himself 
iinnes  the  form  of  a  lion,  and  conjures  up  a  shaggy  bear  as  his 
J.  The  lion  seizes  the  captain ;  the  erew,  leaping  into  the  sea, 
3  changed  into  dolphins.  The  pilot  alone  is  spared,  and  assured 
the  divine  blessing  in  reward  of  his  piety. 

The  narrative  of  this  h3nnn  is  conceived  in  a  tragi- 
imic  spirit.  The  style,  though  correct  and  per- 
licaous,  is  concise  and  abrupt,  sometimes  even  to 
conism,  as  if  the  author  were  in  a  hurry  to  get 
irough  his  subject.  The  versification  and  imagery 
•e,  however,  simple  and  elegant.  The  action,  though 
•ief,  is  harmonious  and  connected,  and  the  little 
alogue  introduced  spirited  and  natural.  Hence, 
I  the  text  has  escaped  any  serious  mutilation,  this 
^mn,  within  its  own  narrow  limits,  may  rank  as  the 
est  perfect  work  in  the  collection,  next  to  the  hymn 
Venus. 

The  adventure  here  described  is  perhaps  the  most 
ttly  poetical  in  the  mythical  biography  of  Dionysus, 
ing  free  from  that  wild  semibarbarous  mysticism 
hich  renders  his  remaining  exploits  less  favourable 
aterials  for  epic  treatment.  That  its  merits  were 
ipreciated  by  the  artists,  as  well  as  the  poets,  of  the 
S8t  ages  is  evinced  by  the  frieze  of  the  elegant 
onament  of  Lysicrates,  still  existing  at  Athens ;  for 
le  sculptures  of  which,  now  partly  to  be  seen  in  the 
ritish  Museum,  it  supplied  the  subject. 
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The   remaining  compositioiiay   classed   nnder  the 

oommoQ  title  of  Homeric  Hymns,  in  number  twentj^ 

seven,  are,  with  trifling  exception,  so  much  alike  ia 

character,  and  so  devoid  of  interest  either  in  respect 

t.^  matter  or  style,  as  to  offer  little  inducement  to 

crirical  commentary.     The  greater  portion  of  xbas^ 

vriMuprl^ing  each  bat  a  few  lines,  are  little  more  thtt 

itomchtHi  specimens  of  those  introductory  or  vifc- 

dicrv?nr  commonplaces  which  form  the  prologue  or 

^Tuocue  of  the  more  bulkv  members  of  the  coDe^ 

rior.     Tlie  address  to  Mercury,  occupying  the  whole 

oc  ••vrm  rvn^  is  a  nearly  literal  repetition  of  the 

^- vrivini  of  tie  fi:regoing  complete  poem  in  hcMioar 

^•c    "itf   :<tt3i^  £»>£     ♦.^ers.  ctf   somewhat    ereatcr 

vk-'TiT^i*    vvoLrrjan^    desultory  descriptions    of  the 

/••r,r.7.   i-Tvi    imr.rii^es    of   the    divinities    invoked, 

-rmr   >ii-,£    :t;<^.  fr:cL  riie  irsc  L:i«iepen«iint  compo- 

s  -^-fT?s  .Tk'*!i~.":«i--*1  i:c  Lz.'IlTid:iAl  recisaL  either  in  the 

-i:>i  V    s.*iV-7;.^.::i»i<^     :«:   ^^e   z:?:re   £imliiar   rites  of 

-.-•r-i.v    .vrr -.  — *tJ.~ .      f^   Tiiese  Li^er  'X^zasions.  it 

v'»'^''«'"N.   7»*T    ,-fT.>   fr:nL  ^^e   lesdnocv   of  antient 

^i.r>..'»r^  ,   >»LJ   r'hi    -TT^crral  i^oiisc^  «   the  minor 

>.>Tr^fiv   V    hfi    '^*pin.  c'.25rcinikry  :.>  pr»--vzHtiate  the 

rSi-r:^     "y^  iin:*).    sb.ir;    jiT:ci3:c&.    riTr^^lar  to  the 

Tn.-\v.-*T.   ^.T***"*/-*  >cch  '>.*i:c^  ii'i  ^c-r  The  banquet 

\|^T^  <Lv-Tf.  T'-  h*.v/  >>£rj:iT:^?£  t:  lib*  ciiA>  of  proipmia 

r.\.r.vo/.  H    rht   rhw>j^viis»s  t:  lifter  txrracts  from 

rio«f>«*:  jfT>f.  ^rh**:  rvn*r*  jr.  liii  jtclibc  rKcJials-     Two 


t^^K*^  vr    n  ••'iN  .  rnni  V\nL  ai  PJuturra*.  it  Stu^pchw  a&os. 
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alone  ^,  one  to  Pan,  and  another  to  Dionysus,  partake 
each,  in  a  small  degree,  of  the  epic  character.  The 
former,  after  the  usual  tribute  of  praise,  offers  a 
eancise  description  of  the  birth  of  the  cloven-footed 
god,  and  of  the  effect  of  his  uncouth  appearance, 
first  on  his  own  mother,  and  subsequently  on  Jove 
fuid  the  assembled  deities,  when  presented  at  the 
0ourt  of  Olympus.  Pan  is  a  god  unknown  appa- 
tently  to  either  Homer  or  Hesiod;  and  of  whose 
name  or  worship  the  first  symptoms  cannot  be  traced 
Jbigher  than  the  commencement  of  the  6th  century 
B.c.^  Of  the  remaining  members  of  the  collection^ 
8ome  are  marked  by  a  mystical  or  philosophical 
spirit,  little  compatible  with  their  pretensions  to 
Homeric  origin,  and  which  would  better  qualify 
them  for  a  place  among  the  works  of  the  pseudo- 
Orpheus,  or  other  poets  of  a  later  more  artificial 
(character.  That  to  Mars^  is  of  the  purely  philo- 
sophical order.  The  god  is  invoked  as  the  figu- 
rative  type  of  fortitude,  endurance,  and  other  simi- 
lar virtues,  in  the  moral  rather  than  the  martial 
aense. 

The  style  of  these  minor  compositions  is  charac- 
terised generally  by  the  same  monotony  as  their 
subject.  Some  consist  of  little  more  than  strings  of 
epithets.  Among  the  more  elegant  may  be  quoted 
one  to  Artemis*,  another  to  the  Tjmdaridse^,  as 
twin  stars  and  patrons  of  navigation,  and  a  third 
to  Vulcan.^  That  to  Pan  also  contains  some  agree* 
able  passages. 

'  XIX.  xxyi.  Franke. 

*  Matth.  Proleg.  p.  101.  '  viii.  *  xxvu, 

*  xxxm.  ^  XX. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  HOMERIC   POEMS. 

BATRACHOMTOMACHIA. 

15,  A  mouse,  wbile  slaking  his  thirst  oa  the  mru-gin  of  a  pond 
after  a  hot  pursuit  by  a  weasel,  enterg  into  conversation  with  a 
Tr^jx  on  the  merits  of  their  respective  modes  of  life.  The  frug 
invites  the  mouse  to  a  nearer  inspection  of  the  abode  and  habits 
of  his  own  nation,  and  for  this  purpose  offers  lum  a  sail  oo  kii 
buck.  When  the  party  are  at  some  distance  from  land,  the  had 
ot*  an  otter  suddenly  appears  on  the  surface.  The  terrided  frog 
at  once  dives  to  the  bottom,  disengaging  himself  from  his  rider, 
whi\  with  many  a  stmggle  and  bitter  imprecations  on  his  betnjer, 
is  eiiiTuifed  in  a  watery  grave.  Another  monae^  who  from  xht 
«lK>re  had  witnessed  the  fate  of  his  unfortunate  comrade,  reports  it 
c^t  his  tV.*Iiow-v.*i:izons.  A  council  is  held,  and  war  declared  against 
;'!0  Maiion  of  the  offender. 

J. I  (tic  or  and  rhe  ;r>Is  deliberate  in  Olympus  on  the  issue  of  tbe 

«vptrst.     M:ir<  and  3£in*?rra  decline  personal  interference,  as  well 

v^>nt  :hc  awtf  iospired  by  such  mighty  combatants,  as  from  previoai 

'.  ^»!.I  ^'^rarLs  Ivcli  ^^•llcendin^  powers,  in  consequence  of  injuriei 

•;*:ccv>i  >y  cacli  ;a  ri:vir  divine  prrrsons  or  properties.     A  band  of 

"x-?*:  .  :\v>  "^'li'.:!!  :„e  "v-ir  jlarj::i  with  their  trumpets,  and,  after* 

*\*>n:v  ;^c^^  •.•:••  r::,  :!:c  r:*  c^  ir^   i-ffeated  with  rreat  slaughter. 

.v.   >■•:■•'.;:  vsrt:;  -r-.-.A  :i:cir  :.ite.  endeavours  in  vain  bv  his 

.'%l'^k^   V     -:  3i:*Li."?;   :.io   v.ctcr?   tr^^m  further  pursuit.    The 

v>«.*.   .\w'  :  u'    T.-CN.  iv-  V  ,v  :r.  Lj  -5:v*c-i  bv  an  armv  of  land-crabs, 

*•  V  v-tx:   «<   --».•".:  i.'j...»s^  m^i   :t:?.r*  wL'.m  th.e  mice,  in  their 

V'v  *;\i:Tl:  ;:  :i:  Fr  c^  iz-i  Mice,  as  it  is  the 
.  ^;/^:.  >  >•'.'.  7t:r:iT?i  :i:  ::ic<5C  ^ucoesstuK  extant 
vvv  T.  "  .*:  :  ■•:  '^  7i:«:i  ':.<r:i:,~    TLls  s:yIeof  poetical 

,• x\^    ;•■-.  V  -^rc//.:   7.  r-".:'i-:77:  tlnicsw  and  worked 

•  -r  c  :  ^'v  x^\:r:-;  :'  :x -^V.* :; : -  :z  :n>k7i\- elaborate 
-NX  v  <sV'V<  v  y?  V  "xxT.  o.r.'.nir^itivelv  little  in 
x'.N.;-  .-  <:..•.-.;  :V  .'":;■: -^s.  T.v:  icXT  c-f  the  jxx'in 
■ -..  ;vv     -'.vs:rivV.    r.  'rs  5C.7!s:Ar.:iil  Lnu;:r:tv,  with 
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isional  corruptions  or  variations  by  editors  and 
iscribers.^ 

.'he  plot,  if  the  term  be  here  admissible,  is  well 
ceived  and  conducted ;  the  dialogue  is  occasionally 
ited,  and  the  language  and  tone  of  the  Iliad  has 
a  travestied  with  happy  eflFect.  The  text,  in  fact, 
sists  in  a  great  measure  of  Homeric  passages, 
aorously,  and  often  very  ingeniously,  adapted  to 
1  other,  and  to  the  order  and  spirit  of  the  narra- 
!.  The  martial  descriptions,  while  the  closest, 
perhaps  the  least  successful,  part  of  the  parody. 
^  vicissitudes  of  the  fight  are  crowded  and  com- 
ated,  and,  with  the  minuteness  and  repetition, 
e  but  little  of  the  distinctness  or  variety  of  the 
uine  Homeric  engagement.  Much  of  the  humour 
sists  in  the  clever  composition  of  the  significant 
les  of  the  contending  heroes,  especially  of  the 
e ;  such  as  Lickdish,  Cheesenibbler,  Crumb- 
tcher,  Hamborer.  These  titles,  together  with  the 
3r  allusions  interspersed  throughout  the  poern  to 
habits  of  the  race,  are  the  more  interesting  to  the 
lem  reader  from  the  light  they  throw  on  many 
;y  details  of  social  life  in  the  age  from  which  the 

Che  actual  amount  of  these  anomalies  has,  however,  been  greatljr 
^erated  by  modern  critics,  for  behoof  of  the  prevailing  theories  as  to 
Dterpolation  or  heterogeneous  origin  of  all  works  partaking  of  the 
eric  character.  Hermann's  enthusiasm  for  the  Wolfian  theory  has, 
extension  to  this  petty  poem,  reached  a  climax  which  amounts  very 
I  to  a  burlesque,  or  reductio  ad  absurdum,  of  the  whole  doctrine, 
content  with  pronouncing  the  niad  and  Odyssey,  the  Theogony, 
CB  and  Days,  leading  Homeric  Hymns,  and  virtually  every  older  and 
*r  specimen  of  Greek  epic  art,  to  be  atomic  cohesions  of  once  inde- 
Knt  elements,  he  has  even  extended  the  benefit  of  this  genial  theory  to 
eroic  legends  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice ;  and  has  discovered  the  existing 
ichomyomachia  to  be  a  compound  of  a  number  of  other  older  Batra- 
jomachise,  by  its  own  particular  '^  Fisistratus/*  of  what  particular  Kra 
let  not  specify.    Epist.  ad  ngen.  p.  xi. ;  Orph.  p.  7G3. 
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poem  has  been  transmitted.  Among  the  choicer  speci* 
mens  of  humour  is  the  reply  of  Minerva  to  Jupiter, 
giving  her  reasons  for  declining  interference  in  the 
combat,  which  are  conceived  in  a  very  happy  spirit 
of  mixed  Homeric  and  Aristophanic  satire  against 
the  absurdities  of  the  popular  religion. 

The  Batrachomyomachia,  while  the  work  which, 
next  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  is  most  nearly  asso- 
ciated with  the  name  of  Homer  in  the  popular  schook 
of  classical  literature,  is  yet  perhaps  the  one,  among 
those  enjoying  that  honour,  which  bears  the  broadest 
traces  of  an  age  widely  removed  from  that  of  the 
l>ard  of  Smyrna.  The  precise  epoch  of  its  compo- 
sition can  hardly,  from  internal  evidence,  be  brought 
Wlow  the  declining  stages  of  Attic  literature,  or 
carried  higher  than  the  time  of  ^Eschjlus ;  yet  the 
earliest  extant  writers  who  allude  to  it  are  of  a  com» 
j>;m^tivoly  recent  period  of  Roman  antiquity.^  Ac- 
i\>niing  to  Plutarch,  followed  by  some  inferior  au- 
tlu>ritios.  the  real  poet  was  Pigres-  of  Halicarnassus, 
wlio  tlourished  durinjr  the  Persian  war;   the  same 

Mjir;:A^.  \i\.  IS;^. ;  alkxs  ap.  Welck.  Ep.  Cvol.  p-  414. 
*  l^u;AT\*h,  vK'  Hcrvvl.  MjIct.  xx-in.:  Said.  r.  Ilry.i;  Tzetzcs,  Ex<^ 
^M  r.vAvl  K\l.  Ucr:s*.ir.r..  rv.?7.  Tarao  KnLrhi  (^Prol«^.  §  6.),  who  jet  olluvs 
>.  iS.o  i>;h  vvv.turT  !r,c..  Urs  $:rv!ss»  is  eT-^ionce  of  no  Terr  high  anttquitj, 
oi\  I  No  J*:iMr.':jcr  i?tjin-\*r  ::».  wlirch  the  art  of  writing  is  noticed;  ilso 
\st^  iV  wK'wr'AV*,  ox'  :Kie  cvvk  i*  the  fcarbttt;:er  of  morning,  an  aninul  not 
AV.w^:^^;  t\»  b\  th."  caHjt  Gr\v*  writers.  More  to  the  purpose  toe  tbe 
n".  -«\\s  V  a*  ivv,i'-A.->:Vs.  Su^•a  ire  the  h;ibicual  emplojment  of  o,  if,  rn, 
•.X  i«»  oiv"Mr\  Arf'x'\\  "'a  0J50?  rercir=a=t  tv?  prtmitxTe  epic  usage:  123. 
J^»  *-,v<  ^^-i*  iSv.\  j'S;  iTsc  tbe  $h»?rt«?rg  of  the  Towrf  before  mute 
«-ul  *'»; .  *?,  is  :!>c  "u\\  w^-rv^vr  v.VQTea:e!?t«  rather  than  the  exceptioii, 
owit     I  ctiM^^n  t»?K*iv  ^iv^  !xvc!A'  wufpe  xarcelT  admss^ible  in  the  Liter 

* -.»  ^4v\  >i4*^\«*   d'\'i.     Ii  *fvieral  iB^tanoes  (conH  t.28.)  thii 

k^».^aA^^\  '11  ^^«  V»^v  '»ti  .i\v»i*ie*:«  1*7  \.M[^l>»n»  so  nacnral  and  obvious 
it  u«  ■■^'i*^'>  '»^*    -^*  si'ivii  (.xiio-T*  wvnsjtKjrvti  :t  a?  characteristie  of  the 
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interlarded  the  Iliad  with  pentameter  verses, 
to  whom  some  also  ascribed  the  Margites.  That 
Batrachomyomachia,  however,  is  the  work  of  an 
z  Homerid  may  be  inferred  from  the  peculiarities 
3  style,  which,  in  so  far  as  broadly  varying  from 
Homeric  standard,  have  all  an  Attic  tendency. 

is  there  any  trace  of  the  poetical  mannerism  of 
Alexandrian  89ra. 

)RESS  TO   CUMA.      EPITAPH   ON  MTDAS,      CAMINUS. 

IRESIONE,  ETC. 

I  the  life  of  Homer  vulgarly  ascribed  to  Hero-  Addrosto 

s  are  introduced  a  number  of  fugitive  compo* 

QS,  assumed  to  have  been  incidentally  composed 

he  poet  on  appropriate  occasions:  epigrams  on 

)us  subjects ;  brief  descriptions  of  objects  which 

under  his  notice  during  his  wanderings ;  com* 

its  of  the  hardship  of  his  lot ;  invocations  of  the 

;  addresses  of  gratitude  to  cities  or  persons  by 
m  he  had  been  hospitably  treated,  and  of  remon* 
ice  or  reproach  where  his  reception  had  been 
rent. 

>me  of  these  poems  date,  there  is  reason  to 
ve,  from  an  early  period  of  Greco- Asiatic  anti-^ 
jr.     Several  embody  in  a  poetical  form,  often  in 

agreeable  style,  the  current  traditions  relative 
le  poet's  age  and  country.  More  especially  de-r 
ng  of  notice  on  this  ground  is  his  address  to 
inhospitable  Cuma^,  couched  in  a  pleasing  tone 
oumful  complaint,  and  in  good  epic  phraseology, 
ral  of  these  pieces  have  been  cited  entire,  or  in 
J,  by  respectable  antient  authors ;  among  others, 
enigmatical  epigram   on   the   tomb  of  Midas  ^, 

it.  Hom.  Herod,  xiv. ;  Horn.  Op.  Misc.  ap.  Franke,  Epigp.  IV. 

iU  H.  Herod,  xi. ;  conf.  Agon  Ucs.  et  Hom. ;  Op.  Misc.  Epigr.  m. 
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festive  procession  in  front  of  the  gate,  and,  eulo- 
gising the  wealth  and  munificence  of  the  mansion 
And  its  inmates,  supplicate  a  blessing  on  it  from 
heaven,  and  a  donation  from  its  owner  to  themselves. 
The  latter  part  of  this  poem  is  mutilated.  It  appears, 
however,  like  the  Margites,  another  more  celebrated 
apocryphal  work  of  Homer,  to  have  combined  the 
iambic  with  the  hexameter  measure. 

MISCELLANEOUS  HOMERIC  POEMS  NOW  LOST. 

THE  MARGriES. 

16.  Among  the  minor  compositions  ascribed  to  the  TiicMar- 
author  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  the  most  remarkable,  ^*^ 
on  numerous  accounts,  was  the  Margites,  a  work  of 
a  purely  humorous  character,  satirising,  it  would 
seem,  in  a  very  broad  vein  of  burlesque,  the  vices 
or  frivolities  of  the  wealthier  class  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  Gneco-Asiatic  society.  These  failings  were  por- 
trayed chiefly  in  the  habits  and  adventures  of  the  hero 
of  the  piece,  a  silly  conceited  pedant  and  coxcomb,  as 
his  name,  Margites,  denotes.  The  circumstances  which 
impart  to  this  poem  a  stronger  claim  on  attention 
than  belongs  to  any  other  apocryphal  work  of  the 
Homeric  school,  and  render  its  loss  the  more  to  be 
lamented,  are,  first,  the  distinct  manner  in  which  it 
is  ascribed,  on  several  occasions,  to  Homer  himself, 
the  Homer  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  by  the  same 
Aristotle^  who  denies  that  honour  to  the  Cypria  and 
the  Little  Iliad  ;  and,  secondly,  the  mixture  of  hexa- 
meter and  iambic  measure  in  its  text.  There  can  be 
no  reasonable  question  as  to  the  literal  acceptation  of 
the  name  Homer  in  these  passages  of  Aristotle.   Apart 

*  Foetic.  V.  (Bipont ) ;  Ethic.  Nicom.  vi.  7. ;  Etbic.  Eiidcm.  v.  7. 
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7  under  the  head  of  compositions  "  ascribed  to 
r."^     Several  of  them  assign  it  a  real  author, 

person  of  Pigres^,  the  poet  of  Halicamassus 
alluded  to  as  reputed  author  of  the  Batracho- 
achia,  and  as  having  interlined  the  Iliad  and 
ey  with  pentameter  verses  alternately  with  the 
hexameters.  The  analogy,  however,  between 
lode  of  combination  and  that  followed  in  the 
tes  was  but  partial.  In  the  latter  poem,  the 
5S  were  not  subjoined  in  alternate  courses,  but 
persed  here  and  there,  as  the  occasion  or  the 
of  the  subject  might  suggest,  to  impart  epi- 
natic  point  to  the  narrative  or  dialogue.     The 

extant  verses®  comprise  but  one  iambic,  a 
tr  trimeter,  the  third  Hne  from  the  opening  of 
>em. 

it  the  opinion  of  Aristotle  here,  as  in  other 
r  cases,  was  based  on  critical  grounds,  may 

be  assumed.  Had  he  been  used  to  defer  to 
popular  tradition  in  such  cases,  he  would  un- 
edly  have  considered  such  evidence  equally  or 
lore  valid  in  respect  to  the  Cyclic  poems,  where 
I  so  unceremoniously  set  it  aside.  His  view  is 
nly  little  in  unison  with  the  general  impression 

the  modem  critic  derives  from  the  Iliad  and 
;ey,  either  of  the  art  or  the  age  of  the  original 
r.     But  caution  and  diffidence,  at  least,  are  due 

authority  of  Aristotle,  especially  where  the  loss 

work  itself  deprives  us  of  Any  near  insight  into 
ita  on  which  his  judgement  was  founded.     The 

d.  ap.  Craisf.  p.  468. ;  Vit.  Horn.  Flut.  L  v. ;  Eustatb.  Od.  x. 
[arpocr.  v.  Ma/oy ;  Heph.  ed.  Gaisf.  p.  112.,  conf.  120. 
d.  Y.  Ucypiic ;  Prod.  ap.  Bekk,  Schol.  ad  II.  p.  i. 
aU.  p.  25.  sq. 
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weight  of  the  negative  argument  derired  from  lk 
use  of  the  ianibic  measure,  as  inconsistent  with  tlie 
genius  or  practice  of  Homer's  age,  has  perhaps  been 
overrated.  The  received  tradition  of  the  recent 
origin  of  that  measure  can  hardly  be  said  to  rest 
on  historical  evidence  more  valid  than  the  internal 
evidence  which  led  Aristotle,  in  the  face  of  Ae 
iambic  element,  whether  that  element  may  have  been 
considered  by  him  as  genuine  or  spurious  \  to  ascribe 
the  poem  to  Homer.  The  existing  fragments  are 
marked,  in  other  respects,  by  a  genuine  archaic  style 
and  phraseology.  The  scene  of  action  appears  ftom 
the  tenor  of  these  remains,  and  the  incidental  alluskms 
of  antient  authors,  to  have  been  Colophon,  which  must, 
consequently,  have  then  been  a  long-settled  and  flou- 
rishing community.  This  consideration,  as  referred 
to  the  views  expressed  in  a  former  chapter  relative  to 
the  age,  life,  and  habits  of  the  genuine  Homer,  mifr 
tatcs  seriously  against  the  opinion  of  Aristotle.  Of  the 
details  of  the  action  no  information  has  been  trans- 
mitted. The  hero  is  described  in  some  of  the  extant 
linos  as  '^  neither  fit  for  the  plough,  the  spade,  nor 
any  other  useful  occupation  ;"  as  "a  pretender  to 
univx*rs*il  knowledge,  but  ignorant  of  every  thing 
worth  knowing;'*  and  as  resorting  by  preference  to 
tho  uuv^t  absurdly  far-fetched  expedients,  for  the  at- 
(<ii)uuont  of  the  easiest  and  simplest  objects.  The 
^^^^^^\^\^^  sjHvinions  of  his  experimental  ingenuity  dis- 
j\{;^\  «  jixMUUs  m^arly  akin  to  that  of  the  philosophers 


*  \\  «^wv.v\v'x  ^^rAr-Aj-J^T  ir.vr.*..  v..  ta^::.  }v  12.)  has  conjectured  that  tlic 
v'^^ni"'*^  M*  yv*-'*^  w;ii»  i-jL  iv\Ar>rwT  r-crw*  Alone :  and  that  the  iambics 
x\>*s*  ^  »iv'**.»s'Ji*9vv^  ^t  r^u:^^?^  He  WxHisd  er^n  interpret  the  passage 
\»rt  "i^v  O''*.^-*,'**  ^  S.sjrAy.f  j[  :rK>*  !:»*•»  icfcl^ip  on  Aristotle^s  port  of  any 
i^uy";.  V  ^N-K««vs*  '  *•  V?«  w\i  \s   9^c  Xti-^rw*.    Bat  thu  riow  seems  hardljr 


r 
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of  Laputa,  who  devoted  their  talents  to  the  extraction 
of  sunbeams  from  cucumbers,  and  to  the  softening  of 
marble,  as  a  substitute  for  cotton  or  down  in  the 
manufacture  of  pillows  and  pincushions.  Some  of 
iiiese  descriptions  appear  to  have  been  conceived,  to 
•aj  the  least,  in  a  very  licentious  style  of  Aristo- 
l^hanic  humour.^ 

CERCOPES. 

17.  Another  specimen  of  the  humorous  order  of  Cercopes. 
Homeric  poetry  was  the  "Cercopes,"^  so  called  after 
a  pair  of  twin  brothers,  whose  exploits  it  celebrated. 
The  name  signifies,  literally,  apes  or  baboons,  and  its 
two  proprietors  rank  among  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  burlesque  pandemonium  of  the  Greeks. 
They  appear  in  the  local  mythology  of  various  dis- 
tricts as  roguish  sprites,  haunting  the  country  tho- 
roughfares, ready  to  accost,  and,  where  opportunity 
offered,  by  flattery,  fraud,  or  force,  to  cheat  or  rob  the 
passing  traveller.  The  extant  notices  of  the  poem,  of 
which  scarcely  an  authenticated  fragment^  has  been 
preserved,  aflbrd  but  slender  criteria  for  judging  of 
the  details  of  its  action.  The  leading  adventure,  how- 
ever, or  at  least  one  of  the  most  prominent  episodes, 
was  a  rencontre  between  the  two  knavish  daemons 
and  Hercules ;  a  hero  whose  afikirs,  from  an  early 
period,  furnished  a  favourite  theme  for  the  inspi- 
rations of  the  mock-heroic  Muse.     The  story,   ac- 

*  Frag.  V.  Duntz.  ap.  Eustath.  ad  Od.  X.  552^  yrinavra  Si  fir^  avftm<ytip 
rjf  yififlf  ^^  Utivri  rtrpavfiarhOai  rd  Kcirta  iuKiji^aTo'  ^dpfieucov  ri  fitiSkv 
itffK^ativ  l^ti  9rXi)v  ttrb  dvSptiov  aidoiov  Utt  l^apfioaOiirj.  xal  ovVoi  QtpainiaQ 
X»Tpcy  InXvo^  kir\ri<riaoiv,  Conf.  Phot,  and  Suid.  in  ▼.  Mapy. ;  Tzetz.  Chil. 
IT.  867. ;  and  Wassenberg,  op.  cit.  nott  p.  12.  sqq. 

*  FrocL  ap.  Graisf.  p.  468. ;  Harpocr.  v.  KkpKw^, 

*  A  p.  Harpocr.  et  Suid.  v.  Kf  pie. 


^4  «  1 «  « 


S,v  I  ,sS.vl.  Vc^t-fi^  V.  *.iS^.  51:  :^  bT  vb^m  the  autbori ties  bare 
isN-'  »\'-  '.x^-A*.  «.'♦•,*.  -.S,'  wV.V  j.V^jv;  :.Iu5tr*A:ed.  wi;h  even  more  Uian 
*>  .*  v.v  ^  .^w  •*  -^^  cn;  *:*jLU'u\tH^    vVc"'.  MiiUvr.  Ik-r.  toL  i.  ju  457.  sq» 
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cording  to  the  more  antient  and   popular  souTceSi 
appears  to  have  been  nearly  as  follows.^ 

The  Cei*copes  had  been  warned  by  their  mother  Thia,  a  daoghter 
of  Ocean,  to  beware,  in  the  course  of  their  pranks,  of  meddling 
with  Melampjgus,  or  "  the  man  of  the  bkck  posteriori."  This  vii 
a  propert  J  by  which  Hercules  was  di3tingui:shedy  and  which  in  thosa 
days  was  considered  honourable  as  a  sign  of  manly  strength  aod 
vigour.     One  day,  fatigued  with  his  labours  and  sitting  down  to 
ropv^se  on  a  stone  by  the  wayside,  beneath  the  shade  of  a  tree  ia  t 
defile  on  the  frontiers  of  Looris  and  Boeotia  \  the  Theban  hen 
was  overtaken  by  slumber.     The  place  happened  to  be  a  haunt  of 
the  Cereopes  whom  Hercules,  suddenly  awakening,  detects  in  th: 
act  of  pluniering  his  wallet  and  arms.     Seizing  the  culprits  and 
tc:V.ering  them  by  the  heels,  he  slung  them  head  downwards,  as 
water-carriers  do  their  buckets,  one  at  each  end  of  a  pole  resting  on 
his  shoulders,  and  bore  them  off  prisoners.    This  position,  however 
irksome,  had  the  advantage  of  affording  them  a  closer  inspection 
of  the  Iv^wer  parts  of  their  captor*s  body  beneath  his  tunic,  and  an 
inUTprttation,  by  consequence,  of  the  oracle  concerning  Melon- 
rv^u<^     The  disooverv  was  readilv  turned  to  account  as  a  means 
o:'  rrwunn^r  their  release.    Bv  brood   sallies  of  humour,  and 
Vurlea^::o  compliments  to  the  hero  on  the  more  secret  beauties  of 
h:ii   jvrso'.:.   thoy  siscv^eei   in   cajoling  him   out  of  his  previous 
s:xr:*.";>>  o:  j^uryo^.?.  ct.i  in  ihrv>wing:  Lira  into  a  fit  of  la  ugh  tor,  in 
tV.o  ;v*,*.>:  vX'  w:.:oh  le  iroK>i-n  nt  a  Kidlv  allows  them  to  di  son  cage 

In  ^v^u;c  VAr.oiks  of  the  lesrend  Lvdia  was  the 
sA*:;o  v>:'  :h;>  A.^wr.ruro,  in  others  Libva.  The  su^ 
r.;;:;;os  of  the  :^v.>  hob;^>Min5,  in  addition  to  their 
fnv.v/.i;%r  Aj^}y:r.;i:;vo  of  Corvojx^s,  were  as  numerous  as 
r:-.x*  r\\::;ons  ihcv  f:v\:::o:;:i^i.  In  B.iotia  they  are 
x.;V<\l  V\  ss^v.io.  iv.is  :ho  Mischievous)  and  Eun*- 
iv;v,is  ^:V.o  rrii:i:yr  ;  by  ethers,  Sillus  (the  AVag) 
iV;iv;y.;;s  ^tho  Mou*  ::l\uik).     Elsewhere  they 
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Ibre  the  names  of  Andulas  and  Atlantes,  Passalus 
kid  Acmon ;  names  all  more  or  less  significant,  either 
tf  the  personal  qualities  of  the  owners,  or  of  the 
bdality  they  frequented.  By  some  authorities  they 
ne  described  as  chiefs  of  a  numerous  tribe  of 
Bniilar  characters.  The  Boeotian  Cercopes,  in  their 
IcKrenture  with  Hercules,  have  also  the  familiar 
!^tliet  of  CEchalians.  This  has  been  held  to  imply 
bat  their  encounter  with  that  hero  took  place  in  the 
xmrse  of  his  expedition  against  the  city  of  Qichalia, 
irhich  formed  the  subject  of  a  distinguished  poem  of 
he  Homeric  Cycle;  and  it  has  even  been  further 
xmjectured,  but  without  reason,  that  the  "  Cercopes  " 
iros  originally  but  an  episode  of  that  poem.^  There 
can,  however,  be  little  doubt  that  their  surname  of 
[Echalians  is,  like  those  above  enumerated,  a  mere  sig- 
nificant epithet,  equivalent  to  Vagabond  or  Tramper, 
tevestied  by  a  punning  etymology  from  the  title  of 
tlie  Boeotian  hero's  other  more  tragic  adventure.  The 
bble  of  the  Cercopes  was  a  favourite  subject,  not 
jnly  with  poets,  but  artists,  from  an  early  period. 
tL  group  of  Hercules  bearing  the  two  delinquent 
iieroes  on  his  shoulders,  sculptured  on  the  metope  of 
n  temple  at  Selinus,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
is  one  of  the  most  antient  extant  monuments  of  its 
class.  While  it  proves  the  antiquity  of  the  fable,  it 
slso  vouches  indirectly  for  that  of  the  poem.^ 

PHOCAiS. 

Among  the  works  attributed  to  Homer,  on  the  Pbocais. 
lole  authority  of  the  pseudo-Herodotus,  is  a  Phocais. 

'  See  Lobeckf  supra  cit. 

*  Conf.  Welck.  Ep.  Cjrcl.  p.  409.  note ;  Mliller,  Dor.  voL  i.  p.  457.  sq. ; 
for  other  works  of  art  where  the  same  adventure  is  represented. 

VOL.  n.  B  B 
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It  was  one  of  the  poems  described  by  that  biograplier 
as  composed  during  the  poet's  residence  in  the  Ionian 
city  of  Phocaea,  and  presented  to  his  host  Thestori- 
des.  In  no  other  quarter  does  allusion  occur  to  the 
existence  of  such  a  poem,  nor  does  our  single  au- 
thority throw  any  light  on  its  character  or  subject 
It  has  been  attempted  to  clear  up  this  obscurity 
by  identifying  the  Phocais  with  another  antient  poem 
of  greater  notoriety,  called  the  Minyad^,  ascribed 
in  some  quarters  to  a  Phocaean  author ;  and  on  the 
strength  of  this  new  title,  and  of  the  property 
epic  character  with  which  the  work  would  thus  be 
invested,  a  place  has  even  been  assigned  to  it  in  the 
Homeric  Cycle.  The  reasons  adduced,  however,  are 
far  from  sufficient  to  warrant  its  admission,  even 
hypothetically,  among  the  members  of  that  compib- 
tion.  The  title  of  the  Phocais,  which  affords  the 
only  gleam  of  light,  and  but  a  very  faint  one,  on  its 
subject,  must  be  presumed,  from  the  analogy  of  other 
names  similarly  formed,  such  as  llias  or  Thebais, 
to  indicate  an  action  connected  with  a  Phocian 
locality,  whether  the  colony  Phoca?a  or  the  mother 

*  Wclck.  Ep.  Cycl.  p.  248.  sqq.  The  only  osten^ble  ground  for  thb 
theory  is  the  circumstance,  that,  while  this  obscure  poem  is  entitled  Flio- 
cals,  Prodicus,  the  reputed  author  of  the  Minyas,  is  called  by  Pausaniu 
a  Phocroan.  Even  this  coincidence,  however,  virtually  disappears  by 
reference  to  the  fact,  that  the  reputed  Phociean  author  of  the  Phocaii  is 
named  by  the  only  authority  from  whom  we  Icam  its  existence,  not 
Prodicus,  but  Thcstoridcs ;  and  that  Prodicus  is  himself  elsewhere  called 
a  Samian  or  a  Perinthian.  The  Minyas,  on  the  other  hand,  is  never 
alluded  to  as  a  Homeric  or  Cyclic  poem,  in  any  of  the  frequent  i^ipeaU 
by  antient  authors  to  its  text.  That  a  poem  should  be  entitled 
Phocais  merely  because  its  author  was  a  Phocfean  is  also  repugnant  to 
analop:y.  The  cases  of  the  Cypria,  Naupactica,  and  others,  cited  a* 
parallel  by  Welcker,  are  not  in  point.  Here  the  word  iirti  is  understood, 
uilcn  expressed,  indicating,  amid  the  doubt  as  to  the  real  author,  s 
poem  of  Cyprian  or  Naupactic  origin.  Titles  formed  like  Phocais,  Di*.S 
Thebais,  Danais,  invariably  refer,  not  to  the  country  of  the  author,  boi 
to  the  subject  of  the  work. 
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country  Phocis.  Beyond  this  fact,  the  existing  data 
afford  no  room  for  speculation,  either  as  to  the  ma- 
terials or  the  style  of  the  poem,  whether  it  may  have 
been  a  humorous  piece  like  the  Cercopes,  or  a  serious 
epopee  on  some  subject  of  Phocian  histor}\  In  the 
latter  case,  however,  it  were  strange  that  so  important 
an  authority  should  have  been  passed  over  unnoticed 
by  authors  on  Phocian  antiquity  or  topography. 

The  other  petty  "  Homeric"  poems  cited  by  antient  Epicichu. 
bibliographers^;  the  Epicichlides,  Heptapectos  Aix,  *^ 
Kenoi,  Psaromachia  (Battle  of  Starlings),  Arachno- 
machia  (Battle  of  Spiders),  Geranomachia  (Battle 
of  Cranes) ;  were  also  in  great  part  of  a  ludicrous 
tendency.  Little  is  known  of  their  contents,  and  but 
few  of  them  seem  to  have  enjoyed  any  great  popu- 
larity. The  Epicichlides,  or  Song  of  the  Fieldfares, 
was  a  congratulary  ode  similar  to  the  Iresione,  ad- 
dressed to  the  youth  of  the  day,  and  dwelling  in 
compUmentary,  or  even  impassioned  terms,  on  their 
personal  graces  and  accomplishments.  The  poet  in 
return  received  a  present  of  fieldfares,  the  produce,  it 
maybe  presumed,  of  their  juvenile  skill  in  the  chase.^ 
The  titles  of  the  last  three  compositions  in  the  above 
list  bespeak  their  subjects.  The  subjects  of  the  other 
two  are  unknown,  and  their  names  have  been  trans- 
mitted in  but  a  mutilated  or  doubtful  state.  In  the 
former  of  the  two  the  iambic  measure  is  said  to 
have  been  employed,  combined  perhaps,  as  in  the 
Margites,  with  hexameters.  A  collection  of  Homeric 
Epithalamia  seems  also  to  have  been  current  in  later 
times.^ 

*  FrocL  ap.  Gaisf.  ad  Heph.  p.  468.;  Suid.  v.  "Ofinpot;  conf.  Wclck. 
Ep.  Cjc  p.  412.  sqq. 

*  Athcn.  u.  p.  65.,  xiv.  p.  639  a.  '  Suid.  loc.  cit 
VOL.  n.                                                  *  B  B  *2 
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vNO   •mici^^u^   Fvtuk — ir.  UMT 

—  I  IK   .fiUUUUBi — .HX    7firPTXALi»  OF 

avi*rrL£.     •iKsimioaAMTZA.    DBBtacvr  qm 

L.  Teii  chapter  <jf  poeciiral  lustCTy  fiiv  which  this 
nMr.riw  HilebnLteil  name  ^applies  material  presents  seyeral 
*T"^^"i  feanirps  of  anoloir^  to  that  deviated  to  the  still  more 
i:ttL-bnitaI  nnme  ot"  Honitir.  Each  title  is  to  be  con- 
^i«Iitre<i  as  denocinjr  a  two6:?Id  personality:  first,  an 
iri'IlTidaal  ptjet.  ori^iator  of  a  certain  stvle  of  com* 
p«04ition.  and  author  of  its  standard  models ;  secondly, 
the  ep-jnyme  patriarch  of  a  race  or  school  of  authors, 
by  whom  that  style  was  cultivated.  In  every  age  of 
cla^dical  criticism,  the  leading  works  of  each  poet  or 
5»ch^K>l  supplied  a  favourite  and  fertile  field  of  commen- 
tary to  the  most  distinguished  grammarians.^  In  each 
case,  among  the  numerous  poems  with  which  eithtf 

•  Sec  Gold,  in  Pncf.  Ad  Hes.  p.  xxx.  sqq.,  to  which  list  may  be  added 
Xi;fiophanet  (frg.  vii.  Karst.),  Ileraclid.  Font.  ap.  Dio^.  Laert-v.  viu 
(■lf:ofiii;ncs  ap.  Clcui.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  300  b.  ;  coof.  Iodic,  ad  Scliolt 
i'MiAford. 
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Bame  was  vulgarly  connected,  two,  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  of  Homer,  the  "  Works "  and  Theogony 
of  Hesiod,  were  respectively  held  to  possess  more 
immediate  claims  to  emanate  from  the  founder  of  the 
school.  In  each  case,  by  more  subtle  critics,  any 
such  community  of  origin  was  denied  even  to  these 
2.  two ;  while,  in  our  own  days,  the  individual  integrity 
r  even  of  the  single  poems  has  been  impugned,  and 
"=  their  text  pronounced  an  artificial  compilation  of 
'  once  unconnected  elements.^  While,  in  each  case, 
tiie  original  poet,  admitting  the  existence  of  such  a 
person,  flourished  before  the  rise  of  authentic  history, 
the  only  trustworthy  data  relative  to  his  birth, 
destinies,  or  age,  are  derived  from  the  internal  evi- 
dence, direct  or  indirect,  of  his  own  works.  In  the 
last-mentioned  particular,  however,  Hesiod  possesses 
the  advantage  over  Homer,  that  the  light  derived 
from  this  more  genuine  source,  on  the  history  of  the 
former  poet,  is  comparatively  copious  and  distinct; 
while  the  very  scanty  pittance,  if  any  there  be,  dealt 
out  in  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey,  can  only  be  elicited  by 
dint  of  divination  and  conjecture. 

According  to  the  notices  supplied  by  the  poet  him- 
self: 

The  father  of  Hesiod  was  a  citizen  of  the  ^olian  Cuma,  who,  ^y^^  auto- 
•tnitened  in  circumstances  at  home,  crossed  the  ^gasan,  and  settled  '*'fi''^P"y* 
at  Ascra,  a  village  in  a  rugged  wintry  region  of  the  Boeotian  Mount 
Helicon.'  At  an  early  age,  while  tending  his  father*s  flocks  on  his 
native  mountain,  the  youthful  bard  was  honoured  by  a  personal 
interview  with  the  Muses ^  the  patron  divinities  of  the  district, 
who  presented  him  with  a  laurel  wand  as  a  symbol  of  the  genius 
for  poetry  and  song  with  which,  at  the  same  time,  they  inspired 

^  Of  the  manuscripts  and  editions,  see  Gusford,  Prsef.  ad  Hesiod. ; 
GottL  Ptaef.  ad  Hes.  p.  xzxvi.  sqq. 
'  0pp.  et  D.  631.  sqq.  (Gaisf.)  »  Theog.  22. 
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;.::.:.  Hi?  taste  for  iL-tgc-  CLore  eleffins  pnrsait*  wis  also  combii 
Ti ::"..  ikill  in  agriculi-re.  sii  '::ii-=r  brjiicli«=3  oi  rural  eo^ooi 
Hi-  di'l  not,  however.  :i.irr::  11*  :*i:!:rr*i  ram  for  nAatical  em 
T-rlsc-     His  onlv  manrliir  eireiiTioa  wja  i  sail  acn^ss  th^  nar 

X  ^  • 

f:r-::  oi*  the  Euripu?"-  to  izz-i-i  li*  win^nl  sc-Icmirities  of  Amj 
cr.rri.?  c-i  Cljalcis.  Here  Le  wi*  :i»?  ?l>^^^s6t'al  oomp^iitor  i 
v-::.::-5:  ■.■f  riv:il  j*>.is  s---  -If  i:  :-j.ieii  ;ae  trip«>i*.  awardeil  as 
rr.rv  ::  Li?  vi:i.:-rj.  ::<  lie  HtII .Mr' in  ffjd«iesse3-  oq  the  i 
vl-r£  :lrj  f-r^i  iiiSj-lrei  liiz.  will  ii  U5%**  for  ch^ir  arts*  He 
1  ':r:'.':  lt  :-ilJei  Per=«e5k.  wlr-n  1.^  cLitk*  with  hAvin^.  in  con 
-»  .:!  -..r.rlrl:e.:'=f  /^ire?  1-t1:»£ii  t>  11*  iiic«est.  extorted  an  uo 
>:.Lr-  ii  iL-t  Li-lii:.-  cf  iltrir  oiciaoa  Lericiei*.'  Aiterwa 
■i.  .  :iz  i:r:  j.w  :ir:::zL«iir5?ia.  Pir?es  wi»  rediic<d  to  the  ho 
4. '•;.:.  :.:'  i.:-:W.z.z  t:  11?  iz'zr^l  :r:cler  for  relief,  and  to 
>f.Tr--    P;T^:-s   il-f  rr-e-itrT  t-lt:   cc    HtsL-z^s   didactic   poem, 

7  :.;:>  fa?  HiV;  :•£  :•: z  ?f  Tiiinr  Llsiself.  In  the  le<ren 

^r»'''»*  -";>'"•;"..    li.-:    Hi-zri^r.  vii    i-es!^!.*:-*!   £:»:2i  ApolI*x  throo? 

•^"•"♦^  "^  -,.   ^-.  .-..^i.-i',x.   :*;i3iTri>-r:r  *lT:-ijr3*^  Lin^iSw  and  other  b 

'fiv.-.-.i*  .■»iV  I  :.:<:*  .*:  Z  i.zi^l.  Fr;c  ;c»f  "mr-:l  of  iLLsfamiljspi 
M,  i„, ..  .-..T*  j.:.-.:i,:-  I^r-fO:*!  Tl-f  £iil»rr  cf  ile  latter  poet 
^■i.\*y.  V»i:-'  'i  :?■  Ti'Triifr  r*^:'_iL»rirr.  Tl-f  r»"^  w^re  con  ten 
-i.Ti^MTx    -  <  i!i'*  ii-."*-«i;: -i  f-s-  ;'..LSij\  uii  ziT^l  competitor 

"^-  ^        ■ .  -        -  —    ..  V    -   -    ^1^  \.^i  ^  rrfiri-r  to  the  sup* 
*   ."^  ■  .'  .  —  vi-i"  re  Ti:X.*^   iJil  I*'liit:rr  u-licL  he  in 


> . 


'^  •       '  "^  *■    "-■'-•  ■■  "**  :''t'.-  T.  "  >:_:  ;  TrTTrap-G 

"•-           '.    -^  '  -  >-^.-:.  .-•-:■-z:-.<:■.■:■H.■ 
■  -■•                                 •    --  -.   -     TV..    J  CT.-.  S-t.  Sup.  X 
.\v  .     ^^ ...  .-..■.    •  V". 

*"     ^  »    .*  ■.■--.■  V--    '•:■:     ii    •:•:   r.ii:.in:cTi.i^e  tT::hoi 
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Cfttedy  over  the  wars  and  wandering  adventures  celebrated  by 
Homer.  On  the  termination  of  the  festival,  Hesiod  journeyed  to 
Delphi,  to  consult  the  oracle  as  to  his  future  lot,  and  was  warned 
by  the  Pythoness  to  beware  of  the  Grove  of  the  Nemean  Jupiter, 
«8  the  destined  scene  of  his  death.  Supposing  this  response  to 
indicate  the  great  Argive  sanctuary  of  Nemea,  he  continued  to 
travel  at  his  ease  in  the  countries  north  of  the  Isthmus.  Arriving 
,mt  CEnoe,  in  the  Ozolian  Locris,  he  partakes  of  the  hospitality  of 
two  brothers,  by  name  Amphiphanes  and  Ganyctor,  whose  dwell- 
ing, unknown  to  him,  was  situated  within  the  limits  of  a  district 
mtcred  to  the  Nemean  god.^  His  hosts,  suspecting  him'  of  having 
oomipted  the  virtue  of  their  sister  Clymene,  who  had  in  fact  been 
seduced  by  a  fellow-lodger,  assassinate  him  secretly,  and  cast  his 
body  into  the  sea.  Borne  on  the  back  of  dolphins ^  his  remains 
were  deposited  on  the  strand  near  the  town  of  Molycria,  in  the 
territory  of  Naupactus.  Here  they  were  discovered  and  recog- 
nised by  the  citizens  when  engaged  in  a  festival  by  the  sea-side, 
and  were  interred  with  due  honours  in  the  same  Nemean  sanctuary 
where  he  met  his  fate.  The  murder  was  investigated,  and,  partly 
through  the  instinct  of  a  faithful  dog^  of  the  poet,  brought  home 
to  the  perpetrators,  who  were  put  to  death.*  The  body  of  Hesiod 
was  afterwards,  in  obedience  to  an  oracle,  removed  from  its  first 
resting-place  to  the  Boeotian  Orchomenus,  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Graces.  A  sumptuous  tomb  was  there  erected  to  his  memory, 
still  extant  in  the  days  of  Fausanias,  and  the  epitaph  on  which, 
attributed  by  some  to  Pindar,  by  others  to  Chersias,  a  Boeotian 
poety  is  dted  by  Aristotle.^ 

*  Conf.  Thucyd.  ni.  96.  Thus  Cambyses  was  warned  to  beware  ot 
Ecbatana ;  Alexander  Molossus,  of  Pandosia ;  the  emperor  Frederick  11^ 
of  Florence ;  and  Henrj  IV.,  of  Jerusalem.  The  precaution  in  each  case 
was  frustrated  by  a  like  fatal  quibble. 

*  Some  versions  of  the  story  imputed  to  him  the  real  guilt  of  the 
seduction;  hence  the  fable  which  made  Uesiod  father  of  Stesichorus 
described  this  Locrian  Clymene  as  his  mother.  Pausan.  ix.  xxxi.  5. ; 
Aristot.  ap.  Procl.  Vit  Hes.  p.  7.  Gaisf. ;  Procl.  ad  Op.  et  D.  268.  In 
other  accounts  (Plut  Conv.  Sept.  Sap.  xix.)  the  poet's  murderers  only 
suspected  Hesiod  as  privy  to  the  crime  of  his  fellow-lodger. 

^  Plut  de  Solert.  Anim.  c.  xiii.  xxxvU  The  agency  of  the  dolphin 
here  connects  itself  in  an  interesting  manner  with  the  natural  history  of 
this  maritime  region,  where  the  animal  abounds,  and  b  the  hero  of  other 
similar  adventures.    See  note  to  p.  336.  supra. 

^  Flut  op.  cit  ^  Eratosth.  in  Agon,  p.  250.  sq. 

*  Pausan.  ix.  xxxviii.  3. ;  Procl.  Vit.  Hes.  Gaisf.  p.  7. ;  Aristot.  et 
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The  portion  of  this  biography  idiidi  rests  an 
Hcsiod's  own  testimony  tends  to  illiistrate  and  con- 
firm  the  tradition  which  connects  the  age  and  Miihr 
place  of  Homer  with  the  early  JEolian  colonis  in 
Asia  Minor.  Among  other  symptoms  of  JBoliin 
predilection  in  the  Iliad,  the  preoedeDce  awarded  in 
the  Catalogue  to  the  Boeotian  territory  has  been  ex- 
plained above  as  a  tribute  of  respect  both  to  the 
ascendancy  of  that  district  among  the  ^olian  pro- 
vinces of  Hellas,  and  to  her  acknowledged  chums  as 
mother  country  of  the  ^olian  settlements  in  Asi. 
Hence,  in  the  autobiography  of  Hesiod,  his  parents^ 
described  as  citizens  of  Cuma,  the  same  colony  to 
which  Homer's  ancestors  also  belonged,  when  discon- 
tented with  their  Asiatic  abode,  recross  the  .£gcsn, 
and  select  as  their  residence  a  dreary  village  of  He- 
licon. This  preference  of  Bceotia,  and  more  particu- 
larly of  so  inhospitable  a  locality,  in  the  choice  of 
their  new  dwelling-place,  could  only  be  owing  to  its 
having  been  the  native  seat  of  their  race,  pos^bly 
their  own,  whither,  in  spite  of  its  unattractive  cha- 
raorer,  they  would,  on  failure  of  their  foreign  pro- 
sjxxnsw  K^  most  readily  disposed  to  return.  Apart, 
therefore,  frc»m  the  imputed  Idnsmanship  of  the  two 
jxxns,  the  legend  of  their  common  J£olian  origin 
a^>ume^  broad  features  of  probability.     The  dialect 

r'i;::4:v!i.  jtv  PrccL  «i  Opp.  «  T>.  Wl.:  conf,  Gmtsf.  Parcem.  Gnec 
^v  ^.v"^.  Wol.^iirl-fi-Tf  fivxa  t~*  chataon  cf  Aristotle  by  FrocIuSy  that  in 
ti^o  OK.^or  :rji,i:::."r.  ibe  ^-*e:*>  K-vae*  were  renioTed,  not  from  CEnoe,  bnt 
1;v.;v.  V;*  ."^WT.  V':n>.;.vj^'v,  Afin.  T!>e  w^^rds  of  Proclas  are,  tliat  **in 
\NV'"«H'*;*?o"^oc  x-^T  li:  if.vriiil-'x  a5*v"»r3-^i  It  Orcbomeniis  to  the  Ascnean 
^v."  ..c^N"^^  ^vr,  :>j,-  A.-^rac-tSvC  »^f  lirolr  Tv^wnbr  the  Thespians,  the  PjtboDC» 
V  \.l  .*.xVAN\;  r*^  iKa:  «a:o  :bc  h.-ai^.r  of  b«i^  the  future  receptacle  of 
\*  .•  '.Nx'*A  Tv^,;dfc;r»< ;  *  T*x>.^rc  »  s*"'  a*  to  the  spot  whence  they  were 
rvv.N'x-o."  X\vl»k.  ^Vy»  r.-:s:-  *5^  >;owv4i.  p.  1^.  The  «ime  Frodius 
V.>\vxv-\  in  >.V>  Vf*'  X.;'  x^k'  j\x-k  ^xzas  to  quv*se  Aristodc  as  hb  authoritj 
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iof  Hesiod  differs  from  that  of  Homer  but  in  a  few 
Somatic  peculiarities,  betraying  a  ruder  state  of  the 
€pic  idiom  in  his  own  less  cultivated  region,  than  in 
the  more  refined  schools  of  Asia.^  Homer's  language, 
iberefore,  may  be  characterised  as  the  -ZEolo- Asiatic, 
Hesiod's  as  the  iEolo-Boeotic,  branch  of  the  antient 
epic  dialect. 

2*  The  customary  definition  of  the  Hesiodic  poetry  charac- 
as  "  didactic,"  in  contradistinction  to  the  "  heroic "  o/the** 
Muse  of  Homer,  is  only  correct  in  so  far  as  limited  to  ^^^^ 
the  pair  of  standard  compositions  by  which  the  genius 
of  each  author  is  more  properly  represented,  the 
Works  and  Days  and  Theogony  of  the  one,  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  of  the  other.  The  distinction  cannot 
extend  to  the  great  mass  of  the  imputed  compositions 
of  the  Boeotian  poet,  which,  while  they  seem  to  have 
exceeded,  both  in  number  and  volume,  those  possessing 
stronger  claims  to  authenticity,  partook  perhaps,  on 
Ae  whole,  more  of  the  heroic  than  the  didactic  cha- 
Tacter.  Such  is  the  still  extant  Shield  of  Hercules ; 
such  was  the  poem  or  collection  of  poems  entitled 
Catalogue  of  Women,  which  seems  to  have  far  ex- 
ceeded in  bulk  both  Works  and  Days  and  Theogony 
united.  Such  were  the  Descent  of  Theseus  to  Hades, 
and  others,  now  lost.  The  characteristic  feature  of 
distinction,  therefore,  between  the  Boeotic  and  Home- 
ric schools,  in  addition  to  the  dialectical  peculiarities 
already  noticed,  is  to  be  sought,  not  so  much  in  the 
especial  devotion  of  the  former  to  any  one  class  of  sub- 
jects, as  in  the  Variety  which  it  preferred,  and  in  the 

^  Sudi  are  the  short  a  in  the  accusative  plural  in  ac  of  the  first 
dedensioii  (0pp.  et  D.  562.  661.  673.,  Theog.  60.  267.  401.  534.  653. 
804.) ;  also  (Scut.  H.  802.)  oc  for  ovc  or  cue  in  the  same  case  of  the  second 
dedension;  av  for  wv  in  the  genitive  plural  of  the  first.  (0pp.  et  D.  144., 
Theog.  41.) 
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desultory  mode  of  their  treatment.     With  Homer  and 
his  Cyclic  successors,  an  extensive  series  of  adventures 
was  followed  out  with  such  a  degree  of  epic  onitj  as 
each  poet  had  talent  to  impart  to  it.     With  Hesiod, 
on  the  other  hand,  either  a  comparatively  brief  sub- 
ject, extending  to  little  more  than  an  ordinary  episode 
of  a  regular  epopee,  was  preferred ;  or  a  number  of 
originally  distinct  though  cognate  subjects  were  com- 
bined into  one  narrative,  with  but  a  slender  thread  of 
liistorical  connexion,  and  little  or  no  bond  of  poetical 
unity.     The  Catalogue  of  Women,  for  example,  wm 
a  collection  of  mythical  histories,  of  which  the  con* 
necting  link  was  a  genealogy  of  the  females  frcm 
whom  the  principal  heroes  celebrated  were  descended. 
Its  plan  may  be  illustrated  by  the  analogy  of  Ovid's 
]\Ietamorphoses,  a  work  constructed  to  all  appearance 
after  the  Hesiodic  model ;  and  where  the  more  re- 
markable cases  of  human  transformation  supplied  tbe 
same  rivet  to  the  chain  of  events,  as  did  the  succession 
of  heroines  in  the  Catalogue.     The  Hesiodic  Melam* 
podia,  in  like  manner,  celebrated  a  series  of  prophets, 
or  prophetic  families,  concentrated  around  Mel^pus, 
the  most  illustrious  of  mortal  seers.     These  works^ 
indeed,  although  composed  of  epic  materials,  may, 
contrasted  with  the  Homeric  poems  on  the  same  class 
of  subjects,  in  so  far  rank  as  of  the  didactic  order, 
that  they  certainly  communicate  in  a  more  distinct 
and  methodical  form  than  the  Homeric  epopee  the 
records  of  early  mythical  history. 

Of  the  lost  poems  ascribed  to  Hesiod',  three,  the 
Astronomy,  the  Maxims  of  Chiron,  and  the  Treatise 
on  Omens,  may  be  defined  in  the  stricter  sense  as 
didactic.     The  only  work  which,  while  pretending  to 

»  See  the  list  below,  §  1 7. 
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a  certain  Homeric  unity  of  plan,  obtained  a  place  in 
the  list  was  the  -^gimius.  Its  claim,  however,  to 
Hesiodic  honours  was  but  slender;  Cercops  of  Mi- 
letus, reputed  a  contemporary  of  the  Boeotian  bard, 
being  also  in  some  quarters  quoted  by  preference  as 
its  author.  The  un-Hesiodic  peculiarity  above  no- 
ticed in  the  character  of  the  work  may,  probably, 
have  formed  an  argument  on  the  negative  side. 

With  this  exception,  therefore,  if  such  it  can  be 
called,  there  may,  amid  a  wide  variety  of  subject,  be 
traced  a  pervading  common  character  in  the  numerous 
Hesiodic  poems,  which,  as  in  the  parallel  case  of  Ho- 
mer,  led  them  to  be  classed  under  the  name  of  a 
nngle  author.     The  fundamental  feature  of  the  Ho- 
meric school  is  an  absorption  of  the  author  in  his 
subject.     He  is  the  secret  mover  of  the  dramatic  me- 
chanism by  which  his  heroes  are  exhibited,  himself 
remaining  invisible.     The  genius  of  "  Hesiod,"   on 
the  other  hand,  is  essentially  personal,  or  "  subjec- 
tive."    This  is  peculiarly  the  case  with  his  two  chief 
productions ;  and  the  more  it  is  so,  the  more  Hesiodic 
they  are.   In  the  Works,  not  only  is  the  author  never 
oat  of  sight,  but  it  is  the  author,  at  least  as  much  as 
the  subject,  which   imparts  interest  to  the  whole. 
Instead  of  an  inspired  being,  transported  beyond  self 
into  the  regions  of  heroism  and  glory,  a  gifted  rustic, 
impelled  by  his  private  feelings  and  necessities,  dresses 
np  his  own  affairs  and  opinions  in  that  poetical  garb 
which  the  taste  of  his  age  and  country  enjoined  as  the 
best  passport  to  notice  and  popularity.     His  sketch, 
consequently,  of  iEolo-Boeotic  life,  of  its  rural  eco- 
nomy,  habits,   and  superstitions,  is   drawn  mth  a 
vivacity  and  truth  which  render  it  the  most  valuable 
extant  picture  of  its  kind.    In  the  Theogony,  the  same 


cbaracteiistic  indLviilnaltirjr^  tiboogh  from  the  nature 
o£  tdie  subject  Iea»  promauail^  is  still  observable. 
The  nsimun&  of  the  ot^er  cooipositioiis  of  the  school 
^aniely  atfbrd  means  o£  jtaigiaag  to  what  extent  the 
author  s  peraonaCtT,  real  or  aissiimed,  may  have  been 
there  also  in  tdie  aficendsuit.  But  there  can  be  little 
(h^ubc  that  all^  ormoot  of  ttttan,  wexe  partially  marked 
hv  the  sime  feature. 

These   (SadnctiTe   properties  of  the  two   schools 
are    biterestiii^  in  an  ethic  and  historical,  as  wdl 
ik&  a  poetiiniL.  pouit  of  Tiew,  firom   the   difference 
which  they  appear  to  reflect  between  the  more  ima- 
ginatiTe  developement  of   .-Folian   character  on  the 
ea^em.  shore  of  the  .fgaean^  and  the  graver  more 
phlegmatic  tets^rament  which  it  assumed  in  the 
region  ot*  Central  Greece.     A  question  has  been  ndsed 
among  modem  commentators^  as  to  the  degree  in 
which  the  two  schools  of  art  may  have  been  origin* 
ally  connected  with^   or  dependant  on,  each  other. 
Bv  some  the  JEoIo^6<£otic  school  has  been  assumed  to 
be  a  separate  branch  of  the  primeval  epic  minstrelsy 
matured  in  its  native  seats  by  local  cultivation,  un- 
aided and  uninfluenced  by  the  higher  models  pro- 
duced in  the  Asiatic  colonies.^     To  this  view  there 
might,  in  so  &r  as  respects  the  Works  and  Days  alone, 
be  little  objection ;  but,  in  the  other  less  genial  pro* 
ductions  attributed  to  the  same  author,  the  proofs 
of  Homeric  imitation  are  so  palpable,  as  to  exclude  all 
pretension  to  any  such  separate  originality.  One  other 
curious  distinction  between  the  two  schools  must  be 
noticed,    that,  while   the   names   of  numerous  dis- 
ciples or  imitators  of  "  Homer"  have  been  preserved, 
**  Ilesiod  "  bears  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  entire 

'  Thiersch,  Ueb.  die  (red.  des  Hesiod« 
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K)dy  of  poemis  accumulated  on  his  name.  Most  of 
he  works  to  which,  besides  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey, 
he  title  of  Homer  familiarly  attached,  possessed,  as 
re  have  seen,  in  the  more  authentic  tradition,  each  a 
laim  to  some  separate  author  or  authors ;  the  Cypria 
o  Stasinus,  the  JEthiopis  to  Arctinus,  the  Little  Iliad 
o  Lesches.  But  in  no  single  instance  (with  the 
lartial  exception  of  the  doubtful  -ZEgimius)  is  any 
uch  claim  recorded  as  having  been  advanced  by 
.  «  Hesiodic  "  poem  to  independant  origin.  There  is 
ID  alternative  between  Hesiod  himself  and  a  purely 
nonymous  author.  That  all  notice  of  a  race  of 
oets  enjoying,  doubtless,  during  their  lifetime,  a 
irge  share  of  popularity  should  so  entirely  have 
lerished,  is  a  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  literature 
lot  very  easy  to  explain. 

Of  the  three  still  existing  specimens  of  Hesiodic 
ainstrelsy,  two,  the  Works  and  Days  and  the  Theo- 
;ony,  have  been  considered  in  the  popular  opinion 
f  every  age  as  the  more  immediate  and  genuine 
epresentatives  of  the  genius  of  Hesiod.  The  Shield 
f  Hercules  may  more  properly  rank  among  the 
econdary  productions  of  the  school,  and  as  indebted 
[>r  its  preservation  rather  to  the  favour  of  fortune, 
ban  to  any  acknowledged  preference  which  it  enjoyed 
mong  the  antients,  either  as  to  merit  or  general 
opularity,  over  its  fellows.  The  common  origin, 
owever,  even  of  the  two  former  standard  com- 
positions was  disputed,  and  the  local  tradition  of 
be  poet's  Heliconian  fellow- citizens  admitted  the 
Vorka  and  Days  alone  as  his  genuine  produc- 
ion.^  The  scepticism  of  the  antients,  here  as  in 
ther  similar  cases  comparatively  cautious,  has  been 

^  Fausan.  ix.  xxxi.  3. 
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greatly  extended  in  the  bolder  theories  of  modem 
comnicntators ;  and  the  existing  text  of  Hesiod,  witlun 
its  narrower  sphere  of  extent  or  interest,  has  been  sub- 
jected to  the  same  rigid  tests  of  critical  alchymy  as 
that  of  Homer.  The  first  step,  therefore,  towards  an 
impartial  estimate  of  the  poems,  either  in  their  exist- 
ing separate  integrity  or  in  their  relation  to  eadi 
other  and  to  Greek  literature  at  large,  will  be,  by  a 
process  of  analysis  somewhat  similar  to  that  adopted 
in  the  case  of  Homer,  to  test  by  internal  evidence  the 
unity  or  anomaly  of  their  structure,  and  the  general 
merits  or  defects  of  their  composition. 

THE  WORKS  AND  DATS. 

^Vorki  3.  The  Muses  and  Father  Jove  are  invoked  to  inspire  the  poet 

a  Days.**  with  the  Spirit  of  truth,  and  impart  conviction  to  the  words  of 
ndvice  or  reproof  which  he  is  about  to  address  to  his  brother 
Perses. 

The  Gi>ddess  of  Strife  is  described  as  embodying  two  distinct 
personalities',  the  one  destructive  and  pernicious,  the  promote  of 
broils  and  bloodshed,  the  other  an  incentive  to  emulation  and 
honourable  enterprise.     The  poet  exhorts  Perses  to  propitiate  and 
court  the  one  class  of  influences,  and  to  shun  or  resist  the  other; 
conilonins  his  litigious  spirit,  and  the  iniquity  of  his  late  conduct, 
in  conspiring  with  corrupt  judges'  to  defraud  a  brother  of  his 
birthright ;  and  counsels  him  for  the  future  rather  to  seek  wealth 
by  the  exercise  of  honest  industry.     He  enlarges  on  the  fatal 
necessity    to  which    the   human   race  have  been   subjected,  of 
earning  their  subsistence  by  hard  labour,  instead  of  living,  as 
formerly,    on  the  spontaneous  bounty  of  the  gods.     This  dete- 
rioration of  their  lot  is  traced  to  the  anger  of  Jupiter*  at  the 
impious  attempts  of  Prometheus  and  his  confederate  mortals  to 
render  themselves,  by  their  own  intellectual  devices,  independant 
of  the  divine  power.     Hence  the  fatal  gift  of  Pandora^  to  short- 
sighted man,  with  its  consequences,  the  spread  of  vice^  disease, 
and  sorrow,  upon  the  earth,  as  a  judgement  on  the  sin  of  its  inha- 

»  11.  «  39.  3  47,  4  81. 
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IMtnta.  The  origin  of  evil,  with  the  gradual  corruption  of  human 
panners,  is  further  illustrated  bj  the  fable  of  the  Five  Ages  of 
(he  world' ;  and  the  poet  feelingly  laments  his  own  misfortune  in 
kftYing  his  lot  cast  with  the  lowest  and  worst,  condemned  both  to 
wftness  and  experience  its  daily  increasing  depravity.  He  then 
•ddresBes  himself  in  terms  of  keen  but  friendly  remonstrance  to 
Ifae  jodges'  of  whose  iniquitous  conduct  he  had  lately  been  the 
Tictim ;  and  exhorts  both  them  and  their  confederate  Ferses  to 
quit  their  evil  ways,  and  by  following  those  of  prudence  and  equity 
to  secure  the  divine  favour,  the  only  true  source  of  prosperity  or 
bappiness  to  nations  or  to  men. 

These  general  rules  of  conduct  are  followed  up  in  a  series  of 
instructions  to  his  brother,  inculcating  the  duties  and  virtues  of 
social  life.  Agriculture^  is  commended  as  the  best  and  surest  road 
to  honest  wealth,  and  its  principles  are  explained,  together  with 
those  of  the  subsidiary  arts,  navigation^  more  especially,  as  neces- 
sary to  dispose  of  the  produce  of  the  farm.  Marriage^  is  com- 
mended, and  rules  are  given  for  the  choice  of  a  wife.  Lounging 
in  the  tavern  or  smithy^  is  deprecated,  as  an  antidote  to  all  habits 
of  industry.  The  virtues  of  charity  and  hospitality  are  especially 
enjoined,  with  numerous  other  pious  duties  and  observances  essen- 
tial to  secure  the  good-will  of  men,  or  avert  the  judgements  of 
Heaven.  The  poem  concludes  with  a  religious  calendar  of  the 
month,  and  remarks  on  its  fortunate  or  unpropitious  days,  in  their 
adaptation  to  the  duties  and  occupations  of  life.<^ 

The  materials  of  this  poem  are  certainly  of  a  some-  Unity  of 
what  heterogeneous  description.  Nor,  perhaps,  is  sition."'*^ 
their  arrangement  altogether  in  conformity  with  the 
Aristotelian  law  of  poetical  unity.  Modern  critics 
accordingly  have  discovered  in  these  anomalies,  if 
such  they  be,  an  opening  for  the  customary  specu- 
lations as  to  the  patchwork  origin  of  the  poem, 
or  its  entire  perversion,  at  least,  by  interpolation  or 
corruption,  from  its  genuine  Hesiodic  integrity  of 
form  and  matter.  Such  speculations,  whatever  little 
plausibility  they  may  possess  in  regard  to  produc- 
tions of  the  regular  epic  order,  become  comparatively 

>  108.       «  246.       5  381.       ♦  616.        «  402.       «  491.        "^  763. 
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nugatory  in  their  extension  to  a  poet  of  Heaod's  | 
homely  school  of  art ;  and  to  a  composition  such  as  the 
Works  and  Days,  where  there  was  neither  obligatkn 
nor  indncement  to  the  observance  of  any  abstract 
hiw  of  unity.^  The  design  of  the  work  here  placed 
tho  execution  completely  at  the  discretion  of  the 
autlior.  That  design  was,  simply  to  communicate  to 
his  brother,  in  emphatic  language,  and  in  the  order, 
or*  it  mijrht  be  the  disorder,  which  his  excited  feelings 
suc^^tcd*  his  opinions  or  counsels  on  a  variety  of 
nutters  of  deep  interest  to  both,  and  to  the  sodal 
oitvlo  in  which  they  moved.  But,  in  fact,  if  impar- 
t;:*r%y  ciMisidored,  the  Works  and  Days  will  not  be 
txVi;r«d  more  deficient  in  that  connexion  of  parts  which 

'^^vN-K^t.-'n.  i^M"  «.'«%u&ak(v>r  of  tlie  late  tbeoiy,  or  ntlier  theories,  oo  thif 
v.\.N\«^  ^^Qcq^-fKNi  «W  |w«  CO  N?  a  digest  of  fire  other  shorter  Works  and 
^Vx  rV  :inm  o('  cis.*^  v>f  vhich  he  prescribes;  but  emch  of  whicli, 
^vx'.Vi'nc  ***  ^  'ff^  Tf-  i^w^t*  A  cvoii(H>and  of  a  ntunber  of  more  minute  ele- 
■»>,-««. fs  -•«w:>  c«-«vK.'<9v\  Tar^^^r  taurf^^4Aiioos  of  difiercnt  periods.    Comm. 

f.'n.v  i-^^v  v  A'vT— itv  IS.  :^as  13  v-rr^uLiI  rhApsodr  of  the  Boeotian  didsctie 

•  ,Vn'.    Wf  x-xir  xi«vt  o-\    a  -5*  ra^4s(;s^  to  prtfteritr.  br  successive  inter* 

*x»:m  %Mvx    V  t  uiilc  ^•^■'** ^  cvjwxlia^  chat  of  the  existing  poem;  ami 

.1...     t.<v  K^v»«x?'**^'**tt>  n.b»  .V3i.i:v:r;il$  hml  been  again  broken  up,  and 

r..««.i>i    %vii^-»aw,    Air^ini  .:iv*  jcwr  i^:e$  of  the  Roman  empire,  into  the 

^,..:t-«4.^.  .>    ;fv  ^x^YtivtnN  ^'hwti  3v*i«  7«kft<«»  current  as  the  genuine  Works 

*....   'X^x  ••   "v*TM*Ai.     \  :*   iK' <umc  ,*ritic.  bj  a  process  of  reasoning  not 

\*,^  ,**cv*    ••  ^x^iiiitc*  iK-«iiit   il^cv»^•rs  itt  ibjtf^  cccdensed  cento  of  Gpcco- 

\* ,.»«.«    v«  •«•!»«■  v'ttjv  %   •vrv-^iit^  luiiiT^*  Bix'uluftrtn' of  matter  and  man- 

-««,.   ^,..A;.<.iv    4>  ^v»tix.*i>itv  'L    ii»  ^"t.t^tr<i  rvrceseatatiTe  (see  note  to 

«j.  «\\\  v.«|*,^.^   >•  t  »%<*iiiiii*c    ¥..'»»■>-' 3«JBvtc  <c&A?l  of  pk^wj,  bnoadlj  dis- 

^!.^k,.;v^Kvt  ••  ^.^>i'«  ^-iitiiiK-iti»  uni  iiiiitrv*^  :5?.*m  '2e  riral  Homeric  school 

..    .K     s^H.  >4<«L    >«   iw    lSP,;iviui.     t.\'0»  iie  0-£cii:hfie  ;Ies  Hes.  p.  90.  sq.. 
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-,>\«;.%i:.^,  ^x:l  ^ll«..^^«.«•^lU);  ct'itv'fniN  'XI  rV«fr«ca'-j>  rav,  aerifies  it  bj 
«.  ..«..,  ;v'  i^v*.  s«ttv'«t>  iixiiMtV;  iiuL  'ih*  imii  rvoik.'TX'^  and  a  hrge 
i .  «.^ ..  .  4ic  s  «to  «t^«  .'k  Mtc  rw-tm  w^t  iue  ?j  ':ai;  «unif  Ijcianor  Ilofnerie 
»  .1  . ..  V  <«.K>M  ,^*««ii;tv'  •i*AiUct!%firs '.ih2  '.^w  .'r!C;i.'*f  jurre«  in  iiettin|[  it 
'■  t  \  '    •»  -■    *     '.'A   M«vi   ti.iitt«.uN,  II  iic  *)n.niucM;  ■iiih.s  .*£*  .vcirasi.    Pntf. 
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bonstitutes  unity  in  a  literary  production,  less  so, 
probably,  than  most  treatises  of  a  like  nature  in  re- 
fined ages  of  literature.  The  authors  of  such  manuals 
far  the  moral  conduct  of  life  usually  address  them- 
lelves,  vaguely  and  generally,  to  the  reader  or  the 
public,  as  it  may  happen.  Here  the  instructions  are 
nnged  distinctly  around  certain  prominent  events  in 
the  life  of  the  poet.  The  Works  and  Days,  as  some- 
what inappropriately  entitled,  might  more  correctly 
be  described,  "  A  Letter  of  Remonstrance  and  Ad- 
vice "  to  a  brother ;  of  remonstrance  on  the  folly  of 
Ills  past  conduct,  of  advice  as  to  the  ^future.  Upon 
these  two  fundamental  data  every  fact,  doctrine,  and 
iQustration  of  the  poem  depends,  as  essentially  as  the 
plot  of  the  Iliad  on  the  anger  of  Achilles.^  The 
ill-treatment  of  Hesiod  by  Perses;  the  iniquity  of 
the  judges  who  had  lent  themselves  to  his  fraud; 
the  subsequent  folly,  misfortunes,  and  present  low 
condition  of  the  culprit ;  the  friendly  anxiety  of  He- 
uod  for  the  amendment  of  his  character  and  lot, 
Imd  the  means  proposed  for  that  object ;  are  heads 
erf  subject  all  so  closely  connected  in  the  general 
spirit,  if  not  in  the  actual  order,  of  the  narrative,  as 
to  exclude  all  reasonable  suspicion  of  any  one  of 
them  having  been  destined  for  any  other  place  than 
that  which  it  now  occupies.  Attention  may  be  more 
especially  directed  to  the  marked  but  easy  and  spon- 
taneous references  made  from  time  to  time,  through- 
out the  poem,  to  the  moral  relations  of  brother  and 

^  Modem  editors  of  the  Wolfitn  school  have  iodeed  done  much  to 
destroy  this  unity  and  consistency,  by  their  false  subdivisions  and  punc- 
toations  of  the  text ;  and  by  the  brackets,  parentheses,  and  hiatus,  with 
which  they  have  disfigured  it,  in  illustration  of  their  own  theories. 
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brother^,  duties  certainly  not  wont  to  be  so  pointedly 
enforced  in  ordinary  cases,  or  to  which  a  number 
of  authors  of  desultory  didactic  poems  would  have 
been  likely  to  give  prominence.  What  can  be  more 
obvious,  for  example,  than  that  by  the  mysterious 
pair  of  brothers,  Prometheus  and  Epimetheus  (Fore- 
thought and  Afterthought),  in  the  &ble  of  PandorBi 
the  poet  has  typified  himself  and  his  foolish  brother 
Perses?  Yet  among  the  passages  to  which  objec- 
tion has  been  taken  is  this  same  episode  of  Pandora, 
with  the  parallel  one  of  the  Five  Ages.*  Both  have 
been  condemned  as  superfluous,  out  of  place,  and 
inconsistent  with  each  other.  Both  must  here  be 
ranked,  as  they  were  by  the  best  native  critics  of 
old,  among  the  passages  of  the  poem  most  distuh 
guished  by  genuine  Hesiodic  originality.  It  has  been 
urged  that  the  two  episodes  contradict  each  other, 
and  could  not  consequently  have  proceeded  from  the 
same  author.  The  inherent  value,  or  rather  worth- 
lessness,  of  such  arguments  has  been  considered  else- 
where.^ With  reference  to  the  case  more  immediatelf 
in  point,  the  previous  question  arises :  how  far  the 
two  lines  of  illustration  were  ever  meant  to  agree; 
whether  variety,  and,  in  so  far,  incongruity,  may  not 
have  been  precisely  the  object  of  the  poet.  That 
such  was  his  object  is,  in  fact,  intimated  in  the  terms 
of  transition  from  one  to  the  other,  where  the  latter  of 
the  two  is  expressly  described  as  a  "  diflerent  tale,"* 
or,  it  may  rather  be  said,  a  diflferent  version  of  the 
same.  These  episodes  are,  in  fact,  like  the  work  itself, 
not  historical  but  didactic.  They  do  not  belong  to  that 

»  182.  326.  369.  705. 

^  Gottl.  prscf.  p.  xix.  alibi ;  Thiersch,  p.  30. 

»  Vol.  I.  p.  437.  sqq.  ♦  106. 
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class  of  mythical  tradition  which  professes  to  record 
hcts.  Neither  Hesiod,  nor  any  probably  but  the  very 
amplest  of  his  countrymen,  believed  in  the  actual  ex- 
istence of  such  a  man  as  Prometheus,  or  such  a  woman 
as  Pandora,  nor  in  any  actual  succession  of  ages,  in  the 
first  two  of  which  gold  and  silver  were  the  only  metals, 
and  in  the  third  of  which  men's  houses  were  built  of 
brass.  Both  fables  are  cosmogonical  allegories,  types  of 
certain  stages  or  vicissitudes  of  human  destiny,  which 
those  fables  do  not  the  less  appropriately  illustrate, 
that  they  do  not  illustrate  them  precisely  in  the  same 
manner.  Were  Nestor,  in  his  historical  comments  on 
his  youthful  days  of  chivalry,  to  introd,uce  side  by 
fflde  two  narratives  of  facts  in  plain  contradiction  to 
each  other,  the  objection  of  incongruity  might  have 
its  weight.  But  it  were  absurd  to  deny  the  common 
authorship  of  two  of  ^sop's  fables,  because  in  the  one 
the  ant  is  represented  as  the  sjonbol  of  industry,  and 
in  the  other  the  bee.  Several  of  the  other  passages 
chiefly  exposed  to  this  sort  of  objection  are  not  only 
among  those  most  characteristic  of  the  author's  style, 
but  the  most  essential  to  the  harmony  and  continuity 
of  his  narrative.^ 

4.  Among  the  few  texts  the  genuine  character  of  Passage  of 
which  is  open  to  reasonable  question,  the  most  im-  authentic 
portant  is  the  exordium,  comprising  the  first  ten  verses  ^^^^' 

1  GottliDg,  in  his  Essaj  on  the  Life  of  Hesiod  (prsef.  init.),  adduces 
648.  sqq.  of  the  **  Works  **  as  conclusive  internal  evidence  of  the  poet*s 
Aflcnean  naUvity.  But,  in  his  commentary  on  the  poem  (633.  646.), 
he  rejects  the  same  passage  and  others  contiguous,  as  interpolations 
of  aophists  who  upheld  the  pretensions  of  Ascra  against  Cuma.  This 
and  other  similar  inconsistencies  of  Gottling  have  been  noticed  and 
condemned  even  by  Hermann  (0pp.  Misc.  vol.  vi.  p.  245.  alibi),  usually 
a  very  indulgent  critic  in  the  case  of  such  zealous  coadjutors  in  his 
own  favourite  schemes  of  dissecting  and  subdividing  the  productions  of 
Greek  epic  minstrelsy. 
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of  the  poem.  These  lines  were  wanting  in  various 
well-accredited  editions,  among  others  in  that  preserved 
in  the  Heliconian  sanctuary  of  the  Muses,  and  whidi 
Pausanias  appears  to  have  considered  the  oldest  ex* 
tant  in  his  time.  The  authority  of  this  copy  was  also 
supported  by  the  tradition  of  the  district,  and  the 
judgement  of  distinguished  professional  critics.^  The 
passage  belongs  in  fact  to  that  class  of  movable  pro- 
oemia  which,  as  more  fully  illustrated  in  oar  aiialy«s 
of  the  Homeric  hymns,  it  was  usual  to  prefix  to 
popular  poems  for  the  convenience  of  public  rehearsal, 
and  which  seem,  even  when  emanating  from  a  dif 
ferent  author,  to  have  been  frequently  retained  in  the 
current  editions  as  the  production  of  the  original  poet 
It  is  certain,  however,  that,  while  these  ten  lines  are 
marked  by  the  same  characteristic  features  of  s^le 
as  the  remainder  of  the  poem,  its  exordium  would, 
without  some  such  preamble,  be  singularly  abrupt 
and  incoherent.  Another  passage,  the  genuine  cha- 
racter of  which  has  been  impugned  with  a  certain  pku' 
sibility,  and  which  is  one  of  some  little  importance  as 
bearing  on  the  personal  history  of  Hesiod,  is  that 
where  he  describes  himself  as  averse  to  maritime  en- 
terprise. The  only  occasion,  he  adds,  on  which  be 
had  ever  ventured  on  shipboard  was  when  he  crossed 
the  ferry  from  Aulis  to  Chalcis  of  Eulxea,  to  attend  a 
festival  in  the  latter  town  ^;  a  voyage  scarcely  requi^ 
ing  the  aid  of  a  vessel,  the  channel  being  nearly  diy 
at  low  water,  and  now  crossed  by  a  bridge.  This 
statement,  it  has  been  urged,  is  little  consistent  with 
the  specific  instructions  on  maritime  afiairs  deUvered 


k 


*  Pausan.  ix.  xzzi.;  conf.  Aristarch.  aliofl  14).  ProcL  ad  Hei.  ^^ 
Gaisf. 
'  648.  800. 
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by  the  poet  to  his  brother  in  previous  and  subsequent 
passages,  implying  that  he  had  paid  considerable  at- 
tention to  certain  branches  of  the  art  of  navigation. 
It  will  be  remarked,  however,  that  these  passages  relate 
in  no  degree  to  the  practical  or  mechanical  part  of  the 
nautical  profession,  of  which  Hesiod,  in  the  course 
of  the  same  instructions,  distinctly  states  himself  to 
be  ignorant.  They  refer  chiefly  to  matters  on  which 
a  landsman,  in  a  country  where  maritime  enterprise 
was  confined  to  little  more  than  coasting  voyages, 
might  be  as  well  qualified  to  offer  advice  as  a  sailor : 
such  are  the  signs  or  vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  and 
the  seasons  propitious  or  unfavourable  to  sea  voyages. 
Upon  these  points  the  poet  certainly  dwells  in  terms 
indicating  him  to  have  been  at  least  no  very  ad- 
venturous navigator.  The  passage  in  question  offers 
no  cause  of  offence  in  respect  to  dialect  or  style.* 

Stress  has  also  been  laid,  as  evidence  of  the  pre-  Suppoted 

^•/»         j.^1  ••       1  •    ±         'x         /»ii  mutilation 

sent  if  not  the  ongmal  nonmtegrity  of  the  poem,  on  of  the  text 
texts  or  opinions  of  Hesiod,  quoted  by  writers  of 
the  Roman  period,  by  Manilius  and  Pliny  for  exam- 
ple, relative  to  certain  branches  of  rural  husbandry, 
such  as  the  culture  of  the  vine  and  olive,  of  which 
no  notice  is  to  be  found  in  the  existing  Works  and 
Days.  But  in  no  instance  have  these  passages  been 
quoted  as  having  formed  part  of  that  poem;  and 
in  most  cases  they  may  be  preferably  assigned  to 

'  Plutarch  (ap.  Procl.  ad  0pp.  et  D.  648. ;  conf.  Symposiac.  v.  2.)  is 
the  onljr  antient  critic  whose  stigma  is  recorded  as  having  been  appended 
to  tbb  text.  His  scepticism  was  confined,  however,  to  the  verses  relative 
to  tbe  competition  of  poets,  652 — 657. ;  and  seems  to  have  been  directed 
less  against  the  text  itself  than  the  popular  interpretation  of  it,  as  alluding 
to  the  fabulous  contest  between  Homer  and  Hesiod.  This  interpretation 
waa,  in  fact,  supported  in  some  of  the  popular  editions  by  a  spurious 
▼crse,  where  the  name  of  Homer  was  introduced.     Procl.  ad  Q55. 
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other  lost  works  of  the  Hesiodic  school.  The  as- 
smuption  cornmoa  among  modem  commentators, 
that  the  Works  and  Days  was  the  only  poera  of 
that  school  in  which  agricultural  subjects  were  treated, 
even  incidentally,  is  altogether  groundless.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  various  others,  the  "Astro- 
nomy "  for  example,  or  the  "  Maxims  of  Chiron," 
comprehended  portions  of  such  matter.  Several,  how- 
ever, of  the  citations  of  Hesiod  by  extant  classics, 
as  an  authority  on  points  of  rural  husbandry  not 
treated  in  the  existing  poems,  may  be  better  ex- 
plained by  reference  to  the  practice  common,  espe- 
cially among  Latin  authors,  of  connecting  the  name 
of  the  ''  AscraMin  poet,''  as  the  patriarch  or  eponyme 
of  rural  lite  and  habits,  with  every  branch  of  agri- 
culture, whether  treated  or  omitted  in  his  works.^ 
jr  5.  In  passing  on  from  the  structure  to  the  style  of 
the  poem,  the  first  feature  which  demands  attention 
is  its  distinct  and  genuine  originality,  a  property 
possessed  by  the  Works  and  Days  alone  among  the 
pro<luction3  of  the  primitive  epic  muse  in  common 
>vith  the  Iliad  and  <Xlyssey,  and  supplying  in  itself 
conclusive  evidence  of  substantial  unity  of  author- 
ship. Xot  a  vestige  can  ha  discerneil  of  that  spirit 
of  Homeric  imitation  which  pervades  all  the  se- 
condary poems  of  the  early  epic  school,  including 
the  other  accredited  compositions  of  Hesiod.  The 
AVorks  and  Days,  it  is  true,  contains  expressions,  or 
even  verses,  common  to  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey-,  but  of 
such  a  nature,  or  introduced  in  such  a  manner,  as 

*  See  Appendix  K. 

•  There  are  but  three  verses  which,  in  their  integrity,  or  esfentiil  fea- 
tures, can  be  identified  with  texts  of  Homer;  93.  (cf.  Odj8s.  xix.  360.) 
and  315,  316.  (conf.  l\.  xxiv.  45.,  Odjss.  xvii.  347.)-  The  two  latter  ar? 
condemned  by  Plutarch  as  spurious.     Schol.  ad  315. 
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scarcely  to  warrant  the  assumption  of  their  being  the 
original  property  of  the  one  rather  than  the  other 
poet.  They  belong  to  the  common  stock  of  popular 
Greek  proverbs,  which  Homer  may  as  well  be  sup- 
posed to  have  borrowed  from  Thamyris  or  Demodo- 
cus,  as  Hesiod  from  Homer.  The  poetical  dialect  of 
the  Works  and  Days  is  also  essentially  the  same  as  the 
dialect  of  the  Iliad;  that,  namely,  common  to  the 
whole  national  epic  minstrelsy  in  primitive  ages, 
with  occasional  interspersion,  in  the  former  poem,  of 
idiomatic  or  rustic  forms  peculiar  to  the  genius  or 
to  the  native  district  of  Hesiod.^  In  all  other  vital 
respects,  not  only  the  subject,  but  the  sentiment, 
imagery,  expression,  and  versification  of  the  Works, 
are  as  purely  and  exclusively  Hesiodic,  as  those  of 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  are  purely  Homeric.  While 
in  Homer  every  faculty  of  the  intellect  or  ima- 
gination is  developed  in  its  broadest  and  noblest 
forms,  in  Hesiod  the  fancy  appears  subservient  to 
the  judgement,  the  imaginative  to  the  moral  faculty. 
Had  prose  composition  been  already  popular  in  his 
time,  the  Works  and  Days  would  probably  have 
been  embodied  in  that  form.  His  aim  was  rather 
pointedly  to  express  his  feelings  and  enforce  his  doc- 
trines, than  elegantly  to  arrange  and  adorn  the  terms 
in  which  they  were  embodied.  Hence  his  abrupt 
opening  of  his  subject,  by  an  apostrophe  to  the  Genius 
of  Discord,  through  whose  influence  he  had  been  led 
to  embark  on  it.  Hence  that  sudden  transition  from 
head  to  head  of  argument  which  marks  almost  every 
stage  of  the  poem,  and  where  any  want  of  elegance 
is  amply  made  up  by  the  impressive  earnestness  of 


'  See  note  to  p.  377.  supra;  conf.  Thiersch  ub.  Hes.  p.  10. 
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eaeb  rceaurnm^  sslhr  of  reproach,  advice,  or  wanuDg. 
HcQtfe  th^t  7e|)«iritkioiu  sometimes  to  a  iaulty  excess,  of 
eeirtaim  moore  fHky  phrases,  remarks,  or  sarcasms  on 
per^'QS  or  subjieccs  of  more  immediate  interest.^ 
These  :ire  ireimrta&  which,  while  the  pecnliaritj  as 
well  as  s&meness^  of  their  oocarrence  bespeaks  a  cor* 
respK>Qdiiig  ^ventricitT  of  genius  in  the  original  aa« 
thor,  are  singularly  incompatible  with  the  art  of  the 
professioiial  interpolator,  whose  efforts  would  rather 
be  directed  to  smooth  down  all  such  jarring  inequa- 
lities in  the  exterior  surfiice  of  his  compilation. 

The  sentiment  of  the  poem  is  throughout  marked 
by  the  same  homely  hearty  simplicity,  so  finely  cha* 
racteristic  df  the  personal  habits,  as  well  as  of  the 
muse,  of  the  rustic  Boeotian  minstrel ;  by  the  same  easy 
suavity  of  numbers,  the  same  earnestness  of  feeling 
and  mild  placidity  of  expression,  the  same  dry  epi« 
grammatic  terseness,  degenerating  at  times  into  the 
enigmatic  or  obscure,  where  the  subject  assumes  a 
more  sententious  turn.  In  the  more  imaginative 
attributes  of  poetry,  Hesiod,  as  judiciously  remarked 
by  antient  critics  of  high  authority,  seldom  rises 
even  to  dignity.  He  rarely  approaches  the  pathetic, 
or  aspires  to  the  sublime.-  Studied  figures  of  speech 
are  as  foreign  to  his  taste  as  to  his  powers.  No 
simile,  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  term,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Works  and  Days.  The  ordinary  vein  of 
illustration  consists  of  familiar  proverbs,  or  of  that 
simpler  kind  of  metaphor,  borrowed  from  every-day 
life,  and  so  generally  popular  with  a  primitive  audience. 

*  See  y.  300.  sqq.  where  the  term  or  root  ipy^  ^  work,**  in  its  different 
modificatioiid,  occurs  thirteen  times  in  fifteen  lines ;  conf.  tlso  nxth  ^ 
—281. 

'  Quintil.  X.  I  52. ;  conf.  Dion.  Hal.  Jud.  vett.  de  Hes. 
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Among  these  illustrative  passages,  the  dialogue  be- 
tween the  hawk  and  the  nightingale '  deserves  to  be 
more  especially  noticed,  as  the  earliest  example  of 
that  homely  mode  of  conveying  moral  instruction, 
which  became  in  later  times  a  distinct  order  of  com- 
position under  the  name  of  the  ^sopic  fable.  The 
poet  likens  his  own  lot  to  that  of  the  nightingale, 
borne  aloft  in  the  talons  of  the  hawk,  and  lament- 
ing her  sad  fate ;  while  the  overbearing  and  arbi- 
trary conduct  of  the  corrupt  judges  in  the  suit 
between  himself  and  Perses  is  figured  in  the  reply 
of  the  hawk,  who  consoles  the  unfortunate  songster 
by  reminding  her  of  the  honour  conferred  on  her  in 
being  made  the  victim  of  so  powerful  and  dignified 
an  oppressor.  To  the  same  quaint  parabolic  vein 
of  expression  belongs  a  peculiarity  of  usage  which 
constitutes  a  prominent  feature  both  of  Hesiod's  style 
and  of  his  iEolo-Boeotic  idiom,  consisting  in  a  certain 
indirect  mode  of  designating  objects,  not  by  their  actual 
names,  but  by  terms  significant  of  their  qualities  or 
influences.  Sometimes  ordinary  adjectives  or  epithets 
are  employed  in  a  substantive  form;  sometimes  com- 
pound terms  of  the  same  familiar  class  are  invented 
for  the  purpose.  Of  the  former  description  are  such 
phrases  as  "  The  Provident,"  ^  for  the  ant ;  "  The  Dry,"  » 
for  the  extremity  of  the  nail  as  distinguished  from  "  the 
green  "*  or  quick ;  "  The  Immovable,"  ^  for  tombs  or 
other  sacred  structures.  To  the  latter  class  belong 
"  The  Boneless,"  ^  for  the  centipede  or  caterpillar ; 
"  The   House-bearer,"  ^  for  the  snail ;    "  The  Five- 


*  200.  sqq.  «  Wpic,  776.  '  alov,  741.  ♦  x^^fxJ^'i  741. 

^  <}rtvf|ra,  748.;  coiif.  vapOtviK^  for  wapOevoQ,  63.  517.  697.  also  56S. 
0  ivoariocy  522.  '^  ^^oicoc,  569. 
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nT^iiKUiffi/  -  ior  liit  Liudslh  band ;  "  Wood-sleepers,"' 
iiT  vriiL  iieusTi^  ScimeniDes  a  similar  effect  id  pro- 
iiiu-^tH.  h^  }.  iv.-.rii»Lr*Lsi>:  as.  -  The  day-sleeping  man,"* 
iir  Till  Tin;-.:  wiic  resTi^  dtiring  the  daylight,  and 
^l^.»>^•:^  ii.  Tin  durk  :  xbt  '•  Three-footed  man,"*  the 
i"ii.  jiiii.  iit^cTt^pii.  TfCjuirinr  a  staff;  ^  The  sen^ant  of 
MiiK-vu  *  •■  ibi  anisa  '  j  for  the  blacksmith.  This 
iivut:  (V  cxiiTt^oT^.  irhich  aznounts  to  a  sort  of 
Horn. !-  v-i:  tir  rorvuraaijoiial  slan^.  mav  also  be  re* 
^-^Lip-iiWier.  ii.  zhi  Tirmu'iiir  Anac  di^Ject^  as  in  that  in* 
n«="4  ii:  mr»s:  oTbt^  rjiuLtries.*'  It  has,  however, 
'?^ir:!^  i%:'«ii.  Trairiai-.r^:*£  ilK'  classical  style,  never  to 
Tii;  siimi  iii^rri'-i  iiT  II.  Hit  sfcLDtr  naked  simplicity  as  by 
;hT>  lUKh  »*  :t  W  uis:  -ircirriy  cif  i>anark  that  the  only 
^\i\:.  ^uu^J.  u'ii.im.  i:  su.i  ii  c:iLXi  be  called,  where  th^ 

S3»ni;  ^w.-^ftsi-^iMC^  iiT»T»£*i:rS'  ir.  a  cloeelv  similar  form,  is 

-  •-     -  -  • 

:.!»;  ,5v-'\  n  \^:.K  ;ii:ui\''T  cc  riie  I^elphic  oracle,  abolished 
M  »4i2:h.iri7  iT*  iariiT  zimes^  The  correspondence 
:x«  vvv'i  ;.!i.  iMiC'iiiiCi  cc  Ht>5ac»3  and  that  of  the  Py« 
I-  iii:^55>  ^-  ..r>i:r»-j  :n:  "t.  :»:b£-r  <r.&sc5c  whore  familiar 
. I?  ■>&<,>*  .r  ;  ;•:  ;::.>,  vtri<s.  iri- found  common  to 
. :., !  v-!;i.-:  :;.^i :  ^Lm^zri  iLr  >uspicion  that  she 
'.:,  ivr'r.'V";*.-,  :r.i::.  ::.-:  Tu^e:  richer  than  the  {wet 
.-1  !x;-  J:.:  si.^.-t  :■*  i  virv  Kr^iii^r  moile  of  figu- 
->  .  ',   ,-.v.t^,*SN.',r.    >  :o:j*?i.:i:-iV-v  exii-nJed  to  whole 


V    N  _  _ 

\  ■      ■ 
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sentences,  indicating  in  the  same  parabolic  style,  not 
merely  single  objects,  but  complex  ideas,  by  allusions 
to  the  signs  or  concomitant  circumstances  of  facts  or 
things,  rather  than  by  descriptions  of  the  facts  or  things 
themselves.  Thus  the  husbandman  is  counselled  to 
"  sow  naked  and  reap  naked,"  ^  signifying  that  both 
operations  should  be  carried  on  in  warm  weather.  The 
superiority  of  good  neighbours  to  blood-relatives  is 
figured  by  the  maxim,  that  "  in  the  hour  of  need  the 
former  will  come  to  your  aid  unbelted,  the  latter 
belted;"^  meaning  that  the  neighbour  will  be  the 
more  alert  of  the  two,  will  not  stop  to  gird  himself. 
A  squalid  unwholesome  habit  of  body  is  indicated  by 
"a  swoln  foot  and  skinny  hand."^  The  boy  who 
breaks  the  clods  and  covers  up  the  furrows  in  seed-time 
IS  said  to  "  cause  labour  to  the  birds,"  namely,  diffi- 
culty in  getting  at  the  grain.*  Most  of  these  idioms 
of  sentiment  or  language  are  so  marked  in  themselves, 
so  peculiar  to  this  single  work,  and  so  generally 
distributed  over  its  text,  that,  had  that  work  been 
the  production  of  a  historical  epoch  of  literature, 
and,  as  such,  placed  beyond  the  arena  of  modem 
controversy,  there  are  few  probably  which  by  their 
own  internal  evidence  would  have  so  completely  ex- 
cluded, even  in  the  most  fanciful  quarter,  the  remotest 
doubt  of  their  emanating  from  a  single  author.* 


1  389.  *  343.  3  495. 

^  468.;  conf.  478.  Among  other  oharacterbtic  peculiarities  of  idiom 
(obseryable  like  the  above  in  the  Works  alone,  even  among  the  Hesiodio 
poems)  maj  be  mentioned  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  exhortation  id' 
ipitiv^  35. 360. 380. 758.;  and  of  the  epithets  utpdtoc  and  wpioc,  amounting 
almost  to  tautology,  32.  305.  615.  628.  640.  663.  693.;  390.  392.  420. 
490.  541.  695. 

'  Yet  Grottling  does  not  hesitate  to  discard  one  of  the  portions  of 
the  text  most  broadlj  marked  by  these  ^olo-Boeotio  peculiarities,  the 


r%    Yho  opiNixlos  <>rt.lu5  Works  ar^i  L»tty^  ir-*  n  junn^ 

nni«»Mi  >villi  tho  jjt'nrral  scopf-  and  ^pm"?:  ;t  *uie  3j:»tm. 

\  jMvi'rivnoo  is  irivon  to  religious  tAoie*    :v  pumiiies 

,M    rt   ^^v:n-o  or   ov<Mi  inyHtical  chara«:7:»Tr.   iHufimn-'! 

M  \]w  ov\»;in  i>r  inlluoiu'c  of  those  zh^'jCxI   i^rinidti 

x.;';;;»^v   \ i*vs.  ]\asslon8,  by  the  authors    -cs^tirjiflis 

,N   \x !:,'};  lus  ^\^'^rk  h:i«l  Wvu  suggested.     I:i  L*  in  ".iiese 

,x^xv<;c:,'>  i);rti  i]\i^  num^  attractive  features  'it  hbur* 

<  \  ,-"x;v>x\\i.      As  if  inspired  by  the  superi«:-r -ilpr^ 

*■  .'   v,vv:v.r.in    of  his  subjoct,  his  numbers  b^otae 

-,  v     7,^^;-;^    An^l  harinoiiious,   the  sentime:i:  laJ 

'N*^^;',  ■  \  v.^w  .*V.Ast*\  and  marked,  according  tj  dw 

\  •■  •,    .V    ;  V,"    ^xv,«4sion^    alternately    by  deep  m«:«I 

=^^ "    .\    '-■    •<*  o"";'v*  s^H^hing   melancholy.     ThU  i* 

'*\   ;V  o,>!^^  in  tho  opisode  of  the  Five  Ases 

•M  ^'-,;;v.va::  IVs^tiny.     Nowhere  is  this  chapter 

.^     '.  *   NX-*.:  -.rW.i^tvV*.  x\>nooivoil  in  a  more  pure  and 

^  K.V..    vN.  ^    s^i  Al\*;:vrv.     Tho  successive  stages  of 

,\^v    V  .«s  X      *   ;!v  ^-i    .vui    habits   of  our   race  are 

x^x-<\,v    .   »    '  A..  ;^  '.>.Kvvm^s|KMuHng  subdivisions  of 

X-..  ^x  .     ••;:,'!;  ot*  ;ho  !5;uno  |x>wer  of  poetical 

.X     ^^   . >.    c  \  .*•,'  lu^:iurs  Shield  of  Achilles, 

•    ^^         v>  /i'  I  '\sj<s  i!\   Hades;    while  the 

.  s\>.  x','.^.»  .»      "v.-  ."/ca,-,  ;.•  :::c  ixx't's  own  sad  fate  in 

.    \  "  ^.\     ...    ......     -.4^     ,     .T.>s.  •;■;  vi*  .»:'  W*:\!cr.   a?  the  intcrpo- 

XX-.  *  ^«i:  3iV4 — *^lii**  ^-onf.  pnef.  xix.); 
.'^.  •  '.  •:.     *«       •  -   V   vP^"*^'^'-  ^'*'-)  p«^rtioni 

^^ ^^^s*.    .  ■-^*.'   »•  •■.  ^     ^^-    v\  >     ■  >:  vh^iTivunsiio  i»t*  the 

•    •-.''• --^  .  •     v.^  •      V   ■•^i-  ;■.*  -i>  bx'vr.  ivfutcJ  and 

m 

^^       ..i..  ...  >    .     'v     r-i,:-. ■.  «.\i    .la-    .."»■!».  jjrvi  ."ivT  r*5i  ti'.oriri 

•  v  -   *..  •  .\...    ».»   ».\     ,.^.ii  N..; ..1-    "i.*   .iii.'j'io-    .**;*    .;■."   r-~  j^-"'— 
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having  his  lot  cast  in  the  latest  and  worst  condition 
of  degraded  humanity,  is  singularly  touching  and 
effective.  Equally  happy  in  its  kind  is  the  briefer 
more  condensed  narrative  of  the  same  pernicious 
change  in  the  once  happy  lot  of  mankind  by  the 
opening  of  the  Box  of  Pandora.  The  description  of 
the  Demons  of  Disease,  when  released  from  their  pri- 
BOD,  stalking  to  and  fro  in  gloomy  silence  among  the 
haunts  of  men,  and  that  of  the  good  Spirits  hovering 
around  the  earth  and  taking  account  of  the  righteous 
or  evil  ways  of  its  inhabitants,  are  among  the  images 
offering  the  nearest  approach  to  the  sublime  to  be 
found  in  the  poem. 

Hesiod's  pictures  of  nature  are  among  his  most  Descnp 
effective  passages.  That  of  winter^  is  the  most  *'**"** 
graphic  and,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  elaborate 
specimen  of  descriptive  eloquence  in  which  he  has 
indulged.  It  offers  an  apt  commentary  on  his  own  most 
uncourteous  stigma  on  the  climate  of  his  native  lo- 
cality^, evincing  both  how  sensitive  he  was  to  inclement 
weather,  and  how  lively  the  experience  with  which 
his  mountain  residence  supplied  him.  With  this 
exception,  his  descriptions  are  rather  spirited  sketches 
than  highly  coloured  drawings.  Such  are,  for  ex. 
ample,  the  few  rapid  touches  with  which  he  brings 
home  to  the  apprehension  of  those  who  I  ve  ex- 
perienced them,  the  discomforts  and  the  enjoyments 
of  the  midsummer  heat  on  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean.^ 

The  rules  of  life  and  conduct  interspersed  through-  Momi  < 
out  the  poem,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  rustic  pro-  ^"^^ 
verbs  or  parables^,   are  distinguished  by  terseness 

>  501.  sqq.  *  639  '  580.  sqq. 

^  40.  sq.  238.  291.  sq.  309.  359.  sqq.  684.  717.  sqq.  761. 
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and  point,  often  by  a  paritr  of  seuiiiieDt  and  a 
knowledge  of  human  nature  as  cn£table  to  the 
head  as  to  the  heart  of  the  amliQr.  Manj  hsn 
been  adopted  as  texts  for  special  eommemarv 
the  most  distinguished  phiknopbeR  of  later  ages.^ 
Some  embody,  almost  word  far  wofd,  fimdamentd 
dogmas  of  the  ChristiaD  moral  oode.  ^  The  roid 
to  Vice."  we  are  told  in  one  place,  ^  may  eanly  be 
travelled  by  crowds;  for  it  is  snootfa.  and  her 
dwelling  is  nigh.  Bat  the  path  of  Tirtne  is  long, 
and  steep,  and  ragged.^  '  With  this  more  jodicious 
element  of  He^odic  ethics  are  intemungied  variof» 
superstitious  maxims^,  such  as  appear  trifling  or 
even  ludicroos  to  the  modem  reader.  To  several, 
however,  even  of  these,  a  nKnre  serious  importance 
must  have  attached  in  the  primitive  schools  of  phi- 
losophy,  as  appears  from  their  having  been  embodied 
among  the  esoteric  doctrines  of  the  Pythagorean  sect* 
Hesiod's  religions  views,  however,  in  the  higher  sense, 
are,  as  referred  to  the  Pagan  standard,  of  a  singularly 
pure  and  practical  tendency.  The  gods  are  repre- 
sented, not  as  arbitrary  despots,  themselves  the  slaves 
of  personal  caprice  and  passion,  or  of  a  blind  neces- 
sity :  but  as  wise  and  just  rulers  and  arbiters  of  the 
affairs  of  men.  The  doctrine  of  an  all-seeing  Provi- 
dence, whose  scrutiny  and  retributive  justice  no 
human  crime  can  escape,  is  throughout  as  distinctly 
and  solemnly,  as  often  beautifully,  inculcated.^ 

I  See  Gaisf.  and  Gottl.  id  locc 

*  285.  9qq.  This  text  has  been  quoted  and  commented  by  Plato,  Bq). 
p.  364  C.IK,  Legg.  p.  718  k.  ;  also  bj  Xenophon,  Lucian,  Plutarch,  £a- 
stathius,  and  others  ap.  Gaisf.  ad  loc 

5  727.  8qq.  763.  sqq. 

*  See  Gtittl.  ad  tt.  725.  740.  746. 

s  105.  265.  247.  sqq.  704.  236.  sqq.  331. 
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Hesiod's  system  of  rural  economy,  like  Homer's  art  Rural 
>f  war,  belongs  to  the  historical  rather  than  the  literary  ^^^^^^' 
hOtiquities  of  Greece.  A  few  remarks,  therefore,  will 
lere  sufElce  on  one  or  two  points  more  immediately 
Uustrative  of  the  age  or  habits  of  the  author.  The 
Dstructions  relative  to  his  favourite  art  of  agriculture 
ire  few  and  simple,  and  so  blended  with  others 
>earing  on  moral  duties,  as  nowhere  to  assume  the 
brm  of  a  methodical  system.  Nor,  as  already  re- 
narked,  was  his  work  ever  intended  as  a  regular 
5eoigic,  or  treatise  on  rural  husbandry.  Its  object 
^as  to  reform  the  character  and  condition  in  life 
>f  a  disreputable  brother,  by  impressing  on  him  the 
^alue  of  the  virtues  and  pursuits  of  the  respectable 
dtizen.  Among  these  the  poet  dwells  first  on  in- 
lustry,  as  indispensable  to  all  the  others ;  secondly, 
>n  agriculture,  as  the  kind  of  industry  best  adapted 
X)  his  brother's  circumstances ;  thirdly,  on  those 
elementary  branches  of  the  art  more  immediately 
>pen  to  a  needy  man.  Hence  may  be  explained  the 
ibsence  of  any  notice  of  olive-husbandry,  proverbially 
liie  most  expensive  and  precarious  of  all.  That  it 
wras  so  considered  by  the  poet  himself,  or  his  dis- 
i^iples,  is  evinced  by  a  passage  cited  by  Pliny  from  . 
3ne  of  the  lost  poems  which  passed  current  under 
Hesiod's  name.^  The  anomaly  also,  that,  in  a  trea- 
tise on  agriculture,  no  allusion  should  be  made  to 
manure,  with  various  other  similar  omissions,  likewise 
disappears  upon  a  more  accurate  estimate  of  the  real 
scope  of  the  poem. 

7.  The  inquiry  into  the  age  of  Hesiod,  as  represented  Age  of  th« 
by  the  author  of  the  Works,  is  identified  with  the  *" 

'  Marckflcheff.  Hesiod.  frg.  198. 


4  k  H  <  HESIOD.  Book  IL 

iuk^i.iiii:  ill  xhv  comparatiTe  antiquity  of  Hesiod  and 
1  !.un:i!  AiiX  liTijJysis  of  the  trite  varieties  of  opiniwi 
4U;r:\*iii  uiu.iiu:  ^}}i'  antients  on  this  question  maybe 
4:!N.i;'iist'ii  \^'ji.h.  jis  all  confessedly  devoid  of  historical 
iuisiN.  u.:k\  T^tsunir  on  conjectural  data  which  the 
1,^.^,^:V:.  s^'iKiljiTinuv  claini  an  equal  privilege  of  appre- 
.'jii.iii:  i^»:  iiiuijushV  The  whole  brunt  of  the  inquiry 
.'r^  ::•:*>  .:.  Un  iviT^'TOal  e>"idence  of  the  poems  as  to 
-i:»=  Nio.;;  .1:  niaamcTs.  arts,  ai^d  political  government 
":i.::..-ii*:  :,  i^K^r  T^^spfciive  authors.  The  balance  of 
j.?y ..;->:'-  ^  Jv  ^jviai  iho  whole,  on  the  side  of  Homer, 
*->  :.4^  j^M,  >.»5r;  ilii-  award  of  the  critical  public 
X..-'.i:k  S.  U-.  v:r.  va""  ilje  evidence  on  which  that  award 
^o.v.*:*:^-;^  -->  i-ss^t T.i^iiJlv  fallaoious*  bein^  derived  from 
\v.\  ..-ji:\:jc>  .\f  v.^aiu  r  and  style,  resulting  from  a 
.._\;!>w.:;\  .V;  !>:  ^.n:;:>  of  The  two  poeta  rather  than 
.:  ::.:  -:vr.'.xl>  ii  v-iiich  ihev  flourished. 

Tir  ier*  .sf  Hcs:.>i  is  iSeiintxl,  on  his  own  authority, 
A>  X'  l-rvj-N*  A  J-*;  i>5rrai:S.>£:  subsequent  to  the  foundation 
. :  ::r  .  V .  lv>v.  v\,.vj;i.  tl.;:c\i  :^i  the  received  chronolojrv 
a.  .vv.:  I  .V*.  ':^  v\  i  hv  i^  v^f  Homer  is,  in  the  legend, 
>i._-lji.T--v  r\>:r^v:i\L  i:u:  thiTv  mav  be  no  absolute 
vVli^:*::/!:  :.*  v':irr\'  ::  t^nh-.r  l>aok:  although,  on 
^:rv  ui:/i>  Alrv->i,lY  >::i:t\u  ::  hi»^  Kvn  allowed  to  range 


^.vi:;tv:v;ri4l*.Y  v^ver  a  luc^re  rvnune  perioil  of  antiquity. 
S:rvsc>  has  b^yii  kiii  :is  arsrument  of  Hesiod's 
iu!i:orLi\\  on  his  use  of  the  tonus  Hellas  and  Panhel- 
kiie  -\  in  iheir  later  familiar  applicaiion  to  the  whole 
Orv;ek  land  ^i\d  nation.     A  mon?  subtle  arsrument  of 


-  Clint.  Fast.  Hell.  vol.  i.  p.  JJ9.:  Thiersch.  Ueb.  Uesiod,  p.  9-  fq^-i 
Gi>ttl.  pntt*.  p.  XV  :i.  sq. 

-  t>01.  o'2*y.  Even  in  the  probably  interpolated  pa5!«a^  %>i  the  Iliiii 
(iL  0:50. )•  ibe  phra&e  na»t.V\7i  ar  cut '  l\»ii.>fv  Implies  a  distinetioa  bticviMii 
the  Hellenes  proper,  of  Thessaly,  and  the  nmainder  of  the  race. 
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lis  kind,  though  not  without  its  value,  has  been 
funded  ^  on  the  substitution  of  Nomos  by  Hesiod, 
>r  the  Themis  of  Homer,  as  the  familiar  term  for 
,w  or  justice.^  Reasonable  weight  also  attaches  to 
[esiod's  habitual  employment  of  the  term  Basileus 
I  its  later  republican  sense  of  civil  magistrate, 
kther  than  in  that  of  chief,  or  king.^  Herein  may 
irly  be  surmised  a  substitution,  partial  or  complete, 
'  constitutional  for  monarchal  forms  of  govern- 
ent.  The  use  of  fixed  names  for  the  months  of  the 
jar,  with  the  nice  tripartite  or  quadripartite  subdi- 
sions  of  their  days,  seems  also  to  imply  an  advance 
this  elementary  branch  of  science.^  But  although 
le  astronomical  notices,  as  naturally  suggested  by 
s  subject,  are  more  numerous  in  Hesiod,  there  is  no 
ace  in  his  poem  of  any  substantial  advance  either  in 
e  theory  or  practice  of  the  science  itself.  The  subtle 
tempts  to  extract  specific  dates  from  the  Boeotian 

^  Thiersch,  p.  13. 

'  Works,  274.  386.    If  verses  374.  aqq.  can  be  considered  as  alluding 

the  law  of  succession  established  in  Thebes  bj  Philolaus  in  728  n.  c. 

cSttL  ad  L),  the  result  must  be  fatal  to  Hesiod^s  hitherto  recognised 

iins  to  high  antiquity. 

'  See  Appendix  F.     Far  less  to  the  purpose  is  K.  O.  MuUer^s  at- 

ipt    (Hist,  of  Greek  Lit.    vol.  i.  p.  77.)  to  derive  from  Hesiod*s 

^ma  on  the  conduct  of  those  functionaries,  or  from  his  quarrel  with 

brother,  proof  of  an  unsettled  and  anarchical  state  of  society  in 
iotia  in  the  poet's  time,  or  of  the  ^*  lasting  state  of  confusion  and 
ifis,  sometimes  extending  into  the  bosom  of  private  families,"  which 

imagination  of  MUller  has  contrasted  with  the  flourishing  con- 
ton  of  afikirs  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  iBgfean.  A  family  quarrel 
«t  a  right  of  heritage  were  in  anj  case  but  slender  ground  for  so 
sepiiig  a  conclusion.  The  distressed  condition  however  of  the  poet's 
a  parents  in  Cuma,  as  described  by  himself,  and  their  migration, 
order  to  better  their  lot,  to  a  rugged  inhospitable  village  of  the 
lotian  mountains,  is  in  itself  a  conclusive  and  obvious  antidote  to  any 
smal  evidence  derivable  from  the  same  poem  in  favour  of  Muller's 
ory. 

Gditl.  ad  763.  502. 

»L.  n.  D  D  4 


4  -  -  ZiS-IC.  Boc*  a 


;^i  rjiTr-j  : — fTTji'-.^  ZLirLkii.   siii'-rn   t:-  iLi  Same 

T*:.S>..'T.*  LZiL  t-ZJZHzT  "  ^?  i^  "llrrLT   iJzSZ'iil.  UiZLTi;.  iliQ  COD" 

^.^.....- —  -.  ._ —  .',^._  ..  ._'.  ^M»   i>  — s^.- 1*--..  ii*,cr-iiif  01 
.-.;  ■:.:?^  >:  ::j  >:•: — 7  ir:-.-:-:--  _i.  Lit  '.•ivsinT.     Hence  it 

;    ■>:.:'::  r^-Li-jvi:  .:  i:  r   li^iz.  l  Lz.iZiirzz^  wiis  first 

■^^  '    •";>  -:-T'-i::r:  il^,i  T^t  T:cL^=r   ::  :ht  two. 

•■    -    ^    '  :  ■  .:   -:.-.:;   :>>^-j:*i  :c  Tlr -:::.n  of  the 

.'••'.:;>;.    -    ::  i:.r  >:-.rI:   ::   ::s  human 

■  ^     .^     •      :    :.:>      :"5  .r  Ji  :i'iir  :-::.:r:i5i  to  the 

'V     •    ■  ^'      -  -; :    :•>:_  :^.:.T  :lfv  sL:ulJ  ap- 

■«        ■  -   :  *•     -  ■     ^   .*:>:••  :^  1.11  rif  rxi:-!!?  of  a 

•     ^      ■    .  .       *       ^-       -:.:.!".  ^~i,  d^i:,  cLr.i  uie  as 

■    •    >   >.  '  .:    i:'i.::..  i^  :l  11:V,  to  the 

'     ■   ■  "s  v~  — ...     -s:.:-      Tir  Ixrrine  of 

.  .,        ^-^  V    -^:  -.     '.-  IzzJlr  avveloped  I' 

-      ■  \.  -       \   ::.  i.r.    t  r.-rrleiv  have 

-     •  • 

^     '     *  :■    :  r    .»:  riii     u'c-rks.  who 

*  mm 
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appropriately  avails  himself  of  the  shadowy  disguise 
in  which  popular  superstition  enveloped  the  glories 
of  his  ancestors,  to  impart  heroic  interest  and  awe  to 
the  mythology  of  his  didactic  poem. 

Nor  can  any  great  weight  be  attached  to  the  traces 
of  a  more  advanced  state  of  commerce  and  trade 
which  some  allege  to  be  perceptible  in  Hesiod.  The 
subject  of  the  Works  and  Days  obviously  supplied 
more  frequent  and  favourable  opportunity  for  such  al- 
lusions than  that  of  either  Iliad  or  Odyssey.  Yet  pas- 
sages might,  perhaps,  be  cited  from  the  latter  poems, 
tending  even  here  to  counterbalance  any  argument 
that  could  fairly  be  urged  on  the  other  side.  Homer's 
mention  of  manure,  for  example,  to  which  Hesiod,  in 
a  poem  offering  so  much  more  favourable  opening 
for  such  notices,  has  never  alluded,  would,  if  such 
reasoning  were  of  any  weight  at  all,  tell  heavily  in 
the  opposite  scale.  ^ 

THE  THEOGONY. 

8.  After  a  long  prooemium,  or  succession  of  prooe-  Theogony. 
mia,  addressed  to  the  Muses,  and  propitiating  their 
£arVOur  with  that  of  the  other  deities  in  aid  of  his 
undertaking,  the  poet  enters  on  the  immediate  subject 
of  his  work, 

I.  In  the  beginniDg  was  Chaos' ;  next  appeared  Terra,  Tartarus, 
ud  Eros. 

Chaos  generates  Erebus  and  Night ;  of  Night  spring  ^ther 
ud  Daj.  Terra  produces  Uranus  and  Pontus,  the  former  of 
whom  she  espouses. 

>  See  Appendix  L. 

*  116.  In  this  epitome  the  list  of  names  has  been  limited  to  those  of 
tlie  more  distinguished  members  of  the  divine  family,  or  to  such  as  were 
ikiore  or  less  essential  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  spirit  and  continuity 
of  the  Hesiodic  system. 
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n.  From  Terra  and  Uranus^  are  born  CX^ean,  Hyperion,  lipe- 
tw% :  Thia.  Rhea,  Themis,  Cronos ;  the  Cjclopes,  Briareos,  and  the 
ref^  of  the  Titans,  male  and  female. 

Vranns,  dreading  encroachments  bj  his  children  on  his  supreme 
pc>wcT,  confines  them  in  the  bodj  of  their  mother  Terra,  who^  op- 
pressed bv  tlie  bnrthen,  conspires  with  them  against  the  aathoritj 
of  their  father.  Cronus,  from  the  recesses  of  her  bodj,  assaults 
and  cmascolates  Uranns*  as  he  approaches  to  embrace  her,  and 
casis  the  mutilated  parts  into  the  sea.  The  foam  which  thej 
create,  whc^  tossed  in  the  waves,  generates  Venus'  ;  the  bkwd- 
drops  from  the  wound  the  Erinnyes  and  Giants.^ 

Xi^ht^  prodnoes  the  Fates,  Death,  Sleep,  Dreams,  Strife.  Strife 
^rcncrates  a  race  of  kindred  evils  and  vices. 

Froan  Fiinrns''  springs  Xereus,  who  begets  of  Terra  the  marine 
deities  T)iaumas»  Pliorcys.  and  Ceto.  From  Nereus  and  the  Oceanid 
Dwis  are  bom  the  fifty  Xerrids  or  sea-njmphs. 

Electra,  danghter  of  Ocean,  bears  to  Thaamas,  Iris  and  the 
Harpies.* 

Ph.-ceys  bc^ts  of  Ceto.  Envo  and  the  Gorgons.  From  the  bodj 
of  th(  ^-vr^on  Mcdnsa.  when  slain  bj  Perseas,  spring  Chrjsaor 
ai»d  IV«ra$o5w  Frcan  Chrr5»or  and  Calliroe,  daughter  of  Ocean, 
anr   Ktm  t^ie  paxit  Gerroness  slain  bj  Herenles^  and  the  dragon 

FJ^^>.i.^^dl  arii  Tvpljiria*  prc>create  Orthas  and  Cerberus,  the 
l?x\i-:i  j;r*i  :bc  0.l2Mr-rfc-  From  Orthus  and  the  Chimsra  issue 
t>ff  >c^.;t«x  ani  Ncr>ci3  licck 

Fr^vtt  i\y*a  az>d  tis  sister   Tethrs*  spring  the  rivers  and 

T^.ia  Sf*r<  t,"^  HTT>frkc  the  Sun  '•*.  the  Moon,  and  Aurora. 

T^  r:r&n  Or:;:s  hfcfts  o-f  his  sister  Eurybia,  Astneus,  Pallas, 
arsi  IVr^s^TiS^  Frocr  Astrjpus  and  Auiv^ra  issue  Zephjrus,  Boreas 
a?s)  N«>(as :  fTv>aB  t^  j^aac  ^:hef  and  EIrigenia,  Hesperus  and  tlie 

V>\><tt  IVlis  acd  Sivx  ^*  i5s^;>e  Zelu&  Nice,  Kratos,  and  Bie,  who 
Mklth  tisvir  ttK^^h-er  iT<t  le^^jii:  the  gods  declared  for  the  cau^e  of 
*)jyi:v*r  ia  b.?s  cvct^s  whh  Crv^cus  and  the  Titans.  In  reward 
vJt*  iS.U  m:tv:v.v  Scvi  is  v^ain^  the  solemn  oath  of  the  gods,  and 
her  v.»4w  ai\'  hv^NHtrvd  with  prevNNience   in  the  household  and 

»  1.^  «  17S.  '  1^1.  *  1*^  i  211.  «  2SS. 

*  i^.  *  ;JiH!L  =«  557.  "  371.  "  361 
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mttendance  on  the  person  of  Jove.  The  Titans  Coeus  and  Phoebe 
procreate  Latona  and  Asteria.  Perses  and  Asteria  give  birth  to 
Hecate,  whose  varied  attributes  are  described. 

III.  Rhea'  bears  to  Cronus  Vesta,  Ceres,  Juno,  Pluto,  and 
Neptune,  whom  their  father  successively  swallows  up,  warned  by 
m  prophecy  of  his  own  parents  Uranus  and  Terra,  that  he  should 
be  dethroned  by  one  of  his  children.  Rhea,  at  the  birth  of  Jove, 
bj  the  advice  .and  connivance  of  her  father  and  mother,  presents 
Cronus  with  a  stone  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes,  which  he  dc- 
Toors  in  place  of  the  infant.  Jove  is  nourished  secretly  in  Crete. 
The  atone  acts  as  a  vomit  upon  Cronus,  who  throws  up  his  other 
children.* 

Jove  liberates  his  uncles  the  Titans,  enchained  by  Uranus,  who 
provide  him  with  thunder  and  lightning,  the  arms  by  which  he 
secures  his  dominion  over  gods  nnd  mcn.^ 

lapetus  espouses  the  Occanid  Clymene,  who  hears  him  Atlas, 
Menoetius,  Prometheus,  and  f^pimetheus.  Menoetius  is  banished 
by  Jupiter  to  Erebus  for  impiety.  Atlas  is  charged  with  the 
support  of  the  heavens. 

Prometheus,  guilty  of  scoffing  at  Jove's  divine  rite  of  sacrifice^, 
of  robbing  heaven  of  its  fire,  and  of  imparting  the  use  of  that 
element  to  mankind,  is  chained  to  a  rock,  and  tortured  by  a  vulture, 
in  Mount  Caucasus.  To  punish  the  impiety  of  his  accomplice 
mortals  Jupiter  sends  upon  earth  the  fatal  gift  of  Pandora  ^,  mother 
of  the  race  of  women,  who  is  received  and  harboured  by  Epi- 
metheus,  the  youngest  of  the  four  ill- starred  Inpetidse. 

Jove  releases  Briareus,  Cottus,  and  Gyges^  from  the  durance 
to  which  they  had  been  condemned  by  their  father  Uranus.  With 
their  aid,  after  a  desperate  conflict,  he  conquers  his  father  Cronus 
and  the  rest  of  the  Titans,  whom  he  banishes  to  the  infernal  re- 
gions.^ His  own  three  allies  are  rewarded  with  dwellings  on  the 
neighbouring  shore  of  Ocean,  where  they  guard  the  gates  of  tlie 
Titanian  prison. 

Tartarus  and  Terra  beget  the  monster  Typhiieus,  from  wliom® 
spring  the  noxious  winds  and  vapours,  and  whom  Jupiter  destroys 
with  his  thunderbolts. 

1  453.  *  495.  »  501.  sqq. 

*  521.  sqq.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  legend  of  Jove's  want 
of  skill  in  discriminating  the  savouriest  part  of  the  ox  embodies  a  primi- 
tive pasquinade  on  the  absurdity  of  the  favourite  diet  of  the  gods  being 
supposed  the  same  as  that  of  their  human  subjects  on  earth. 

*  570.  «  617.  '^  717.  *  821. 
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IV.  Japiter  u  <!k(»ea  Ek  of  QeftTcn  *  faj  his  brothers  tod 
ccmraiies  in  arm^  H«±  drst  e9pc«»»  Mecii^  whom,  when  pregnint 
with  Pilla.'f.  be  «waIIow9  op.  sppraed  bj  Urmnus  mod  Tern, 
tlir:.i2;^h.  the  jam**  prophetic  wftmioc  formefiT  Toochsafed  by  then 
ti>  hi«  •jvrn  tkch^tr,  that  the  mfant,  if  aUowed  to  come  to  the  birth. 
wijiiiti  prij^e  uu^m  p«}vi*rinxl  than  himself.  From  Themis,  his 
j«>f!iMi>i  wit\*  ^,  Jove  pro«:rea£e»  thie  Hoars»  Dice,  Irene,  and  Euno- 
miA :  trrt jm  ch«*  C^reanLd  Earrnome  the  three  Graces  ;  from  Cerei, 
ProA»rpin«,  vho  espt^ii^es  Flizto;  firoa  the  Titaness  Mnemosjme^ 
the  M<2;«es :  trooi  Latoaa.  ApoQo  and  Artemis ;  £nom  Jano,  Hebe 
)far§  and  UithTa.  From  his  own  bead  be  prodaoes  Pallas.  Juno 
in  her  trim  spjataneooilT  ziTes  birth  to  Volcan. 

3Iari  and  Vent»  genenUe  Terror,  Ptoic,  and  Harmonia,  who 
espoases  Cadinas^ 

Japiter  begets  Mercarr  of  llaja,  Baoehos  of  Semele,  Hercules 
of  Alcmena. 

Vulfran  espoascss  the  Grace  AgUia;  Baoehos,  Ariadne;  Her- 
cales.»  Hebe.  From  the  Oceanid  Perseis  and  the  Sun  are  bom 
JFjties  and  Circe.     The  Ooeanid  Idria  bears  Medea  to  .£ete& 

m 

The  od^^pring  of  godde^cses  bj  mortals'  are :  PI  at  us  by  lasius  of 
Ceres :  Ino  and  Semele  bj  Cadmus  of  Harmonia ;  Memnon  and 
Emathi«m  of  Aurora  hj  Tithonus ;  Phaeton  of  the  same  goddess 
bj  Cephalus ;  Medeiis  of  Medea  hr  Jason  ;  Phocus  of  the  Nereid 
P«aroathe  bv  .Tlficus.  Thetis  bears  Achilles  to  Peleus ;  Venus, 
-1-In»a?  to  Anchises ;  from  Circe  are  bom  Agnus,  Latinos,  and 
Tol«;ir«inu5  t^  Ulysses :  from  Calypso.  Nausitboiis  and  Nausinous 
to  the  same  hero. 

\K  The  Theogony,  though  devoted  to  a  liighcr 
order  of  subject,  and  aspiring  to  a  more  dignified 
style,  is  a  poem  of  greatly  inferior  merit  to  the  AVorks 
and  I)avs.  To  the  irenuine  ori^nality  of  the  latter 
]>oem  it  C4in  advance  no  pretension.  As  the  earliest 
complete  standard  of  the  Greek  system  of  cosmogony, 
it  is,  no  doubt,  a  valuable  relic.  Kut  the  elements  of  that 
system,  amid  the  variety  which  popular  tradition  placed 
at  the  authors  disposal,  are  selected  with  little  judge- 
m(*nt,  and  arranged  with  as  little  taste  or  propriety. 
Tliose  charges  of  inconsistency,  of  alternate  diffuseness 

»  883.  *  901.  '  965.  sqq. 
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and  abruptness,  dryness  and  tautology,  which  have  been 
so  lavishly  heaped  upon  both  poems  by  modern  com- 
mentators, if  unmerited  or  exaggerated  in  the  case  of 
the  Works,  are  amply  justified  in  that  of  the  Theogony. 
How  far  these  defects  are  to  be  laid  at  the  door  of 
the  original  author,  how  far  they  may  have  been  en- 
grafted on  the  genuine  text  in  its  progress  to  posterity, 
is  a  question  which,  while  affording  a  fairer  field  for 
conjectuml  criticism  than  in  some  other  similar  cases, 
must  yet,  in  the  absence  of  historical  data,  remain 
essentially  barren  of  practical  results.  The  more 
critical  view  however,  even  in  the  present  case,  ap- 
pears to  be  the  reverse  of  that  generally  popular  in 
the  modern  schools.  It  is  certainly  more  probable  in 
itself,  that  such  anomalies  in  a  national  text-book  of 
religious  dogma  should  have  originated  in  the  excite- 
ment of  a  single  fervid  and  wayward  genius  of  a  semi- 
barbarous  age,  and  have  been  transmitted  to  posterity 
in  the  form  in  which  they  were  first  promulgated, 
than  that  they  should  have  been  deliberately  intro- 
duced by  the  studied  artifice  of  the  bookmakers  of  a 
later  age  of  literary  culture.^ 

The  bond  of  unity  which  the  Hellenic  system  of 
divine  genealogy  supplied  for  the  composition  of  a 
didactic  epopee  was  the  succession  of  dynasties  in 
the  celestial  royal  family.  It  is  one  which,  lax  and 
ineflfective  as  it  appears  in  this  poem,  was  capable,  un- 
der more  genial  treatment,  of  being  turned  to  better 
account.  These  vicissitudes  of  divine  dynasty,  also, 
though  more  obscurely,  referred  to  by  Homer^,  were 
evidently  meant  to  shadow  forth,  through  the  rude 
veil  of  enigma  in  which  they  are  shrouded,  the  early 
progress,  not  only  of  physical  creation,  but  of  human 

1  See  Appendix  M.  <  II.  v.  898.,  xiv.  203.  274.,  viii.  479.  alibi. 
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s.».i::^  .  "iit  rm.lual  uscendancy  of  mind  over  mat- 
•:'.i;':-T  snid  order  over  confusion  and  bur- 
Tit:  >::i£r.>  i^i'tlie  progress,  which  have  been 
':\  .\'vrfspiHidiug  numbers  in  the  above 
:.-\  r^vii-^iutlN  svnilx)lised  by  the  different 
;\.v\^:\  :v  v'T^  A:.ri-.:ie?  of  the  same  expedient,  to 
V  :.  . :  ::.:  >,:.'.-s>:ai  ci'!>irsjtions  of  rulers  resort  for 
::-'->.:^  .•:  .  .  >.'..'.:;^  tIk-  course  of  ri»vohitioiiary 
-  ;  ^ .  .  .•: ..  '  i.-  r.ii'.irtVi  ill  the  birth  and  enterprising 
.:.:*•:•.';•  .'  '.'.^''T  ri^;.»vvTive  offspring.  The  inert 
..,-.»  .  :  >  ■^-i.'.xt's  iisrlf  into  two  more  active 
..i- :•':.-  ;^:  .:'?^  : •:  rs v  ! rf t^^  as  Trauus  (Heaven) 
i  ..  .  :  :  ::r:  rrv'.;i  ihtir  uncoutli  embraces 
;.".•.■. •.^.  .  1 -Tx: -^  :.  r..<\  of  livelier  more  animated 
i:Vi.:.'>.  '"  -.^-.  ::..ir  larluT,  as  a  summary 
.  -v  •  :.  -  :.-;r.  >.  witli  Lis  divine  power, 
*\..v^\>.  ->  >. -.\».-.  Iv  iTvnighi  to  light,  in  the 
>.  -..>.:  ::.^  •  -•.  Hv  ijs  however,  discomfited 
->  />  >  1  ■-•  ,  ,  :':,  }:..r^v>T  and  most  vigorous 
A  .  -.■-;■.:■.  ..\\v  :  r.s  his  throne.  The 
■  :.  :  -  •  r/-r  i:  rvpirvl  lo  the  rising 
«..'.*  '•  .  >.-  s  .:■  •  .y.v  tL-,  same,  is  in  so 
:-w     ^-         *  \  -    ..;•.:     :'...:  of  lii<  father,  that, 

'■  ^     .•  .:>  .  .   >  ::.-.>c>,  r.:   ;:.:■.  :^:s  the  safer  mode 

-  ^  .••:..  ^  >  -i-^^irv  ::  !.:<  own  entrails 
:  ^"...k  :  .:  ...5-,  .•:  :.  / :*  •:.  :...r.  This  device  is  over- 
v:a' :!•:..■  i".  ::>  :  .  ■•  \v  ::.-  : :.  rv  a^lvaiweil  intelH- 
;j*.-.:v  .:'  :!:.>!:  \\\'..  u;..:-:  :...  I:;;s  to  d^al,  and  he 
r.^.'  >  .■.:\ii-...:  .v:...:  .>,  vm.v:.  Tho  iicxt  and  last 
>:.(..:-  ■.':'  .iiv:::..-  :-vv..>lLr:.'*  :\ri-vrs  srill  more  oK*arlv 
th.;  <i'.'ryr.  *.'i"  r:.,j  l^^'..ys,.i.  l:\  rhc  person  of  -Tupiter, 
ti:^-  iiitL'i!vv.TJi;ji  '.'r^uT'.isatioM  of  rhf  w»..rld  was  to 
be  ri?i;i;Iy  cv'T'S'iriirnarcd.  He  •jspoust-s  aooonlinsfh* 
Mt.Tis  'T  \\  i>d..«m.  Hi'>  offsprini:  bv  her  is  also 
prvor^laiiied  bv  L)estinv,  if  brought  to  the  birth,  to 
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inflict  on  him  the  same  fate  as  had  successively 
overtaken  his  father  and  grandfather.  To  avoid  this 
clanger,  following  up  and  improving  upon  their 
abortive  series  of  devices,  he  takes  the  more  certain 
precaution  of  swallowing  both  mother  and  child ; 
thus  consolidating  absolute  wisdom  with  absolute 
power,  and  leaving  neither  opportunity  nor  ability  in 
any  other  quarter  for  successful  interference  with 
his  supreme  authority. 

To  this  theory  of  progressive  intellectual  deve- 
lopement  as  shadowed  forth  in  the  Theogony  might 
perhaps  be  objected,  that  it  is  not  so  much  by  their  own 
more  advanced  wisdom,  as  through  the  subtle  devices 
of  their  mothers,  Terra  and  Rhea  respectively  ^,  that 
Saturn  and  Jupiter  are  each  represented  in  the  poet's 
description  as  dethroning  their  fathers.  Jupiter,  it 
might  further  be  urged,  even  in  his  last  decisive 
measure  of  cosmogonical  policy,  acts  under  the  ad- 
vice of  his  grandfather  and  grandmother.^  That  the 
apparent  anomaly,  however,  lies  not  in  the  original 
system,  but  with  the  author  of  the  poem,  who  has 
failed  to  appreciate  the  finer  spirit  of  his  subject,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  parallel  of  other  later,  but  no 
less  authoritative  Greek  theological  standards.  With 
-ZEschylus®,  for  example,  Prometheus  (Forethought) 
and  his  mother  Themis*  (Order)  appear  as  prin- 
cipal agents  in  the  last  stage  of  divine  revolution, 
and  as  cognisant,  and  probably  promoters  and  coun- 
sellors, of  those  which  preceded.  Prometheus,  in 
the  same  series  of  mythical  history,  is  the  acknow- 
ledged type  of  intellectual  advancement.  The  func- 
tions assigned  him  in   the  system  of  iEschylus  are, 

»  160.469.  sqq.  626.  '  891.  sqq. 

»  Prometh.  vinct.  755.  sqq.  873.  947.  955.  sqq. 

^  Hesiod  makes  Cljmene  mother  of  Prometheus.    Theog.  508. 
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tlu»rt\fon\,  in  dose  harmony  with  the  interpretation 
ahovo  propo5»<»d.  of  the  primitive  symbolic  import  of 
iJir  lt»iri»ncl  of  phracal  progress.  But  in  the  He- 
suivlir  fulilr  Prometheus  is  not  brought  on  the  scene 
lii  f4.ll,  umU  after  the  establishment  of  Jupiter's  dy- 
i«i5;Ty.  In  ihe  Theogony,  again,  Terra  ^  administers 
ihf  Vx^mii  vhich  forces  Saturn  to  disgorge  the  elder 
'lirii^^iritir^  oa"  his  fannlv.  In  other  versions  of  the 
li'^;^:i.^.,  T.ho  siiino  medicinal  function  is  assigned,  in 
tv  ;3iu^  \  aiM  oonformitT  with  the  view  here  taken  of 
lii  pt^i^iiinc  spiriT  of  that  legend,  to  Metis,  or  Wis- 
^v'^TH  -,  x^hv>m  rlove  afte.rwards  espouses. 
HkikC:  M  1  vV  Tliiii^  amid  a  ceitun  unity  of  substance,  a  con- 
Ni3i-rjilT3c  liiirade  wss  permitted  to  poetical  discretion 
ir-  iln  Strjuls  of  The  Hellenic  system  of  cosmogony,  is 
funht  r  I  v:r>v>Ni  by  a  comparison  of  the  different  ver- 
$Cs>r.>i:iviribY  Hoii^or  of  several  of  the  most  important 
c^:'  :hv\5^^  .^vraiK  vcr5di>T^s  displa\*ing,  for  the  most  part, 
34  ^o.iiT  5^\::x"r:i>niv  of  taste  and  iudcrement.  In  the 
r:-v\vv^^  }\  vV-.iir..  :n  '.\aijx^ble  repugnance  to  the  re- 
OvIWk:  i^r.r.sii^Ie.  r,o:  v^nlv  of  ihe  Greek,  but  of  all  Pasfan 
o,^>:norv^rA\  :>  a  Kir^  of  scvvndarv  order,  one  of  the 
vv^ir.r..::  hcr^.:  o:  TltAnj^  produce  of  the  incestuous 
^\ r.r.tx':^::  o:'  Vra::i:>  ar.d  Tt-rra,  He  is  even  made 
Yoi::ii:er  brv^:h^r  v^t  ro::::;<  or  the  Sea,  who  in  every 
othiT  sv>:em  a:>;v:irs  bi;t  as  one  of  his  own  sub- 
\.*!\iinaTe  memWrs.  AViih  Homer,  who  is  here  unques- 
tioruibly  the  organ  of  the  most  popular  and  primitive 
dcvtrine.  the  same  Ocean  is  the  progenitor,  not  only 
of  the  wh\.»le  liquid  ciwition,  but  of  the  whole  divine 
race,  the  father,  not  the  offspring,  of  Uranus  and 
Terra ;  the  vivitieil  chaos^  in  fact,  or  common  parent 
of  all  matter.^  Homer  consequently  knows  no  sepa- 
rate Chaos,  its  functions  being  merged  in  those  of 

»  494.       *  AiwIKkI.  1.  iL  1.        '  n.  XIV.  201.  24d  »2.,  xxl  195,  iqq. 
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Ocean.  That  the  disgusting  fable  of  the  mutilation 
of  Uranus  was  unknown  to,  or  repudiated  by,  Ho- 
mer, may  also  be  inferred  from  the  different  ac- 
count given  by  him  of  the  birth  of  Venus.  With 
him  the  Goddess  of  Love  is  daughter  of  Jupiter 
and  Dione  ^ ;  with  Hesiod  she  is  the  spontaneous 
fruit  of  the  filthy  parricidal  act  of  Saturn.  Ac- 
cording to  Hesiod,  Jupiter  is  the  youngest  son  of 
Saturn  and  Rhea,  preserved  from  his  father's  gullet 
as  the  instrument  of  deliverance  to  his  brethren,  and 
of  vengeance  on  their  devourer.  By  Homer  he  is 
described  as  the  first-bom  of  his  father.^  Homer's 
version,  therefore,  of  the  revolution  which  placed 
Jupiter  on  the  throne  of  Saturn  must  have  differed 
from  that  of  Hesiod.  Both  systems  have  the  defect 
of  exhibiting  mind  as  subordinate  to  matter  in  the 
order  of  mundane  developement.  Of  creation  in  the 
higher  sense,  or  the  calling  into  existence  of  habitable 
animated  worlds,  by  the  fiat  of  a  supreme  eternal 
spirit,  out  of  chaos  or  nonentity,  as  in  the  Mosaic 
system,  neither  Hesiod  nor  Homer  manifests  any 
conception.  The  Titans,  or  properly  animated  race  of 
gods,  appear  but  in  the  second  stage  of  cosmogonical 
succession,  merging  slowly  out  of  the  inert  masses  of 
Chaos  and  Earth.  With  Hesiod,  even  Heaven,  the 
familiar  poetical  type  of  divine  abstraction,  is  the 
offspring  of  Terra,  the  equally  familiar  type  of  gross 
matter.  The  antiquity  assigned  by  Hesiod  to  Eros, 
or  Love,  in  the  order  of  creation,  seems  to  contain 
the  germ  of  a  fine  image,  which  might,  with  a  more 
genial  poet,  have  aided  in  idealising  the  dry  mate- 
rialism of  his  cosmogony,  but  which  the  Boeotian 
minstrel  has  allowed  to  remain  completely  in  the 
background. 

*  n.  V.  370.  *  n.  XIII.  355.,  XV.  166. 


inr/.h.-*-  j^  ^SiiDCTi  lo  the  didactic  mvsticism  of  the  subject, 

•siiiiu        :!'£  H£^I:»iic  liirrarive.  poericaUr  considered,  kbouw 

iirorT  &  zdzzjzcc^Z'HS  s^iZDeness  in  the  succession  of  the 

t1t^-£   T'Tirjcirttil  evenisL      To  reliere  this  monotony 

ri-"i::v*£  &  Vr.'fal  au>piScition  of  the   more   delicate 

^i>:•ur^e^  :f  ezic  irr,  Tvaot  and  variety  of  arrangement, 

iTTr:cTdi.tc  izHcrspcTsion  of  episodes,  and  a  spirited 

Tr^iLiirirjt^:  ccil-rz^riKdJogical  and  illustrative  details. 

T:«:<*£,  b:  vi vf  r.  m-e:^  expedients  foreign  to  the  genius 

:c  :ir  kZLzriZ'T,  w5k>  raav  nther  be  charcred  vrith  ex- 

i^^:  r4:ir^  zbr  ruizir^  drawbacks  of  his  subject  by  his 

3;s-;:;:.:»rr  j^i-i  iDc^:oerer.:  mode  of  treatment.    Not 

;•->  oo  tIx  l-sfciini!  r-efc^s  of  narrative  stand  in  com- 

TttriTlT-Ir  jiriisSrr  eric  Oi>:inesion  with    each  other, 

fi.-ttilr^  is  lusdiied  ziASses  in  the  sea  of  genealogical 

vVir.uvj:cri*«  IciT.  ever,  in  tbeir  individual  capacity, 

iTs:  r:.;;r:iiT<'i  isi  ri>^:ci.Ted-     Sometimes  a  commence- 

:-::>iT.:.  5cc>:-:-r>:^  &  crcdus^:-::.  sometimes  an  important 

:7>cCvi?iT:  faij>  ilirc^-ii^r,  :s  leit  to  the  conjecture  of 

:\;  T\i'.ur.  :.r  ~«>:  :<  $r:c^hi  in  some  widely  separate 

ivr:,.'?  .-.:  :>ji  lix:      Fr::-:  :r.e  commencement  down 

zr   :>,;■  r.*..::'"ji ■■•:••  jc  Vr^tr.us  :be  narrative  pursues  a 

t,.';r^*:o  :•:•": ..-^r:  .vc:^\     Kt:>?,  however,  it  abruptly 

V:-*,.vv>  :c.   ^'ii.-'-v-  :>n  irs*  revolution  of  the  series 

:::wV::::V.:c-      7:n  .c.'y  >>:vif.ed  results  of  the  parri- 

vl,-.il  i>::  ::'  Lr:.r.u>  i^f.  :>.l  :<r;b  of  Venus  and  some 

:,;:Vr^"r  iec:i-:5w  -ir:!-.  i  yc.-r.in^  application  by  the 

^v  :r^^:v:  :'i  s^.v^rt-Lrr.  :f  :>.-:  r.ime  "  Titans"  to  his 

c;. :*,;.-v-\  "iK.vi::?^-   :>: v   >,iK;  -  >tretohed    out "'   their 

V.,;v.,ls    jkC*i::>*    rh-e'r  fithxr  •      The    narrative  then 

or:.*:  A  r\>v.:i>-:>  ;:s  oriir.irv  ctrx^OLT^oal  course,    Xo 

,^l*,;>\v:  ^^KvT.vcr  :>  r.*-a.:c  :o  thi^  deposition  of  Ura- 

vv*N  x^r  :^c  ;:>..r;\N:'o::  o:"  OA-r.us,     It  is  onlv  after  an 


f 
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interval  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  lines,  in  the 
course  of  which,  too,  Jupiter  is  repeatedly  put  for- 
ward, episodically  indeed,  but  prominently  and  there- 
fore inappropriately,  in  the  light  of  supreme  ruler  ^, 
that  Saturn  and  Rhea  are  abruptly  introduced  as 
reigning  in  the  stead  of  their  father  and  mother  2, 
and  the  new  king  as  engaged  in  a  similar  set  of  ex- 
pedients to  deliver  himself  from  the  encumbrance  of 
bis  own  increasing  family. 

The  conclusion  of  this  head  of  the  subject  is  equally 
lame.  Cronus,  outwitted  in  his  turn  by  the  artifices 
of  his  wife  and  youngest  son,  disgorges  his  elder  pro- 
geny, and  there  we  leave  him.^  Jupiter  then  releases 
his  uncles*,  the  sons  of  Uranus,  from  the  captivity  to 
which  they  had  been  condemned  by  their  father ;  and 
they,  in  gratitude  for  this  benefit,  supply  their  nephew 
with  the  arms  by  which  he  obtained  and  secured  his 
royal  authority.  This,  according  to  the  natural  inter- 
pretation of  the  context,  would  imply  that  Jupiter, 
by  the  aid  of  his  uncles,  usurped  the  supreme  dignity 
immediately  after  the  successful  intrigue  of  his  mo- 
ther against  his  father.  In  the  sequel,  however,  after 
another  long  series  of  genealogical  commonplace  or 
episodical  illustration,  we  are  told  that  he  did  not 
obtain  possession  of  his  empire  until  after  an  exter- 
minating war  against  those  very  uncles,  previously 
described  as  his  friends.^ 

Upon  every  sound  principle  of  epic  composition, 
the  narrative  of  this  Titanic  war  and  victory  of  Ju- 
piter ought  to  have  formed  the  immediate  sequel  of 
the  successful  conspiracy  of  Rhea  against  her  hus- 
band.    The  two  subjects,  however,  are  separated  by 

*  386.  Bqq.  411.  sqq.  '  461.  sqq. 

'  495,  Bqq.  ♦  501.  sqq.  '  630.  sqq. 
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sn  is;err^  of  opwards  of  a  hondied  lines  ^  devoted  to 
tae  epUoiits  of  Prometheus  and  Pandora,  and  to  other 
maners  sianding  in  no  sort  of  connexion  with  dther 
of  ihe  above  two  principal  heads  of  subject,  but 
thr»nghout  which  the  same  Jupiter,  who,  we  are 
told  in  the  ensuing  narrative  of  the  war,  was  not 
elected  king  untQ  after  its  conclusion  ^,  appears,  without 
exp!anati<Mi  or  apology,  as  supreme  ruler  of  the  uni- 
verse. In  the  same  strange  spirit  of  incoherence  the 
main  object  and  grand  result  of  the  war,  the  instal- 
ment of  Jupiter  in  the  royal  authority,  is  separated 
from  the  couclusion  of  the  combat  itself  by  an  interval 
of  another  hundred  and  fifty  lines ^  of  unimportant,  or 
altogether  extraneous  matter.  Such  are  the  birth  and 
adventures  of  Typhoeus,  where  Jove  again,  before  oc- 
cupving  his  father  s  throne,  appears,  as  in  the  affair  of 
Prometheus,  in  full  exercise  of  the  royal  authority.* 
11.  The  Prooemium  of  the  Thec^ny  is  character- 
ised by  anomalies  of  structure  no  less  obvious  than 
those  in  the  body  of  the  work.  While  its  length 
exceeds  all  just  proportion  to  that  of  the  poem 
which  it  ushers  in,  it  exhibits,  ^th  the  incoherence 
common  to  the  rest  of  the  narrative,  a  diffuseness 
proper  to  itself,  offering,  in  fact,  little  more  than  a 
disjointed  repetition  of  the  same  or  closely  similar 
images.  There  is,  therefore,  much  plausibility  in  the 
opinion  of  Hermann,  now  generally  adopted  by  criti- 

1  505—617.  sqq.  *  SS3.  '  736->88d. 

*  820.  Xumerous  other  minor  inconsistencies  or  redundancies  occur 
thronghout  the  detaib  of  the  text,  of  which  it  may  be  difficult  to  say 
how  far  they  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  author  of  the  poem,  how  far  to 
the  license  of  transcribers  and  interpolators.  See  Gottl.  p.  xx.  Compare 
117.  with  128.;  211.  with  217.  and  904. ;  736.  with  807. ;  287.  with  979. ; 
734.  with  817.  In  212.  trim  is  an  apparent  corruption  of  ts-fira,  the 
substitution  of  which  restores  the  sense. 
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cal  commentators,  that  these  hundred  lines  of  introduc- 
tion comprise,  not  one,  but  several,  of  those  procsmia 
habitually  prefixed  to  the  epic  compositions  of  this 
early  period  in  the  public  rehearsals,  and  afterwards 
embodied  in  the  editions  of  the  poems  as  portions  of 
the  genuine  text.  It  might  naturally  happen,  that 
in  difierent  manuscripts,  current  during  the  eariier 
ages  of  writing  simultaneously  with  the  more  popular 
mode  of  oral  promulgation,  difierent  procsmia,  con- 
taining perhaps  certain  passages  or  verses  in  common, 
might  be  preferred.  These  again  the  editors  of  later 
times,  unable  to  decide  between  their  respective  claims 
to  priority,  might  naturally,  in  their  eflforts  to  distri- 
bute equal  justice  to  all,  have  abridged  or  condensed 
into  one.^ 

The  essentially  desultory  character  of  the  Hesiodic  closing 
school  of  poetry  not  only  held  out  great  temptation  thTpwm, 
to  the  addition  of  such  spurious  procemia,  but  might, 
•where  a  certain  congeniality  of  subject  existed,  sug- 
gest the  connexion  with  each  other  in  recitation,  or 
even  in  publication,  of  works  originally  destined  by 
their  authors  to  be  altogether  distinct.  Traces  of 
this  process  are  observable  in  the  last  two  lines  of 
the  Theogony,  where  the  poet,  after  "having  sung 
the  progeny  of  goddesses,"  is  made  to  invite  his 
hearers  to  listen  to  his  "  song  concerning  the  race  of 
women."  This  seems  a  plain  allusion  to  another  He- 
siodic poem,  the  Catalogue  of  Women,  as  having 
formed  a  subsequent  link  in  a  chain  of  recital.  Un- 
less, therefore,  the  same  author  be  assumed  to  have 
composed  both  works,  and  to  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  reciting  them  in  continuous  order,  the  latter  por- 
tion of  the  Theogony  must  have  been  tampered  with, 

*  See  Appendix  N.  . 
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tV^  ihi  orovcnionce  of  such  recital,  by  some  Hesiodic 

15,  The  >Tyle  of  the  Theogony  is  marked  by  the 
s&::-ic-  iniMTiAly  and  incongruity  as  its  materials.     The 
y  rvvKiihin^^  comprising  the  first  hundred  and  fifteen 
':r>c-^  *pin  from  a  few  ^Eolo-Boeotic  idioms,  is  very 
>  rar;ir  in  oKaricter  to  the  parallel  portions  of  the 
11/c:ht^v  hviuns*     The  basis  of  the  main  text  of  the 
W-,  ri  ^  1;::^-^  nwre  than  a  series  of  names  or  dry 
c:*''«Ll*^xiv':il  dit-iadls^   strung   together   by   the   cus- 
rwy,vir%^  r^icvhAni^m  of  ef»c  conunonplace.    In  the  epi- 
><\>f*!i  or  :Uu$cra:ive  portions  of  the  narrative,  where 
i:t\*r;:r  :ikXK>:  ^^xisttxi  tor  the  display  of  individual 
rjbscv.  :b^:   5C\^  nuv  be  described  as  a  mixture  of 
tht"  Hi^i^vuv:  And  Homeric.     Where  the  tenor  of  the 
subjeo:  >»^i*  n*wur*Me  to  the  more  homely  and  fami- 
liar uiriinr:^r  or  the  Works  and  Days,  as,  for  example, 
::i  the  e^*i^^oc^:^  ot  Pasdora  and  Hecate,  an  occasional 
v.vxTv=sjvnc<fi!cv.   ^Huetimes  to  the  letter,  of  whde 
vv-rscs  i:!o  -d^sisui^  irf.^ru:>  evidence  that,  whether  the 
xi-vx'  or  i  vv.!f,r\Li:  iv^r*  th^  author  of  the  one  work 
lcA**r»jwwl  :*:vji:*  or  was  ir^ducnced  bv,  the  contents  of 
the  other.      Uhi:*nf  may  al^^^  frequently  be  recognised 
VA  ihes*:  ivrtiou;s^  ot   the  Iheo^onv  a  tendencv  to  the 
>aiiie  v^uuinn  brevity  of  expniS^on*  homely  simphcity 
v?t*  iiarrarive*  d:id  placid  rone  of  versification,  which 
forui  the  pcrvuding  oluirjicceristics of  the  sister  poem; 
buc  with  little  or  uoue  of  its  ;:vQuiiie  ori^inalitv,  terse 
and   vi^on.»i;s  phry:5eoioi:y,    or    deep  vein  of    moral 
seiJtLmeut/'     Where,  on  the  other  hand,  the  subject 

V.'oiJi(HifO  iJ-i.  i:**.  4A^  443.  447.  with  Works  J.  *5*  T.  3a3L  577. 
7»iU. :  Lbcy>^.  440.  ^♦ilii  W.jrk>  'i^i.  7W. :  Tbeo^.  42<3L  442.  with 
Wiiika  574. .  Thc\>g.  371.  :««^i(.  wilii  Wuriu  7U.  A{i(»;  T!k<c$.  6I3L  with 
W<^rk»  l«Jt^. :  Lhcug.  Ji>3.  34ii(.  wiLU  Wurks  jU.  :Sk{t{, ;  Tbiev^.  liO.  fqq- 
wiih  Works  147.  aqii* 
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assumes  a  more  dignified  character,  as  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  wars  in  heaven,  and  other  more  ex- 
citing parts  of  the  narrative,  the  homely  style  of 
the  Works  disappears,  and  gives  place  to  the  more 
ambitious  tone  of  language  and  sentiment  proper  to 
the  secondary  heroic  or  Homeric  school.  The  fea- 
tures of  Homeric  correspondence  are  now  no  longer 
confined  to  the  common  stock  of  epic  mannerism: 
they  extend  to  whole  verses  or  passages^,  betraying, 
in  the  mode  and  occasion  of  their  introduction,  the 
imitative  genius  of  the  author;  and,  wherever  the 
ambition  displays  itself  to  soar  into  the  higher  re- 
gions of  the  martial  or  terrible,  the  result  is  a  con- 
fiised  crowding  or  nauseous  repetition^  of  bombastic 
phrases  and  overdrawn  images.  A  certain  tautology, 
both  in  sound  and  expression,  is  indeed  characteristic 
of  the  whole  illustrative  element  of  the  poem,  and 
recurs  under  so  great  similarity  of  form  in  the  pa- 
rallel passages^,  as  to  baffle  all  attempts  to  explain 

*  Conf.  58 — 9.  with  Od.  x.  469.  sqq.,  xix.  152.,  xxiv.  142. ;  91.  sq.  with 
Od.  mi.  172.  sq. ;  228.  with  Od.  xi.  612.;  319.  sqq.  with  L.  vi. 
179.  sqq. ;  705.  with  U.  xx.  66. ;  720.  with  l\,  vni.  16. ;  739.  with  IL  xx. 
S5.;  748.  sqq.  with  Od. x.  83.  sqq.;  759.  sqq.  with  Od.  xi.  15.  sqq.; 
rSS.  with  Od.  X.  534. ;  811.  with  II.  vui.  15. ;  245.  with  H.  xvin.  40.  sq. ; 
272.  with  n.  T.  441.  sq. ;  289.  sq.  with  11,  yi.  423.  sq. ;  596.  with  II.  i. 
SOI.  alibi,  Od.'.ix.  161.  alibi. 

'  629.  sqq.,  for  example,  are  in  a  true  Homeric  vein  of  martial  de- 
Maiption  ;  but  at  635.  all  is  again  marred  by  that  offensive  harping  on  the 
HUDoe  idea,  so  destructive  of  the  effect  which  it  is  meant  to  enhance. 

'  429,  430.  432.  436. 439.  443.  sqq. ;  576, 578.;  581.  584.;  590, 591.; 
S20,  621.  623.629. 635.;  679.  693.  695.;  839.  841.  843.  847.  858. 861.  sq. 
967.  These  several  sets  of  verses  are  but  so  man j  series  of  repetitions  of 
Jie  same  stale  hjperboles.  With  the  last  seven  lines,  descriptive  of  the 
iarth  groaning,  burning,  boiling,  melting,  &c.,  over  and  over  again,  amid 
Jninder,  crash,  flash,  &c.  &c.,  may  be  collated  690 — 707.,  which  are  in  so 
reiy  similar  a  style  of  extravagance,  that,  in  perusing  the  two  passages, 
me  is  scarcely  conscious  which  is  which.  It  is  certainly  less  likely  that 
hu  strange  and  glaring  tautology  should,  as  Hermann  and  others  sup- 
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it  away  up>n  the  modem  principle  of  shifting  tlie 
responsibiiity  of  every  defect  or  eccentricity  in  u 
antient  work  from  the  ori^nal  author  to  its  tran- 
scribers or  editors. 

13.  In  apphang  the  results  of  the  above  anaiyi 
to  the  question  concerning  the  age  and  authorsliiprf 
the  Theogony,  in  its  relation  to  the  Works  and  Daj^jBe 
it  will  be  proper,  in  the  first  place,  to  have  distincflj 
before  us  the  historical  data  on  the  subject,  in  sofc 
as  popular  tradition,  or  the  opinion  of  the  leadiij 
untient  critics,  may  deserve  to  rank  as  historical  t 
thority.     Although  the  principal  Hesiodic  poems  fe 
nished  a  more  or  less  fertile  theme  for  critical  specB- 
lation  to  the  Alexandrian  grammarians,  there  venom 
no  trace  of  scepticism  on  their  part,  or  on  that  rf 
their  predecessors  of  the  early  Attic  school,  as  to  tk 
common  origin  of  these  two  works.     The  first  cxtadt 
notice  of  difference  of  opinion  is  from  Pausaniaa,  jA/s 
while  himself  designating  the  Theogony  as  the  "  im- 
puted "  work  of  Hesiod,  describes  the  local  traditioo 
of  the  poet's  fellow-citizens  as  denying  its  title  to  that 
houour.^  The  authoritv  of  the  Heliconian  critics,  what 
ovor  nuiy  be  its  value  in  other  respects,  certainly  pofr 
S055SOS  that  of  im|xirtiality.    As  the  Theogony  was  the 
staudanl  national  work  on  a  subject  of  highest  national 
iu\ivrtanoe,  they  wouKU    but  for  some  strong  en- 
vU  :uv  to  the  contrarv,  have  been  more  likelv  to  assert 
tV.:;t\  r\*:n;diato  the  olainis  of  their  native  bard  to  its 
5  \\\l\;x  t;o::      The  iiucrr.al  evidence  of  the  poems  tends  j; 
:;hv\*  vo  lv>Ar  ouc  their  oj>i:iioa.     The  fundamental  pro- 
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niy  of  the  Works  and  Days  is  a  genuine  unaffected 
3iplicity,  pervading,  under  such  natural  varieties  of 
me  as  the  subject  itself  involved,  every  portion  of 
^  text.  The  Theogony,  on  the  other  hand,  betrays, 
herever  it  emerges  from  the  routine  of  epic  manner- 
aa,  an  effort  to  imitate,  combined  in  most  cases  with 
Keal  to  exaggerate,  a  style  not  natural  to  its  author, 
bether  the  ingenuous  placidity  of  the  iEolo-Boeotic,  or 
«  martial  dignity  of  the  Homeric  muse. 

The  cautious  critic  will  yet  be  disposed  to  hesitate 
thre  adopting  these  points  of  internal  difference, 
rong  as  they  may  appear,  as  conclusive  argument 
I  the  negative  side,  in  opposition  to  the  acquiescence 
'  Aristarchus  or  ApoUonius  in  the  popular  view,  and 

other  partially  redeeming  features  of  correspond- 
loe  already  adverted  to  in  dialect,  numbers,  versi* 
aition,  and  idiomatic  expression.  There  may  also, 
aiiaps,  be  observed,  wherever  the  Theogony  pursues 
natural  and  equable  tone  of  narrative,  indications 
at  the  homely  spirit  of  the  genuine  Hesiod  was 
x>n  the  whole  more  congenial  to  the  talent  of  its 
Lthor,  than  the  heroic  vein  to  which  he  often  aspires. 
ight  it  not  therefore  be  a  fair  question,  whether  the 
lOmalies  of  the  poem  may  not  be  the  natural  conse- 
lence  of  an  ambition  to  excel  in  a  style  of  com- 
»sition  to  which  the  author's  genius  was  not  adapted. 
Mild  we  figure  to  ourselves  the  poet  of  the  Works 
candidate  for  fame  in  the  heroic  department  of  his 
t,  we  might  imagine  the  result  not  altogether  dis- 
nilar  to  a  Theogony.  It  must,  however,  be  ad* 
itted  that  some  of  the  passages  of  the  latter  poem, 
srked  by  glaring  exaggeration  of  parallel  texts  of 
e  Works,  savour  more   of  the  plagiarist  than  of 
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the  5Wime  author.^  Was  it  likely,  it  might  also  be 
askoii.  that  a  poet  of  so  much  native  simplicity,  hoth 
of  TK-rsonal  ch»TacTer  and  stvle,  as  beams  forth  in  the 
'VWirks  aT)d  iVavs.  should  be  infected  with  this  am- 
Itiriori  to  shine  in  a  department  of  art  so  foreign  to 

Vp.  iT.  the  whole,  the  balance  of  argument  must,  with 
Tn.xVrr;  .ritio^  apptar  favourable  to  the  Heliconka 
o.v  TT  V; .  Wore  :he  supporters  of  that  doctrine  di»- 
:x>siv-,  r.-  5^:  ti;.i'::i^-  ot:  the  point  of  internal  evidence,  it 
Tiwct*  v^'TTat^  Si-  cc^n  to  question,  not  merely  whether 
t><  *;;t}}or  c»{  the  The."o:*ny,  though  evidently  a  dis- 
o:;-0c  of  ihi  -V"x-»lc^lvTv*:ic  school,  was  the  genuine  As- 
,--vr»j;r»  H^>«ix^4.  VcT  whether  he  was  a  native  Boeotian. 
Vr-'/iT.p  the  ohAricrc r->rlos  of  the  primitive  Hesiodof 
:  V  V\ \^7i;:sL  i:^  ^  r.:vfcrii\i  s|Hrit  of  local  nationality, 
y^rrv  ;fc!lh:>i.'c^  r.:>Cv*rv;iI  or  topographical,  conneds 
y  .r,\  ,v.T^^r:^>   ^^r  :v.i:rtvtl\\  with  Bo^otia  and  Mount 

^\  »«,-^*.-.    v.-r  ,'viaj.:.'«,\  -T  rVs  *iii;  cf  Pandora,  as  narrated  m  taA 
*■  ,x     K-  r.:N>5ii;v'>  .'.^ '-":.. Ti;   ii-  ■•  .:VicL'i.ng  of  fire  by  Jupiter,  and  itf 

•  .   .v     *      '*    "'".'HIV.  ■JC'l>     -^ 
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[elicon.  In  the  Theogony,  on  the  other  hand, 
rith  the  exception  of  the  opening  address  to  the 
fuses,  the  apocryphal  character  of  which  is  admitted, 
bere  is  nothing  tending  to  identify  the  author  with 
bose  regions.  Several  passages  may  even  be  adduced 
1  an  opposite  sense.  Among  the  twenty-five  princi- 
al  rivers,  who  figure  as  sons  of  Ocean,  no  Bojotian 
tream  is  included.  As  little  trace  is  there  of  similar 
onour  conferred  on  any  BcBotian  lake,  fountain,  or 
ther  poetical  locality,  in  the  various  catalogues  of 
Tereids,  Oceanids,  and  other  figurative  personages  of 
he  same  class. 

Apart  from  the  copious  traces  above  referred  to  of 
nitation  or  plagiarism,  there  is  little  in  the  style  and 
iction  of  the  Theogony  indicating  a  more  recent 
ge  than  that  of  the  Works  and  Days.  The  argu- 
lents  derived  from  the  greater  apparent  extent  of 
eographical  knowledge  in  the  former  poem  prove 
>mparatively  little.    The  subject  of  the  Works  oflfered 

0  similar  opening  for  geographical  allusions ;  while 
f  the  kindred  class  of  evidence,  from  contemporary 
rts,  manners,  or  events,  the  text  of  the  Theogony, 

1  its  turn,  is  equally  barren, 

SHIELD   OF   HERCULES. 

14.  Amphitryon,  constrained  to  retire  from  Argos  for  a  season,  Shield  of 
atonement  of  an  involuntary  fratricide,  takes  refuge  in  Thebes,  '^*'""'««- 
here  he  is  honourably  received.  He  is  accompanied  in  his 
inishment  by  his  newly  wedded  spouse  Alcmena,  daughter  of 
8  slain  kinsman  Electryon.  The  heroine,  however,  refuses  to 
bnit  him  to  her  bed  until  he  shall  have  fulfilled  the  condition  on 
hich  she  married  him,  by  avenging  the  death  of  her  brothers, 
lin  in  a  war  against  the  Taphians  and  Teleboans.  On  the  night 
'  the  hero's  return  from  the  performance  of  this  duty,  Jupiter, 
iTiDg  selected  the  Argive  princess  as  the  mother  of  an  illustrious 
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epic  connexion  with  the  encounter  between  the  latter 
lieFC  and  Cycnus.  There  would  be  less  ground  for 
the  charge  of  incoherence,  had  that  encounter  been 
the  first  exploit  of  Hercules.  It  might,  then,  as  an 
illustration  of  the  greatness  to  which  he  had  just  been 
described  as  predestined,  have  formed  a  sort  of  sequel 
to  the  narrative  in  which  that  announcement  is  made. 
But,  in  the  subsequent  text,  the  combat  with  Cycnus 
is  stated  to  have  been  one  of  the  later  exploits  of 
the  hero\  leaving,  therefore,  a  wide  gap  between  it 
and  his  birth  and  childhood.  This  anomaly  is  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  transmitted  on  trustworthy  au- 
thority, that  the  first  fifty-six  lines,  descriptive  of  the 
amour  of  Jupiter  and  Alcmena,  are  borrowed  from 
another  Hesiodic  poem,  the  Catalogue  of  Women,  and 
prefixed  as  exordium  to  the  main  action  of  the 
Shield.' 

It  were  fruitless  to  speculate,  in  the  absence  of  all 
historical  data,  how  far  this  combination  may  be  due 
to  the  original  poet  of  the  Shield,  assuming,  as  would 
in  that  case  be  a  reasonable  inference,  that  the  Cata- 
logue and  the  Shield  were  by  the  same  author.  It  is, 
perhaps,  more  probable,  that  the  popular  rhapsodists, 
in  their  public  recitations  of  the  main  text  of  the 
Shield,  should,  in  place  of  one  of  their  usual  inaugural 
procemia  to  Jove,  have  preferred  a  passage  of  another 
accredited  poem  of  Hesiod,  describing  the  hero's  na- 
tivity, of  his  own  share  in  which  important  event  the 
god  did  not  disdain  to  be  proud. 

The  main  narrative,  commencing  with  verse  57.,  is 
open  to  no  objection  on  the  score  of  epic  consistency. 
It  is,  in  fact,  but  a  fugitive  ballad,  descriptive  of  a 
single  quarrel  and  victory  of  Hercules,  the  causes  and 

>  94.  359.  alibL        <  Schol.  Aid.  ap.  Gaisf.  et  Gottl.  Pmf.  ad  Scut.  Here . 
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results  of  which  are  detailed  in  their  natural  order. 
The  poem,  however,  forfeits  all  daim  to  propriety  of 
structure  by  the  undue  proportion  of  the  episodical 
element,  two  thirds  of  the  whole  being  devoted  to  an 
elaborate  description  of  the  hero's  arms,  especially 
his  shield.  This  digression,  accordingly,  has  usurped, 
in  familiar  usage,  the  title  and  honours  of  principal 
subject. 
Composi-  15.  The  composition  and  style  are  marked,  as  in 
^J^*^  the  Theogony,  by  broad  features  of  difference  in 
different  parts  of  the  text.  The  introductory  and 
ciMicluding  portions,  where  the  narrative  pursues  a 
si^mewhat  more  equable  course,  are  of  a  comparatively 
simple  and  pleasing  tenor.  No  sooner,  however,  does 
tho  subject  become  more  excited,  or  the  author  him- 
>k'lf  ;i5pire  to  the  pathetic  or  sublime,  than  the  defects 
A'r^>Avly  noted  in  the  Theogony  appear  in  still  more 
cxtr^x.-urant  forms.  Tbev  are  chieflv  observable  in 
the  vU':5v:r::^:icn  of  the  Shield  itsdf,  from  verse  139. 
r  .^v:v*vArv:<^  Tho  stylo  here  suddenly  becomes  wild 
>*  .;  r,^:A>::c  -vrith  v.t  orijinalitv,  and  tursid  vrithout 
v'.  ;•  /\  Vh;^'  rvT:r.v.<hr>  are  rendered  the  more  offen- 
v\v  :^  ,v,;  cv:.>.r.:  Ar.:r:::oa  to  emulate  or  surpass 
xx  v^  .  .ch;*r  >tAr;,UrA>  ;:  -r-L*  excellence.  The  imita- 
^  .v;  ,-c  Hvxr. vr  r/.:^ :.:  ir.  ;kt:-d  be  characterised  as 
sv'x  \\  xir-Tv-  ::  r/:.:  ?;-  :he  clumsv  efforts  of  the 
^v.N  N\  >'V  ^:i5i>  tXf^p:^rc:i'rcu  to  impart  novelt}Mo 
^  V  v.-r— »';v;  r.'>jvr4  rJLjs  VOj;V-  -he  whole  desisrn  of  the 
,.  ..vv\V  -^  r-'.^.O. '.:-••,  re  T^ii*  ;•:  :ire  Shield  of  Achilles, 
:\v  v  >a,v.-v-'.^  j.T,  >«.v>o.v.::iI  :rr*xge  with  which  the 
sv«.,i,.  >x  r*.-..  :jj.-  -^  M-'iT>:c>  "SrllliAiLt  description  but 
^. «.  ^,.v  Kv.r  -•,''rr*,x^,?,v».\  t^^-  ^}rf  irTten  or  in  sub- 
*^. -,^x  r'vV'*^  iK*  rj»^r;fl'>s>  Tr>iT5:5^sions  above  no- 
;-:,  '  ,.,   i|ijr4  .c^^o-^t  5u.'v?cs5ic«a  of  parts,  that 
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happy  apportioning  of  the  masses  of  text  to  the  cor- 
responding heads  of  subject,  that  mixture  of  simpli- 
city and  variety  in  the  illustrative  details,  that  ele- 
gance of  structure  and  harmony  of  versification  which 
in  the  episode  of  the  Iliad  constitute  each  descriptive 
group  a  miniature  epic  poem,  not  a  trace  is  here 
to  be  found.  The  author  of  the  Hesiodic  Shield 
seems  rather  to  have  sought  to  enhance  the  eflfect  of 
his  borrowed  materials  by  the  wild  disorder  of  their 
distribution ;  sometimes  crowded  together,  sometimes 
scattered  at  random  in  broken  fragments  among  the 
equally  ill-digested  heads  of  new  matter  supplied 
from  his  own  resources.  Not  only  is  the  poetical 
law  against  rude  collisions  of  heterogeneous  elements 
completely  set  at  nought,  but  the  text  is  often,  to  all 
appearance,  purposely  so  disposed,  that  the  same  line 
contains  the  conclusion  of  one  and  the  commencement 
of  another  image  of  the  most  oflfensively  opposite 
character.  The  joyous  is  suddenly  converted  into 
the  pathetic,  the  tender  into  the  terrible,  with  an 
ahnost  burlesque  eflfect.  Attention  may  be  more 
especially  directed  to  the  transition  from  the  adven- 
ture of  Perseus  and  Medusa  to  the  paraphrase  of 
Homer's  description  of  the  "  two  cities,"  which,  by 
a  most  preposterous  fancy,  are  here  made  the  head 
ornaments  of  the  two  surviving  Gorgons.^  Equally 
incongruous  is  the  change  from  the  warlike  to  the 
peaceful  community,  where  the  same  line  transports 
us  from  the  horrible  description  of  the  demon  Achlys 
to  the  golden  gates  ^  and  festive  choirs  of  the  happy 
community.  In  the  sequel  are  hurried  forward,  in 
breathless  succession,  a  crowd  of  images®,  each  of 
which  supplies,  or  might  have  supplied.  Homer  Avith 

»  236.  2  270.  »  286.  sqq. 
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a  distinct  chapter  of  descriptive  ej-lsioi :  iri'ilr  L^nJ 
and  ploughmen,  grown  crop,  reapi::^.  tJirvaiiiz^.  vine- 
yards with  grapes  ripening  and  riie,  -^^-^z^zt*^^, 
wine-making;  all  heaped  in  proniiacu->:is  11=*: ri-r  up?n 
each  other,  and  upon  groups  of  hunters  »:  i  Lirt  ind 
boar,  wrestlers,  boxers,  and  charlo:-rtio=r^.  Fr:.z:  lie 
prize  tripod  of  the  chariot -race  we  slr^itlr  r^rum 
to  the  river  Ocean  ^,  running,  acvv-riirz  ro  tie  ap- 
parent order  of  the  text,  round  the  l«ksin  »::  the 
tri|>od,  rather  than«  as  in  the  sc^juel  we  iirt  :*:M  and 
as  Homer's  authority  and  comm^^n  s-eiis^  r^:-uir«l 
round  the  circumference  of  the  whole  shieli. 

The  examples  of  this  siranre  c:«:iius::ii  ar>r  so 
f  rt:«quent,  and  recur  with  £-:»  similar  ^i^d  20  sysicmiuo  a 
r.u  :hvxi,  as  to  imply,  not  so  much  careie&sTiess  or  want 
V :  Tii::,  &s  an  actual  intcnricQ  on  ihe  aaihr-rs  pan  to 
>;;r;rise  and  liewilder,  liC>ih  hv  the  diy^rier  in  wluoh 
y is  :ii;r,:r-:rs are  exhil'h-ed.  ai:a  ry  ii:-ir cLirlnir o:Jours 
?.?\^.  i MT^.vi^rar.: : rrras.  Th-:  im-ressiTe  feamre*  which 
TV  ^■^z. ■":.!:  Trotr.'-i'S  cc  ti-:  jrri.i  rr^ASi-er  ot  the 
:.:>  ::..i»^:-s  :t  ir-iii  ■:r  Trrri'r  ire  here 
:*.'■:  ~:.2.>":.'  jni.  :r  jtr>:: ■.•'•; s  criuiace. 
,  .  .  \::.:  vi  'rv  iir-is  :.t  {xijl.:.:-;,  it-s:r^;::vr  ct  the 
o     ".,   .'    ::-    ivarjt'T'?:  >:.  :^i*.  i-Tt  swtllel  :r.To  three 
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blood  (of  Mist),  but  dust,  filth,  even  defluxion 
firom  the  nose,  to  make  up  the  fulness  of  the  odious 
picture.  While  the  efforts  of  the  copyist  to  emulate 
the  brilliancy  of  Homer's  scenes  of  festive  joy  re- 
ault  but  in  their  distension  into  vapid  insipidity, 
the  elegant  hyperboles  in  which  the  one  describes 
the  wonders  of  the  forge  of  Vulcan  are  strained 
into  impossibilities  so  palpable,  as  to  destroy  every 
illusion  of  imitative  art.  Such  is  the  description 
of  the  sculptured  figure  of  Perseus  on  the  shield, 
hovering  in  the  air  above  it,  without  touching  any 
part  of  it^ ;  an  image  obviously  absurd,  even  as  a 
miraculous  effect,  in  a  work  of  relief.  The  figure  of 
the  two  Gorgons  making,  not  the  earth  or  pavement, 
but  the  actual  metal  of  the  shield  resound  with  their 
vehement  tramping^,  is  another  strange  compound 
of  art  and  reality  equally  destructive  of  all  poetical 
illusion. 

In  the  midst  of  this  profusion  of  matter,  the  real 
poverty  of  the  author's  imagination  is  evinced  by  the 
nauseous  reiteration  of  the  same,  or  closely  similar, 
turgid  phrases  or  far-fetched  ideas ^ ;  sometimes  ver- 
bally repeated,  sometimes  under  unimportant  varia- 
tions, often  within  a  few  lines  of  each  other.  That 
he  was,  however,  himself  diffident  of  the  success  of 
his  efforts  to  enforce  the  reality  of  his  pictures,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  frequent  and  earnest  renewal  of 

»  217.  «  231.  sq. 

'  On  three  separate  occasions  a  snake  or  snakes  are  introduced, 
with  nearlj  the  same  appendages,  and  described  in  very  similar  terms. 
(144.  161.  sqq.  233.)  Over  the  head  of  the  first  edition  of  the  reptile 
hovers  Discord  (148.),  under  her  usual  poetical  attributes.  A  few  lines 
afterwards,  however.  Discord  is  made  to  occupy  an  independant  position, 
in  a  group  of  verses  (156.  sqq.)  transferred  from  the  Shield  of  the  Liad 
(xvni.  535.)  into  a  position  where  all  the  spirit  of  their  connexion  with 
a  previoiu  context  is  sacrificed. 
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his  personal  assarance  of  tlkcor  sstonisfaing  effect  and 
striking  resembLincc  to  the  ariginals.^  The  perpe- 
tual recurrence  of  the  qTiaini  cxnnmoxiplaoe  in  irliich 
this  assurance  is  convered  forms  indeed  a  pronuDCSt 
characteristic  of  Lis  style ;  find,  like  the  mottoes  j^ 
pended  to  figures  in  the  earlr  rode  producticflis  of 
graphic  art,  tends  but  to  destroy  the  iHudon  irhkfa 
it  is  meant  to  favour. 

16.  The  authenticated  fact  above  noticed,  of  tlie 
first  fifty-six  lines  of  this  poem  beong  an  extract  fitm 
another  work  ascribed  to  the  same  author,  affords  a 
reasonable  opening  for  the  doubt,  whether  tbe  present 
connexion  even  of  the  integral  parts  of  the  remaining 
text  is  coeval  with  their  first  compoation,  or  may  not 
also  be  the  result  of  a  similar  pat^work.  The  great 
disproportion  between  the  episode  of  the  Shield  and 
the  main  narrative  of  the  oc»nbat  may  seem  to 
render  their  existing  comlnnation  the  less  likely  to 
have  suggested  itself  to  the  original  poet.  It  might, 
however,  be  urged  in  favour  of  unity  of  authorship, 
that  this  strinmi^  toother  of  desultorv  narratives 
by  a  slender  thread  of  main  action,  as  exemplified 
especially  in  the  Catalogue  of  Women,  was  itself  a 
proverbial  characteristic  of  the  Hesiodic  school  of 
poetry.  The  probability,  therefore,  becomes  the 
greater,  that  a  single  poet  of  that  school^  who  had 
brou^rht  to  maturitv  such  an  effusion  as  that  com- 
prised  in  the  hundred  and  eighty  verses  of  the  Shield 
pro[)er,  may  have  been  at  pains  to  construct,  out  of 
the  martial  legends  of  his  native  district,  a  heroic 

'  140,  165.  21S.  ±24.  SIS.  1S9.  1^4.  198.  206.  209.  211.  215.  228. 
244.  290.  314.  Ei^ujdlj  ofiensiTe  ildu  destmctrre  of  tlie  proposed  effect 
»  tho  cndicis  £ccumaUtk«ii  of  hTperboItcai  epitliettf  <<»x>(-,  ^tuov  c^f/on- 
^it\\\  ct  71  c  •ri(oj,  and  tbe  lixo. 
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framework  in  which  to  exhibit  his  gaudy  picture,  very 
similar  to  that  in  which  it  is  now  encased. 

Although  the  claims  of  this  poem,  or  of  any  part 
of  it,  to  the  honours  of  a  genuine  work  of  Hesiod,  of 
the  author,  that  is,  of  either  the  Works  or  Theogony, 
were  rejected  by  various  antient  critics,  the  balance 
of  opinion  seems  yet  to  have  leaned  to  the  popular 
belief^,  in  so  far  at  least  as  regards  the  Theogony. 
By  modem  commentators  these  claims  have  been 
very  generally  set  aside.  Here,  again,  internal  evi- 
-dence  certainly  favours  the  Separatist  view ;  for, 
although  the  same  defects  of  exaggeration,  bombast, 
and  tautology,  above  pointed  out  in  the  Shield,  are 
common  to  the  parallel  descriptions  of  the  Theogony, 
there  is  a  considerable  difference  in  the  forms,  both 
of  imagery  and  phraseology,  in  which  they  are  exhi- 
bited. It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  general 
idiom  of  this  poem,  in  spite  of  its  pervading  leaven  of 
Homeric  imitation,  differs  more  widely  from  the  fa- 
miliar heroic  or  Homeric  dialect,  than  that  of  either 
Works  and  Days,  or  perhaps  of  any  other  existing 
specimen  of  epic  minstrelsy.^ 

1  The  poets  Stesichorus  and  ApoUonius  Rhodius,  with  the  grammarian 
Megaclcs,  are  cited  as  favourable  (Schol.  Aid.  ap.  Gaisf.  et  Gottl. 
Prssf.  ad  Scut.  Here),  the  grammarian  Aristophanes  (Schol.  ibid.),  with 
other  minor  authorities  (ap.  Gottl.  Prsef.  p.  xxvii.  Marcksch.  p.  153.), 
as  unfavourable,  to  its  genuine  character.  Longinus  (ix.  5.)  is  doubtful. 
Grottling  (ad  217.)  supposes  the  Shield  proper  to  be  an  interpolation  by 
a  later  grammarian,  and  that  the  older  authors  above  cited  merely  com- 
mented the  framework.  It  were  strange,  however,  in  that  case,  that 
Aristophanes,  one  of  the  earliest  Greek  grammarians,  should  have  pro- 
nounced the  poem  an  imitation  of  the  Homeric  Shield ;  and  Gottling 
elsewhere  (ad  223.  245.)  himself  notices  the  archaic  ^olo-Boeotic  pecu- 
liarities of  idiom  or  tradition  in  the  portion  of  the  text  which  he  condemns 
as  spurious.    Here,  again,  conf.  Hermann.  Op.  Misc.  vol.  vi.  p.  198. 

^  In  the  extensive  use,  for  example,  of  the  verb  Kx***  with  an  auxiliary 
power,  as  fidxrjv,   St]pii'y  irovov,  &c.,  ^x^v^  ^^^  ifiaxovTo^  lirovioPTOy  &c. 
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Considering  the  many  and  giariiig  defects  of  this 
work,  and  the  very  small  amount  of  poetical  moit 
by  which  they  are  coonterfaalanced^  it  may  seem 
strange  that  it  should  alone  hare  aurvived  the  wredi 
of  the  remaining  mass  of  Hesiodic  poems,  many  of 
which  may  be  presomed  to  have  been  better  spe- 
cimens of  the  same  school  of  composition.  It  can 
boast,  however,  at  least  the  charm  of  a  boundless 
«H!centricitv.  With  all  its  senrility  of  Homeric  imitt- 
tion«  it  possesses,  in  its  own  peculiar  vein  of  exagger- 
ation and  extravagance,  a  kind  of  wild  originality, 
more  likely  to  obtain  a  hc^  on  the  pc^nlar  public 
of  every  age,  than  the  mediocrity  or  commonplace 
of  other  more  correct  and  elegant  compoaiticms  Off 
the  later  school  of  e{HC  minstrelsy. 

17.  The  Hesiodic  poems  now  no  longer  extant,  of 
which  notice  occurs  in  ancient  authors,  are : ' 

The  Catalogue,  or  Catalogues  oi  Women ;  otherwise 
called  the  Eixe,  or  the  Great  Eoae,  or  the  Genea- 
lo^  of  Heroes. 

The  Miflampodia. 

rV.e  A>:r^:nomy. 

rhe  Mixiias  ot  Chiron. 

Tht*  .Kp.niiu5w  aL?o  ascribed  to  Cercops  of  Miletus. 

i^a  :h<:  Id*i  Dacrvli. 

t>^vfkmiAr.n--i_  or  Book  of  Augury. 

Avlvirv^  to  Rirmchus. 
Fritbiiliiiiii'vini  ot  Ft:Ieu5  and  Thetis. 
M^rria^  ot  Ceyx. 
lV3«nr  of  Thcst'us  to  Hades. 

.>iv  i^:.  i4i^  io*  -^W*?*  i^^  ^5^-  ^0S«  51*^  311->:  also  in  the  freqnent 
tv(.*i.*eL.vu  jml  -icvucwutf  aabtspu^  ^*c  the  Jei»}ii8truiTe  prooomis  oi,  tw, 

*c.  v'"v.  r*.  ::^.  i^  A(«i-  2*^-  *>^-  *?«i-  '^^^  ^^i'  *^  •qqX  •^ 

^JUxm^tHmc  'Jie  vK^re  owitoi  ;tfx<i  uKvherafi  pvti  ot*tlie  text. 
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Certain  other  titles  occasionally  comprised  in  the 
list  have  here  been  omitted,  either  as  resting  on  no 
Bofficient  authority,  as  variations  of  others  above 
enumerated,  or  as  proper  merely  to  particular  parts 
or  episodes  of  poems,  the  separate  existence  of  which 
is  better  ascertained.  On  the  other  hand,  several  of 
the  above  number  rejected  by  modern  commentators 
chiefly  on  the  last-mentioned  ground  have  been  re- 
tained, in  respect  of  their  citation  as  independant 
poems  not  being  in  any  degree  quaUfied  by  the  an- 
tients,  while  no  other  reasonable  motive  exists  for 
setting  them  aside.  ^ 

the  catalogue  of  women.      eo-ffi  (genealogy  of 

heroes). 

It  has  been  a  much  agitated  question  among  modem  Catalog 
scholars,  whether  the  above  titles  are  to  be  considered  Eo». 
as  representing  the  same  poem  under  different  names, 
or  different  poems.^  On  the  whole,  the  balance  of 
argument  is  in  favour  of  the  former  opinion ;  the  few 
passages  of  antient  commentators  where  the  three 
titles  appear  to  be  cited  as  distinct  being  neutralised 
by  others  where  they  no  less  plainly  appear  to  be 
used  as  synonymous.^  The  best  mode  of  reconciling 
this  apparent  anomaly  is  to  assume  that  certain  of 
the  three  varieties,  while  common  in  a  general  sense 

*  The  tirri  fiavTucd  and  i^rjyijdiig  tiri  Hpaci,  mentioned  by  Fausanias  (ix. 
xxxi.  4.),  maj  safely  be  merged  either  in  the  Astronomia  or  Ornitho- 
mantia.  Of  some  other  apparent  allusions  by  classical  authors  to  Hesiodic 
works  not  here  admitted,  Fj^;  mpioSoc,  Qtiot  Xoyot,  *'r^i*oc,  ILepafiiis^  ^cvc- 
KUMy  ne/>l  Tapix*»>v,  see  Marckschefiel,  p.  197. 

*  See  Gottl.  in  Praef.  p.  xxvi. ;  conf.  Marcksch.  p.  102.  sqq. ;  Ulrici, 
Gesch.  d.  Hell.  Dichtk.  vol.  i.  p.  362.  sqq. ;  Bode,  Gesch.  der  Ep.  Dichtk. 
vol.  I.  p.  449. 

^  Hesych.  v.  'Uuiai;  Scut.  Here,  verse  1.;  conf.  Schol.  Aid.  in  Argum. 
ad  Scut.  Here;  auctt.  ap.  Marcksch.  p.  102.  sq. 
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u^  ilio  \vlii>K'  iKK^n  or  Hcries  of  poetr-*.  liZrjudii^L  ni-n 
iimuoiliaiv*l\  to  pHrticiihir  cautos  or  rj^i'ii:*-  ':n- 1  iiT 
ol'  u.Ni»';v  Nimilar  to  tluit  Ibnnerly  cit€»i  Hi  liir  ia*t  2 
ilio  rwlio  Ihobais.     The  work  comprtsef.  iin^vrzz^ 
u»  iIk' oiilv  dUtinot  cmunenition  extanr.  rr*  lo:^^- 
v»r  i.\it:»K»i;ius.     It  luippuiis,  however,  that*  ficr  i*>ji5 
omI\    aiv  niu^tod  by   thoir  sei)arate  num&ei^  ir.  'Jjt 
V  xuiut  v'iMiioiiM.     It  is  further  remarkable,  liar*^  b 
ilu'  v»hl\  ciuiiloMs  whoiv  any  clear  distincrioii  ^>teas 
(\»  Iv  draN\u  bv*t\\ccu  tho  two  titles  Eose  and  CoU- 
U»i;uv\s   t'^iii   v*f  t-^HO  is  accompanied   by  the  sf^ciul 
v'piilK't    v»i     i^Iivut.^'      Such  a  distinction    evidently 
iuiplic.^,   in  the    ivrtlou   of  the  series  so  honoured, 
M^iiK'  xu[vilvn*u\   to  the  others,  either  in  respect  of 
bulk  or  v(u.(Iu\ .     If  this  iK^culiarity  of  usage  be  taken 
\u  vv^nncxiou  wiih  the  fact   above  noticed,  that  no 
ciUiiiv^n   v.\vuis  of  the  titth  book  or  Catalogue  by  its 
v»\\u  uuuibcr,  iho  i>ivbability  natunilly  suggests  itself, 
thai  I  ho  stimo  lit'th  bvvk  luay  be  the  portion  especially 
vUMi^tuiU'u  .I.N  i.Iivar,  the  i^ivatcst  of  the  Eoae  or  Ca- 
uiU'^uvw  .iMvi  !u!.vv  citcvi  in  its  individual  capacity 
iiiui^'i  vluii  !Mo:v  hoiioumbic  title  alone.    Various  mo- 
vU:u  v\*Mi!»KnM'v»i->s  however,  would  reject  the  some- 
what vivuibuul  .luihv^ritv  on  which  the  existence  of  a 
iiiiii  v.*:u.iU\i;ue  tvMs  ^i^^d,  resirictiug  the  number  to 
Kuiv,  wou'v!  u.vNumo  the  t'ouvth  to  be  the  one  honoured 
b\    O.w  ^piiiK-i  v'l  viivui.*      The  question  is  a  subtle 
01  K%  .i:id  'iv^i  l'.*vel\  to  Iv  brvuiirht  to  any  positive  issue 

■    >.   .      .    Jv  .      .    .onl.  M;iivk>vii.  :•.  104,  Aud  I't-Z'^    U'ti- .tS. 
..  .    v   .    i».  .  ruuN.i:ii.u<s  »\    \\\'.  3.;  o.'iiK  M.irv:k^'{i.  p.  lOli.  3C. 


i»v»;'aiiL:,  {•.  w^i.  L  Miuv<M.a\.ir  •.•.107.  lOi*. 
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The  phrase  Eoae,  or  EoiaB,  is  understood  to  be  de- 
rived, by  no  very  elegant  course  of  etymology,  from 
}he  first  two  words  of  a  certain  formula  or  common- 
place, by  which  the  birth  and  adventures  of  each  suc- 
ceeding heroine  were  connected  with  those  of  her 
3redecessors  in  the  series.^ 

The  whole  poem,  or  compilation  of  poems,  was  the 
nost  voluminous,  and,  next  to  the  Works  and  Days 
md  Theogony,  the  most  celebrated  production  as- 
cribed to  Hesiod.  In  general  popularity,  indeed,  it 
vould  seem,  from  the  frequency  of  the  appeals  to  its 
»xt  by  classical  authors  of  all  ages,  to  have  fallen 
ittle  short  of  either  of  those  standard  works  of  the 
ichooL  The  number  of  extant  verses  directly  cited 
rem  it,  under  its  various  denominations,  inclusive 
>f  the  fifty-six  prefixed  to  the  Shield,  amounts  to 
kbout  a  hundred  and  thirty  ;  while  perhaps  half  that 
lumber  may  be  added  for  passages  which,  though  not 
ipecifically  so  quoted,  may  on  internal  evidence  be 
issigned  to  the  Catalogue.  This  forms  a  sum  total 
jreatly  exceeding  what  can  be  identified  as  having 
)elonged  to  any  other  lost  poem  of  this  period,  and 
arnishing  conclusive  evidence  both  of  the  bulk  and 
he  popularity  of  the  Catalogue,  and  of  its  authority  as 
I  text-book  of  national  tradition.  It  seems,  in  fact, 
o  have  contained  a  complete  repertory  of  heroic 
jenealogy,  from  the  days  of  Prometheus  and  Deuca- 
ion,  or  rather  of  Pandora  and  Pyrrha,  downwards^ ; 

'  ij  uItj  ....  See  Scut.  Here,  verse  1 .,  and  frg.  26.  Gaisf. 

^  See  the  Summary  ap.  Marcksch.  p.  120. ;  conf.  Miill.  Dor.  vol.  ii. 
t.  478.  MuUer*8  description  of  the  Hesiodic  or  -^k)lo-Boeotic  mythology, 
B  "meagre  and  scanty  compared  with  that  of  the  Ionian  tribes/*  is 
bundantly  disproved  by  the  contents  of  this  poem,  not  to  mention  the 
rheogony,  Melampodia,  and  others  of  the  same  school.  It  is  also  curiously 
neonsistent  with  his  own  subsequent  notice  of  Uesiod^s  efforts  "  to 

VOL.  n.  *  F  F 
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especial  reference  being  had  to  the  lives  .iz»:  i!n»~urs 
of  distinguished  females,  from  whom  -h-  zz-.t*:  :1- 
histrious  families  or  races  derived  their  -ir*  jir..  Tie 
leading  exploits  of  the  offspring  of  the  Ler*  :rrs  ^e>: 
:ilso  episodically  treated,  often  at  cii-nsiler-iCLr  i^tui!. 
The  series  appears,  from  the  existing  cira":  :c>. :  h^ive 
o^Mumenced  with  the  renewal  of  the  humur:  r^^r:  afc'.T 
iho  deluire  bv  the  agencv  of  th^r  mvsricttl  -. aTl^rths 
s'lvvo  mentioned,  and  to  have  l-een  .^jr;:Inie:  io'irn 
:.  ::-.t  txtinotion  of  the  race  of  Ulyjst*.  in  :I:e  se.vrKi 
.-.•  :>.>i  ironoraiion  after  the  Tnr^ai.  wtir. 

*  *'."::.:>  -,x:?:  ::t  ;:i'uiir    :  it*  z'uxz.  or  •cr-iciure. 

■m  Y  ^  -  •mm, 

^  .    ^  •  •■   ■    "ii:-:     "    :-'••:■>.     The 

^>  ■*..'*-_        '.^i  r^..'- .  f  r. 
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originality  of  the  Works  as  from  the  affectation  or 
eKtravagance  of  the  Theogony  or  Shield. 

The  claims  of  the  Catalogue,  or  parts  of  it,  to  ge- 
nuine Hesiodic  origin  seem  to  have  been  recognised 
by  Crates  ^,  Apollonius  Rhodius  *,  and  Aristarchus  ^ ; 
nor  is  any  trace  of  opposition  to  those  claims  ob 
wrvable  prior  to  the  time  of  Pausanias.  ^ 

Modem  commentators,  in  the  case  of  this  poem  as 
of  all  the  other  productions  of  the  primitive  Epic 
Muse,  would  ascribe  different  portions  of  the  text  to 
different  authors,  chiefly  firom  the  circumstance  of 
its  containing  conflicting  versions  of  the  same  fable.^ 
The  argument  itself  is  worth  little,  although  the  in- 
ference may  very  probably  be  correct.  Traces  of  the 
Mune  dialectic  peculiarities  which  tend  to  establish 
the  -3Eolo-B<Botic  origin  of  the  three  other  poems  are 
also  observable,  though  more  rarely,  in  the  remains  of 
the  Catalogue.^  Many  of  the  fragments  betray  a  com- 
paratively recent  origin;  among  others,  those  cele- 
Inrating  the  heroes  Belus,  Arabus,  Macedon,  and  the 
Satyrs^,  a  race  of  sylvan  deities  as  little  familiar  to 
the  Hesiod  of  the  Theogony  as  to  Homer. 

THE  MELAMPODIA. 

18.  The  title  of  this  poem,  with  a  few  fragments  MeUm- 
of  its  text,  supply  the  only  data  for  judging  of  its  ^  '"" 
contents.     The  name  Melampodia  is  derived  from 
that  of  Melampus,  a  distinguished  Argive  seer,  pro- 

*  Ap.  ScboL  ad  Theog.  142.  «  Argum.  Aid.  ad  Scut  Here. 

*  Ap.  Eustath.  ad  U.  xxiv.  28.  ^  ix.  xzxi. 

*  Thiersch,  Ueb.  Hesiod.  p.  29. ;  Gottl.  Praef,  p.  xxvi. ;  Marcksch.  p.  107. 
12S. 

«  Frg.  64. 

''  Marcksch.  firgg.  28,  29. ;  conf.  p.  136.  sqq. 
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gezdior  of  m  rsce  of  similarly  gifted  descendants. 
Among  th€:&e  were  Amphiaraus,  the  most  celebrated 
hero  of  the  Thefaan  war,  and  Theoclymenus,  to  whom 
a  promiDent  part  is  assigned  in  the  action  of  the 
Odyssey.  It  may  be  presmned,  therefore,  that  the 
adventures  of  Melampus  and  his  family  formed  the 
basis  of  the  principal  subject,  which  was  enlarged,  as 
may  be  collected  firom  the  remnants  of  the  text,  by 
numerous  episodes  concaving  other  leading  professors 
of  the  arts  of  di\'ination.  Of  those  remnants,  one 
alone  relates  immediately  to  the  hero ;  to  his  adven- 
ture, namely,  with  Iphiclus,  recorded  in  the  Odyssey.^ 
Two  are  devoted  to  the  affairs  of  the  Theban  seer 
Tiresias,  which  appear  to  have  been  treated  in  some 
detail.  Other  seven  verses,  where  the  Melampodia  is 
not  expressly  cited,  but  which  jfrom  internal  evidence 
may  reasonably  be  referred  to  the  poem,  allude  to 
the  last  adventure  and  decease  of  the  prophet  Cal- 
chas  at  Clarus,  in  Ionia,  on  his  journey  homewards 
from  Troy  in  company  with  Amphilochus,  son  of 
Amphiaraus.  The  author  seems  to  have  followed, 
concerning  this  event,  a  trivial  variety  of  an  equally 
trivial  fable  concerning  the  death  of  Homer,  The 
propliet,  like  the  poet,  is  described  as  having  fallen 
a  victim  to  mortification,  on  being  surpassed  by  a 
rival  Gidipus  in  successfully  divining  the  number  of 
growing  fruits  on  a  plentifully  stocked  figtree.*  The 
subsequent  adventures  and  death  of  Amphilochus  by 
the  band  of  Apollo  were  also  narrated. 

T]\c  whole  number  of  verses  referable  on  certain 
or  plausible  gix)inids  to  the  Melampodia  amount  to 

twontv-four.     Tliev  convev  no  verv  favourable  im- 

•  %  *  ^ 

»  \\ .  '•^W.  Mj^„  XI  :?<il .  «|q.  »  Conf.  riL  Horn.  Pint.  i.  4. 
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pression  either  of  the  materials  or  the  style  of  the 
work.  The  incidents  are  for  the  most  part  trivial, 
or  treated  in  a  trivial  tone ;  and  the  versification  is 
little  distinguished  either  for  spirit,  or  harmony. 
The  poem  was  divided  into  books,  of  which  three  are 
mentioned.  The  ancients  quote  Hesiod  unreservedly 
as  the  author.^ 

THE  ASTRONOMY. 

This  poem^,  also  cited  under  the  title  of  Astro-  Astro- 
logy, appears  from  the  frequency  and  copiousness  '**^"'' 
of  the  appeals  to  its  authority,  to  have  been  a  highly 
popular  text-book  of  the  science  to  which  it  was 
devoted,  and  to  have  treated  its  subject  in  consider- 
able detidl.  It  is  usually  quoted  as  the  acknowledged 
production  of  Hesiod^ ;  sometimes,  more  doubtfully, 
as  his  imputed  work.* 

The  preserved  quotations  or  extracts  describe  the 
genealogy  and  influences  of  the  Sun,  Atlas,  the 
Pleiads  and  Hyads,  Arcturus,  Orion,  and  others  of 
the  celestial  heroes  or  heroines  who  supply  the  fa- 
vourite subjects  of  commentary  with  the  primitive 
poetical  astrologers.  The  history  of  Phaeton  and 
his  &31  was  treated  at  considerable  length,  much  as 
in  the  later  popular  repertories.  The  promotion  of 
Eridanus  to  the  honour  of  a  celestial  constellation,  on 
account  of  his  share  in  Phaeton's  disaster,  was  also 
described,  as  was  the  like  distinction  conferred  on 
the  golden-fleeced  ram  of  Phryxus.    It  is  probable,  as 

'  See  Marcksch.  fragm.  p.  359.  sqq. 

*  Marcksch.  p.  Id4.  sqq.  352.  sqq. 

'  Flin.  Hist.  N.  xvui  xxv. ;  Plut  de  Pyth.  Or.  defect,  xyiii. 

^  Athemzi.  491. 
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19.  THE  ^GIMIUS 

was  ascribed  ^  by  some  to  Hesiod,  by  others  to  Cercops  ^Egimios. 
of  Miletus.  The  poem  appears  to  have  presented  a 
more  or  less  continuous  epic  narrative  of  some  bulk, 
being  described  as  divided  into  two  books,  ^gimius, 
from  whom  it  derives  its  title,  was  a  patriarchal  chief 
of  the  Dorian  tribes  who  afterwards  conquered  Pe- 
loponnesus. The  most  celebrated  adventure  of  this 
hero  was  a  war  against  the  Thessalian  Lapithae  ^,  in 
which  he  prevailed  chiefly  through  the  alliance  of 
Hercules.  Hard  pressed  by  his  warlike  neighbours,  he 
engaged  the  services  of  the  Theban  hero  by  a  promise  to 
bestow  on  him  one  third  of  the  Dorian  territory,  should 
their  united  arms  be  crowned  with  success.  The  La- 
pithsB  were  defeated,  but  Hercules  generously  refused 
to  accept  the  stipulated  reward,  in  lieu  of  which  it 
was  agreed  that  iEgimius  should  undertake  the  duties 
of  guardian  to  his  benefactor's  children.  Hence  the 
sub^quent  alliance  of  the  Heraclid  and  Dorian  races, 
and  virtual  identity  of  the  two  on  the  final  success  of 
their  assault  on  the  empire  of  the  Pelopida3.  This 
transaction  off^ered  certainly  a  noble  subject  for  an 
epic  poem,  both  by  its  own  simplicity  and  martial 
dignity,  and  by  reference  to  the  mighty  consequences 
with  which  the  alliance  it  records  was  pregnant  to 
the  destinies  of  Hellas. 

It  appears,  however,  doubtful,  whether  the  value  of 
this  kernel  of  poetical  history  was  rightly  appreciated 
by  the  author  of  the  poem.  Modern  commentators 
have  supposed,  with  apparent  reason,  that  the  iiarra- 

'  Marckflch.  p.  158.  sqq. ;  conf.  347.  sqq. 

*  Apcrflod.  n.  vii.  7^  yiii.  3. ;  Diod.  Sic.  iv.  xxxvii. ;  conf.  MUll.  Dor. 
▼ol.  I.  p.  28. ;  Welck.  Ep.  C.  p.  263.  sqq. ;  Morcksch.  sup.  cit. 
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livt  rniiinrinnfl  rJ^ri  a  ^sLTge  portion  of  the  other  aul»e- 
()iii'ii(  iKlvpiifuTvs  iif  ihf-  hero  and  his  &iend  Herccie&. 
(»v  rviMi  t\\  rlinir  i^nTnc^iiate  descendants.  indusiTt'  of 
Mil  riirlii'!-  iiluirrivf  iniaiions  of  Peloponnesus  hr  liii 
1  iM'i'iuiis.  I  {inn  the  opinion  which  xnajr  be  formed 
•I?  i<>  siii'li  irnuitc^r  or  less  extension  of  the  Bobjeci 
iiiiiHi  iiuiJiiU  lic^poricl  how  for  the  work  is  to  be  coi}- 
Hitip^nl  n^  Hii  ppir  poem  in  the  Aristotelian  sensfc, 
U.w  liiv  iLv  I,  iiif-rr  TTKiricAl  chronicle  of  events  on 
iUi  iii.ir:  incUtiidirjLl  bul  K-ss  poetical  Hesiodic  plan. 
U'htr  Ain:>i{Mii  iMmu^rt^i  \\sel{  with  a  peculiarity  al- 
\\Hu\\  |viiiih».!  luii  in  the  o.xtant  notices  of  the  wort, 
M  \u^:\  ij  IS  «l(>Si.nIx*i)  as  the  only  poem  claiming  a 
ll;'?*!.%,tj,  iinv;in  M'itJi  which  any  other  name  is  asso- 
•  iiiii».{  Si*HiJj>  ihai  of  Hirsiod.  A  not  improbable 
:  v.iii4:ij44!.u:  k\i  i.hi>  ^vculiarity  might  suggest  itself 
1..  ~i!k  Ni;;>;vis!ijon.  \i\nU  whilo  thc  general  tone  and 
.l.ui;\i  ,\i  iii;  jvu»m  woTv  Hcsiodic,  a  superior  de- 
iiw  .c  ;^;\?.^  r.jU'i'riix  ohsorx'aWe  in  its  action  may 
^.A.\v  N,»;:.i.\l  ::N\>:iijvnihli'  With  any  positivc  title  to 

:'.-   .K     i.:;;.\.:^     i!;.      .\nr.JV»MtionS    of    thc     -Eolo-BoBOtic 

-    %    •     *     «   » 

i:i    .\:n:.:.^    cr^i^r.^iv.i^  of  the  |x>em  throw  but 
1.::-.  1.^:::  ;.:^:.;  .^v.  :hv  subi^vt  or  mode  of  treatment. 

I::.-    \v*vvi^\>    iX'.^r^ss'iV    oitod   from   the    -Erimius 

«        -  •         «  ^j 

.'-viv^ii*  ,il'  :.•  ..:i\.  lvlov.;:x\l  to  the  episodical  element 
v!  ::i,.'  >v  .*rk.  N  .*  iiy*u>:o!\  ni  loju^t,  ihore  occurs  either 
w  XA\.ivji>  ::.iii>t'l:  or  u>  the  IVrians.     Two  of  the 

I'.  I';7.>  :h-k:  '.htf  i-^.vui  saA\  ^av-o  ooaii^zwvl  tbo  cv^iKiue5t;  and  ^ntlementi 
•.>t  ihc  lK.>rijii3  in  Vvlojvuiious  akJ  v'Shcr  }.\&ns  ol  Gr«ce.  This  hjpo- 
tbv-ci%  Jj»art  ir*.'Uii  o:hcr  rvaa^*i2*,  is  ^.vmplottflv  j^'CasMo  br  tbo  ah^ence  of 
all  a{|va],  bv  PausoiiijiS  :iud  (.'ihor  i^>\tpultf  hLstoriaitf  cf  thoK  crents.  to 
•A  wurk  whJv'h  would  (Hhcrwi^e  have  lonueU  their  carUest  and  vei^tleft 
liuthofitv. 
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fragments  enter  at  some  length  into  the  history  of  lo 
and  her  wanderings.  One  is  devoted  to  the  adventure 
of  Phryxus  and  his  Golden  Fleece.  A  fourth,  from 
the  second  book,  narrated  the  proceedings  of  Thetis  in 
regard  to  her  children  by  Peleus,  whom  at  their  birth 
she  committed,  some  to  the  fire,  others  to  the  water, 
as  a  test  of  their  immortal  nature.  From  the  result  of 
this  experiment  Achilles  alone  was  preserved,  through 
the  interposition  of  his  father,  after  the  destruction  of 
sundry  brothers  and  sisters.  This  interference  on 
the  part  of  Peleus  caused  the  quarrel  and  separation 
between  him  and  his  divine  consort.  Among  the 
Hesiodic  fragments  not  distinctly  cited  from  the 
^gimius,  but  assigned  by  modern  commentators  to 
that  poem  on  conjectural  grounds,  there  is  one  con- 
taining allusion  to  Dorian  history;  but  even  here  no 
special  reference  is  made  to  JEgimius  himself  or  his 
adventures.  Further  speculation,  therefore,  as  to 
the  precise  subject  or  character  of  the  poem,  can 
little  avail  until  some  new  light  be  shed  on  its  con- 
tents. The  ten  remaining  verses  are  in  good  and 
apparently  genuine  archaic  style. 

Cercops  of  Miletus,  the  other  accredited  author  of 
the  iEgimius,  is  described  by  the  antients  as  a  con- 
temporary and  rival  of  the  Boeotian  bard.^  Several 
modem  commentators,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
identify  him,  and  perhaps  on  plausible  grounds,  with 
the  later  Orphic  or  Pythagorean  poet  Cercops,  of  the 
time  of  the  Pisistratidae ;  if  not  as  original  author,  as 
editor  at  least  or  enlarger  of  the  antient  poem.^ 

I  Diog.  Laert,  n.  46. ;  conf.  Athen.  xi.  p.  503. ;  Marckscheff.  p.  163. 
sqq. 

*  Ap.  Bernhardt,  Gitindr.  der  6r.  Lit.  pt  ii.  p.  171. ;  conf.  Marcksch. 
p.  158. 
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miscellaneous  poems  in  the  foregoing  list  may  have  pro- 
ceeded, it  seems  probable  that  the  whole,  or  the  greater 
part  of  them,  were  composed  in  the  same  district  of 
Central  Greece,  comprising  Bceotia,  Phocis,  and  the 
Ozolian  Locris.  The  legend  of  the  poet's  last  sojourn 
and  death  at  Naupactus,  and  sepulchre  at  (Eneon,  both 
of  which  towns  are  situated  in  the  Ozolian  territory, 
represents,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  a  secondary 
Locrian  school  of  Hesiodic  poetry.  This  school  seems 
to  have  been  afterwards  transferred  by  the  colonists 
from  the  same  region  to  the  Italian  or  Epizephyrian 
Locris,  and  thence,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  to 
Sicily,  under  the  figure  of  a  blood  relationship  between 
Hesiod  and  the  celebrated  Sicilian  poet  Stesichorus. 
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CHAP.  XXIL 

MISCELLANEOUS  EPIC  POETBY  OP   THIS  PERIOD. 

1.  CATJXOOUE  OF  AUTHORS  AND  WORKS  COMPRISED  UNDER   THIS    HEAD.  -— 

2.  cnfiBTHOM  OF  LACEDAMON  (GENEALOGIES).  EUXELUS  OF  CORINTH 
(CORINTHIACA,    BUGONZA,    DELIAN    PEOBODIUU,    CHEST    OF    CTPSELUS). — 

3.  ANTUIACHUS  OF  TEOS.  ASIUS  OF  SAMOS  (GENEALOGIES).  CARCINUS  OF 
NAUPACTUS  ;  NEOPTOLEMU8  OF  MILETUS  (NAUPACTICA).  PRODICUS  OF 
PHOCAA  (MINTAS).  —  4.  PISANDER  OF  CAMIRUS  (HERACLEA> — 5.  EFIME- 
NIDES  of  CRETE.  HIS  LEGENDARY  BIOGRAPHY.  —  6.  HIS  INFLUENCE  ON  HIS 
AGE.  HIS  WORKS.  —  7.  ARISTEAS  OF  PROCONNESUS  (ARIMASPEA).  LEGEND  OF 
HIS  LIFE.  — 8.  ITS  INTERPRETATION.  ABARIS  THE  HYPERBOREAN. — 
9.  HEGESINOtfS  (ATTHIB).  CHERSIAS  OF  ORCHOMENUS  (GENEALOGIES). 
PHORONIS.  DANAl'S.  THESE^fS.  —  10.  ALCMiBONIS. 

1.  The  third  and  last  subdivision  of  the  primitive  Catalog 
epic  literature  comprises  all  those  poems  which  were  ^a  wo 
not  sufficiently  characterised  by  the  proper  dialect  and  ^"^/V 
manner  of  either  Homer  or  Hesiod  to  admit  of  their  head, 
being  ranked,  even  in  vulgar  usage,  as  the  produc- 
tions of  one  or  other  of  those  authors.    Some  of  these 
works   appear  to  have   aimed  at  a  certain  amount 
of  Homeric  unity  of   structure  ;   others  were  but 
metrical  chronicles,  embodied  in  the  same  spirit  of 
methodical  continuity  as  the   Hesiodic  compilations 
examined  in  the  previous  chapter.     Their  authors 
appear,  for  the  most  part,  both  in  the  selection  of 
their  mythical  subjects   and  in  general  style  and 
phraseology,  to  have  conformed  to  the  old  conven- 
tional standards  of  epic  mannerism.     Towards  the 
close  of  this  period,  however,  efforts  are  observable 
on  the  part  of  Pisander,  Epimenides,  and  other  poeti- 
cally gifted  disciples  of  the  popular  schools  of  religious 
mysticism,  who  availed  themselves  of  the  Epic  Muse 
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m  pramiJgatiiig  thdr  doctrines,  to  enliven  the  pre- 
Tmlinxr  moDotony,  partly  by  the  introduction  of  new 
materials,  partly  by  bolder  methods  of  working  up 
those  transmitted  by  their  predecessors.  Few  of 
these  woits  enjoyed  any  great  celebrity  or  popularity 
with  the  latex  Hellenic  public  Several  had  perished 
cTeJi  durinxr  the  flourishing  ages  of  Greek  literature, 
CET  were  no  loiter  ftanifiar  in  the  (uriginal  text  to  the 
ituthoi^  Vy  whom  they  are  cited  ;  and,  with  the  ex- 
copdoin  €ji  a  lindted  stotii  ci  fiagmaits,  the  whole  are 
3>r»w  cni»dT  lost.  They  supply,  consequently,  but 
^jidcT  materials  for  critical  analysis.  The  lives  and 
cba:nic4ic!rs.  however,  of  sevond  of  their  authors  are 
T^JOcte  ^tJi  csariofflty  and  interest. 

H  t^K  $u>^>oaned  fist  the  poems  have  been  arranged 
JKVV1i^£3lg  to  the  a^  historical  <ff  conjectural,  of  their 
M::tK*c$w  ui  ^"^  &r  as  the  names  of  the  latter  have  been 
T<vviird<^  Wliere  titles  of  works  have  been  trans- 
m^i^^  lUKv'«nMlC9i^d  with  the  name  of  any  author, 
^•hf  X'  iuixx  Kxaa  rari^  in  the  chrMiolc^cal  order  of 
lie  $i3;:>»>evt:5^  The  list  ako  contains  one  or  two 
^wj:vji>!i  oc'  xv^rt:^'  which  ha\>e  been  recorded  unconnected 
%* iSx  i^y  partinftiir  w«k-  SeveraJ  of  the  authors,  in 
tijk-  ;^^jco^r  jvciiisc  of  the  denes,  have  already  been 
UVS.W  xXS5«!i^  j«icta  as  contributors  to  the  Epic  Cyde, 
;^i»st  isAv^  Vezi  ci^as^ied.  to  that  e3rtent,  as  disciples  of 
tine  tk'Mirrtc  :?»cfc^viL 

t  l\\jKtuvV(  v<ri.*^Nbeai:«i  .     G««edkkpes  (CEdipodimy  Hers- 

dn.  litde  Iluid,  Td(^(miai> 

:^.  ^rx:iuu.v^«;<  Ccciai^  .        •    C^vmdiiMi,    Bngooia,     DeHin 

Ffe^KodiiiB*  Chesl  of  Cypedos 


31  Axii:iucuvsv>irT«<4«^ 
'  :i;^«  ^  1^^  C>v4«v  CW  nbu  MfctL  «  See  (V  xiz.  at  aboie. 
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4.  Asius  of  Samos 


.  Genealogies  (Elegiac  Epigram). 
r  Carcintjs  of  Naupactus    .1 
^- 1  Neoptolemus  of  Miletus  .  J  ^aupactK 


6.  Prodicus  of  Phocaea  • 

7.  PiSANDERof  Camirus 

8.  EpmENIDES 

9.  AsiSTEAS  of  Proconnesus 

10.  Abaris  the  Hyperborean 

11.  HegesinoOs 

12.  Chersias  of  Orchomenus 
13. 

14. 
15. 
16. 


uca. 

Minyas. 

Heraclea. 

Theogonia,  Argonantica^  &c 

Arimaspea* 

Nuptials  of  HebruSy  &c. 

Atthis. 

Genealogies  (Epitaph  onHesiod). 

Phoronis. 

Danais. 

Theseis. 

Alcmseonis, 


2.  CiN-arrHON  of  Lacedaemon  (765  b.  c.)  lias  already 
been  noticed  in  connexion  with  the  Epic  Cycle  ^,  as 
claiming,  on  more  or  less  valid  grounds,  no  fewer 
than  four  of  its  members :  the  OEdipodia,  CEchalia  or 
Heraclea,  Little  Iliad,  and  Telegonia.  His  genea- 
logical poems  are  classed  by  Pausanias  ^  in  the  same 
category  as  the  Eosb  of  Hesiod,  The  extant  citations  ^ 
possess  little  poetical  or  historical  interest.  They 
relate  chiefly  to  the  line  of  succession  in  the  royal 
families  of  Lacedaemon  and  Crete.*  Special  allusion 
also  occurs  to  the  descendants  of  Medea  and  Jason. 

EUMELUS 

(Ck>RINTHIACA,   BUGONIA,    DeLIAN  PrOSODIUM). 

To  Eumelus  of  Corinth  (761 — 744  b.  c),  his  age, 
and  character,  attention  has  also  been  directed,  as 
accredited  author  of  several  Cyclic  poems.  The  other 
works  ascribed  to  him  are,  the  Corinthiaca,  Bugonia, 

^  Ch.  xiz.  §  6.  sqq.  *  iy.  ii.  1. 

'  Ap.  Marckscb.  frag.  p.  407.,  Diintz.  p.  59. 

^  RhadamanthuB  was  made  a  son,  not  of  Jupiter,  as  in  his  Homeric 
pedigree  (JL  xiv.  322.),  but  of  a  local  Cretan  chief,  HepbflBstns,  and 
great-grandson  of  Ores,  eponjme  hero  of  the  island.  (Pansan.  Tin.  liiL  2.) 
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l\i)ucn  S^Kii^^xmv  jond  the  verses  on  the  Chest  oi 

(^^i»uw  Tht  OATmi^koji^cik  Ji  jje^^ealogical  poem  of  some  oele- 

>i!vn^  4^<r$c^:ri^43  liic  ^^npn  and  early  destinies  of  the 
<iyrx  Ivfitti  ^-hkii  ii:i  3mxvvl  ii«  name.  The  following,  hy 
:^;xfecetrKV  ^^  lii^  jiTOiKi}^  tfragments  or  citations  of  its 
>.'X*i  s  «w«rji  ^^  imx^  ^!l^»  the  main  line  of  narratiTei 
>i^iaik  "^^^^  x^cift^i  ^Miier  ^genealogical  notices  of  a 
!mJ5«^fulia^|^,^»  >dhww«a<sr^  incidentally  quoted  firom 
^>4;^:»KCi4t>  >A  Aib<$$icud  autkois,  were  also,  it  may  he 

Itii  iht  i)ciQir»htiKint  ^  )M«M«ant  a»d  pooessions  by  the  god 
H^^Mti^  40twa||:  4it«^  :$i^fii^  %lir  tlioi^  ^  A;wf«t  ia  Northern  Peloponnesiis 
^4.  :i/  ^  ^  ^'  JCl^iMij:^  q^  't^  WT  E^jra  on  the  Isthmus,  with 
^  ^c^«li»^>.  "^tti^  ^KHf<MA^^  ^  JfietMk  Tlw  ktter  hero,  preferring 
4k  >t<iu^imtifa  4A  ^^l«k^  ^loi  ^ibi'  K)axuie  Sn^'nuide  otot  the  soye- 
>;i^ts>  X  W  l^sC^OMsiA  »^CT^»^^^^  t«« :»  Mead  edM  Bonos,  a  son  of 
^{NMc^iv  ^hi:  v,va»^i)s>;it:  <ar  ^ir  HKiiOipe  Win^  restored  to  himself 
^  ^ij^  vdki«!*.>t<h^wtA$K  :$JWii»l£  ^^5  ^r^tyc  lyyeor  to  dmim  it.  On  the 
^^>ib3il  vc  ^^^tftin^  K^v^«t<ii^  ^vot  <wr  AWww  aK^«<is  to  the  throne  of 
l^>r?K  i£h^  ;:)«<{>'  TifttftijN^  ^  «£iT>Ml  domiaioiis  under  his  own 
34^>vi:v(i«ii^>*.  >kwr^vw».  ji  ^wtt:  vc  lii?  lanj^  driren  &om  home  by 
VH;  ')uir>tl  v>ftiyajs%^it4  ^r  iit^  Tisfi^rx  j^ni*^  in  Anics*  wh«e  he  foonds 
,4  s>\>.  4;i>i  .tt^  U  >x  Jix5^  ^n»t!<w^  l>i  the  dewth  of  Epopeus  be 
;v>:c*5£s  yj/oxr%  i;jvt».  tjuk-it-^  5v«55*«5»oai  <*"  la$  IVloponnesian  inhe- 
re ?;i4*ivx\  ii>  vf\s^  u  4.-^'%  SfC^'e^o:  i.^  tw\^  ««$  SicTon  and  Conn- 
;-^  >.>^  Aliv^v  m;j:  -Vj^via  X'  :'>if  Mr»»fr.  F^tth  tv>  the  latter.  He  then 
i\v^>j:tfv>  ^^  .V^aL<ift,.  Ai^^dft  ^ooftorwanl  i$  catted  hr  the  name  of 
i;>  'JK^>K  >c\^frxrt^ti:  Nv^tvcj;.  XVf  3si9^  £fhTTa»  oc%inaUT  derived 
^>tti  jk  ^;^ll:^c  v^'  vV^fifcix  43!^  T^c^TTiv  tv>rm<r  proprietnx  of  the 

'  IUyx\  *>  u»  ociWr  >ircs  ^k"  fi&e  ^v$c<«l  «if  Eaarfats  (^the  aatxritr  of 
L^vidi.  !or  cA.vtit(He«  ut  ihie  j%N{(t!i(\\  skit  S^  v>Nwrne>i  the  BUmnl  tcadeacr 
oi'  Ok^  Iv>oiZ  ^E^Mhett^.'^Ut  to  ^t^v  iatfx^rt;iBKV  tfid  e3L«»t  to  tW  ■rthekfj 
01*  ^  Bt^tix^  sliz^ricc.  TW  AtSsfmiaa  4at^ttaJnlM  kai?v  urthiwi.  of  tkii 
CoristhLia  lousJaiaoa  of  M^nftthoa  ^I^iu.  i.  xxxxLV  b«l  asaeru  ea  ^ 
other  kuid.  tku  SicTva  v«»  ^>aaded  ^t  a  «oa  of  tksr  kical  hero  Err- 
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district,  is  exchanged,  in  like  manner,  for  that  of  the  new  rulet 
Corinthus.  In  the  sequel,  Jason  and  the  Argonauts  invade  the 
Asiatic  dominions  of  i^etes ;  whose  daughter  Medea,  after  assisting 
Jason  by  her  own  enchantments  to  baffle  those  of  her  father,  elopes 
with  the  Thessalian  hero.  On  reaching  her  lover^s  paternal  ter- 
ritorj  of  lolcoB,  she  is  invited  to  Corinth,  and  invested  with  the 
sovereignty  of  that  state,  in  terms  of  the  compact  under  which  the 
heritage  had  been  alienated  by  .^Betes ;  the  intermediate  line  of 
princes  having  also  become  extinct  by  the  death  of  Connthus. 
Medea  and  Jason  assume  accordingly  the  reins  of  government. 
In  order  to  render  her  children  immortal,  Medea,  overrating  her 
magic  powers,  buries  them  alive  in  the  temple  of  Juno,  where  they 
perish.  Jason,  indignant  at  her  treatment  of  his  offspring,  sepa- 
rates himself  from  her,  and  retires  to  lolcos.  Medea,  distressed 
and  mortified,  also  soon  after  abandons  Corinth  ^  making  over 
the  sovereignty  to  Sisyphus,  whose  death  and  funeral  rites  are 
described.  Glaucus,  son  of  Sisyphus,  when  on  a  visit  to  Lacedae-* 
men  in  search  of  some  missing  horses  of  his  stock,  engages  in  an 
amour  with  Pantidyia,  a  Spartan  princess.  The  offspring  of  this 
connexion  was  Leda,  mother  of  the  Tyndaridse ;  who,  however,  on 
the  subsequent  marriage  of  her  own  mother  to  Thespius,  passed  as 
the  daughter  of  that  hero. 

This  poem  appears,  from  the  frequent  citations  of 
its  text  by  the  ancients,  to  have  been  a  work  of 
standard  authority  in  its  own  department  of  mythical 
history.  It  is  also  the  one  among  the  primitive  lost 
poems  of  the  same  genealogical  order,  the  extant 
notices  of  which  seem  to  shed  the  greatest  light  oix 
the  sort  of  imperfect  epic  mechanism  on  which  such 
compilations  were  made  to  hinge.  The  Corinthiaca 
appears,  however,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  author's 
Homeric  predilections,  to  have  had  greater  pretensions 
to  unity  of  plan  than  most  others  of  its  class,  such, 

'  This  version  of  the  story  difiers  widely  from  that  of  Euripides^ 
where  Medea  is  received  at  Corinth  as  a  guest  by  a  king  called  Creon, 
supplanted  by  the  daughter  of  the  same  Creon  in  the  affections  of  Jason, 
and  contumeliously  discarded  by  that  ungrateful  chief. 
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for  oxamplOf  as  tho  Eosb  of 
injl  vor»o^  oight  \  describing  the  ogiffn  of  ife  ckr  <3f 
Oorintht  form  a  continuous  text,  marlDed  hf 
uivhalo  Hiinplicity  and  purity  of  §tyle. 
wwvc  niul  in  the  Argonautica  of  ApdlooinSy 
bv  tho  nntiont  commentators  of  that  poeai  to  baie 
tnvn  pinitiHl  by  its  author  from  Eameloa.     Tint  the 
ori|;iiml  (khmu  of  £umclus  was  no  Icmger  extant  in  the 
timo  of  lS^\iMniaS|  or  at  least  no  hmger  ucrrmMr  to 
\\\\^\^  iipiHMvrs  from  his  limitation  of  the  gemnne  re- 
)imiii»  of  tlio  Corinthian  poet  to  the  BeBim  Praso- 
diuiiu    *rho  only  other  work  cited^  by  the  same  cridCy 
ii»  HttributiHl  iu  his  day  to  this  author,  was  a  prose 
\HUU|H^tion   whidi  passed  current  under  the  nine 
titlo  of  iWinthiaca«     The  passages,  therefore,  of  the 
^uotriottl  Oorinthiaoii,  cited  by  writers  of  later  date 
th^u  lNiu^^uua;»,  and  the  genuine  character  of  which 
thoro  iHHnn»  no  ground  to  dispute,  most,  if  weight 
W  Htt^iohtnl  to  his  authority,  be  understood  to  be 
iHMMXwtxl  t\\>n\  \4dor  secondary  sources.*     That  the 
5ivUvttniuH\  howvYor,  of  the  prose  work  was,  in  a  great 
nu^i>^uiv,  tho  Siuuo  us  that  of  the  poem,  appears  from 
tho  olvvio  \^>rri\^jHMulonoo  between  the  account  given 
by  INuisH^uruuH  of  tlio  oarly  history  of  Corinth  on  the 
«vuh\Mntv  of  tlio  tonnor,  and  the  notices  on  the  same 
j^ubjtvt  HiippVuHl  bv  tho  longest  extant  passage  of  the 
hit  tor.* 

*  VN^.  u.  •  Frg.  vm, 

*  IV,  lv»  \.\  <N>nf.  CltHii\,  AWx.  Str.  vi.  jk  629.;  ft^,  n. 

^  SmvK  «|\|HN»r«  to  lie  i\»  balanco  of  the  rarious  data  on  the  sabjed, 
x^  hix'h  in  \^u'  t4*  »\uiio  o)^^uritv«  and  has  afforded  a  fertile  fi^d  for  dii- 
ou«»um  to  «|HVulati>o  oritk'su  The  authorities,  antient  and  modem,  htTe 
Uvi\  i\4KvI\hI  and  ix^ntpariHl  bj  Grodileck,  Ueb.  die  Argonaut.  BibGotL 
\Wv   All.  UWr,  iuitt.  I797«  iv.94^  and  bj  Maickscbeffel,  De  EumAh 

^  i\uu|^uro  iVgg.  ii.  and  ui.  Marcksch. 
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The  Bugonia  is  ascribed  to  Eumelus  but  in  a  single  Bugooi 
passage  of  Eusebius.^  No  remains  of  the  text  have 
been  preserved,  nor  any  distinct  notice  of  the  subject 
of  the  poem.  The  title  has  been  supposed,  with  some 
plausibility,  to  allude  to  the  adventures  of  a  son  of 
Apollo  and  Cyrene*,  named  AristsBus,  a  hero  distin- 
guished as  a  promoter  of  agriculture,  and  whose  stock 
of  bees,  on  which  he  set  great  value,  was  destroyed 
by  the  gods,  in  punishment  of  his  attempt  to  violate 
Eurydice,  wife  of  Orpheus.  By  advice  of  his  mother, 
he  procured  from  the  sea-god  Proteus,  through  the 
same  stratagem  employed  by  Ulysses  in  the  Odyssey, 
the  knowledge  of  an  expedient  for  reinstating  himself 
in  his  former  opulence.  This  was  effected  by  a  sacri- 
fice of  oxen,  from  whose  carcasses  swarms  of  bees 
were  generated,  as  numerous  as  those  which  he  had 
lost.  The  story  possesses  little  poetical  interest,  and 
is  perhaps  less  likely  to  have  suggested  itself  for  treat- 
ment to  Eumelus  than  to  Virgil,  by  whom  it  has 
been  worked  up  into  a  long  episode  of  the  fourth 
Georgic* 

^  Chron.  ad  an.  mcgl.;  conf.  Scalig.  Animad.  p.  71. 

*  It  haa  been  assumed  bj  various  commentators  (Mull.  Orchom.  2d  ed* 
p.  S40.  sqq.)  Marckscheff.  Fragm.  Hes.  p.  136.,  Boeckh.  Ezplic  ad  Find. 
p.  324.),  with  reference  both  to  the  fable  of  Aristseus  and  to  other 
similar  legends  in  which  Gyrene  is  introduced,  that  the  mention  of  that 
njmph  must  necessarilj  imply  the  work  in  which  such  mention  occurs  to 
date  from  a  lower  period  than  the  foundation  of  the  Spartan  colony  of 
Cyrene  in  Africa.  This,  however,  seems,  in  the  present  case  at  least.,  to  be 
a  reversal  of  the  just  order  of  historical  inference.  It  was,  probably,  the  . 
antient  and  great  celebrity  of  a  nymph  Cyrene,  in  connexion  with  the 
worship  of  the  Dorian  Apollo,  which  caused  the  Sparto-Libyan  colony  to 
be  called  by  her  name.  It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  name  of  an 
African  city  would  have  been  selected,  a  few  years  after  its  foundation, 
as  that  of  a  goddess  of  Northern  Thessaly,  and  a  daughter  of  the  river 
Peneus  ;  in  which  capacity  Cyrene  appears  as  mother  of  Aristseus. 

'  Verse  316.  sqq. ;  conf.  Marcksch.  p.  239.  sqq. 
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iS4iM4  't  ^^  PtHtmHlIuiii,  or  ProcemM»r  EEttdiu.  < 


r^*^         |i»r  Ih^  mu'iHHl    lutHHion   rif  the  IfrwHmriuu^  :n  lie 
IVliuii  )^hI,  iuhI  cotiHulcrcfl  bj  PaaBBnifi»'  n&e  imsr 
j^viiuiiio   ('\ti4iit   work   of  Enmrfwij    w&&    nmirng' 
uiKlor  tho  duuio  gonoriil  head  a§  tfae  hymnft  ox  !:&e 
\  U»iuorio  vH»lUH^tiou,  in  distingaiibeei  firaoL  c&sil  ly 
itouu^  |ti\>iiU  uiul  iittoro»ting  featora  of  peeaCucarr. 
'i1io  U\»uiviHo  hynum  iiro  characterised  hf  mo^^  '^ 
i)m(  nUti'Hvt  li^nu'iulity  of  subject  aoid  tone  wbhA. 
Uuiikt  ih\)  vHniuuou  attribute  of  the  old  epe  bk- 
i^ikvUv.     ThoY  uoithi^r  (iomhcss  nor  adyance  agy  f fniw 
lu  Ukh^I  vu'  ''^ub^vtivo"  interest,  beyoiid  wfeoc  may 
Hti^s'K  (o  khs>  auuioxiou  of  the  deity  celebisted  widi 
)ikvuiu>  vuiv  or  v^th^r  of  tho  great  national  aandouies 
ill  ihv^  U^tivitU^  of  which  they  were  halMtaaDy  pa* 
U'vius^l.      Tho  m^urit  and  object  of  the  Delian  byiBD, 
on  \,\v^  othvn'  hAud>  wrrt>  t^^sentially  local  and  pcditicaL 
lU'  vvvu'lk  WH9I  ^\au|K^\t  for  the  Messeniana,  to  pro- 
\^i\kkW  (hv^  favour  v^'  H  mighty  deity,  during  a  dispute 
ivtwwii  thciujivlNVvH  ttud  the  powerful  neighbouring 
r^iikW  ol  SjHirii^  ivltttivv  to  u  matter  connected  with 
i\w  \\\^vn!tu\^  v»t*  tho  jjvhI  to  whom  the  hymn  was  ad- 
kU\^^ms\1      IKo  imivrtauw  of  this  crisis  in  their  na- 
iivKi^ul  !4uuhIh  w(u  »t>orw^r\l^  abundantly  pi*oved,  by 
{\w  >l\'l'i^^>l  v'f  cuUiuiUioi:^  atid  ultimHte  ruin  and  national 
xlc^iH^^Ulivu^  ui  which  it  iuwlved  them.     The  two 
K^^vuiu^  UiiOH^  HvwrvUwjjly.   which  alone  have  been 
IMw-tvrv  \\l  \  Iv^r  iviiitwUv  on  the  peculiar  occasion  and 
v^bjvvt  of  the  cv»m|KV!Utivu\  of  the  poem.     They  are  a 
jv^iut  iu\  wution  v^f  tho  |>atrvm  Jupiter  and  the  patron 
\lu^\H  vvf  lthoaH\  tho  luotropolis  and  stronghold  of 
I  ho   Mo^kKUii^u  wuuuvutwvAltlu  as  guardians  of  the 
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cause  of  national  liberty  and  privilege  for  which  its 
citizens  were  contending.  Hence,  too,  the  preference 
of  the  native  Doric  to  the  epic  dialect,  a  preference 
of  which  these  two  lines  offer  the  first  example  in 
Greek  literature,  and  which,  as  will  be  further  seen 
in  the  sequel,  forms  one  of  the  chief  characteristics 
of  the  individuality  and  personality  of  the  Lyric,  as 
compared  with  the  abstraction  and  ideality  of  the 
Epic  Muse.  Of  the  specific  character  or  contents 
of  the  composition,  no  distinct  notices  have  been 
transmitted. 

The  same  Doric  idioms  which  distinguish  this  poem  che^  < 
are  also  partially  observable  in  the  verses  inscribed  on  ^^^^*^' 
the  chest  of  Cypselus,  the  celebrated  Corinthian  offer- 
ing at  Olympia.  Pausanias  accordingly  conjectures 
those  inscriptions,  from  a  comparison  of  their  style 
with  that  of  the  Prosodium,  to  be  the  composition  of 
Eumelus.^  The  thirteen  lines,  however,  transcribed 
by  the  historian  ^,  can  hardly  be  said  to  exhibit  any 
such  resemblance  to  the  remaining  specimens  of  the 
art,  either  of  Eumelus  or  any  other  professional  poet 
of  his  age,  as  to  bear  out  this  opinion.  The  extreme 
simplicity  and  quaint  mannerism  both  of  their  expres- 
sion and  versification,  while  bespeaking  an  antiquity 
at  least  equal  to  the  age  of  Eumelus,  savour  rather 
of  the  genius  of  some  humbler  minstrel,  perhaps  of 
the  artist  of  the  reliefs  which  the  lines  illustrate.^ 


*  V.  xix.  2.  •  V.  xviii.  sq. 

'  FaoBanifls  bas  been  very  generally  taxed  bj  modem  critics  with 
inconsistency,  in  attributing  to  a  poet  whose  latest  recorded  epoch  is  the 
ninth  Olympiad  the  verses  inscribed  on  a  monument  dedicated  by  a 
prince  who  flourished  in  the  thirtieth.  The  charge  is  groundless.  The 
tradition  followed  by  Pausanias,  as  to  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
the  dedication  of  this  monument,  distinctly  bears  that  the  work  it-self 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  family  of  Cypselus  before  Cypselus  himself 

GG  3 
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3.  Antimachus  of  Teoa,  an  epic  poei  of  great  aii6- 
quity  but  little  celebrity,  ia  cited  by  Flotaidi  ai 
having  mentioned,  contemponmeoiialy  it  Buuft  be 
understood,  the  eclipse  which  happoied  oo  Ae 
twentieth  of  April,  in  the  third  year  of  die  axdi 
Olympiad,  b.  c.  753,  the  date  aasigned  ta  the  found- 
ation of  Rome.  The  title  of  no  work  by  tfaia  poet 
has  been  preserved,  and  but  a  single  vene  is  quoted  in 
condemnation  of  bribery.^ 

Asius  of  Samos,  son  of  Amphiptolemofli  lanb 
among  the  more  antient  epic  poets  of  the  geoetHoffcd 
order^,  but  no  specific  date  is  connected  with  his  name; 
nor  are  his  works  mentioned  under  any  other  titles 
than  the  general  one  of  Genealogies.  He  aeeoui  boir- 
ever,  to  have  treated  a  variety  of  subjects,  as  ^iaodesi 
it  may  be  presumed,  illustrative  of  local  and  iuaStj 
history.  The  longest  extant  passage  e^qpatiates  on 
the  brilliant  appearance  of  the  Samian  ladies  ad- 
vancing in  procession  to  the  temple  of  Jodo,  and  ii 
distinguished  by  a  festive  pomp  of  diction,  in  good 
keoping  with  the  subject.  He  describes  ^^  the  flowing 
trains  of  their  snow-white  robes;  their  arms  and 
wrists  glittering  with  massive  jewels ;  and  thdr  hsir, 
partly  bound  up  and  adorned  with  the  Ionian  cricks 
formed  diadem,  partly  floating  in  gold-bound  tresses 
over  their  shoulders/'  Among  the  eighteen  remain* 
ing  verses  ascribed  to  this  poet  are  four  in  elegiac 

wan  l>orn.  Tho  historian  also  gives  in  detail  his  own  reasons,  based  ott 
Uio  (Iworativo  workmanship,  for  supposing  the  chest  to  haye  been  at  letst 
as  antic nt  as  the  time  of  Eumelus. 

»  Clint  Fast  Hel.  vol.  i.  p.  157. 

*  Some  of  his  versions  of  family  history  are  rather  peculiar.  Hie 
motlicr  uf  £uropa  is  made  a  daughter  of  CEkieus ;  Alcmena,  a  daughter  of 
Amphiaraus  and  Eriphyle.  Fragm.  ap.  Diintz.  p.  66.;  l^arckscheC 
p.  411. 
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.sure,  alluding  to  the  SmjnpnsBan  nativity  of  Homer, 
?7hich  further  reference  will  be  made  in  treating 
he  lyric  art  of  this  period. 

'be  Naupactica,  like  the  Eoee  of  Hesiod,  was  Nsupae- 
enealogical  history  of  remarkable  females  and 
r  famiUes.  It  ranked  among  the  more  antient 
ks  of  its  class,  being  quoted  by  historia-ns  prior 
lerodotus  ^ ;  but  no  definite  epoch  is  assigned  to 
reputed  authors.  The  poet  whose  claims  seem  to 
e  been  preferred  was  Cabcinus  of  Naupactus,  ca- 
1  of  the  Ozolian  Locris :  some,  however,  ascribe  it 
k  Milesian,  whose  name  is  not  recorded^;  others  to 
Neoptolemus  ^  who  may  perhaps  be  himself  the 
esian.  The  little  celebrity  of  the  town  of  Nau- 
tus  in  heroic  legend  is  a  good  argument,  as  Pau- 
AS  has  remarked,  in  favour  of  the  claim  of  Carci- 
f  after  whose  native  place,  in  the  absence  of  any 
ninent  or  central  head  of  subject,  the  work  might 
irally  be  called.  With  the  exception,  however,  of  a 
;le  passage  concerning  the  mother  of  Ajax  Oileus^, 
re  is  no  trace,  in  the  extant  remains  or  citations,  of 
special  preference  of  Locrian  heroes  or  adventures. 
I  Argonautic  expedition,  as  in  so  many  other  works 
bis  kind,  appears  to  have  occupied  a  large  share 
ttention.  The  stratagem  by  which  Venus  secured 
escape  of  Medea  and  Jason  was  particularly  de- 
bed^,  with  their  subsequent  settlement,  not  at 
inth  or  lolcos,  as  in  the  ordinary  accounts,  but 

Lp.  Pans.  lY.  2. 1.  *  PauB.  z.  xxxviu.  6. 

khoL  ApolL  Rhod.  n.  299.  ^  Marcksch.  frg.  i. 

!t  affords  no  high  idea  of  the  dignitj  with  which  the  subject  was 
id,    Frg.  TU. 

iy  t6t  dp  AUjry  woOow  ifiPaXt  Si'  'A^poiirfi 
EifpvkvriK  ^orifn  fuy^fiiyai  fji  dXo;^oco*  ic,  r.  X. 
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;ic  Cocvytu.     NtDie  verses  in  good  epic  style  mze  pre- 

rv  >ik  rhc  >tijttvud»  ;&  poem  of  some  celebrity,  and  iritii 

^i««4»     ^^{.'(^lirvacly  rvtt;>oaabIe  {Mnetensions  to  high  antiqmtT, 
^  (%K«h^  }jj^  *:>cribi>d  by  l^ubsaaias^  though  doubtfiillyy  to  Pw)- 
i>ivi.'^  ot  (^oc«a^  &a  author  of  uncertain  age. 

Vtthou^  firv^^uettt  appeals  are  made  by  the  an- 
ticttc:iiL  cv>  cthf  Cvxc  v.>if  tltts  poem,  its  subject  is  inTolved 
ut  ^rvifcc  obs$curtcy.^  The  name  implies  that  it  treated 
liiu:  his4x»ry  <uber  vrf  the  BaH>tian  Orchomenus,  or  of 
the  Vr^>u«ftutic  expeditious  The  city  and  people  of 
vHvb,»rueuu*  bore  the  surname  of  Minyan,  after  thdr 
K.>utKler  auvt  aucet^tor  Minvas;  and  the  heroes  wiu) 
tvvtk  pmii  iu  the  euterprise  of  Jason  also  obtained  the 
title  tVv>m  the  cvHtuextoxx  of  their  leaders  with  the  line 
ot*  the  ;»uue  Inieotian  patriarch.  The  adventure, 
hv>wevvT*  which.  frvHu  it*  strictly  Minyan  character 
mi^ht  seem  ttKv$<  Kkety  to  have  formed  the  action  of 
a  (Kvui  eutttled  Miuyad^  was  the  war  between  the 
Oivhv>tnetii;itis  ativl  the  Thehans.  in  which  the  former 
were  ac  first  \ictoriv>us^  and  Thebes  became  tribu- 
turv  to  th^*  Mhivaii  kiuvj.  From  this  deCTadation 
she  wa;^  release\l  by  her  native  hero  Hercules,  who 
assaulct\U  twk«  aiul  sacked  Orehomenus,  and  slew 
the  reiirtiiuir  sovereign*  Krginus,  It  happens,  how- 
ever, that*  of  the  six  or  $e\"en  extant  passages  or 
citations,  not  a  sin^rle  v>ne  alludes^  o>*en  remotely,  to 
any  such  adventure.  With  the  exception  of  one  in 
which  Meleager^  is  mentioned,  the  Avhole  bear  refe- 
r^^iKv  to  the  Infernal  rcirion,  and  its  objects  of  wonder 
or  terror.*  Pausanias^  accorvlinsrlv,  describes  a  Descent 
to  Hades  as  forming  a  pirt  of  the  action,  but  not 


»  IV.  xx\iii.  7.  «  Sec  Welck.  Kp.  C  p.  455.  note. 

'  Tau*.  X.  xxxi.  2.  *  Pkus.  nr.  xxxiiL  7.,  cc  t.  4.,  x.  xxtiu. 
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e  principal  subject  of  the  poem.  The  heroes  of 
is  "  Descent"  appear,  from  a  citation  by  the  same  au- 
or,  to  have  been  Theseus  and  Pirithous.  Special 
lusion  occurred  to  the  punishments  inflicted  on 
mphion  and  Thamyris :  on  the  former,  on  account 
his  boastful  impiety  towards  Latona,  an  impiety 
ready  chastised  on  earth  by  the  destruction  of  his 
•-elve  children ;  on  the  latter,  for  a  similar  offence 
ainst  the  Muses.  Two  verses  alone  have  been 
eserved,  alluding  to  the  voyage  of  Theseus  and 
rithous  in  the  boat  of  Charon.^ 

PISANDER  (Heraclea>      ^ 
4.  Pisander  of  Camirus,  a  distinguished  Dorian  co-  Pisander 

O  /XT  1      \ 

ly  of  the  Isle  of  Rhodes,  is  the  most  celebrated  epic  ^*^ 
et  of  this  period  next  to  Homer  and  Hesiod,  and 
uks  accordingly  next  to  them  in  the  epic  canon  of 
[exandria.^  His  credit  and  popularity  as  a  votary 
the  Heroic  Muse  obtained  him  also  the  honour,  with 
me  of  his  more  enthusiastic  admirers,  of  an  anti- 
iity  equal  to  that  of  those  poets,  or  even  of  Eumol- 
18^,  who  however  flourished,  according  to  the  same 
stem  of  mythical  chronology,  before  Pisander's  lead- 
y  hero,  Hercules,  was  bom.  With  more  critical 
thorities,  the  highest  epoch  of  Pisander  reaches  but 

Fau8.  X.  xxxviii.  J .    The  name  Prodicus,  assigned  by  Pausanias  to 

poet  of  the  Minjas,  is  also  given  by  Clemens  Alex,  to  the  author  of  a 
arate  poem,  under  the  title  of  **  Descent  to  Hell/*  Clemens,  it  is  true, 
kes  his  Prodicus  a  Samian,  while  the  Prodicus  of  Pausanias  is  a  Pbo* 
in.  But  the  coincidence  certainly  favours  O.  Muller's  view,  that  the 
» poems  and  authors  are  the  same,  and  that  both  works  are  identical  with 
milar  Descent,  ascribed  by  some  to  a  Prodicus  of  the  Samian  colony  of 
inihus,  by  others  to  Orpheus  or  Cercops.  Miill.  Orchom.  p.  12. 2d  ed. ; 
f.  Lobeck,  Aglaoph.  p.  360. 

ProcL  Chrestom.  Gabf.  p.  377. ;  QuintiL  x.  i.  56. 

Suid.  V.  Tltiaavdpo^, 
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tlio  Mrlior  \yaTt  of  the  seventh  ceutury  b.g.^  La 
cwHlitaUo  to  him  than  the  report  which  cfaiaaed  himts 
oxX'X'hI  with  Homer,  and  not  probably  better  fbanded, 
i»  thnt  in  which  ho  is  accused  of  having  pirated  die 
^uWtcinvX'  of  his  great  poem,  the  Heradea,  from  one 
l\^nu»  of  Lindus^  of  whom  or  his  labours  no  farther 
nv^ kv  15  oxtant.  The  other  works  ascribed  to  Fiauider 
vrvHv  Ihu  Uttlo  09toemcd,  and  are  attribated  prefioaUy, 
tv  cho  vM\ly  author  who  mentions  them,  to  Aristeifi, 
a  vN^^xtxHuiMrnry  iK>ot  of  some  celebrity.  That  the  tia- 
vUtvo^Xx^l  uamo  of  n$ander*s  father  was  Pison,  that  of 
hU  uvx^hcr  Ari$tavhma^  may  illustrate,  but  certainfy 
vlwN^  Uv^t  tcnvl  to  corroborate,  his  supposed  litersiy 
v\^Utiv>^\5  to  a  n$4nus  and  an  Arist-eas. 

VKv  |v|HiUrity  of  tho  Heraclea,  the  work  on  which 
aU'^W'^  hb  ^tuc  wa;3L  grvmnded,  seems  to  have  been  due 
Kvvj^  tv^  atiy  hu;:hcr  excellence  of  its  composition,  than 
tv^  a  vvrtain  tK>vehy  of  invention  and  peculiarity  of 
^(.\W  .^uvl  tcvatment«  imiHurting  a  fresh  and  pungent 
tMtvtv<^t  to  xu  text*  Hsander  flourished  at  an  epoch 
v^l  u\st»K>uv>«x  tVvuti  the  minstrelsy  of  genius  to  the 
uuMxi.;vt<\  ot'  ,^rt>  when  the  old  epic  school  was  sunk 
ui  vUvHN,  *uvl  ;^uuc  new  stimulus  was  required  to 
v*\vivv  N*r  t\*Ux  w  its  UudTuid  mannerism.  The  tact, 
Av\\u\U^Vi:l> .  ^^ith  which  he  adapted  his  muse  to  the 
i*lu'i\\l  neurit  of  the  a^\  cnsrrafting  on  the  old  routine 
v^  vNuivvutiv^anl  commonplace  a  new  order  of  senti- 
luctitji  vu'  iuia^*^  c\n\stituteil,  apparently,  his  chief 
holvl  ou  the  svtu(vithics  of  his  public.  It  may  ako 
Iv  i*ivxuuK\l  th^t  these  novel  features  participated  in 
*v^»uc  vlc^iw  v^f  the  jKVuUar  spirit  of  mysticism  with 

*  V  tvuk.  Alv.\.  Siivtki.  \i.  {K  <)&»  ».  s  Said,  loc  ciL 
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which,  not  only  the  popular  religion,  but  the  infant 
science  and  philosophy  of  the  age  were  impregnated, 
and  which  it  became  the  fashion  to  promulgate  as 
emanations  from  the  inspired  genius  of  Orpheus  and 
other  sages  of  the  olden  time.  One  of  the  chapters 
of  mythology  most  favourable  to  such  treatment  was 
the  history  of  Pisander's  hero  and  his  twelve  la- 
bours, so  fertile  a  theme  in  every  age  for  the  specu- 
lations of  the  symbolic  school  of  interpreters.  Yet 
the  existing  remains  of  the  Heraclea  supply  compa- 
ratively little  evidence  of  the  hero's  adventures  hav- 
ing been  there  embodied  in  a  mystical  form.  The 
boldness  and  eccentricity  of  the  author's  genius  seem 
to  have  been  more  extensively  displayed  in  the  pro- 
perly heroic  element  of  his  subject,  whether  in  the 
creation  of  new  materials  for  his  muse,  or  in  moulding 
those  transmitted  by  his  predecessors  into  new  and 
'  dazzling  forms.  His  conceptions  savour,  indeed, 
more  of  the  extravagant  than  of  the  sublime;  but 
even  this  defect  would  be  a  better  passport  to  general 
popularity  or  notoriety  than  the  dry  formality  of 
the  superannuated  Homeric  school.  The  subject  he 
had  selected  was  in  itself  singularly  fitted  both  to 
awaken  the  powers  of  a  Dorian  poet  and  work  on 
the  sympathies  of  a  Dorian  audience,  at  the  period 
when  the  Heraclid  dynasty  of  Sparta  was  acquiring 
a  marked  ascendant  throughout  the  confederacy, 
not  only  in  political  power,  but  in  the  more  elegant 
arts  of  peace,  especially  in  music  and  lyric  song, 
just  then  rapidly  advancing  to  perfection.  Pisander 
himself  was  connected  with  the  hero  of  his  work  by  a 
double  tie.  Rhodes,  his  native  island,  was  a  distin- 
guished Sparto-Dorian  colony,  founded  on  the  basis 
of  an  earlier  fabulous  settlement  formed  by  a  son 

VOL.  II.  *  O  Q   6 
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ot'  IKivuli's  hiinsolf.     The  subject  seems  also  to  have 
1;  ;*;  in  so  tar  the  advantage  of  novelty,  that  the  }X)eti- 
<:\\  Vioc:r^U>hv  of  the  Thelmn  hero  had  never  vet  been 
:;v;-.:v-\;  in  a  siniihirly  wide  and  compreliensive  form. 
Vxis:::;;:  data  afford  but  little  insight  into  the  plan 

*-   :'u    ;xx:v. :    but,  oonsistentlv  Avith   the   character 

ft  • 

,.    .\    V.  -.its    i^t*    its    subject    as    above    described,  it 

X--  .'.;  'ww   :  ;ivi  lictU    pretension  to  Homeric  unity. 

V    <-/:V,  Av\\  r.:;:;;:lv.  in  the  contrast  drawn  between 

■•    ,*  ,%*■..'.   :.;.s<:    jvets  who  narrated  the   lives  or 

^/^•.    :  :?'.-i  ,  •  :  \<;r  horoes  in  continuous  order,  after 
-^,'  :.>K<  ;  ■    .:  y"?.st  ". io^^raph^rs,  specially   mentions 

•^        i;;:'"..  ■>    ,:'  lL"iU'IeIds/'     This   text    obviouslv 

• 

<  * *  f  v-;.-7  ,iv;Iiv:i::vn  to  Tisander's  pc>eni,  as  the 

-■  1.BC  ,%  "'.V^-;  .«.;  W-.  ri  c^voccd  CO  :he  atfairs  of  Hercules. 
'  ,^,     x-      *r    -s  vvtvycsiriju  must  conseijuently  be 

v.t.^* '*','>v   ■•■'x- ">:a  :;ovv.l  and  striking  teatures 

'.   -v.*   .  xi-i- i.   •,  ". -^    >    av:  lA.e:i  {K^iiitfdly  noticed  by 

u  ..•..-  'c-    -^    -.-^    \^  •'•  ct:-:^raiid  Hesi«xl,  Hercules, 

»      *.      •  ^  ^    •»  ■••  .-  •■     ■  "    .  "^.sr ';t'!::ankiTid-  isauor- 

•  •*«-',•■■  '    ■-  -.  =1  r-:.i:;::.r.  his  tavourite 

••    >   V.      K      .       I      1  \       '*      ■  r*>a: 't.r  his  valour  is 

^-    ,  ■.        ■••  -;■    t^  .  •-!"'. .r  t!:^:;  of  the  Hel- 

*.   '       ^  "••.         ■  -x     \   .1-.  -^    :  ••.   •  i:rri.r.  :;•;.•  i   more  bv 

• 

♦  ..V    v^*,  .!.     .;      'i  ..        <  •■■iiri:*.:  bv  rciiuurts  of 
».*  *  .■vx.x   ..         '    •  I  •       .■  ,'•■•  x.,  I  i'i„    ^   :  .^  T«.-;s<;  of  his 

'!"     1    '•  .  ■   N.     :,    ■■,.-'■.         ..ir.-i  .■     ,>    i.    .j^':/     .;■:'   >jlia 

m 

-kK .  .    .»  ft.x   }.>   iv'iii.  i     -■•.!j.—i*.L7    ;■   '.>.    :  .^s  lit 

v    ...    .  .X     .N    >.  •!:.:». ■••       •»  "t  »:     I  !•:     .'.\:ic,C':'~.s.":_vi        The 
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pa,  in  the  old  tradition  but  an  ordinary  irater- 
:e  of  vast  dimensions,  is  invested  with  numerous 
Is^,  and  the  expedients  resorted  to  for  its  de- 
ction  are  proportionally  magnified  or  multiplied, 
bis  bow,  for  expertness  in  which  he  was  cele- 
ed  by  Homer,  Alcides  was  deprived  by  Pisander 
^ether.  Such  a  weapon  was  inconsistent  with 
sturdy  hand  to  hand  ferocity  for  which  the  hero 

now  to  be  distinguished.  Hence,  instead  of 
)ting  the  Stymphalian  birds  with  arrows,  as  in 
older  tradition,  he  frightens  them  away  with  the 
id  of  gongs  or  cymbals.^  Such  antagonists  were 
mean  to  be  appropriately  assailed  by  the  Pisandrian 
cules  with  the  ordinary  weapons  of  war.  Other 
gntures  and  exploits  first  imagined  by  Pisander, 
X)  which  prominence  was  first  assigned  by  him, 
e,  the  hero's  Hyperborean  expedition  and  capture 
.he  stag  with  the  golden  horns ;  the  destruction 
he  dragon  which  kept  the  gate  of  the  garden  of 
HesperidaB ;  and  the  victory  over  the  giant  Antaeus, 

his  mother  and  ally  Terra.  Pisander  may  also 
considered  as  having  originated  the  legend  of  the 
d  springs  miraculously  produced  by  Minerva,  on 

shore  of  Trachinia  celebrated  in  later  times  as 

Straits  of  ThermopylsB,  to  refresh  her  favourite 
)  with  a  warm  bath  during  his  labours.  The  only 
ting  traces  of  astrological  mysticism  are,  the  hero's 
age  across  ocean  in  the  drinking-bowl  of  the  Sun, 

the  promotion  of  the  Nemean  lion  to  the  honours 

celestial  constellation.^ 


^au8.  n.  xzxvii.  4.  '  Pans.  viu.  xxii.  4. 

iee  the  fragments  ap.  Duntzer,  p.  88.  sqq.,  Mull.  Dor.  vol.  ii. 
5.,  and  Clint.  Fast.  Hell.  p.  366.,  who,  however,  confounds  the  re- 
)  of  thb  author,  in  several  instances,  with  those  of  the  later  Pisander 
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The  poem  was  divided  into  two  booics.^  Tbtt 
verses  alooe  have  been  |»esenred,  and  sfibrd  no  m- 
favourable  impreaaacm  of  the  style.  One  of  An 
contains  a  maxim,  bcddly  ooDomned  mnd  T^orandj 
expres^sed,  though  not  of  the  porest  manl  tendeacfi 
that  ^*  falsehood  is  no  crime  where  m  man's  life  it  st 
stake."* 


n. 


isiMMMtti.  the  Crt-tan  sage  and  poet,  enjoys  a  higb  cdebntj 
ill  the  political  as  well  as  literary  annals  of  Greece. 
His  biography  also  combines,  more  perhaps  than  any 
other  of  this  period,  the  apparently  ineongraoafl 
features  of  being  no  less  palpably  connected  with  the 
realities  of  history  than  deeply  enveloped  in  the 
mii^ts  of  fable.  Gnossus,  the  capital  of  his  native 
island,  has  been  assigned  as  his  birthplace,  and  was 
probably  his  habitual  abode.  In  other,  peiiiaps  mcnre 
authoritative,  notices  the  former  honour  is  awarded 
to  the  town  of  Phajstus.'  His  father  is  variously 
di'si<jnuted  Agesarchus,  Dosiades,  or  Phsestius.  BSs 
mother,  under  the  title  of  Blaste  or  Balte,  is  allotted 
u  slmrc  of  her  son's  marvellous  attributes,  in  the 
|M>pular  legend  of  which  the  following  is  an  outline.* 

n^lvffvtitl-       In  early  youth,  when  tending  his  father's  flocks  in  the  ndgh- 

tilphy         bourhood  of  \\\$  native  city,  and  reposing  daring  the  noonday  heat 

iu  a  cave,  he  was  overtaken  by  a  sleep  which  histed  during  t 

of  liamnda*    The  distinction  between  the  two  poets  was  first  carcfoHy 

(Irnwn  by  Ileyne  (Exc.  i.  ad  ^n.  n.),  and  has  been  kept  in  yiew  hj 

Dtintxer  and  MuUcr. 
»  Suid.  loc.  lit.  *  Frg.  VI.  Diint*, 

'  Strab.  X.  p.  479. ;  Plut,  De  Def.  Orac  init^  Conv.  Sept.  Sap.  xiv.,  Vit 

Solon,  xii.;  conf.  Suid.  v.  'Eiri/i.;  Pans.  i.  xiv.  8.;  Diog.  Laert.  in  Vit. 

Epimcn.  i. 

^  Auctt.  sup.  citt ;  conf.  Plin.  H.  N.  vn.  53. ;  Max.  Tyr.  Diss.  xxmi. 
xxu.;  Ilcinrich.  Epimenides,  Leipz.  1801. 
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period  varyingy  in  the  different  versions  of  the  story,  from  forty  to 
ftfij-fleven  years.  On  awakening,  under  the  impression  of  having 
OQojed  but  an  afternoon's  slumber,  he  proceeded  to  look  after  his 
eatUe.  Seeing  no  signs  of  them,  and  struck  with  the  altered  aspect 
of  his  paternal  farm,  to  all  appearance  in  the  hands  of  other  occu- 
paatSy  he  walked  into  the  town  to  inquire  what  had  happened. 
CaQing  at  the  door  of  the  family  residence,  he  found  himself  an 
entire  stranger  to  its  inmates,  who  demanded  who  he  was,  and  the 
object  of  his  visit.  At  length  he  succeeded  in  identifying  the 
person  of  a  younger  brother  whom  he  had  left  a  boy,  now  an  aged 
maoy  which  recognition  furnished  a  clue  to  the  mystery. 

That  during  his  miraculous  trance  he  had  been  favoured,  as  he 
himself  asserted,  by  the  personal  converse  and  tuition  of  the  gods 
socm  became  manifest,  in  the  divine  wisdom,  prophetic  inspiration, 
and  other  superhuman  faculties,  physical  and  moral,  with  which 
he  was  endowed.  The  duration  of  his  life^  according  to  the 
lowest  estimate,  was,  including  his  sleep,  157  years.  The  Cretans, 
however,  declared  that  he  survived  to  the  age  of  299,  maintaining 
Ihe  full  vigour  of  both  mental  and  bodily  faculties  till  within  a  short 
period  of  his  death,  his  actual  old  age  being  limited  to  the  same 
number  of  days  as  that  of  the  years  which  he  had  slept  in  the 
cavern.  He  also  professed  to  have  already  lived  several  lives ; 
that  his  soul  had  formerly  animated  the  body  of  ^acus  ;  and  that, 
in  its  present  state  of  existence,  it  had  the  power  of  quitting 
and  reentering  its  earthly  tenement  at  pleasure.'  His  favourite 
otijeets  of  worship  were  the  Nymphs,  by  whom  he  was  presented 
with  a  drug  which  had  the  virtue  of  relieving  him  of  the  neces- 
sity of  taking  food,  and  of  the  burthen  of  all  bodily  secretions.' 
This  treasure  he  carried  concealed  about  his  person  in  the  hoof  of 
an  ox,  swallowing  a  small  portion  of  it  from  time  to  time,  and  was 
never  observed  to  take  other  nourishment.  His  devotion  to  those 
goddesses  was  such  as  to  create  jealousy  on  the  part  of  his  divine 
patrons  of  higher  rank ;  and  one  day,  while  dedicating  a  sanc- 
tuary to  the  former,  he  was  interrupted  by  a  voice  calling  from 
the  clouds,  "  Not  to  the  nymphs,  O  Epimenides,  but  to  Jove." 

On  the  spread  of  his  reputation  for  divine  attributes,  he  was 

'  Diog.  Laert  in  Vit.  iv.;  Flin.  H.  N.  vn.  53.;  Suid.  in  v.  'Rtti/i.; 
conf.  Heinrich.  Epim.  p.  41. 
*  Suid.  loo.  cit. 
'  Plttt.  Conv.  Sept.  Sap.  xiv.,  Demetr.  et  Tinueus,  ap.  Diog.  in  Vit  x. 
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taridcil  to  Alliens  by  Solon,  in   comptianoe  with  a 
%bft  Vyxhhn  oracle,  to  purifjr  the  citj  from  the  poIhitiQB 
IwstiWnin*  c^josequent  on  the  maasAcre  of  the  sop^ijnts  it 
^vitte  altar,   alter  the   break  np  of  the  Cjlooian 
H«  vai»  tnin5p<rte«i  from  his  natire  pboe  with  lestire 
v\  4  Tv^^l  «>?miuUsioned  bjr  the  Athenian  state    lor  the 
piN«i^^     That  m^?d«  in  which  he  exercised  his  oflke  waa^ 
ci/i   <4'aii$  aixoaatK  to  let  knse  a  herd,  partljr  of  white  pvtff  < 
l«i[ti»:&  v-«ttl«^  v>a  the  Areopagus  whence  thej  were  aDowed  to 
tft  UlSnrrr  dirvHvh  the  Attic  territorj.    Where  one  of  their 
Vr  'jtfcr  «£uwtk  tk^  re(M<e.  an  altar  was  bmlt,  and  a  sacrifice  ofeedi 
«iy.v  ^ifcCTva  viiKtT  ot'  the  place,  whoerar  he  might  be.     In  thisvif  ^ 
«v*aw  ^^s^/iiLiH^  the  «2irwn  of  the  celebrated  Athenian  altars  to  tkj 
i'tf^vivtt  )pfi^     Other  accoants  limit  his  serwices  to  the  waaA 
Hfn^*-^  tfx^^MMLt  «f  pcvHKMXkdni^  the  stain  of  profanelj  shed  Uoil| 
^i   ^inse  v^"^  the  eriL   aai  that  bj  bloodshed  alone  eoiild 
^'(f&4tvy  !Se  «c-jn.i<ii.^    Oi  his  departure,  he  was  conrejed  back  ^lipi 
VWt!^  «i«iL  t!>je  fiuue  hoocars^  after  refosing  a  talent  of  goUr 
^4^i*yhi  i|/tit  l^r  tlW  De^«()&  in  repayment  of  his  good  offices^  eof! 
fntrirrir  -l/>tti9f0r  W6t^  a  «pcv  firvoa  the  diTine  olire  tree  of  Ihi' 
As'mtviiliffi.     SiuMur  ferrm»  ^  Lotstzatioa  were  performed  bj  hin 
i:r  >nilh¥r  f««o<«.'     lUbea  as  Athet&k  Tiewing  the  port  of  lltt- 
v.nr'Vfh.  l»f  iic^f9Jtsl  ^«e  anattjg.tr  ^iuatsters  of  whi^  it  was  <»daiaed 
*v  V  "rhf  f^'M'm  miutr  ^nmc^  atb«nran&i :  abo  the  Persian  war  vA 
ire  v.n'''x'H:*rfL  t9<ii^ .  L7.if  wjif  ^il^^iid  tu  hare  obtained  from  the 
C'^'V  »  -*>"«    "^fvu^    iiiic.c«:mil  i»«Ii&]r  v^f  the  Barbarian  expedition.^ 
■j'V   %i^f  •^fi'rf*9'%r*pni.  ^^\f  L^tctfUiffabjausi^  of  the  signal  defeat  they 
^y»v  tifHirtj\r\I.  rr  rvwri'ojw  t£  Mw  huoni  cf  the  Arcadians,  which 
«^^^«••»•»/•^/u  >v<v»».  Ttiiw.  itf  i.bi  c^iJcccajKtSBin  Ocvhomeno& 

^.^^r^-^htnc  V  ^'irfif  tiu'witn'S*^ '  SvjjiuaDfiuies  «£iei2  tranqoillj at  home^ 
ci..»i-<;'>  »j  f V**  ■)/!<  r/nuiTf. -frmi  AcUifoiJv  l^Ai«rs  described  him«  when 
*«.l'/«t  rti-*T<^f%unr  If  ti  "VK*  hfc^wn  C]^ece  aad  Sparta,  as  haying 
K'vtr,  ^Mt  t/  ^fH*zy  >T  tIif  Lj&:v^iufai».Hziiut$^  in  revence  of  some 
».»».»fv%r  sWii^vv  Tft»*^iw«T»,'v  /It.  Ti»«r  idrtuTS;  bat  aw«  vSL  ai\er  he  had 
>%v.<  iif%niU\(u\  i'fir  ^nnv  -nuv  it.  iuin>ai;v«  aoii  cvoitraincd  to  perform 


O^t..  ^'Mm»=  Vk*!.  "i^i*!.  iii"  O.  Vi'^'i  %  c.  Jytf .. 
V  ^^^«'Ul|^  *f  X  .*KiMii{tc«».  >»«  iitnnui.  ittnrmM  rrts^ciniw  of  the  guilt 
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unctions  of  priest  and  augur  in  their  service.^  By  his  country- 
he  was  decreed  divine  honours  •,  and  numbered  among  their 
)n  deities  the  Curetes ;  while  his  mother  Balte  was  promoted 
le  rank  of  Nymph.  His  skin  was  discovered  at  his  death 
e  covered  with  written  characters',  and  was  preserved,  or 
>me  reported  his  entire  corpse,  at  Sparta  as  a  sacred  relic, 
possession  of  this  treasure  was,  however,  disputed  by  the 
ves.* 

.  Apart   from   its  intrinsic   moral   or   historical  Hisin- 
le,    this   singular   biography  possesses    interest,  hw^ago.^ 
fi  the  new  and  lively  phasis  in  which  it  exhibits 
3k  poetical  fancy,  03  exercised  on  the  mystical  or 
rdotal  element  of  the  popular  superstition.     The 
lary  fiction  of  the  series,  the  trance  in  the  cave, 
plies  also  the  germ   or  prototype  of  numerous 
Jar  chapters  of  later  European  romance;  itself, 
laps,  modelled  after  some  older  Eastern  original  of 
le  Sleeper  awakened."     That  Epimenides  was  an 
Dstor  can  hardly  be  disputed.     He  deserves,  how- 
,  the  credit  of  having  exercised  his  delusive  arts 
the  benefit  of  his  fellow-men,  rather  than  from 
sordid   motive   of  personal  interest  or  vulgar 
ition.      Nor  can   the  legend   of  his  marvellous 
ensions  or  performances  have  originated  in  any 
r  source  than  his  own  superior  poAvers  of  intellect, 
)roficiency  in  the  science  and  philosophy,  as  well 
le  cabalistic  priestcraft,  of  his  age,  and  his  ascetic 
ty  of  manners.^     The  more  subtle  interpretations 
is  fifty-seven  years'  trance,   as  allusive  to  the 
ber  of  years  he  had  devoted   to  solitary  medi- 

^  Paus.  n.  xxi.  4 ,  m.  xL  8.,  xii.  9. 

*  Diog.  in  vit.  xi. ;  Plut.  vit.  Sol.  xii. 

3  Suid.  loc.  cit. ;  conf.  Fabr.  Bibl.  Gr.  vol.  i.  p.  34. 

*  Diog.  in  vit.  xii. ;  Fans.  locc.  citt. 

*  See  Plat.  Leg.  p.  642.;  Cicero  dc  Div.  i.  xviii. 
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plainly  that  "  the  oracle  might  be  the  prophetic  centre 
of  the  earth  in  the  estimation  of  its  own  god,  but 
liardly  deserved  to  be  so  in  that  of  the  men  who  con- 
salted  it."  For  this  boldness  he  was  warned  off  the 
iKmnds  of  the  sanctuary.^ 

The  influence  of  Epimenides  extended  even  into 
quarters  distinguished  by  that  sound  judgement  and 
common  sense  which  might  have  been  expected  to 
place  them  beyond  the  reach  of  such  delusion.  The 
story  of  his  supernatural  longevity  appears  to  have 
been  countenanced  by  his  own  younger  contempo- 
jrary  Xenophanies  of  Colophon  ^,  one  of  the  earliest 
•practical  philosophers  of  Greece.  His  visit  to  Athens, 
and  intercourse  with  Solon,  are  also  among  the  best 
authenticated  facts  of  his  history.  In  addition  to 
Ilia  other  more  miraculous  influence  on  the  affairs 
of  that  city,  he  has  the  credit  of  having  suggested 
important  reforms^  in  the  sacred  as  well  as  civil 
institutions  of  the  republic,  afterwards  embodied  in 
the  legislation  of  Solon  ;  of  having  simplified  and 
purified  the  sacred  rites ;  abrogated  various  remains 
of  barbarous  superstition  and  extravagant  ceremo- 
nial; and  promoted,  generally,  moral  and  religious 
habits  and  social  unity  among  the  citizens. 

The  epoch  assigned  by  more  reasonable  autho- 
rities to  the  birth  of  Epimenides  is  the  second 
year  of  the  xxxth  Olymp.,  659  b.  c.  His  visit  to 
Athens  took  place  in  Olymp.  xlvi.,  596  b.  c*  He 
-was  then,  therefore,  sixty-three  years  of  age.  His 
death,  as  narrated  in  connexion  with  that  visit,  oc» 

*  Pint  de  Def.  Orac.  init.  '  Ap.  Diog.  Laert.  in  vit.  iv. 
'  Hut.  in  Solon,  xii.;  Conv.  Sept.  Sap.  xiv.  alibi;  Heinrich.  Epimen. 

p.  97.  sqq. 

*  Clint.  Fast.  Hell,  ad  an.  596  b.c. 
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►ly  a  mystical  inauguration  of  the  enterprise,  with 
phetic  anticipation  of  its  results.  The  other  minor 
ms  ascribed  to  him  were  of  a  strictly  religious 
racter,  oracular  decrees^  and  sacrifical  or  lustral 
:s.  All  were  probably  composed  in  hexameter 
se.  Their  loss  deprives  us  of  any  sufficient  means 
estimating  their  merits  or  claims  to  genuine  cha- 
ter.  Several  prose  works  ^  were  also  assigned  to 
imenides  in  later  times,  any  remarks  on  which  be- 
g  to  another  place.  The  extant  citations  of  his 
t  relate  chiefly  to  the  genealogy  of  the  gods  or 
Jing  heroes,  and,  assuming  the  works  to  which 
y  refer  to  be  genuine,  abundantly  testify  the  mys- 
il  character  of  his  innovations  on  the  old  popular 
le.^  Of  his  entire  compositions  six  lines  alone,  in 
k1  epic  style,  have  been  preseired.  One  of  these, 
)ted  by  St.  Paul  \  contains  a  satirical  reflexion  on 
imputed  vices  of  the  poet's  own  countrymen. 

ARISTEAS  (Arimaspea). 

r.  Tavo  other  poets  of  the  same  mysterious  class,  Aristeas  of 
ose  age,  m  so  far  as  a  real  personality  can   be  ncsus. 
arded  them,  nearly  coincides  with  that  of  Epime- 
es,  but  whose  history  is  of  a  still  more  broadly 

Strab.  X.  p.  479. ;  conf.  Suid.  loc.  cit. 

Fabric,  loc.  cit. ;  Athen.  vn.  p.  282. ;  Eratosth.  Catast.  27. 

According  to  Epimenides  the  original  Chaos  was  composed  of  ^ther 

Nox,  from  whom  sprang  the  egg  which  gave  birth  to  the  rest  of  the 
tion.  Aphrodite  was  daughter  neither  of  Uranus  nor  Jupiter,  as  in 
lod  and  Homer,  but  of  Saturn.  The  Dioscuri  were  male  and  female, 
brmer  representing  life  and  unity,  the  latter  nature  and  duality, 
des  was  daughter  of  Ocean,  not  of  the  Sun,  as  in  her  own  tradition. 

wife  of  Laius,  and  mother  of  (Edipus,  was  neither  Epicasta  nor 
ista,  but  Euryclea.     DUntz.  fragm.  p.  69.  sqq. 
Paul  ad  Tit.  i.  12. ;  conf.  Clem.  Alex.  Str.  i.  p.  299.  Sylb. 
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myriiiirul  print  )n.arfi..  Aj!ikcea&  di  Procoonesiis  a  Mileaan 
•^Miiiny  on  rim  F?>pi)iicui>;  ajul  Alnris,  the  Hyperborean. 
AjTJHXiaif  hus  ahrsuAi^r  btttai  iMidced  as  having  ob- 
siintid  rr^uit:  in  :3(}me  (^Tcurtngrs  for  certain  works 
an::rir)nt;(itL  Ln  orxiiers  no  PfasnnitilfTv.  His  Inography  ac- 
<yur»s^  an  juilirij^iial  hrcerssn  Cram  haTing  been  nar- 
mzinl  in  ionud  ihtrsuL  bj  Horodoliis.  The  following 
ii^  uhe  jnbsGuun:  of  rihaO:  bistottui^s  account^,  illus- 
tinirai  hj  otuifr  idbsDJmEy  oiocicesw  Herodotas  pro- 
disee}  uo  xun:  huL  zh&  popolar  tradition,  without 
v»:ci>:fti-ng  D:r  einhn^r  ds  ajxubiendcity  or  credibility. 

vnil  of  Arifitua&  du:  FtrricQimeamiu  iua  of  CofstrolMiis^  mod  mtmher  of  a 
•t::Hdjiirinmi«ti  cunihr  *if  hm  ait£Lv«  r«;pdb£k;  wkQe  standing  one  daj 
ci  X  t^ilLirli  3&i]n»  mii&nilT  feS  ^hsmu  dudL  Tbe  foOer,  lo^Dg  up 
Lu»  prems^Sw  hiiecmii*i£  to-  ggmmmipeate  Ae  ufistmiafe  event  to 
ehii  rviuLSiv^s  t}c  che  ^£fc«ag«iL  Tb«  bcvs  afmad  tfaron^  the  town. 
Ber'jCH.  iiij-«v>«T!fr.  shi*  aeiKsisarj  in«a$  §x  remoring  the  bodj  eould 
b«  ppipoTfitL  1  ddzmu  joBC  arrinid  from  a  jonrBej^  came  forwird 
^npi  'iifiii*^!  tb:  tnzcEL  clT  cbi  fiiHer  s  ^torr,  assertii^  positiTelj  that, 
ai>:>43X  ch»?  aoar  as  wliidi  Ar^ei»  was  described  as  having  died,  he 
LlI  CiLUL^I:  =i*ec  x::*!  oraTifrsel  with  him  ootside  of  the  gate,  on  tbe 
r:a-i  loffiri*  Cjz:»;c5-  Iz  ori-er  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  test, 
zhr  p-iTtj  pp^^r^rvl-eti  to  the  fuILer's  hoase,  where,  on  unlocking  the 
iib-.'p  'i>:r.  no  Arls^esis  was  to  be  seen,  either  dead  or  alive.  No- 
thin  z  m-jne  was  h-sini  of  htm  during  seven  vears.  At  the  expiry 
fA  this  term  he  n»ppear9*l,  an-i,  settling  again  in  his  native  citj, 
omfv^jsed  an  epic  poem,  comprising  the  results  of  his  researches  in 
the  unexplore^l  regions  of  the  North,  into  which  he  had  been 
tmnafKirtf;*!  bj  the  agencv  of  Apollo,  during  his  period  of  expa- 
triation, Tliis  work,  entitled  Arimaspea,  treated,  in  three  books  \ 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Arimaspians,  with  the  historj  and  geography 
of  the  Griffins,  guardians  of  the  golden  harvest  ;  of  their  wars 
fi^ainnt  the  Arirnaspians,  in  defence  of  the  sacred  treasure';  and 
f if  the  iryi>erborcan3,  bejond  them  to  the  north,  whose  country  was 
hoiirid<;d  hy  the  Arctic  Ocean.     The  Arimaspians  were  described 

'  U*Ttn\iA.  IV,  xiii.  pqq. ;  conf.  Pind.  fragm.  ap.  Boeckh.  p.  657. 
'''  Sujil.  V.  'AfuffTiar,  J  Conf,  Pans.  i.  xxiv.  6. 
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as  a  race  of  Scytho- Cyclops,  or  one-eyed  barbarians,  covered  with 
hair  ^ ;  the  Griffins  as  lions  in  body  with  the  head  and  wings  of 
eagles.  Immediately  after  the  publication  of  his  poem  Aristeas 
again  disappeared. 

Three  hundred  and  forty  years  after  this  second  disappearance, 
the  dty  of  Metapontum,  in  Southern  Italy,  was  visited  by  a 
stranger,  who  ordered  the  inhabitants  to  erect  an  altar  to  Apollo, 
with  a  statue  to  himself  by  its  side,  inscribed  with  his  name, 
**  Aristeas  of  Proconnesus."  He  also  informed  them  that  they 
alone  among  the  Italiote  Greeks  had  ever,  in  former  times,  been 
favoured  by  the  personal  presence  of  Apollo ;  and  that  he,  Ari- 
steas, had  accompanied  the  god  on  that  occasion,  in  the  form  of 
a  raven.^  After  delivering  himself  of  this  communication,  he 
vanished.  The  Metapontines,  before  taking  any  step,  sent  to 
consult  the  Delphic  oracle,  and  received  an  order  from  the  Pytho- 
ness to  fulfil  the  injunctions  of  their  guest  An  altar  was  erected 
accordingly,  and  two  statues,  one  to  Apollo,  the  other  to  Aristeas, 
with  his  name  inscribed  in  terms  of  his  own  instructions.  These 
monuments  were  seen  by  Herodotus  when  he  visited  the  place,  in 
the  agora,  under  the  shade  of  a  small  grove  of  laurels.'  Aristeas, 
like  Epimenides,  asserted,  and  obtained  credit  for,  the  power  of  his 
soul  to  quit  his  body  at  pleasure,  and  roam  at  large  through  both 
earth  and  heaven,  with  which  latter  region  he  claimed  to  be  better 
acquainted  than  with  his  native  globe.^ 

The  340  years  of  interval  reckoned  by  the  Meta* 
pontines  between  the  last  disappearance  of  Aristeas 
from  Proconnesus  and  his  visit  to  them,  added  to  the 
sera  of  Herodotus,  would  give  800  b.  c.  But  as  the 
visit  to  Metapontum,  from  the  tenor  of  the  historian's 
narrative,  was  already  matter  of  antiquity  in  that 
city,  another  century  or  more  may  safely  be  added,  to 
make  up  the  fabulous  epoch  of  the  traveller.  Accord- 
ingly, in  some  of  the  popular  notices,  Aristeas  is  not 
only  ranked  as  coeval  with  Homer,  but  as  the  in- 

'  Frg.  n.  Duntz.  p.  87.  *  Conf.  Plin.  Hist.  N.  vn.  liii. 

^  Conf.  Athen.  xin.  p.  605, 

*  Suid.  loc.  cit. ;  Max.  Tyr.  Dis.  xxii.  zxviii. ;  Plin.  Hist.  N.  vii.  liii. 

H  H  4 
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straGtc«*of  tint  poet  in  tliw  common  e[dc  art^  The 
greater  Iiis  pretasaons  to  mythical  antiqiiitj,  the  more 
necessarv  the  distinction,  as  in  the  parallel  cases  of 
Orpheus*  Mnsseos,  and  other  MNiIoaB  minstrdsi  be- 
tween hb  own  age  and  that  of  the  works  which  passed 
corrent  under  his  name.  The  heads  of  subject  treated 
in  the  Arimaspea  themsehres  afibrd  alignment  that 
the  composition  oi  the  work  could  not  have  preceded 
the  latter  half  of  the  seventh  centaty  B.C. ;  and  the 
legend,  even  as  digested  by  Herodotus^  contains  details 
broadly  at  variance  with  its  chronological  results. 
ProconnesuSy  the  birthplace  of  Ariateas,  "wbs  not 
founded,  in  the  accredited  accounts^  until  715  B.c.^  so 
that  no  adventure  of  one  of  its  natives  could  well 
have  taken  place  until  towards  the  middle  of  the  en- 
suing seventh  century.  The  style  of  the  poem  also, 
judging  from  the  twelve  extant  verses,  savoured  but 
little  of  the  flourishing  age  of  the  Epic  Muse,  being 
chiefly  remarkable  for  an  effort  to  impart  novel  effect 
to  trite  or  even  offensive  ideas  and  images  by  rheto* 
rical  pomp  of  language  or  affected  figures  of  speech. 
The  original  Aristeas,  therefore,  if  not,  as  seems  the 
more  probable  view,  a  purely  mythical  personage, 
may  have  been  one  of  the  earlier  adventurers  who, 
from  the  colonies  settled  in  various  parts  of  the 
Euxine  during  the  eighth  and  seventh  centuries  B.C-*, 
visited  or  explored  the  inhospitable  regions  of  the 
North,  and  around  whose  name  the  fabulous  tales  of 
Hyperborean  wonder  which  afterwards  obtained  cur- 
rency, when  embodied  in  epic  form,  were  concen- 
trated. The  only  specific  date  assigned  him*,  which 
brings  him  down  as  low  as  the  Lth  Olympiad,  may  be 

>  Strab.  XIV.  p  639.  A. ;  conf.  i.  p.  21.  *  Clint.  Fast  UeU.  ad  in. 

*  Clint.  Fast  HdL  voL  i.  p.  156.  *  Suid.  loc  dt. 
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considered  the  result  of  a  critical  estimate  of  tlie  in- 
ternal evidence  of  his  poem,  rather  than  of  any  more 
accurate  researches  into  his  own  personal  history. 

Besides  the  Arimaspea  and  certain  other  works  His  works. 
above  noticed  as  doubtful  whether  by  Aristeas  or  maspeJ* 
Pisander,  a  prose  Theogony  is  attributed  by  more 
recent  authorities^  to  the  former  poet.  The  Arimas- 
pea *,  though  familiarly  quoted  by  authors  of  later 
date,  is  described  by  Gellius^  as  little  read,  and  not 
easily  procured  in  his  time  (a.d.  130).  The  longest 
extant  passage  of  the  poem  comprises  six  hexameter 
verses  of  turgid  commentary  on  the  dangers  and 
discomforts  of  maritime  life,  among  which  a  special 
prominence  is  given  to  sea-sickness.  The  mariners 
are  described  "  with  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  stars, 
their  minds  on  the  bottomless  deep,  invoking  the 
gods  with  outstretched  hands  and  cruelly  agitated 
entrails."^  The  hyperbolical  extravagance  of  this 
passage  has  been  appropriately  contrasted  by  Lon- 
ginus^  with  the  simple  grandeur  of  parallel  descrip- 
tions by  Homer  and  Archilochus,  in  illustration  of  the 
proverbial  shortness  of  the  "  step  from  the  sublime  to 
the  ridiculous." 

8.  The  mystical  element  of  this  poet's  legendary  intcrprcto- 
biography  is  identified  throughout  with  the  worship  aCre 
of  Apollo,  at  that  time  extensively  in  vogue  among  '®^*^"^ 
pretenders  to  supernatural  gifts.     The  Metapontine 
adventure  of  Aristeas  hinges  entirely  upon  his  con- 
nexion with  that  deity,  by  whose  influence,  Phoebus- 
smitten,  to  use  his  own  expressive  phrase,  he  described 

*  Suid.  loc.  cit.  *  ^^Sn'  *P*  I^^ntz.  p.  86.  sqq.  ^  ix.  4. 

^  Bode  has,  strangely  enough,  understood  this  last  verse  as  allusive  to 
the  entrails  of  the  victims  sacrificed  to  the  gods.  Gesch.  der  Gr.  Dichtk^ 
vol.  I.  p.  476.  *  X.  4. 
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Mr^'isclf  as  having  been  impelled  to  undertake  his 
4ly;v^K^^oan  cx{XHlition.  The  Hyperborean  land  is 
•^,<x-r;:v\^*.  in  anv^hor  remarkable  chapter  of  the  same 
x\<u:v.x*  of  tiiMo,  as  distiusruished  for  its  devotion  to 
\*v.'.;..*  ;:;  h;s  ch:\raotor  of  agricultural  deity';  and 
^  ,\,\v :;.»:;  tras  symK>lisod  by  an  annual  tribute  of 
X  vTs  ,*.:'  vVt:*-  vvrivovcd  bv  irav  of  Dodona  to  his  sane- 

V  •  • 

-  .:.i-^  //  IXvv^  Vy  r.iossengers  called  "Perpherees."* 
V  *  r*  ..'^  :>\  r.Kvv.um  of  this  same  variety  of  the  cha- 
vs  V  •  .1  ■  »,\  n\--s;-/;v  v^f  Ajvllo*  the  legend  of  the  Phoebus- 
x.^f  .V*  .V-'STv-^Jts  oor/.H\:ts  itself  no  less  closely  than 
..;  -tv^^-  ^•..\  :>*\:  ci  :he  equally  mythical  Aristo^us, 
^\t  s't  .  n;  sy.Tx  p.'o.  :o  d  portion  of  whose  history 
*  ■ .  *.-.'  nj^  Alx*c:y  lxv:i  directed  as  the  supposed 
x:.  ^v\  .\  $•  TVV7/  ."'  'il;::xwIi:s.''  This  Aristo^us  was  a 
. .  I  -v^  V**  ^v:'.;ic^  j^-^cu'turjil  hero  or  deity,  whose  life 
M-,.^  iirv\\>i  V  >c  s^cv^l  of  :ae  arts  of  rural  economy 
!  •  %i.:^'i  K  o  V  •  rr-i;*  *X'r.:crin;r  on  the  MediterrancaD, 
^  K'  xvHfisvi'iil  \  is$s;;.:rios  :he  person  and  honours 
r.^  s  »v  v.'\  [  .\  *v;cr  :L*j:  r::'c  of  Apollo  Arista> 
:v.  ■•- 1*1- T< -<:■.:»  V^.>^ij.>  :5  siuiiLirlv  iden- 
V     »     \      v»    *.-s    i  .i^-:u.l*i:7\\  mroiigh  the  same 

•.  s \    :  ••••.-::-^-i.  of  the  Ilyperbo- 

■i     •  ;-:     ■  -*^.-*  L'hLian  aliar  of  his 

:;j  •    i:>  s  ^TT-Sci'.c  of  Nivbulir\ 

«.        ^      ■   -v  "V.-i.T.    •    -rii's  Lirtcr  o:ise.  indi- 

•  X     iv    N   t-i'^   ><-  -V     .-   V. : 'm:;*:  ru.v:^  of  PeLiS'ji, 

'   ■  *  ^  ■•  •'■■■?.   r;    .*i.'.  i*^^  ■*;..  j-  >-arr.i';a 
*"^''  Sirru  "•.  -»."i. 


•   l\. 


,1     -^  •     a 


♦ii    -.      ■.        1. 


«•      »   »'  1  "^      ». 
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community  of  religious  rite  with  their  Hellenic  kins- 
men. The  name  of  the  messengers,  Perpherees,  "  car- 
riers," finds,  accordingly,  its  palpable  etymology  (per- 
fero)  in  the  Italo-Pelasgic  dialects.  But  the  proper 
emblems  of  Metapontum,  the  city  and  state  so  highly 
favoured  by  Apollo,  and  where  the  "  Apollo-smitten" 
Hyperborean  traveller  Aristeas  was  honoured  in  com- 
pany with  his  divine  patron,  were  Ears  of  corn.  These 
emblems  form,  accordingly,  the  device  of  the  Meta- 
pontine  coins  ^,  combined  with  the  figure  of  the  god, 
occasionally,  perhaps,  with  that  of  his  servant  Aristeas. 
This  singular  series  of  coincidences  seems  conclusively 
to  prove  that  the  further  coincidence  between  the 
names  of  the  ApoUinean  heroes,  Aristeas  and  Aristaaus, 
and  the  Italo-Pelasgic  term  Arista,  ear  of  corn,  is  not 
the  result  of  mere  chance.  It  sheds,  consequently,  a 
new  and  striking  light  on  the  primitive  connexion  be- 
tween the  severed  branches  of  the  old  Pelasgic  stem. 

ABARIS. 

The  history  of  Abaris,  son  of  Seuthes,  is  in  many  AUris,  t 
respects  a  counterpart  of  that  of  Aristeas.  Although  l^"^^ 
a  native  Hyperborean  or  Scythian  ^,  his  adventures 
and  accredited  productions  sufficiently  connect  him 
with  Hellas  to  entitle  him  to  a  place  in  her  literary 
annals.  During  a  great  pestilence  in  his  native  coun- 
try, he  migrated  southwards  to  Delphi,  renewed  an 
antient  bond  of  alliance  between  that  community  and 
his  own  nation,  and  engaged  himself  as  servant  or 
agent  of  Apollo.  In  this  capacity  he  travelled  over  the 

^  Miiller,  Dor.  yoI.  i.  p.  264.,  mentions,  but  without  citing  his  autho- 
rity, an  offering  of  ears  of  corn,  similar  to  that  of  the  Hyperboreans,  ns 
annually  paid  by  the  Metapontines  also  to  the  Delian  Apollo. 

^  Plato,  Charmid.  p.  158  b.  ;  Paus.  in.  xiii.  2. ;  Strab.  vu.  p.  301  b. 
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"wintu.  Unwinhur  ^tltr  iaorod  functioiui  of  Ids  wMta^ 
imputsti^^v .  iihcmttuiiu  iMuSi  Mher  beneficsent  wtt^  totk 
n^aitus.  uiui  riilbmitaur  ifom  Aem  in  Teturn  devoliottl 
)Eiiimi%r:i^  diir^  ila^  iVdmn  dhiine.  This  aerviee  k 
3%i«.-Mic<uu^«/i%Mish|^  an  jmranr  cm  Ids  liead,  tlie  gift  md 
-t^vmiHii:  it  "zin  ^nil  ^nr^  Bai  ^cttkor  acoounts,  riding  od 
^ti  vi3)iig«ifi;  ilmuu^  i&e  dov^  Like  Epimoddes,  lie 
*3«:^  i:5t:innf!  imim  idir  ioimaA  iieoenity  of  taking  £Mid, 
i^il;  tii%iuiv»i%ii  ndcd)  ^dir  ^^mtr  of  swaying  the  ekmoitB 
ih  iii>  2Ui*<)uiBti!9^^*  Hlfaf  4^  of  this  mysterioos  penon 
duumuoss.  in:  iitr  gugtrikir'Atfta^betmeen  that  of  Or^ieos 
doiii'ihu.-^c  ify&hwnsw;*  FSmdar*  fixed  the  date  of  liis 
irijsiu  i»^  <^^&s«u«i  iixi  ti^^  :i^  ^  Orasus.  Some  authori- 
tiLcss  iti^f!iJS^  diini  »i  at  «£sir^Ac  and  firiend  of  PjthBgo- 
iruk  ^!b>  :)di?«m\fi  ftun  &»  .i^?Aill«  Hugh,  and  in  a  joiot 
aL»p«uuiiiuii)  i^HMi&d  iftif  neriti  of  th^  common 
p^iiij8o^5  b^»ir  FfiuJluKs  triant  of  Agrigentmn.^ 
JLni?o;|{:  is^  i^ti»n^(»  QrtQien  cmvut  under  the  name 
s^^  ihiiifi  pdisic^  ^  HMf  iBKNia  lam  to  Abaris^,  with  tlie 
•ii:  :£  ::aii  rNTtiirSjiDWC!;  s«e-  Phahuris  himself  is 
1  z^>  hijiTtr  •ii«::vi  scfr^ii^^y  on  the  morning  of  the 
iu^ixte^  iu^Y  .xt  wolvrii  ste  !iidk£  detennined  to  put  his 
ginttvl  >xsnr\:$p\.^D>i*i:n:5  t^>  okiath.'^  These  lower  data 
t^t^T.  ^zK^\iK\\  Osere.  as  ia  ocher  like  cases,  to  the  age 
ik>  wbica,  ut  m-/rv  cnckal  quanersi  the  works  that 
piiLssoI  uitcvr  (he  name  of  Abaris  were  ascribed.  Of 
thot»e  works^  now  emir^Iv  !ost«  the  more  remarkahk 
wre.  the  NupciaU  of  the  river  Uebrus  and  the  Pn>- 

^  UenodjC  IV.  x.xwL :  LtubL  \it.  P^tlag.  §  141. 

'  Fngm.  Pin*}.  Bmx'kh.  pL  6>57. 

«  Furpbrr.  tIl  Pytk  $  29. :  lambL  riu  P/tk.  §  ISS.  21«. 

^  I'^aLu*.  Epi:4.  Lvi.  Lvn.  etL  BojL 

''  LiittbLviLF«th.S^l. 
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gress  of  Apollo  to  his  Hyperborean  dominions;  besides 
oracular  responses,  lustral  odes  and  charms,  and  a 
prose  Theogony.^ 

9.  Hegesinous  is  mentioned  by  Pausanias  as  HegosinoUi 
author  of  a  poem  entitled  Atthis,  confounded  by  mo-  <^"^"'>- 
dem  commentators^  with  the  Amazonia  or  ^thiopis 
of  Arctinus.  Pausanias^  also  quotes  four  verses 
of  the  text,  in  tolerably  pure  epic  style,  adding 
that  he  gives  them  at  second  hand,  as  the  entire 
work  had  perished  long  before  his  time.  They 
describe,  in  the  way  of  episode  it  may  be  presumed, 
the  mythical  origin  of  Hesiod's  birthplace  Ascra. 
Nothing  further  is  known,  either  of  author  or  the 
contents  of  the  poem,  beyond  what  is  implied  by  its 
title,  that  it  related  to  the  affairs  of  Athens.  That  it 
was  a  poetical  repertory  of  Attic  genealogy  and  mis- 
cellaneous tradition,  rather  than  a  regular  epopee, 
may  also  be  inferred  from  the  subsequent  adoption 
of  the  same  title  by  authors  of  prose  works  on  the 
mythical  annals  of  Attica. 

Chersias,  a  Boeotian  of  Orchomenus,  was  author  chcwias. 
of  genealogical  compositions  the  titles  of  which  have 
not  survived,  but  which  seem  to  have  related  chiefly 
to  the  affairs  of  his  native  district.     He  was  contem- 

*  Suid.  ▼.  "A^, ;  conf.  Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr.  vol.  i.  p.  11.  Harles. 

*  Welck.  Ep.  C.  p.  313. ;  Bode,  Gesch.  der  Hellen.  Dichtk.  vol.  i. 
p.  404. ;  Diintz.  frg.  p.  4.  Welcker  (Ep.  C.  p.  33.)  himself  supplies  a 
conclusive  objection  to  this  view,  in  his  own  remark,  that  the  Cyclic 
Amazonia  was  still  extant  in  the  time  of  Pausanias ;  whereas  Pausanias 
himself  distinctly  states  that  the  Atthis  had  perished  before  he  was  born. 
Nor  is  there  a  hint,  bj  any  antient  authority,  of  Attic  subjects  having 
been  treated  in  the  Cycle.  Of  the  Cyclic  Amazonia,  see  supra,  Ch.  xix. 
§  10. 

^  IX.  xxix.  The  other  citation  by  Strabo,  referred  to  by  Diintzer 
(frg.  p.  4.),  is  evidently  from  a  prose  Atthis.  The  assignment,  by  the 
same  compiler,  of  the  four  verses  quoted  by  the  Schol.  of  Pind.  to  this 
poem  is  purely  conjectural. 
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poraneous  and  intimate  with  Periander  of  Corinth 
and  Chilon  of  Lacedaemon,  two  of  the  reputed  Seven 
Sages.  His  poems  were  lost  in  the  time  of  Pau- 
sanias,  who  quotes  from  them,  at  second  hand,  two 
somewhat  commonplace  verses.  He  also  mentioDS 
Chersias  as  the  accredited  author  of  the  elegiac  epitaph 
on  the  mausoleum  of  Hesiod  at  Orchomenus,  ascribed 
bv  some  to  Pindar.^ 

The  remaining  poems  in  the  foregoing  list,  the 
Phoronis,  Danais,  Theseis,  and  Alcmaranis,  although 
no  distinct  notice  is  preserved  either  of  thdr  authors 
or  the  epoch  of  their  compodtion,  may  yet,  from  the 
tonv>r  of  the  existing  firagments  or  appeals  to  their 
toxu  reasonably  be  assigned  a  place  in  this  period. 
1ti  the  absence  of  more  specific  data,  they  have  been 
ola^soi)  in  the  order  of  their  subjects. 

The  Phoronis  -  evidently  derives  its  name  from 
rhiVTwr)e«5^  scMQ  of  Inachus.  the  primeval  Pelasgic 
jov^TciiTn  erf  Atp».  As  no  adventures  of  a  property 
)\-:",v.'  c>.&ra.  :vr  are  nc>?orded  of  this  personage,  the 
'^^^'<  T/if.y  be  T.Tvs::TnM  lo  h&ve  t*een  rather  a  metrical 
.V  -.r  \>ti  .Y  ci;r>  Arpr-:  idsrory  than  a  heroic  epopee. 
";  >5i  'vT^if,r.r.><  ricV rrlr^p  tjccilusively  to  sacred  matters, 
x^^J^^>  tVr  *.T.  iXTi-n^cvi^  lir.-ii.^pcii  element.  The  hero 
^x.v  >i  -v  "i^vl  7hi  ''  iit}};r  :c  racc^il  men.*"  The  thirteen 
^v^<,>'»'^.v**h  V»iiV;  K-f-r.  T»r:>5^rrt>i '  are  not  deficient  in 
,..»>^  ov".  :m.''  :y  *^:'  viT<Ci?ru.i*:c..  Tbey  relate  chiefly 
•  K  ^^l.-. '*.>  >^Ti,^  'j.iii':  r»i*rTv:v.  iDi  ID  the  first  in- 
V  *nvM  ,%    ;W  '•i-rS'  *•:  ri.D.'v.ibi  pairon  divinity  of 

■;k  ;"Vcv.*.s;.  .i;'\vv-;.  ft>  i:i^  TJ-TDt  iznplies.  to  the 
,s  V,. ,,,,,* >v    .^     Vh.r.^i^.     :i«f    Y^CT^^'iLn    OTilonist  of 
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Argos,  and  his  fifty  daughters,  may  be  considered  as 
a  continuation  of  the  Phoronis.  It  comprised  5500 
verses  \  two  alone  of  which  remain,  describing  the 
preparation  of  the  vessel  of  the  fugitive  princesses  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Nile.  The  poem  is  also  cited  rela- 
tive to  the  birth  of  the  Attic  hero  Erichthonius.^ 

The  Theseis  is  adduced  by  Aristotle  ^  as  a  sample  Theseis 
of  those  epic  poems  which  aimed  rather  at  methodical 
fulness  of  historical  detail  than  unity  of  poetical 
action.   The  terms  of  this  criticism,  though  implying, 
if  taken  by  the  letter,  that  the  hero's  whole  career  of 
adventure  was  treated,  may  be  more  fairly  under- 
stood as  indicating  a  tedious  minuteness  in  the  portion 
selected  as  the  subject  of  the  poem.     It  is  the  less 
easy  to  decide  what  that  portion  may  have  been,  that 
there  existed  other  poems  of  later  date  undey  the 
same  title ;  and  the  citations  rarely  afibrd  the  means 
of  ascertaining  to  which  they  refer.     Assuming,  how- 
ever, as  is  probable,  that  a  passage  of  Plutarch,  con- 
taining the  most  detailed  extant  notice  of  a  Theseis, 
alludes  to  the  more  ancient  poem  quoted  by  Aristotle, 
it  would  appear  that  a  prominent  portion  of  its  action 
was  the  war  between  Theseus  and  the  Amazon  queen 
Antiope,  in  which  the  heroine  was  defeated,  chiefly 
through  the   prowess   of  Hercules,  as   ally  of  the 
Athenians,     The  adventures  of  the  Theban  hero,  as 
the  friend  and  comrade  of  Theseus,  seem,  from  the 
tenor  of  the  extant  notices,  to  have  further  entered 
largely  into  the  action  of  the  poem.    The  citation,  by 
the  scholiast  of  Pindar,  of  the  "  author  of  the  Theseis," 
in  connexion  with  Pisander  and  Pherecydes,  as  an  au- 
thority relative  to  the  golden  stag  of  Istria,  captured 

*  Tab.  Borg.  ap  Welck.  Ep.  Cyc.  p.  35.  *  Diintz.  fragm.  p.  3. 

'  Poetic,  yni.  ed.  Grafenh. 
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he  wanders  disconsolate  and  maniac  over  the  face  of  Hellas. 
Passing  through  Arcadia,  he  is  hospitably  received  bj  Phegeus, 
prince  of  Psophis,  who  purifies  him  from  the  blood-stain,  and 
gives  him  his  daughter  Arsinoe  in  marriage.  The  bridegroom 
bestows  on  his  spouse,  among  other  nuptial  gifts,  the  golden 
necklace  and  royal  mantle  with  which  his  mother  had  been 
bribed  bj  Polynices  to  her  acts  of  treachery.  But  neither  his 
matrimonial  ties,  nor  the  lustral  rite  of  Phegeus,  afford  him  per- 
manent relief  from  his  disease  of  mind.  He  again  has  recourse  to 
the  oracle,  which  now  enjoins  him  to  seek  the  apparently  hopeless 
refuge,  of  **  a  land  which  had  not  witnessed  his  crime,  as  not  yet  in 
existence  at  the  period  of  its  commission."  After  a  further  series 
of  wanderings,  during  which  he  is  hospitably  received  by  CEneus, 
king  of  ^tolia,  he  at  length  settles  in  an  island  recently  formed  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Acheloiis  by  the  alluvial  deposit  of  the 
stream.  Having  thus  fulfilled  the  instructions  of  the  oracle,  he 
obtains  relief  and  repose.  Careless  of  his  Arcadian  kindred, 
he  now  marries  Calliroe,  daughter  of  the  river  god,  who  bears 
him  two  sons,  Acarnan  and  Arophoterus.  His  new  spouse  cJI!- 
ceives  a  longing  for  the  possession  of  the  celebrated  necklace  and 
mantle.  Alcmseon  accordingly  journeys  to  the  court  of  Phegeus, 
and  having,  under  pretext  of  a  divine  order  to  dedicate  those 
precious  objects  at  the  shrine  of  Delphi,  procured  them  from  Ar- 
sinoe, he  sets  out  on  his  return  to  Acarnania,  to  present  them  to 
Calliroe.  Phegeus,  however,  apprized  of  the  deceit,  sends  his  two 
sons  in  pursuit  of  his  treacherous  son-in-law,  who  is  overtaken  and 
slain.  Calliroe,  frantic  with  grief  for  the  loss  of  her  husband, 
supplicates  Jove  that  her  own  two  infant  boys  may  be  suddenly 
advanced  to  manhood,  in  order  to  avenge  their  parent's  death. 
Her  vow  his  gratified.  The  two  young  heroes  assault  and  de- 
stroy not  only  the  murderers  of  their  father,  but  the  old  king 
Phegeus  and  his  wife  in  the  royal  residence  at  Psophis.  After 
defeating  the  citizens  of  Psophis  in  battle,  they  dedicate  the  neck- 
lace and  mantle  to  the  god  of  Delphi,  and  return  triumphant  tp 
their  native  kingdom  of  Acarnania. 

That  this  series  of  adventures  formed  the  subject  of 
the  Alcmseonis  may,  apart  from  their  own  fine  adapt- 
ation to  epic  treatment,  be  inferred  from  the  extent 
to  which  they  have  been  reproduced  in  the  page  of 
the  tragic  poets.     To  Sophocles  they  have  furnished 
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maner  certainly  for  one,  probably  for  two,  dramas ; 
::•  Euripides.  Ennius,  and  Accius  for  one  each^ ;  while 
T}:w!:ere  has  a  similar  prominence  been  assi<nied  to 
this  r.ero  in  any  tragedy  connected  with  the  Theban 
irfiT.  A>  :bv  Tragedians  drew  their  materials  solelvor 
r':.v.f.v  :r:.r/.  »:V':c  sourc^z-s,  it  mav  be  the  more  con- 
fjLT:>  ::.:\rrrd  ihai  they  were  here  indebted  to 
'Ik  A.:r.";;T':r.:>.  To  this  circumstantial  evidence  may 
b:  u:i::\':.  :.'.;.:  surcoea  Iv  tne  exisrinsr  remains  of, 
''•  :".:  :>\:..>  t:..  Tiif  Trx:  o:  the  j:<"eni.-  Several  of 
-:■<•:  inf.r  riiVrirjir  ::  :Le  later  vicissitudes  of  the 
'::t;  .1:  ::r:  I'-r: ;  ir.  zi:  cs>t  to  the  Theban  wars.    In 


:: ;    :.-.-i>::c  i:-  ti^e  r^story  of  CEneus  and  his 

.\ -..T':\"-s  ::>:2:  ^.z':.  :r-:  hospitality  afforded  by 

:  ■  :  ^  ::  Ajjrr-ircc.  lUT^rc  ii'is  wanderincrs.    In  a 

.  Mii:   -T  :«r7.rs  :■:  tie  nytiical  connexion  of 

:^  T.i.v  r  ~:..  ::.r.*..    ^~:*:i.  AvTimania,  the  name 

•  \  :    .-^  -v.:  r^    'r-:.?  i:r.*  r-  rrxn  Alcmaeon's  son 

..    *  V       -.     r-."..  :.T  j^-ziiTs  t:  br  des<?riptive  of 

^^      -  .  •    .:.  .: ^  -^ -- .;^vK«n*,  in 

^  ■     '     -  "'    -  .  '  :    -  >  ^  .•■•.:>-. -Lv-eJ  mm,  in 

--:  >     '.   1 :-: -s  Lr_I  Telamon  are 

•  •        '     ■  '^   -:-  T>:  T  --y  iiventiire 

:  -■    :c:-^  ::  T^:r  ii.cidfntal 

^  -^             ■'  -  ■  ..*•'■.  ■  ^:     -  ir  T'Xrii.  there 

■  -       .    :•     .-^r  -^7»-T»:*:  of  the 

--  7.  :s    :  A::iTr.r.:>?hian 

"■■•'*     :  *  -'  ri  .r-t . ,  .An  an<l 
-  ^  --      "  '  -.  •   :^  -ii's  ir=  in  r»urv- 
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APPENDIX  A.     (p.  134.) 

PARALLEL   "  SELF -CONTRADICTIONS"  OF   HOMER  AND  DANTE. 

Abundant  evidence  exists,  that  it  was  quite  consistent  with  the 
laws  of  Greek  epic  poetry,  in  everj  age,  for  the  same  author  to 
give  prominence  in  different  works  to  very  different  versions  of 
the  same  fable.  Pindar,  for  example,  in  one  of  his  odes»  represented 
Orpheus  as  son  of  Apollo ;  in  another,  as  son  of  the  Thracian  river 
CE^grus.^  In  one,  he  described  the  dithyramb  as  invented  in 
Naxos ;  in  another,  at  Thebes ;  in  a  third,  at  Corinth.'  In  one 
place  he  described  Homer  as  a  native  of  Smyrna ;  in  another,  as 
a  native  of  Chios.'  Nor  do  Heyne,  Hermann,  and  other  keenest 
of  Homeric  separatists,  make  any  difficulty  in  assuming  .^achylus 
to  have  represented  the  punishment  of  Prometheus,  in  different 
dramas,  as  taking  place  in  different  parts  of  the  world.^  That 
this  license  is  not  peculiar  to  the  antients  will  be  manifest  from 
the  following  example,  derived  from  the  poet  of  modem  times 
between  whose  general  character  and  that  of  Homer  there  is  so 
great  analogy,  and  where  the  parallel  to  P.  Knight's  imputed  case 
of  discrepancy  in  the  Greek  poet  is  also  very  remarkable. 

Dante,  in  the  pathetic  episode  of  Count  Ugolino  in  the  Inferno, 
has  described  the  four  younger  victims  of  party  rage  who  perished 
in  the  Tower  of  Famine,  as  sons  of  the  oount,  and  as  young  boys 
or  youths  of  tender  age.^  But  it  is  certain,  from  the  authentic  records 
of  the  period,  that  two  only  of  his  fellow-sufferers  were  his  sons;  that 
the  other  two  were  his  grandsons ;  and  that  all  four  were  grown  men, 
active  members  of  their  parent's  faction,  and  taken  in  arms  with  him- 
self.    Of  this  Dante  could  not  be  ignorant,  being  not  only  a  con* 

»  Boeckh,  Frajrm.  Find.  J  88.  -  Fr<j.  43.  =  p^g.  189. 

*  Welck.  JEsch.  Trilog.  p.  32.  sq.  *  Canto  xxxm.  88. 
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temporarj  of  Ugolino^  bat  the  man  of  all  others  of  that  day  most 
ooDTtsnant  with  the  details  of  Tuscan  history.  He  has  therefore 
artfully  giren  to  the  primary  fact  of  the  younger  sufferers  being 
the  offiipring  of  the  principal  victim  the  turn  most  conduciTe  to 
poetical  efftnrt.  But,  it  may  be  urged,  the  anomaly  in  Homer  is 
«>t  eo  much  in  the  extreme  youth  assigned  to  Achilles  in  the 
niad«  as  that  the  same  poet  should  have  described  the  same  hero, 
in  the  Odyssey*  as  father  of  a  full-grown  son.  The  analogy, 
howerer.  will  here  also  be  found  complete,  by  reference  to  the 
smimkI  subdiTision  of  the  Tuscan  bard's  mythological  poem.  The 
osHMtrophe  of  the  Tower  of  Famine  took  place  in  1288 ;  Dante's 
wy^mrni  juumey  in  ISOIX  twelve  years  afterwards.  Among  the 
^f<tft^4  jottls  with  whom  he  converses  in  the  "Purgatory,"'  is 
iIh*  ot"  Xi»>  ViacoBti  anethCT  grandaoii  of  Ugolina  This  person, 
^  ^rv^MRk  troaa  hia  own  accoont  of  htmself  in  the  poon,  as  well  as 
"^vtML  c^«MiMi|NcarT  history^  was  of  advanced  age  at  the  epoch  of 
W  .*^«s!i^ei»  ti!^  tile  other  worid.  audi,  to  say  the  least,  of  mature 
wiatih i-'i w  tt  *:^;^  the  date  of  h»  grrdfaihers  demth  in  the  tower. 
^    UnmnTJ^  -«  !«et;  «  early  as  12SS^  acting  as  the  able  and 

o<  a  pwwernu  Fkan  iKtiBa  eppoeed  to  that  of  his 

coiaic«|iKaiiT,  by  Dunte,  in  the 

Mr  M*  ^nno>  uadea  as  joong  boys  in 

'^n^««^  ^  itecri!Ki— cy  between  thaa  pnfi  and  the  Puiga- 

><^    qr^tt*  iK^fiirfTt  SMrtfi:=c  prmctplee^  woold  infallibly 
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1.    The  Abode  of  the  Gods. 

The  abode  of  the  gods,  it  is  maintained,  appears,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  two  poems,  under  as  broad  features  of  dissimilarity 
as  the  deities  hj  whom  it  is  inhabited.  "  In  the  Odyssey,"  it  is 
said,  ^'  there  is  not  a  single  allusion  which  appears  to  characterise 
Olympus  as  a  mountain.  It  is  never  called  snowy,  never  many- 
topped,  or  steep,  or  rugged,  or  by  any  other  epithet  of  the  class  so 
frequently  occurring  in  the  Iliad.  The  gods  are  described  as 
dwelling  behind  the  clouds,  and  their  seat  on  Olympus  is  painted  in 
the  same  glowing  colours  as  the  Elysian  Fields."  ^  These  allegations 
are,  as  will  be  shown,  like  others  already  examined,  altogether 
groundless.  But  even  were  they  well-founded,  it  might  be  a 
question  whether  the  distinction  drawn  could  properly  be  con- 
sidered as  more  than  a  natural  result  of  the  difference  of  subject 
in  the  two  poems.  In  the  Iliad,  the  action  is  far  more  immediately 
connected  with  Olympus  than  in  the  Odyssey,  owing  to  the  number 
of  Olympian  deities  of  first  rank  who  take  part  in  the  adventures 
of  the  former  poem,  and  to  their  frequent  journeys  to  and  fro  on 
their  own  account,  or  by  order  of  Jove,  who  habitually  maintains  his 
seat  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  The  action  of  the  Odyssey, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  of  comparatively  local  interest,  is  to  Jove  a 
matter  of  proportionally  little  concern;  to  Juno  and  the  other 
properly  Olympian  deities,  with  the  exception  of  Minerva,  of  none 
whatever.  Hence,  as  a  natural  consequence  of  this  distinction, 
the  name  Olympus  occurs  five  times  more  frequently  in  the  Iliad 
than  in  the  Odyssey.  Even,  therefore,  had  the  more  pecu- 
liarly characteristic  epithets  of  the  mountain  been  omitted,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  in  the  latter  poem,  that  omission  would  scarcely 
have  supplied  ground  on  which  to  construct  a  theory.  The  fact 
is,  however,  that  such  epithets  not  only  do  occur  in  the  Odyssey, 
but  are  proportionally  as  numerous  in  that  poem  as  in  the  Iliad, 
and  perhaps  still  more  specific.  The  ''  many  tops"'  of  the  moun- 
tain are  mentioned,  and  Minerva  is  described  as  walking  down 
thein.  It  is  frequently  designated  as  lofty'  by  the  term  fJtaKpog, 
which  with  Homer  is  the  proper  epithet  of  lofty  mountains,  but  is 
never  applied  to  the  heaven  in  its  independant  capacity.  Olympus 
is  also  described  as  snowy  by  the  epithet  alyXi^ecc^  ''glittering;"  a 
term  which  can  here  bear  no  other  sense  than  that  of  "  glittering 

*  Nitzsch,  Artik.  Odyssee,  i>.  407.  *  i.  102.,  xxiv.  488. 

2  X.  307.,  XV.  43.,  XX.  73.,  xxiv.  351.  ^  xx.  103, 
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with  snow,**  as  well  hj  reference  to  its  parallel  ftpplicotion  to  the 
mountain  in  the  Biad,  as  to  the  fact  that  it  is  never  bestowed  on 
the  mere  "heaven."  The  snow  of  the  mountain  is  farther  indi- 
cated directly  by  the  epithet  Xevic^,  defining  the  nature  of  the  glitter, 
and  indirectly  by  the  description,  in  the  same  passage  \  of  the 
summit  on  which  the  gods  dwelt  as  free  from  snow.  The  number 
and  minuteness  of  these  descriptive  titles,  compared  with  the 
limited  number  of  times  that  the  name  of  the  mountain  occurs 
in  the  Odyssey,  seem  to  display  at  least  as  definite  a  conception 
of  it  in  that  poem  as  in  the  Iliad.  The  whole  beautiful  description 
indeed,  in  the  last-cited  passage  of  the  Odyssey,  deserves  espedtl 
notice.  Olympus  is  here  figured  as  a  mountain,  the  sides  and 
visible  summit  of  which  are  for  the  most  part  enveloped  in  snow 
and  clouds,  while  its  extreme  peak,  where  the  palace  of  Jove  was 
situated,  free  from  all  such  atmospheric  contamination,  enjoyed  s 
perpetual  brilliancy  and  serenity. 

The  distinction,  or  rather  the  confusion,  between  heaven  as  a 
mountain  and  heaven  as  a  sphere,  between  the  Olympian  and  the 
purely  celestial  dwelling  of  Jove,  equally  pervades  both  poems. 
It  is  indeed  clear  that  neither  the  Homer  of  the  Iliad  nor  the 
Homer  of  the  Odyssey  had  any  very  definite  idea  on  the  subject, 
nor  in  truth  was  the  distinction  capable  of  being  very  accurately 
defined. 

2.   On  the  Invisibility  of  the  Gods, 

For  the  fallacy  of  another  series  of  distinctions  to  which  im- 
portance lias  been  attached  by  Nitzsch,  it  might  almost  sufiice  to 
appeal  to  the  general  remarks  oflered  in  a  previous  chapter  (Vol.  I. 
p.  474.)  on  the  divine  mechanism  of  the  poems.  Respect  for  his 
authority,  rather  than  for  his  arguments,  will  render  it  proper  here 
briefly  to  notice  them.  "  Both  poems,**  it  is  said  2,  "  are  so  far  in  har- 
mony, that  the  gods,  in  their  intercourse  with  men,  frequently  appear 
in  human  disguise.  But  there  is  this  marked  difference  between 
the  Hind  and  the  Odyssey,  that,  in  the  former  poem,  the  deities, 
when  preserving  their  divine  character,  appear,  as  a  general  rule, 
visiblo  to  human  eye,  and,  in  order  to  conceal  themselves,  are 
under  the  necessity  of  enveloping  their  persons  in  a  cloud  or  mist: 
in  the  Odyssey,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  essentially  invisible 
to  men  without  any  such  precaution  ;  it  is  only  to  each  other,  as 

'  VI.  41.  sqq.  *  Artik.  Odyseee,  p.  408. 
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in  the  visit  of  Hermes  to  Calypso,  that  they  appear,  in  that  poem, 
visible  in  their  natural  form." 

The  distinction  is  altogether  imaginary,  as  an  appeal  to  a  few 
among  many  passages  of  each  poem  will  at  once  evince. 

Pallas,  on  the  very  first  occasion  of  her  appearance  in  the  Iliad  ^, 
is  described  as  presenting  herself  in  the  Greek  council  without 
any  cloud,  invisible  to  all  but  Achilles,  by  whom  alone  it  was  her 
pleasure  to  be  recognised. 

In  the  ensuing  battle,  the  same  goddess  removes  the  mist  from 
the  eyes  of  Diomed,  "  that  he  may  be  able  to  recognise  the  persons 
of  gods  as  well  as  of  men ;  '*  *  or,  in  other  words,  "  to  recognise 
what  was  habitually  invisible  to  him."  It  is  surprising  that 
Nitzsch,  who  cites  this  passage,  should  not  have  perceived  it  to 
be  in  itself  subversive  of  his  theory.  What  could  be  the  use  of 
removing  a  mist  from  a  particular  hero's  eyes,  if  the  persons  of 
the  gods  were  habitually  palpable  to  the  eyes  of  all  human  war- 
riors ?  Minerva  ought  to  have  removed  the  mist,  pronounced  by 
Nitzsch  their  only  means  of  concealment  in  the  Iliad,  from  the 
persons  of  her  fellow-deities,  not  from  the  eyes  of  Diomed.  In 
the  sequel,  the  hero,  endowed  with  this  divine  second  sight,  is 
enabled  to  recognise  various  deities.  Mars  among  others.^  Yet 
Nitzsch  does  not  hesitate  to  quote  the  hero's  having,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  this  new  and  exclusive  privilege,  descried  that  god  in  the 
distance,  as  proof  that  Mars  was  equally  visible  to  the  whole  rest 
of  the  army. 

When  Apollo  and  Minerva  interfere*  to  promote  the  duel 
between  Hector  and  Ajax,  it  is  evident  from  the  whole  context, 
and  especially  from  the  mode  in  which  their  conversation  is  de- 
scribed as  penetrating  to  the  ears  of  the  augur  Helenus,  that  their 
persons,  without  any  cloud,  were  invisible  to  that  hero  as  well  as 
to  the  surrounding  host.  The  same  may  be  inferred  as  to  Iliad 
II.  168.  sqq.,  xxiv.  170.  It  were  superfluous  to  accumulate  cita- 
tions, or  numbers  might  be  added. 

Thus  far  the  Iliad.  In  the  Odyssey,  we  are  told,  the  case  is 
reversed  :  "  In  their  divine  personality  the  gods  are  here  always 
invisible,  never  appearing  to  mortals  but  in  some  mortal  disguise." 
Upon  this  principle,  we  must  assume  that  Ulysses,  during  his  long 
cohabitation  with  Circe  and  Calypso,  never  beheld  either  of  those 
goddesses.  Nitzsch  asserts,  accordingly,  that  Calypso  appears  in 
her  own  proper  person  to  Mercury  alone.   We  prefer  the  authority 

'  1.  198.  "  V.  127.  '  v.  596.  *  vii.  22.  sqq.,  44.  sqq. 
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it  the  more  to  be  regretted  that  he  has  not  allowed  his  judgement  to 
operate  in  a  like  critical  manner  in  regard  to  other  peculiarities^ 
equally,  or  still  more  naturally,  accounted  for  bj  the  same  cause. 
To  the  motives  which  he  has  adduced  for  a  preference  of  Mercury, 
inherent  in  the  action  of  the  Odyssey,  may  be  added  the  marked 
popularity  of  the  worship  of  that  god  in  the  Cephallenian  islands 
and  on  the  adjacent  continent  of  Greece  ^  and  his  near  family 
connexion  with  the  hero  of  the  poem.^ 

The  change  of  agency  in  the  two  poems  may  furnish  the  inter- 
pretation of  an  otherwise  enigmatical  passage  of  the  Odyssey. 
On  the  first  introduction  of  Hermes  in  that  poem,  Jove,  when 
about  to  intrust  him  with  a  commission,  addresses  him  as  fol* 
lows : ' 

*Epfxtia  *  <rv  yap  aire  ra  r*  &Wa  irtp  &yye\6£  ia<n. 
Hermes !  for  thou  art  again,  as  formerly,  our  messenger. 

Whence  this  solicitude  to  announce,  at  the  expense  of  so  abrupt 
a  parenthesis,  that  a  deity,  about  to  perform  his  customary  func- 
tions,  had  been  employed  before  in  the  same  capacity  ?  May 
not  the  apologetic  or  explanatory  tone  of  the  remark  be  inter- 
preted as  a  spontaneous  allusion  by  Homer,  through  the  mouth  of 
Jupiter,  to  the  substitution  of  the  god  for  the  goddess ;  a  poetical 
atonement,  as  it  were,  to  the  former  for  having  previously  appro- 
priated to  his  female  rival  an  office  which  by  antient,  and  doubtless 
prior,  right  belonged  also  to  himself? 


APPENDIX  C.     (p.  163.) 

ON  THE   IMPUTED  DIFFERENCES  IN   THE   STATE  OF   KANNER8  k% 

DESCRIBED  IN  EACH   POEM. 

The    remaining   distinctions    of   this  nature  urged   by  Payne 
Knight  are  founded  on  a  misunderstanding  of  some  of  the  pas- 

^  vn.  137.,  xvi.  471.,  xiv.  435.  His  worship,  in  this  latter  passage, 
connects  itself  with  that  of  the  njmphs,  in  honour,  doubtless,  of  his 
mother,  the  nymph  Maias,  here  also  mentioned  by  name.  Cyllene,  one 
of  his  popular  sanctuaries,  whence  his  title  Cyllenius  and  that  of 
the  neighbouring  mountain-ridge,  and  where  he  was  worshipped,  as  in 
Ithaca,  under  the  special  character  of  Lar  or  Household  god,  was  on  the 
projecting  promontory  of  Elis,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Cephallenian 
group  of  islands.    Pausan.  vi.  xxvi.  3. 

•  XIX.  395.  sqq.  '  v.  29. 
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MgM  cited  bf  ioHhr  aad  hl  m  jsmastr  >ixBBBHBi  ut  ocfaca  ji 
ff|iun'/aft.  Of  Ubft  :jir!iiHr  siaK  jt  Twea  nuur  be  rakes  Jt  a 
cxmnipU;  Lu  sf^^^u.  za  rhA  smiife  ut  die  QdrvBy  \  bocrowee  » 
he  imAfpiMsi  fr-ocA  mIj^  in  if  aicanrj;  jad  iiPtiBe  .lasBmed  br  ini^ 
utrsngelj  tnr/aij^  is  '3«9C  oi  -TuricMe  a  oiDre  adTonced  >taie  at 
ntAnneri  in  tfcAt  p'iOu  I:  .a  -ivuiesiL  howeyor;.  rrom.  the  jiiim 
U  tfpi^r  lA^/rTf^  i£AZ  2ii»  T^iitnrns  nos  iiajrk&  aa  iie  moxsiates  dK 
term  nlyvwi/Mj  Yt^ivt  6i'3f!rJ>iii  -w^^m.  ouc  aninecL  unt  wild  jizii& 

The  mrgumenU  of  sud  <*rici:.  uuin^  rcfKodnced  by  W.  MuBer 
itid  other  msouoAMTj  ^Ms»in  \i  die^  -ypumrrit  acbook  liare  ueoi 
verj  jiifttljr  *\iwtu\^t^  u  bu-juuziuciLWi  'ir  inpsrcmxfiaL  Ijt  Nitack 
who  itupplies  amcAber  ^^jsa.  fimilar  in  i^imactei;  lioni  bis  >]wii 
rciiotirr*;^.  Tlie  impknjtl  ir^wr.  jowrtis:  -toI  profaabir  isciinB 
to  pronounce  the  lin  '>f  Pijie  Ik.iignr  ai  -je.  upon  die  vbote.  dui 
better  of  the  two.  Tbe  exiaifmicsiii  it  x  few  isana  'ii  das  «b» 
•tituted  bj  NitxAch,  for  h  v-tre  seiuana  ai  jB&Lyse  die  whaki«  wiA 
tend  Pitill  farther  to  ^b-^nr  the  w^»ak7iffw  of  a  ioctrnie  wmcsEi 
re^inired  to  be  Aopporvd  bj  mi:3.  sersnaEOXs^  It  will  be  re^ 
fnemb^ed  that  thi.4  eritie'f  w!ifHi»  rzain  'jt  reasDmnc  aiuuewia  on 
the  hjpotheria  of  a  more  adrsxKed  scaoe  at  anoeCT^  in  die  Odya* 

•ey  :* 

'M.  In  both  poema,  misraoBa  ar*:  jeit  ay  jotes  m  liemami  re- 
dreM  fr>r  grievances,  but  in  the  Ofysej  chis  rmifuiJUMlar  ia  mock 
yoiinj^ftr  than  in  the  Iliad. 

"  2.  In  the  former  poem  akce  iiies  mj  :ioiii:e  at^ut  it  -ncage- 
m^tnt't  b*5tween  atates,  bindln;!  tie  .^incractaur  ?«r*ies  aj  ibtsoixi 
from  plund^rin;^  each  otLer,  -w-Iii  c-*in:une*  nutaailv  .mpused  in 
ca.»e  of  violation. 

"3.  Pri-oner^  of  war  are,  ii  i*  ittk.  3«:aauiiiul7  *t  jee  in 
both  poemi,  but  in  the  Oij^f^^j  ilone  L*  ilier-  an  inscince  ot  a 
captive  maraa-ier  generouilj  paritXLctL  aad  3«n:iiCe*i  :u  ieiiie  in 
the  tf^rritorr  of  Li*  ccnqneror. 

*^  4.  .Marion  «  ma^ie,  in  th^  (yijsKj  itt-'ne.  tu  the  tijimoation 
of  a  cirr ;  and  a  new  t»^opIe  i*  prcmfaed.  ex  t  tcd*  »  A^jilu. 

-  '    la  the  Oi'ierT  there  ia  the  pecalrariij  ihiii  die  hand  of 
the  wiiow  q^ieen  carries  ihe  ^lam  aa:ii;r  »iih  'ru  whil«i  ^e  crywn 
LiiLj  h^it  hi*  cwn  priviid  zosrisnisij-'  ic  i^. 

.:f  the  old  •icmica  shshs  9ertLi»  aoiifij  allow 

ai>:K:t  as   aaav  ccier   fisiliir   «aoca:ce&  «•  jrareiy 

':^  cie  «aje  <nr..:.  r:  r?-s   -■«  their  owm  nient^.     let 
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lis,  however,  concisely  test  their  value  in  the  order  of  their  state- 
ment: 

1.  Extreme  youth  in  an  ambassador,  if  it  indicate  anything, 
were  evidence  rather  of  barbarism  than  of  civilisation.  In  our  own 
middle  ages,  a  noble  stripling  would  frequently  be  sent  as  envoy  in 
cases  where,  in  the  present  day,  none  but  an  aged  and  experienced 
statesman  would  be  selected. 

2.  Such  treaties  of  '*  black-mail "  are  about  the  rudest  kind  of 
alliance  customary  in  the  rudest  ages^  and  but  sorry  proof  of  the 
superior  civilisation  of  the  Odyssey,  when  compared  with  the 
maintenance  in  the  Iliad,  during  ten  years,  of  two  such  mighty 
feudal  confederacies  as  those  ranged  under  the  banners  of  Aga- 
memnon and  Priam. 

8.  The  lively  fiction  of  Ulysses,  here  referred  to,  may  illustrate 
the  generous  character  of  the  reigning  Pharaoh  of  that  day.  But 
it  is  difficult  to  see  in  what  respect  the  civilisation  of  Egypt  can 
be  adduced  in  illustration  of  that  of  Greece.  With  equal  reason 
might  the  cases  of  Polyphemus  and  the  Laestrygonians  be  cited  as 
proof  of  brutal,  even  cannibal,  barbarism  in  the  Odyssey.  One 
hears  of  no  man-eaters  in  the  Iliad. 

4.  Where  both  cities  and  temples  abound,  as  they  do  in  the 
Iliad,  it  may  be  presumed  that  they  were  occasionally  both 
founded  and  dedicated.  Direct  allusions  to  such  undertakings  can 
prove  nothing  but  that  the  subject  of  the  one  poem  offered  greater 
opportunity  for  the  introduction  of  similar  notices.^ 

5.  There  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  the  suitor  on  whom 
Penelope's  choice  might  fall  was  to  become  king  of  the  Cephal- 
lenians  in  right  of  her  hand.  Even  supposing  it  to  be  so,  it 
would  prove  but  a  singularity  in  the  Achsdan  law  of  royal  suc- 
cession. That  law,  indeed,  as  illustrated  in  both  poems,  offers 
curious  anomalies  of  heroic  jurisprudence.  It  is  never  explained 
why,  in  both  poems,  Menelaus,  through  his  wife  Helen,  should 
have  inherited  the  kingdom  of  Tyndareus,  to  the  prejudice  of  her 
brothers,  the  Dioscuri ;  or  why  Ulysses  should,  equally  throughout 
both  poems,  appear  as  reigning  sovereign,  his  father  Laertes 
being  still  alive  and,  in  the  Iliad^  still  in  vigorous  health. 

*  He  must  indeed  be  a  very  subtle  casuist  who  can  discover  in  the 
allusion  to  the  foundation  of  Scheria,  Od.  vi.  9.,  here  adduced  by 
Nitzscb,  as  compared  with  11.  xx.  216.  sqq.,  xxi.  446.,  vii.  452,  sq.,  any 
sensible  advance  in  the  science  either  of  civic  architecture  or  of  fortifica- 
tion. 
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i    .-.%^   '.v   *:^-.'v-   ^.    ra~-   Jet":!   laxnii^^  ly  ^li  krtiejC  of  the 
J  ?«...  vs>  ^itiv.rac-  ?^-  v-^  !.>  ::ait5.  i^  m&fS£  fraa  a:&:<ber  of  its 

^«-*   -fc?  -•>>    -j--^.  -in*.     .•:-cL,:vw;:ui?i  xc  fcrr-^;  uki  J«.»«^  and  of 
•-...r.:.-.    ^••^i.-*.  rv-^  u   lilt:  Tvv^. 
v...-^»f«k    t^ru,   <-^»--i»;     J    i.-fcr   n^airrcr,  *«  sue  asii^Te?  of 

^T^«v»«n -«n«  .'^    if*'   sn.vY  fixirt^rxi:  ^lu.  suoiiftfr  ?icii&.  S4U^^f;s«ed  for 

fwS-^.Tk.;.n^    :t    ►.it:    Tkt-asv    tiM    7«^xaas^  ii&.ts  3tinzi±r':*&^  in  the 
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be  at  least  equal  proof  of  the  more  recent  age  of  the  Xliad.  This 
counter-argument  might  be  carried  a  good  deal  further.  The 
contracted  or  monosyllabic  forms  in  twv,  for  example  (dyopitay^, 
ei^Erfxiiayf  dpiiav)^  and  in  €Wy  <a  (TiriXfiia^tiii,  'Arpd^iw,  ^Apfiovl^eiiff 
"AXrtia,  "Iheta,  x^^'^'^A  M/i^a; '),  predominate  in  the  Iliad,  and  are 
comparativelj  rare  in  the  Odyssey.  Add  to  these  iroXeic  for 
woXiec,  troXiaQj  which  occurs  five  times  in  the  Biad,  and  but 
once  in  the  Odyssey ;  &pi(rToc,  for  o  Apitrrog,  eight  times  in  the 
Iliad,  and  but  once  in  the  Odyssey ;  iinreic  for  iTiriyec,  so  written 
in  the  Biad,  never  in  the  Odyssey. 

Another  hypercritical  distinction,  founded  by  Knight  on  the 
use  of  the  full  and  contracted  forms  yepaia  and  yprivQ^  suggests  a 
curious  illustration  of  the  elegant  subtlety  with  which  the  Ho- 
meric  dialect  varies  the  forms  even  of  the  same  word,  to  suit  the 
varieties  of  its  signification.  The  form  ypiyvc  occurs  twice  in  the 
Biad,  in  the  more  homely  sense  of  ^'  old  woman ; "  yepaid  four 
times  in  the  same  poem,  in  the  more  dignified  sense  of  '^  venerable 
matron."  In  the  Odyssey  the  abbreviated  form  alone  is  used 
(varied  once  into  ypalri),  and  exclusively,  as  in  the  Iliad,  in  the 
more  homely  signification  of  **  old  woman."  That  the  difference 
of  form  is  here  connected  with  that  of  sound  and  sense,  with  the 
sonorous  dignity  of  the  one  phrase  and  the  quaint  brevity  of  the 
other,  must  be  palpable  to  every  ear  familiar  with  the  niceties  of 
the  Greek  tongue.  Convert,  for  example,  the  phrase  yprfi  jca- 
fiiyol  of  the  Odyssey  into  ytpaiy  Kafxivoiy  and  the  impropriety  is 
obvious.  The  difference  then  resolves  itself  into  this :  that  the 
subject  of  the  one  poem  involved  allusions  to  both  classes  of 
antient  female,  that  of  the  other  poem  to  one  class  alone. 

The  employment  of  the  terms  xpdy,  -^paaQaiy  in  the  sense  of 
^'  consulting  "  and  ^^  delivering  "  oracles,  has  also  been  adduced  as 
a  novelty  peculiar  to  the  Odyssey.  The  answer  to  this  objection 
is  simply  that,  as  no  oracle  is  consulted  in  the  Biad,  there  was  no 
room  for  the  introduction  of  those  terms.  Stress  has  also  beea 
laid  on  the  employment,  in  the  two  poems  respectively,  of  different 
terms,  xp^/iara  and  icriifiara,  for  example,  to  express  the  same  idea. 
The  former  of  these  words  is  found  solely  in  the  Odyssey,  where 
it  occurs  fourteen  times  ;  while  icriifxaTa  is  common  to  both  poems^ 
occurring  forty- four  times  in  the  Odyssey^  eighteen  in  the  Biad. 
As,  however,  the  two  terms  are  substantially  the  same  in  significa- 
tion, as  they  have  precisely  the  same  metrical  power,  and  differ  but 

*  In  the  Odyssey,  ayopdtnv,  '  In  the  Odyssey,  M/vwcr. 
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T^-T^      iT"      -..-•-■•..        "  -w-   ■      u./^'.'Li        LImL     ^MguTtiZit^       Tic    'sii:^ 

h-'    -"     9tn-     •«^"r.'~— ^::       it   lip    IiL"*^^fcr^  lie  "vikiu*   t.rTi''ur»  a 
^r     * -•;i-«-c-T  'i--"im   "S"^-?xr~-s:E   Tims  ^  zie   '"' 

^^.    -*  - .»    *-    rs.-    •■    --     -1-     -.•i.\nr-   ::    n-ogkd"y  drfitireii:  «^Sc-*; 
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APPENDIX  E.     (p.  173.) 

MINOR  APOCRYPHAL   TEXTS  OF   THE   ILIAD   AND  ODYSSEY. 

The  doubtful  or  disputed  texts  of  this  minor  class  have  been  en- 
closed within  brackets  bj  Wolf  in  his  edition  of  the  poems.  The 
whole  number  of  those  so  treated  bj  him  comprises  ninety-three 
verses  for  the  Iliad,  and  a  hundred  and  fourteen  for  the  Odyssey. 
In  this  collection,  however,  there  are  comparatively  few  passages 
which  have  been  impugned  by  the  antient  grammarians  on  what 
can  properly  be  called  historical  or  "  diplomatic  "  evidence ;  many 
have  been  stigmatised  by  Wolf  on  his  own  authority  alone  ;  others 
on  so  slender  or  so  hollow  a  basis  of  antient  grammatical  specula- 
tion as  can  scarcely  amount  to  classical  authority.  Considered 
with  reference  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  passages,  the  omission 
would  in  many  cases  be  an  improvement,  as  in  the  examples  here 
subjoined : 

D.  V.  808. ;  vin.  528.  557. ;  ix.  694. ;  x.  84.  409.;  xl  515.  543.; 
xn.  175.;  xiiL  731.  749.;  xiv.  376.;  xvl  614.;  xx.  135.;  xxl 
570.;  xxm.  843.;  xxiv.  514.  569. 

Od.  n.  191. ;  iil  493. ;  iv.  15.  285.  553.  726. ;  v.  133.  157.  337. ; 
vra.  803. ;  ix.  30.  483.  531. ;  x.  265.  456.  470. ;  XL  92.  245.  343. 
604.  631.  ;  xiL  445.  ;  xin.  347.  428. ;  xiv.  515. ;  xv.  63.  295. ; 
XVL  101. ;  xxni.  48.  320.  ;  xxiv.  121.  158. 

In  the  following  cases  the  effect  would  be  prejudicial  to  the 
spirit  or  connexion  of  the  text : 

II.  n.  168. ;  v.  342. ;  vn.  353.  380. ;  vhl  73.  183.  189.  277.  466. 
475.  548.  ;  X.  531.  ;  XL  662. ;  xm.  255. ;  xiv.  95.  114. ;  xvl  881. ; 
xviL  585.;  XIX.  94.  177.;  xx.  312. ;  xxi.  471.  481.  570.;  xxm. 
565.  757. ;  xxrv.  558.  790. 

Od.  L  141.;  IV.  57.  192.;  v.  91.  110.  ;  vl  313.  ;  vm.  58.;  x. 
253.  329.  868.  430.  475. ;  XL  38.  60.  157.  348.  525. ;  xn.  147. ; 
XIIL  320. ;  XIV.  132. ;  xv.  45.  74.  139. ;  xvni.  380.  893. ;  xix.  130.; 
XXL  109.  276. ;  xxm.  127. 

In  the  remainder  the  result  would  be  comparatively  unim- 
portant : 

II.  L  265. ;  II.  206.  558.  670. ;  vhl  235. ;  x.  191. ;  xv.  481.  610.; 
XVL  689.  ;  XIX.  365. ;  xxl  158. ;  xxn.  121. ;  xxiv.  693. 

Od.  III.  78. ;  IV.  353.  511.  783.  ;  xiv.  154. ;  xvii.  49. ;  xvm.  69. 
413.  ;  XIX.  153.;  xxi.  66. ;  xxii.  43. ;  xxiv.  143. 
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APPENDIX   F.     (p.  226.) 

ox   THE  CHAKGE   FBOM    MOXABCHAL   TO  BBPUBLICAX   OOTUBSnCEKT 

IN   GREECE. 


For  the  abolition  of  royalty  in  B<Botia»  see  Fanaaniaa^  ix.  t.  8.;  eoof. 
IX.  i.  2.  For  the  same  political  crisis  in  Attica,  see  Faosanias,  it. 
T.  4. ;  Smith,  Diet  of  Biogr.  art.  Codma.  For  the  Tirtnal  abo- 
lidon  of  rojal  power  in  Argos,  see  also  Pansan.  n.  xix.  1. :  hence 
the  subsequent  monarchy  of  Phidon  in  that  state  is  designated  a 
tyranny,  as  distinct  from  the  constitutional  royalty  of  Lacedjemoo. 
In  conformity  with  the  first-cited  text  of  Fausanias,  kings  in  the 
Homeric  sense  seem  not  to  have  been  known  to  the  Bceodan  poet 
Hesiod,  Works  and  D.  258.  sqq. ;  conf.  38.  alibL  The  title  Basileus 
frequently  occurs  in  the  Works  and  Days,  but  in  the  plural  num- 
ber, and  evidently  denoting  an  aristocratical  magistracy  acting 
also  as  judges,  similar  to  the  Archons  of  Aihens,  <»>  the  Prytanes 
of  Corinth  and  Corcyra.  The  responsibility  of  thoee  Basileis  to 
the  Demus,  or  public,  for  their  conduct,  is  also  inculcated  by  tire 
same  poet.  In  the  Homeric  hymn  to  Ceres ',  the  most  antient 
probably  in  the  collection,  the  government  of  Eleusis  is  described 
as  a  magistracy  of  six  Basileis,  uncontrolled  by  any  presiding 
power.  Similar,  it  may  be  presumed,  to  the  magisterial  kings  of 
B<Botia  and  Attica  were  those  who  swayed  the  early  destinies  of 
the  Ionian  republics.  Their  royal  dignity  is  stated,  in  what  appear 
to  be  the  more  authentic  notices  on  the  subject,  to  have  been  ex- 
tinguished almost  immediately  after  the  settlement  of  the  colonies. 
In  other  more  popular  accounts  it  is  described  as  remaining  here- 
ditary, in  a  sacerdotal  probably  rather  than  a  civil  form,  in  the  le- 
gendary heroic  lines  of  Codrida^  Glaucids,  and  others,  just  as  the 
office  of  rhapsodist  in  Chios  was  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Ho- 
meridaj,*  The  names  indeed  of  most  of  the  sons,  brothers,  or 
grandsons  of  Codrus,  who  act  as  leaders  of  the  Ionian  migration, 
and  from  whom  the  Ionian  noble  families  boasted  descent,  have 
nearly  as  much  the  air  of  purely  fabulous  eponyme  titles  as  those 
of  Hollen,  Ion,  or  Dorus.     Such  are  Apoecus,  the  "colonist;" 

•  Honvlot.  I.  cxlvii. ;  Sirah.  xiv.  p.  6.*W. ;  Stcph.  Byz.  v.  li^iw,  vnlg. 

Hn-1  Violin, 
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Nauclus,  the  '*  navigator  ;  '*  Damasichthon,  the  "  subduer  of  terri- 
tory ;  "  Damasus ;  Prometheus,  the  "  provident ;  **  with  Cnopus, 
and  -3Egyptus  son  of  Nileus,  titles  significant  probablj  of  "  Ce- 
cropian  "  origin.  * 

The  remains  of  the  earliest  extant  Ionian  poets  in  the  first  cen- 
tury of  the  Olympic  aera,  of  Callinus,  Archilochus,  Simonides,  with 
the  notices  of  their  own  lives  or  of  the  vicissitudes  of  public  affairs 
during  or  previous  to  their  times,  exhibit  a  purely  republican  state 
of  society;  and  the  term  "tyrant,"  stigmatising  monarchal  rule, 
in  contradistinction  to  republican  government,  as  unpopular  or  un- 
just, is  of  familiar  occurrence  in  their  writings,^  Even  the  legendary 
biographies  of  Homer,  though  comprising  probably  some  of  the  more 
authentic  traditions  concerning  primitive  social  life  in  the  Ionian 
states,  represent  their  form  of  government  as  republican.  The 
poet's  patrons  are  there  but  wealthy  citizens,  occasionally,  when 
acting  as  judges ^  styled  "  Basileis,"  in  the  magisterial  sense.  The 
only  genuine  kings  mentioned  are  those  of  Phrygia  and  Lydia. 
Of  monarchal  government  in  Crete  there  is  no  trace  whatever, 
except  in  the  poems  of  Homer.* 


APPENDIX  G.    (p.  257.) 

ON  THE  COMPONENT  ELEMENTS  OP  THE  EPIC  CYCLE. 

Hitherto  the  view  taken,  in  the  text,  of  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  Epic  Cycle  has  been  substantially  the  same  as  that  so  ably  illus- 
trated by  the  author's  valued  friend  Professor  Welcker,  in  his  excel- 
lent work  on  the  subject.  The  above  list  of  poems  will  be  found, 
however,  in  respect  to  the  ante-Troic  portion  of  the  series,  to  difier 
from  that  of  Welcker  in  several  important  particulars.  This  is 
chiefiy  owing  to  the  author's  inability  to  attach  the  same  degree 
of  value  or  importance  as  Welcker  has  done  to  the  Borgian  tablet, 
as  an  authority  relative  to  the  contents  of  the  Cycle,  or  to  admit 
the  validity  of  his  restoration  of  the  missing  parts  of  that  inscrip- 

'  Strab.  sup.  cit. ;  Pausan.  vn.  ii.  7. 
«  Archil,  frg.  21.  (Bergk) ;  Simonid.  frg.  vi.  69.  (Bergk). 
'  Herodot.  vit.  Hom.  xi.  zn.  xxxi. ;  Plut.  vit.  Horn.  a.  §  3. 
^  Conf.  Hermann,  Lehrb.  der  Griecb.  Staat^alt.  §  55,   sqq. ;   Ulrici, 
Gesch.  der  Hell.  Dichtk.  vol.  i.  p.  191.  sqq. 
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tion.  The  author's  objections  to  Welcker'*  views  are  much  xhi 
same  as  those  urged  by  K.  O.  Miiller  in  his  cridcism  ^  <hi  the 
work  in  which  those  views  are  explained.  Tbe  author  cannot 
admit  that  either  the  ''  Amazonian  war  '^  or  *^  Atthis."*  «npplie«i 
roniecturallj  by  Welcker  as  one  of  tbe  erased  naines  ot*  the  tableL 
or  tbe  epithet  of  ^*  Cbian."^  added  by  him  on  e«|iially  conjector&l 
grounds  to  the  still  existing  name  of  CinspthoOf  formed  part  of  the 
entire  monument.  Nor.  even  had  an  ^  Amazonian  war  ~  been 
included  in  the  list  of  the  tablet,  wcmld  that  cimimsuuice  bare 
been  any  sufficient  proof  that  snch  a  poem  bad  ever  Ibmid  a  place 
in  the  Homeric  CycJe,  Welcker':*  argument  seons  to  proceed 
tlironghout  on  t))o  understanding,  that,  if  in  any  sa^  inaeripdon 
as  the  Borgian  tablet  a  certain  number  of  the  poems  mendooed 
can  be  identified  as  Cycbc  poems  (the  C£di podia,  for  example,  and 
tbe  Theltais,  in  the  present  caseV  tbe  others  in  the  same  list  mast 
also  be  considered  as  members  of  the  Cycle.     The  inadequacy, 

however,  of  anv  such  eridence  in  anv  snch  case  is  sofficiendT  clear 

•  •  • 

from  the  fact,  that  in  the  Tabula  Biaca.  the  most  remarkable 
d<>oumcnt  of  this  kind,  the  poem  to  which  tbe  most  oonspKiions 
posTtion  is  assigned  is  the  lyric  Dii-Persis  of  Scedchoms.  a  work 
"w  l.ioh  Cir*nld  never  possibly  have  found  a  place  in  the  Epic  Cycle. 
Tirf  •'  D&nLidcs."  consequently,  which  occupies  a  prominent  place 
ir.  the  prc^-rred  part  of  the  Borgian  tablet,  can  hare  no  claim  on 
1  ».»•;  fi^x-'i-inr:  clone  to  iho  bonoTir  awarded  to  it  by  'W'elcker  of  a  place 

-.  11, i  iz.'Ti'i-n:  c:>Vie<^^c*T\.  Sdii  J•-<^  r«reitn>ion  can  it  advance  on 
ftrx  .v.)!:r  a^-^^'Vkr.r :.  a?  ntiihtT  trtfiiir.c  of  a  subject  {Ksses^ing  the 
M..*^.Vi:"s;  ;-*;i^:Tr.  T."  ihf  ohara^ier  f«:"  H:.z>eriv*.  nor  beinir  ever  aUuded 
',  ^.<  ft  C^.--^.'  r^-^f  ;-v  .-c  a?  lb*  wc-nL  cc*  a  C-rplic  author,  in  anv  extant 
t*,v.  \v  ^M  :^*:  <.;■:": f;vn.  I:  has  •bcrerVc^  b«2  ^-irined  in  the  list  given 
if,  th."  tfw  Tin  ai::h%-c's  risasocis  fee  txcla-iinc  the  Minvas^  iden- 
t  K'vl  hx  \V  t-u.s,rT  WTU.  the  r^.x"a:5^  asc  inserwd  by  him  between  tbe 
>v.!C.n  I  '^.\  :br  iyy;.aha.  w-//.  :^-  rivet  ir  tbe  part  of  tbe  text  de- 
v.Nt,"^ ".  7,'  ric  r»r  :>•••.-.■»:  r  »  .-.S.>^  whS:-}:  ibe  awthc-r  consider?  as  quit** 
^r<L.>r».>.  ->  .  .->.  T?-:  .-r.>  vfry  inrortasi  =&aner  of  fact  supplied 
":>.vntT  .n!vr^rc?,-c^  a>  S»r2iC  oc  tbe  historrof  the  Cvcle, 

-  !>.  ir>.v»,\-  A  :S^  H,i(H»:-!r>:  TOf^  Citutc^ca  as  aathor  of  the  CEdi- 
•NN    .      s    ivxvv  ♦?.'.-■>    ri^-T»-:-->  r.-   .verm  tie  otherwise  plausible 
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APPENDIX  H.     (p.  264.) 

ON   CINiETHON  OF   LACED^EMON   AND   CYN-ffiTHDS  OF   CHIOS. 

CiNiETHON  flourished,  according  to  the  received  chronology,  in 
765  B.  c.^  and  ranks,  accordingly,  next  in  antiquity  to  Arctinus, 
among  the  successors  of  Homer  and  Hesiod.  His  name,  under 
slight  variety  of  form,  is  common  to  Cynaethus  of  Chios,  celebrated 
by  Hippostratus  as  a  rhapsodist  at  Syi*acuse  in  the  LXixth  Olym- 
piad, and  the  accredited  author  of  the  Delian  hymn  to  Apollo,  as 
will  be  seen  further  in  treating  of  that  poem.  Welcker  (Ep.  Cycl. 
p.  237.  sqq.)  endeavours  to  show  the  latter  date  to  be  coiTupt,  and 
that  Cinaethon  and  Cynaethus  represent  but  a  single  Chian  Homerid 
of  the  earlier  period.  To  this  view,  however,  there  are  insuperable 
objections.  Apart  from  Welcker's  somewhat  summary  disposal  of 
the  existing  numerals  of  Hippostratus,  the  title  of  '*  Bhapsodist," 
habitually  given  to  Cynsethus,  and  never  to  Cinaethon,  who  is  as 
pointedly  described  as  "Poet,'*'-'  forms  so  marked  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  by  the  authors  who  mention  them,  as  to  be  incom- 
patible  with  any  hypothetical  theory  of  their  identity.  It  could 
never  have  occurred  to  these  authors  to  connect  the  title  Rhapsodist 
in  so  specific  a  manner  with  the  name  of  a  primitive  bard  of  the 
iiird  Olympiad.  The  further  description,  by  the  same  authorities, 
of  Cynaethus  as  one  of  the  first  rhapsodists  who  systematically  cor- 
rupted or  interpolated  the  Homeric  poems,  while  quite  appro- 
priate in  regard  to  a  professor  of  the  Pisistratid  aera,  were  totally 
inapplicable  to  a  Cyclic  poet  of  the  eighth  century  b.c.  Nor  were 
it  easy  to  comprehend,  on  Welcker's  view,  how  the  inventors  of  this 
supposed  fictitious  Cinaethon  should  have  bad  recourse,  for  his 
equally  fictitious  title,  to  Lacedaemon,  a  city  of  all  others  least  fertile 
in  such  characters.     Conf.  note  on  Delian  hymn,  supra,  p.  328. 


APPENDIX  J.     (p.  296.) 

ON    THE   POETICAL   MERITS   OF    THE   CYCLIC   POE&IS. 

The  composition  and  style  of  the  Cyclic  poems  have  found  a 
zealous  and  able,  though  not,  we  apprehend,  a  successful,  vindicator 

*  Clinton,  Fast.  Hell.  vol.  i.  p.  155.  ^  Conf  Clint,  loc.  cit. 
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n  V  -i«  Mir  r^iur  thfnmru^U'i^i  cridc.  vmndaeiKed  hr  the 
'•ni-*^  Tf*  r.vTt  ip  iitriu'nni»'%  'irTiii  An:«totIe  dowmrmrd^.  appealed 
,.  .,  . ,.  ,.,..^  n:Tiiiniii]!^  "iiiir  -5»«v'«rii  -jt'  t&*?se  pt^exns  n«>c  onlj  pi:*- 
.vJ4«.i4  j^--»i  r-  '"u  Mir  "•"■I  —"■lilel  the  Ulaxi  and  Oijasev  in  epic 
p-«.  iMi  T^  i^ii '■  iiii'i'""  •'^•■"Jf'iniHs  of  the  zenoine  Homeric 
t»i  :•»*:>•- J r-.  >.-  I  1-.^  ii  :n*  ^uitv'-M  ot  his  arTCzn^xit*  it  might 
.•  -t.  ,t  ^:-*i-. ..  *i  ^:vtt\  tiur  lis  'Ti'n&ivT;  n»a»iia^  and  thoroagh  in- 
.rc'  '•'^'  •'\  v\*  Willis  H  "iui?  iu!iii  of  iubj>:t!C  haTe  not  enabled 
'■  -r  V  -A.'.';\"  V  •aTT:^'^*  'tte+iur^  'f  inj  anti«*nt  critic  ane«^axTocablj 
*«*  '»r»*-.v  T'  u>  'wi  nTMiii'ii.  3L»  arTinunc  has.  in  fact,  been 
^^*f-^ -VH.  *■..*-  T  "u**!"  Ti  itn.'mnci  ai  tfxniain  awar  certain 
"•ws-ixir"^  ^  '»v^'~jLvms  Tin'n,*'^^.  ind  jdier  critiek  where  the  tenn 
'  •  '  ■•  >•>>»-»  '\  \  -sfciti-^nL  T  :*Mip"jiDrjuus  ji!nde.  aa  alluding,  not 
V  ^»  ,  '....i->  :i  ttv.  7;iiin*c"L'  J^-'te.  i\a  to  certain  works  of  a 
**•*  -,i»\..^  «\uH  h-  Gb^un«"s  'u  no pf -jr  lestf  valid  grounds,  to 
H. ..  H,.  K^  .^^.  ^•-»^^.lT;t*l•"  "imi»i»i  *  Cy^iuc-''  Even  admitting 
•" '  ■"■j'*-.r.i-»T'   t'   \iV''  w^n  "•jmniutKiT  «aco!SdfaL  all  that 

:   ,,  .^-  -^  ^    ,.  ..:^.j    ^     .|jn-  -i,t  7«(tiQ^  of  cos;  Homeric  CtcIc 

•  •  >*.«  -jk'r^i^j-  -^.u'ui-i  n-  "ixinw  -.TLcics*.  Bat  this  result 
**  "■  *••  ■  -:-  ^.-•^»'\:-  •'^.^^v  -.i.  T'uru  12  i.'iznd  an  cpini*.Hi  as  to 
•  •      -*,*.      ^,  w"  :-  --    •.    :      -Si  Tit*    'v»»Ts<   n  ^e  act  of  the,  to  say 

>*>*.  '^^v-ij--,:  r  — N.  ..  Tiii-.i  Ar-sorcle  illides  to  them, 
^*"      ■     •  •      —     r.-'-:^'     \     •:•. -r   nt**ra-  iiscr:i'!f>;d  bv  the  other 

^•* '^^ •       "^  •    "x.*  ill -Ik  ii'^T'i'^ir.  ii:':'2i»:*ix  in  the 

"'-■  •  ^       s'l.:;    Ti  ^*ii:t«;V    u*  -Jii:  He  net?,  in 

-•■>?*■-       <•-■•.■-     .        . ■>     . :  -.xi, "    •   „'—••;■•  -w  rl:cr  c  t  vllT 

"     -     -         •       •   "  N^  \       :  *    '^T-I,    i..-<i.\  :i«:L::'^i  to  abide 

.  *  ,^.      .  .    .     -,.j.  «j,,   ,!^Jr..■   Horace,  in 

*  - — ^         •  ■•     •-— •.  T— iv-r  t:»  in   1*7  1a?  in  riew 

•  •   "        ^  -.^  •    ''      ••  '     •  ^    ■  >   1:  '-'I  :mi    :»f  sirjr."^  the 
•          ■     ■-••-.  ^  •  .    ../   .  ;  pj,.^  ,.   -2^   i.::i:r  of 

".•«•••■'     :«;::' 11'  "v.ti'  ri'f   L-.  ::>:'>z  car 
'   -  ' •  .    ■■-■•.    :r    :!•'    "I  --   Lit:  T-:-_   *Si<*i  :o 

■  ^        •-•'.*  ■  "■     '*■■..-*-.-    :*  -r:    1..--;i  >  tv  .r  ecc>  i? 

•  \».       ,  >B..    -i-    ^-     s..  •><  •  ^     f  "P  .  ,.s.  r  >  rir.o.'tsii  !C» 
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interpret  the  epigram  of  Callimachus  on  tbe  QLchalia  of  Creo« 
phjlus  in  a  sense  laudatory  of  that  poem  or  of  its  author.  All 
that  Callimachus*  appears  to  say  is,  **  that  it  was  indeed  a  mighty 
honour  for  a  second-rate  poem,  by  a  second-rate  author,  to  obtain 
the  title  of  Homeric :  '* 

Kp£U)<j>v\ov  irovoQ  ilfii  .  •  .  *Ofifjptiov  de  KaXevfiai 
ypcLfifxa  '  Kp£(i;0vX^,  Zev  <l)i\e,  tovto  fiiya ! 


APPENDIX  K.    (p.  390.) 

ON    THE   SUPPOSED  LOST  PORTIONS  OF   HESIOD's   WORKS   AND  DATS. 

The  most  curious  of  these  passages  is  that  of  Manilius*,  who,  in 
an  appeal  to  the  Boeotian  bard's  agricultural  science,  describes 
him  as  treating  of  an  extensive  range  of  subjects  scarcely  if  at 
all  touched  on  in  his  extant  poem,  such  as  the  soils  or  exposure 
best  adapted  to  the  cultuie  of  the  vine,  of  the  olive,  or  of  com  ; 
the  grafting  of  fruit  trees  ;  with  the  worship  and  attributes  of  the 
sylvan  deities  male  and  female.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  this  is  a  mere  random  apostrophe  by  the  Roman  poet  to 
"  Hesiod,*'  in  his  capacity  of  classical  eponyme  or  patriarch  of  the 
science  of  husbandry. 

The  supposition  that  a  poem  so  universally  popular  and  familiar 
as  the  Works  and  Days  was  at  every  period  of  antiquity  should, 
as  assumed  in  Thiersch's  theory,  have  become  extinct  in  its  genuine 
form  between  the  age  of  Manilius  and  that  of  Plutarch ;  and  that 
its  place  should  have  been  occupied  in  the  interval  by  a  garbled 
abstract  of  its  former  contents,  seems  in  itself  something  almost 
too  wildly  improbable  to  be  seriously  entertained.  In  the  age  of 
Proclus,  the  most  copious  extant  scholiast  of  the  poem,  the  com- 
mentaries not  only  of  Plutarch,  but  of  the  great  Alexandrian  critics, 
Aristarchus,  Aristophanes,  and  Zenodotus,  were  still  extant,  and 
are  copiously  cited  by  that  scholiast.  (See  Scholl.  Gaisford,  passim ; 
conf.  Gottl.  Praef.  p.  xxxii.  sqq.)  But  no  where  in  these  citations 
is  there  a  sjmptom  of  the  same  Alexandrian  critics  having  found 
more  in  the  text  than  Proclus  did  himself,  while  in  several  in- 
stances verses  are  now  read  which  he  states  them  to  have  con- 

'  Epigr.  VI  Tauchn.  '  Astron.  ii.  19.  sq. 
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4f—"*^-  Nor,  in  the  vise  namber  of  incideBCii  qvoatuAi  of  or 
^ipeiia  to  Hesiod  bj  antienl  mothon^  has  a  angle  Tcrse  or  pu- 
BMgt  been  gpecifioHy  cited  as  firom  the  Wocks  and  I>tjs  vkidi 
doe§  not  now  form  part  of  iu  text.  Tbese  &ets  are  in  tkaueires 
Boffident  to  ontweigh  a  mnldtnde  of  such  nndo^  generalities 
at  the  passage  of  Manilios,  or  others  amilar,  occurring  in  the  vocks 
a£  popnlar  Soman  writers. 

Nor  can  an j  thing  be  nK»e  faDadoos  than  Ae  propooal  of  Goes- 
Hug  and  other  modem  critics,  to  assign  to  this  Mipyoaed  original  and 
-man  comprehensiTe  Works  and  Dars  all  the  ealating  fragments 
or  otatiaos  of  Hesod  in  which  reference  is  made  either  to  rural 
affidrs  genenlhr,  or  to  particalar  plants,  Tcgetablea.  drugsy  and  the 
Hke.  The  allosions  bj  Homer  in  the  Odjssej  to  the  herb  Molj, 
and  to  the  nse  of  dang  as  manure,  widi  those  occmiii^  in  both 
hif  poems  to  many  other  interesting  matters  connected  with  raral 
hosbandiT,  snfficientij  prore  that  eren  in  works  of  the  porelj 
heroic  order  ample  soc^  was  afforded  for  the  introduction  of  such 
notices.  How  mnch  more  likelj  then  w^ere  thej  to  find  a  place 
in  the  Toluminoos  bodj  of  didacdc  poems  wiiMv  besides  die 
*'  Wf irkfs^  passed  cmreni  nnder  the  title  Heaod. 

Of  the  dtsiionf  in  qnestion.  those  ndatiTe  to  the  herbs  Pohon 
and  Hippcimones  iGottL  frgg.  xt — xmi.)  bekt^ed  probabhr  to 
tht  CimitbomBstia  or  the  MelampodiA.  Fig.  xir.  (^GotiL)  has  no 
cluim  t^'  &  |iliL{*e  iij  the  rolleclian.  the  words  "^praeeipaa  Tolap- 
t8T4  "  hcjnir  erjjf.ijdv  litrt  PlitivV  free-  tnnsl^oa  »iftcr  Theo- 
r«l(m>»"N.  Hisi-  PLnt.  vn.  ii.  i  of  Hesar^d**  ^7'  ItiLaai  showing  the 
riiiMiiiTTori  cDnf(f'C;uorjt]r  u*  lif-  iudSv  frcsn  an  ^vi'OaTiJ^  <41.l,  not  a 
Irt^u  mi<?y^rf  of  \ht  "  '^orkiw'"  In  irs-  xn-  from  Fnlgendus.  the 
*■*.-»  Tur»tirtT  of  ilie  Ttvi  jiluc*f*  ii  iK^-cmd  tLr  pale  of  profitable 
.•nfirrsTTi.     1;  seomf  tr-  frmiain  Testiire?  c^  an  eleeiac  distich  : 

ViV  ni,}  mrtrf  rtr'twitf*/*  ixaminarjriii  of  tiiif  qnesdon.  as  also  of 

♦'••»    .^!-*?>.-»j*7i»inc  nnrnhnr  simposi*^  poeni  cd  Heacd  under  the  title 

!  .'•«,  f»r-'ii^f».  or  *•  wrr^i  Vorks."  fihaeMher  distinct  from  the 

\  -'^'K   '  "^^ >♦!<>  Rpii  T^.vn."   ihf   -TCMSHiT  IS  referred  to  Marck- 

V- «'.-  A  ^  *.  i-M^iti>il(  frfnfisf  or  rlu  Hrsiodir  frarrnients.     The  whole 

),..-    fhprr   hf»?T    MilS    aiui  aiih"  diivoitsied  *.  with  re£ult« 
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substantially  tlie  same  as  those  to  which  the  author  liacl  been  led, 
on  the  same  data,  before  obtaining  access  to  that  treatise. 


APPENDIX  L.     (p.  403.) 

ON  THE  LYRE  AND  THE  LAUREL  BRANCH  IN  EPIC  RECITAL. 

A  DISTINCTION  has  been  drawn  by  various  commentators,  antient 
and  modem  S  between  the  modes  of  recital  proper  to  the  respective 
minstrelsies  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  which  distinction  has  also  been 
made  the  basis  of  an  argument  bearing  on  the  relative  age  of  the 
two  poets.     Homer,  it  has  been  said,  with  the  heroic  school  of 
which  he  was  the  chief,  sang  or  chanted  his  compositions  to  the 
chords  of  the  lyre.     Hesiod,  on  the  other  hand,  simply  recited 
or   declaimed,    without  musical  accompaniment,   holding  in   his 
hand,  in  place  of  the  lyre,  a  wand  or  rod,  as  his  emblem  of  office. 
In  support  of  this  view,  appeal  has  been  made  to  a  passage  of  the 
Theogony^  where  the  Muses,  as  a  symbol  of  the  poetical  genius 
with  which  they  inspire  its  author,  present  him  with  a  laurel 
branch.     This  text  has  been  brought  into  connexion  with  the 
later  custom  of  persons,  when  reciting  poetry  on  convivial  occa- 
sions, bearing  a  similar  branch  or  rod ;  from  the  Greek  name  of 
which  rod,  rhabdos  or  rhapis,  some  would  also  derive  that  of 
"  rhapsodist,"  or  professional  rehearser  of  epic  poems.^     Hesiod's 
art,  therefore,  it  has  been  inferred,  may  be  considered  as  a  transi- 
tion from  the  pure  epic  minstrelsy  to  the  later  less  genial  style  of 
performance.     This,  however,  appears  a  somewhat  overstrained 
interpretation  of  the  passage  of  the  Theogony.  The  laurel  may  there 
with  better  reason  be  taken  as  the  type  of  poetical  recital  generally, 
whether  with  or  without  the  lyre,  for  such  it  was  at  every  period, 
than  of  any  distinct  class  of  performance.     Homer  himself  fre- 
quently appears  in  his  classical  effigies  with  a  laurel  wand  in  his 
hand  instead  of  a  lyre.     There  is  no  doubt  something  plausible  in 
the  general  argument,  that  the  transition  from  the  more  musical 
to  the  more  familiar  mode  of  delivery  would  be  likely  to  take  place 
in  connexion  with  a  style  of  poetry  itself  of  a  more  homely  and 

^  Pausan.    ix.    xxx.   2.,  x.   vii.   2.;    Nitzscb,   Hist.    Horn.   p.  139. ; 
Welcker,  Ep.  Cycl.  p.  358.  sqq. 

«  30.  '  Welck.  loc.  cit. 
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fiuniliar  ••{larai'Cer.  It  ma*?  be  r*-n:-?-mbered.  bo^ev*»r,  th«t  Bnnv 
of  the  H»*inii«iii:  p»>«?m*.  L:«rlii5iT*  *y[  the  TheogoDj  itseif,  wh&r 
this  no  tire  ot'  rhe  *<iro«>««?il  Hsar-sOiii^t  rod  ormrs.  mre  a?  essoitiallT 
heniiir  in  their  *rrle  ami  iiia:«iriil*  is  tbe  IIi»d  snd  CWr^ser,  and 
were  3&  <Lepen<Lint  riir  their  riH  e3«t  on  tbe  ud  of  Ivric  accom- 
paniment :  ^>  that,  tri^in:!  their  i.:zt£Hor§  cre&  far  azij  reasonaUe 
degree  ot  antiii^iiry.  i£  «eenis  V'trj  imprc^iabie  that  such  ^d  shoaM 
have  btsen  witkhelti. 


APPENDIX   3L      PL  4€r.) 

o?f    THE    *rPP«>SED    L«»5T    P«:Hm»>55   •:*    HE90D*S    THE0G05T. 

I?r  explanation  of  ^e-eral  •.•t'  xhr^a  m*:4nalies  rccouRie  has  been 
had  bj  modem  commentators  t*:*  to^f  same  hjpochesls  alreadj 
noticed  in  treatin;i  *}(  the  WoriL5  ind  Daj?  :  thai  each  poem, 
namelj,  as  it  now  exL^ts.  hi  bat  an  abrii%ejMHjii  or  epitome  of  the 
ori^pnal  work.  The  main  argument  arg«d  in  favtmr  of  this  Tiew, 
die  citation  bj  ancient  aathor«w  apporenthr  fnm.  one  or  other  of 
the  poems*  of  passages  no  longer  extant  in  their  text,  if  more 
speciouiN  perhaps,  in  r»rripe«'t  to  tii«r  Theogooj  than  to  the  sster 
poem,  is  harilj  more  conclusive.  The  point,  apart  from  its  im- 
mediate bearings  on  the  text  of  the  Theogooj.  is  the  more  de- 
Servian:  •!' "Sjmewhat  «'l«'?er  •iti-nri-^c.  oS  trC'Iin^  i«>  *hc'W  cenerallr 
thr  V.1J7J*-  an«l  pr.tbiemarioal  nar  :-»^  ■  :"  ti~t  .•:  these  incidrntal 
*rr*»:iil-  ^v  '.-las^^i'^ai  uuTh"r*  :■•  :•:»-  w..  rks  «:f  rlirLr  pre^itoessors, 
as-;   liir     ian:r*^r.    N.-n-i+^irirnLly.   ..f  *'viin«i  nz  th-^r-ri-r'^  npoD   such 

3^Li-r.Ll:iiv  iz.  iLr  >a:iir  t»:i^sa^rr  jV-  vc  irf>ralr-»l  to  as  i>»ritainiuj:  a 
5zrvc<»>5ed  aZasi^-n  t-.  thr  Works  and  Davs,  also  cittrs  Hesio»fL  with 
ar;vartrnt  ref«rr»?ii«^  to  th»^  TheoionT.  as  narrating,  amon^  otht-r 
martt-rs.  the  sov-nd  birth  of  Bac<"huf  rrvn  the  thisrh  of  Jupiter: 

Hesiodns  memorat  D:T»>i  Dirvinn^ae  parrfites. 
Et  Chao*  pnixnin  remsw  '^rb^fm-^oe  >u':'  :Zo 
Infantum,  et  primo«  tirabaniii  sidera  partes : 
Titanasqnc  iiene^  JovL?  ei  cur^bula  nu^jni. 
Atque  iterum  paTritT  n!L«cen:rm  oorpi>re  Raechuixi.'' 

In  the  extant  Works,  however,  the  rod  of  the  grape  is  described 
vifftply  as  begotten  by  Jupiter  of  Semele.     Hence,  it  is  urged,  the 


I 
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passage  of  the  original  poem  relating  to  the  second  nativity  of  the 
divine  infant  mnst  have  heen  ejected  subsequently  to  the  time  of 
lianilius.  The  inference  is  fair,  assuming  the  testimony  of 
Manilius  to  be  true  to  the  letter.  That  this,  however,  is  neither  a 
necessary  nor  a  reasonable  assumption,  will  appear  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  opening  lines  of  the  existing  Theogony  with  the 
second  verse  of  the  text  of  Manilius  above  quoted,  in  which  Hesiod 
is  made  to  describe  Earth  as  the  progeny  of  Chaos.  The  genuine 
character  of  those  opening  lines  has  never  been,  nor  can  it 
reasonably  be,  called  in  question.  We  find,  however,  in  them  no 
trace  of  Earth  having  been  generated  by  Chaos.  Chaos,  Earth, 
Tartarus,  and  Eros  are  described  as  springing  into  existence 
spontaneously,  in  independant  succession.  This,  in  fact,  is  a 
peculiarity  of  the  Hesiodic  system  which  distinguishes  it  from  the 
Orphic  and  others  in  popular  vogue.  It  has  accordingly  been 
pointed  out  as  such  by  other  commentators  ^  who  had  the  original 
text  of  the  Theogony  before  them  in  writing;  and  it  seems  very 
doubtful  how  far  that  may  have  been  the  case  with  Manilius. 
The  further  description  by  that  poet,  in  the  above  text,  of  the 
globe  or  sphere  as  in  a  state  of  infancy,  and  of  the  parturition  of 
the  various  stars,  finds  also  no  parallel  in  the  Theogony.  Such 
vagueness  in  these  ess^itial  particulars  gives  ample  colour  to  the 
suspicion  formerly  expressed,  that  the  Roman  astronomical  poet 
here  uses  the  name  **  Hesiod  "  merely  as  the  poetical  type  or 
standard  of  the  classical  theology,  with  the  details  of  which  the 
same  Manilius  was  more  familiar  in  the  text  of  other  more 
popular  repertories  of  his  own  age. 

A  similar  discrepancy  of  Hesiodic  legend  occurs  in  the  case 
of  the  Hydra  and  other  kindred  monsters.  Nicander',  in  his 
Theriaca,  quotes  "Hesiod"  as  deriving  the  origin  of  the  whole 
race  of  venomous  animals  from  "  the  blood  of  the  Titans."  The 
scholiast  on  this  text  plainly  taxes  his  author  with  falsehood  or 
error ;  no  such  passage  being  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Hesiod. 
In  support  of  Nicander's  credit  appeal  has,  however,  been  made  to 
another  scholiast',  who  represents  the  Hesiodic  Theogony  as 
having  described  "  the  genealogy  of  the  gods ;  Erebus  and  Chaos ; 
Heaven  and  Earth ;  Cronus  and  Jupiter ;  the  Hecaton-Chiros  (or 
Titans) ;  the  battle  of  the  Giants,  and  the  issue  frOm  their  blood 
of  many  venomous  monsters;  of  the  Hydra  slain  by  Hercules,  of  the 

*  Plato,  Sjmpofl.  p.  17S. ;  Pausan.  ix.  xzvii. 

'  Theriaca,  8.  sqq.  '  Ap.  Lobeck.  Aglaoph.  p.  667, 

VOL.  n.  L  L 
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ptf(  of  liii  ■iiiliii  md  of  the 

Me,  aO  probflfafty  drsiriiig  fieon  s 

iwtyffff  to  Heilod,  or  to  the  Theogaay, 

odwr  popular  fompimiiift  of  mjthoiogiail 

ritanMtlve  k  eertoiiilj  tlie  aoot  w  ■■!— hfa  of  tha 

to  added  dwt  die  eauM&tories  of 

e^MT  leading  ♦lerandnan  cxitiei  wl»  fliiiMlied  prior  to  the  «ge 

of  Kiander,  aa»  freefy  qted  in  the  eztaBt  adnlia  to  the  Tkeo- 

fon J ;  and  it  would  oertafld j  be  werj  mpiiaing,  had  the  text  of 

die  poem,  aa  known  to  thoae  critica,  diffeied  in  ao  remarkable  a 

degree  from  that  extant  in  later  timet^  that  the  aame  adiolia 

ahonld  betray  no  knowledge  whatever  of  anj  aodi  difGnrenoe. 
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OK   THE   IIUXKMIA  OF  TBB  THBOG<HrT. 

This  theory,  liowcver,  appears  to  have  been  aomewbat  exaggerated 
in  ita  application  by  ita  acute  and  ingenious  propoaer,  Hermann.* 
Not  leas  tlian  seven  of  theae  supposed  separate  exordia  have  been 
aei  apart  by  liim ;  a  number  which  seems  at  least  dooUe  that 

*  flOO.  aqq. 

<  Epiitol.  ad  llgan.  in  PmbT.  ad.  Hymnoa  HoBMr^  and  ap.  Gaiill  Tn£ 

adTheegon* 
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reqaired  to  explain  the  difficulty.  Nor  can  that  number  be 
elicited  but  by  assuming  a  process  of  mutilation  and  repatching  on 
the  part  of  the  antient  compiler,  almost  as  improbable  as  that  the 
whole  mass  should  be  the  genuine  production  of  a  single  poet.  It 
has  been  but  rarely  and  with  diffidence,  in  the  course  of  this 
history,  that  we  have  ventured  to  expatiate  in  the  field  of  subtle, 
and  for  the  most  part  profitless,  criticism  to  which  such  questions 
belong.  Admitting,  however,  the  validity  of  the  theory  itself, 
three  of  these  elementary  prooemia  were  the  utmost  number  of 
which  it  could  reasonably  warrant  the  assumption.  They  might 
be  distributed  as  follows : 

I.  comprising  verses  1 —  4  and  22 — 52. 
n.  „  1—21    „    75—103. 

nr.  „  1  „    53—74. 

The  points  of  distinction  are  here  marked  out  with  obvious 
plainness  by  the  three  leading  incoherencies  of  the  text,  at  w.  22. 
63.  75.  The  opening  lines,  as  in  Hermann's  arrangement,  are  ad- 
mitted as  more  or  less  common  to  each  subdivision.  Each  also 
combines  the  two  conventional  heads  of  celebration  essential  to  all 
such  epic  exordia,  the  one  addressed  directly  to  the  Muses,  the 
other  indirectly  to  Jupiter  and  the  rest  of  the  gods. 


ADDITIONS  AND   CORRECTIONS. 
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21.    To  the  parallel  passages  cited  in  note  1,  add  D.  xx.  234.  sq., 
compared  with  Od.  xv.  250.  sq. 

40.    To  the  passages  of  the  Odyssey  illustrative  of  the  mixed 
affection  of  grief  and  joy,  add  xix.  471* 

254.    Note  1.    See  Additions  and  Corrections  to  VoL  L  p.  213. 

363.  sqq.     J£  the  scholiast  on  Aristot  Ethic*  Nicom*  vi.  vii.  may  be 
trusted,  the  original  Margites  was  known  to,  and  quoted  by. 
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Archilochns.  This  would  gnarantee  the  poem  «n  antiqvitj 
of  at  least  700  b.c.  Conf.  Bergk.  Poett.  lyrr.  p.  4d5. ;  Fngm. 
ArchiL142. 

The  fiust  that  the  iambics  were  introdooed  into  the  Margites, 
not  alternately  with  the  hexameters,  hot  interspersed  here  and 
there  on  appropriate  occasions  to  impart  hnmoroas  pcmit  to 
the  story,  is  stated  by  Hephiestion  (p.  112.  Ghdsf.)  as  well  is 
exemplified  by  the  existing  fragments  of  the  poem.  The  ci- 
tation, by  the  same  Heph«»tion  (loc.  dt.)^  of  a  hexameter  text 
of  Simonides,  a  poet  of  much  earlier  date  than  either  Aristotle 
or  Pigres,  in  which  text  iambics  were  simDaily  interspersed, 
supplies  further  indirect  evidence  of  both  the  antiquity  and 
the  genuine  character  of  the  iambic  element  of  the  Hargites. 


EXD  OF   THE   SECOXD   VOLUME. 
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